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1893. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 

TRADE  (INCLUDING  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHING), 

SHIPPING,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


[Tuesday,  2Sth  February  1893]: — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Selection ;  That  they  had  nominated  the  following  Members  to  serve  on  the  Standing 
Committee  for  the  consideration  of  all  Bills  relating  to  Trade  (including  Agriculture  and 
Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures,  which  may,  by  Order  of  the  House,  be  committed  to 
such  Standing  Committee. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Arch. 

Mr.  Asher. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  J.  Barry  (Wexford). 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake. 

Mr.  Bonsor. 

Mr.  Boord. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Brown. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Charles  Dalrymple. 

Baron  Henry  De  Worms. 

Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland. 

Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Charles  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Gilliat. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Reginald  Hanson. 

Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

Sir  John  Hibbert. 

Sir  William  Houldsworth. 

Mr.  Howell. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

[Thursday^  9th  March  1893]  : — Railway   Servants 
Committee  read,   and  discharged : — Bill    committed    to 
Shipping,  and  Manufactures. 

124. 


Mr.  Joicey. 

Mr.  Long. 

Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Mr.  Macartney. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  Morrogh. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Sir  Richard  Paget. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Mr.  Power. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Roche. 

Mr.  Round. 

Colonel  Saunderson. 

Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster. 

Sir  James  Whitehead. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson. 

(Hours  of  Labour)  Bill, — Order  for 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade, 
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[Tuesday,  14ith  March  1893]: — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee;  That 
they  had  added  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  (including  Agriculture  and  Fishing), 
Shipping,  and  Manufactures,  the  following  Fifteen  Members  in  respect  of  the  Railway  Servants 
(Hours  of  Labour)  Bill : — Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  Cayzer,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Flynn,  Sir  John  Gorst, 
Mr.  Heneage,  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  Sir  Seymour  King,  Mr.  Walter  M'Laren,  Mr.  Maclnnes, 
Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Mather,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Mr.  John  Wilson  (Durham),  and  Mr.  Woods. 

[Wednesday.  15th  March  1893] : — Sir  Henry  James  reported  from  the  Chairmen's  Panel; 
That  they  had  appointed  Sir  Henry  James  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee 
for  the  consideration  of  Bills  relating  to  Trade  (including  Agriculture  and  Fishing), 
Shipping,  and  Manufactures. 

[Friday,  17th  March  1893] : — Sir  John  Mowbray  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Selection ; 
That  they  had  discharged  the  following  Member  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade 
(including  Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures: — Mr.  Macartney;  and  had 
appointed  in  substitution  :  Mr.  David  Plunket  (Dublin  University). 

[Monday,  27th  March  1893] :— That  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade  (including 
Agriculture  and  Fishing),  Shipping,  and  Manufactures,  have  leave  to  print  and  circulate  with 
the  Votes  the  Minutes  of  their  Proceedings  and  any  amended  clauses  of  Bills  committed  to 
them. 
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ITTEE  ON  TRADE  (INCLUDING  AGRICULTURE 
[NG),  SHIPPING,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Monday,  20th  March  1893. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Sir  JSenry  James  in  the  Chair. 


:s  Beach. 

ce. 

es  Brown. 


rtland. 

wick. 

r. 

je  FitzGerald. 

mid. 


rth. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Joicey. 

Sir  Seymour  King. 

Mr.  Maclnnes. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mather. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Plunket. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson. 


Y  SERVANTS  (HOURS  OF  LABOUR)  BILL. 


proposed,  in  page  1,  line  5,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  if  "  to  the 
der  to  insert  the  words  : — 

d  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  servants,  or  any 
lilway  company,  that  the  hours  of  labour  of  those  servants,  or  of 
le  lines  of  the  company,  are  excessive,  or  do  not  provide  sufficient 
est  between  the  periods  of  duty,  or  sufficient  relief  in  respect  of 
Trade  shall  inquire  into  the  representation. 

le  Board  of  Trade,  either  on  such  representation  or  otherwise,  that 
railway  company,  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  with  respect  to 
lid." — (Mr.  Mundella). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be 
lause, — put,  and  negatived. 

t  the  proposed  words  : — 

bo  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  servants,  or  any  class 
7  company,  that  the  hours  of  labour  of  those  servants,  or  of  that 
lines  of  the  company,  are  excessive,  or  do  not  provide  sufficient 
rest  between  the  periods  of  duty,  or  sufficient  relief  in  respect  of 
Trade  shall  inquire  into  the  representation. 

"  (2.)  If  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  either  on  such  representation  or  otherwise,  that 
there  is,  in  the  case  of  any  railway  company,  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,"  be  there  inserted. 

Amendment 
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Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  or  on  behalf  of 
the  servants  or  any  class  of  the  servants  of  a  railway  company,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
"  two  or  more  persons  in  the  regular  employment  of  a  railway  company,  or  by  the  chairman, 
secretary,  or  other  oflScial  or  committee  of  any  trade  society  of  railway  servants,  or  of  any 
branch  of  such  society,  connected  with  such  railway  "—(Mr.  Channing). — Question.  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment —put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  those 
servants  or  of  that  class,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  any  servant  or  servants,  or  any  class 
of  servants  " — ^Mr.  Channing,) — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  proposed  Amendment. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  19. 

Mr.  Asher. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  A.  Hargreaves  Brown. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Sir  John  Hibbert. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Joicey. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Plunket. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson. 


An  Amendment  made  to  proposed  Amendment. 


Noes,  18. 

Mr.  Barran. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake. 

Mr.  Caine. 

Mr.  Channing, 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Seymour  King. 

Mr.  Maclnnes. 

Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mather. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr,  Randell. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  S.  Williamson. 


Another  Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Amendment  as  amended,  to  leave  out  the 
words  *'  are  excessive,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  not  being  signalmen  or  shunters  exceed 
ten  hours,  or  being  signalmen  or  shunters  exceed  eight  hours  (exclusive  of  meal  times),  in  any 
twenty-four  hours  " — (Sir  Seymour  King). — Question  proposed,  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  Amendment,  as  amended,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  inquire  into  the  representation,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  require  the  Company 
to  furnish  particulars  as  to  the  booked  and  actual  hours  of  duty  of  such  servants  for  any  period 
not  less  than  one  month  and  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  in  any  form  the  board  may  think 
fit,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  held  by  an  inspector  of  the  board  " — 
(Mr.  Channing). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  but  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  Amendment,  as  amended,  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  words  "  schedule  of,"  to  insert 
the  word  "  booked  " — (Mr.  Channing). — Question  proposed,  That  the  word  "  booked  "  be  there 
inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  13,  after  the  word  "  work,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  and  if  any  schedule  so  submitted  is  in  their  opinion  unsatisfactory  the  board  shall 
repeat  the  order  from  time  to  time  till  a  satisfactory  revision  of  the  hours  of  work  of  such 
servants  shall  have  been  submitted  by  the  company  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  " — 
(Mr.  Channing). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  14,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  if "  to 
the  word  "  mentioned  "  in  line  20,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  (2)  The  Board  of  Trade  may 
from  time  to  time  give  notice  to  any  railway  company  within  two  months  to  submit 
Amendments  to  any  schedule  of  hours  sanctioned  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  if,  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  notice.  Amendments  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
shall  not  have  been  agreed  between  the  company  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  sanction  of  the 
original  schedule  shall>  ipso  facto,  cease  to  have  effect^  Provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
124*  G  hav^    T 
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have  power  to  extend  the  periods  hereinbefore  provided,  or  either  of  them  *' — (Sir  Seymour 
King). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause.— 
The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  34. 
Mr.  Asher. 
Mr.  Barran. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 
Mr.  Edward  Blake. 
Mr.  A.  Hargreaves  Brown. 
Mr.  Burt. 
Mr.  Butcher. 
Mr.  Caine; 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 
Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland. 
Mr.  Everett. 
Mr.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 
Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Mr.  Qourley. 
Sir  Henry  Howoi-th. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Joicey. 
Mr.  Maclnnes. 
Mr.  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Mundella. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naorqji. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Oldroyd. 
Sir  Josepn  Pease. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Plunket. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 
Mr.  Round. 
Mr.  Tomlinson. 
Mr.  Webster. 
Mr.  S.  Williamson. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson. 


Noes,  6. 

Sir  John  Qorst. 
Sir  Seymour  King. 
Mr.  Walter  M'Laren. 
Mr.  Mather. 
Mr.  Randell. 


Another  Amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line  26,  to 
order  to  insert  the  words  "  one  hundred  "—Sir  Seymour 
word  "  twenty  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause.— The  Committee 

Ayes,  16. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  A.  Hargreaves  Brown. 

Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland. 

Mr.  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Joicey. 

Mr.  Maclnnes. 

Mr.  WalteV  M'Laren. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Plunket. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson. 


leave  out  the  word  "twenty/*  in 
King). — Question    put,  That  the 
divided  : 

Noes,  21. 

Mr.  Asher. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Butcher. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Mr,  Everett. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

Mr.  Gourley. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth. 

Sir  Seymour  King. 

Mr.  Mather. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  Webster, 

Mr.  S.  Williamson. 


Proposed  words  inserted. 
Another  Amendment  made. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to* 
Clause  2,  agreed  to. 
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New  Clause  (Special  provisions  as  to  signalmen)  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time,  as 
follows  : — "  In  the  case  of  signalmen,  the  Board  of  Trade,  within  one  month  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  shall,  by  order,  require  every  railway  company  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  submit 
to  the  Board,  within  period  specified  in  the  order,  a  classified  schedule  of  all  signal-boxes 
on  the  system  of  such  company,  dividing  such  signal-boxes  into  boxes  in  which  the  hours  of 
duty  of  the  signalmen  employed  therein  do  not  exceed  eight  hours  and  ten  hours  respectively, 
and  stating  such  further  particulars  as  the  Board  may  in  such  order  require  to  be  furnished, 
and  especially  the  number  of  relief  signalmen  in  the  employment  of  the  company,  and  the 
proportion  or  such  relief  signalmen,  to  the  number  of  signalmen  regalarly  ion  duty  on  each 
section  of  the  company's  lines.  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time  by  order  require  any 
company  to  submit  to  tnem  a  revised  schedule  of  signal-boxes,  and  if  any  schedule  so  submitted 
is  in  their  opinion  unsatisfactory,  the  Board  may  repeat  the  order  from  time  to  time  till  a 
satisfactory  classification  of  such  signal-boxes  shall  have  been  submitted  by  the  company  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  number  of 
relief  signalmen  in  the  employment  of  any  company  on  any  section  of  such  company's  lines  is 
insufficient,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  signalmen  regularly  on  duty  on  such  section  of 
the  company's  lines,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic,  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
Board  may  order  such  company  to  make,  within  a  period  specified  in  the  order,  such  reasonable 
increase  in  the  number  of  relief  signalmen  as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary. 

"  If  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  duties  of  signalmen  at  any  signal-box  on 
any  branch  or  section  of  the  lines  of  a  company,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  trains  passed, 
are  not  continuous,  the  Board  may  by  order  certify  such  boxes  as  signal  boxes,  wherein  the 
hours  of  duty  are  not  to  exceed  twelve  "—(Mr.  (fhanning). — Question  put.  That  the  Clause 
be  read  a  second  time. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr,  Caine. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Randell. 


Noes,  31. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake. 

Mr.  A.  Hargreaves  Brown. 

Mr.  Burt. 

Mr.  Butcher. 

Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 

Sir  Frederick  Dixon-Hartland. 

Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Sir  John  Hibbert. 

Mr.  George  Howell. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Joicey. 

Sir  Seymour  King. 

Mr.  Maclnnes. 

Mr.  Mather. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Oldroyd. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Plunket. 

Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Round. 

Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Mr.  S.  Williamson. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson. 


New  Clause  (Annual  Report  to  Parliament)  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  : 
"  A  report  of  all  proceedings  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  annually  to  Parliament  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  "—(Mr.  Orait/ord).— Clause  read  a  second  time. 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed  New  Clause,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  annually  "  in  order 
to  insert  tlie  words  "half  yearly  "(Mr.  Walter  if ciaren).— Question,  That  the  word  "annually  " 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  New  Clause — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 


New  Clause  (Definition)  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :^ 
124. 
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"The  word  'excessive'  in  this  Bill  shall  mean  cases  in  which  the  hours  of  labour 
systematically  or  recurrently  or  frequently  exceed  ten  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours  in  the  case 
of  engine  drivers,  firemen,  passenger  guards,  goods  guards,  porters,  signalmen  employed  at  ten- 
hour  boxes,  and  shunters  employed  in  ten-hour  yards,  or  nine  hours  in  the  case  of  platelayers, 
or  eight  hours  in  the  case  of  signalmen  employed  at  eight-hour  boxes,  and  shunters  employed  in 
eight-hour  yards" — (Mr.  Channing). — Question,  That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second  time — 
put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  "  That  the  Bill  as  amended  be  reported  to  the  House  " — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Beport. 
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SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON  THB 


SALE  OF  GOODS  BILL    [H.L.]; 


WITH    THB 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  Le  Printed, 
1/;  August  1893. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED   FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S   STATIONERY   OFFICE, 

BY  EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE, 

PBIMTSBS  TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 

EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.Ch 

and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  or 

JOHN  MENZIES  &  Co.,  12,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 

90,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow  ;  or 

HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  Co.,  Limited,  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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Sale  op  Goods  Bill   [h.l.^. 

Ordered,— {Friday^  23rrf  June  1893] : — That  the  Order  for  Committee  be  read,  and  discharged. 
Bill  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 


Committee  nominated — {Monday^  24th  July  1893]— of— 


Mr.  Ambrose. 
Mr.  Bousfield. 
Mr.  Alexander  Cross. 
Mr.  Brynmor  Jones. 
Mr.  Mather. 


Mr.  O'Keeffe. 
Sir  Charles  BusselL 
Mr.  ShiresB  Will 
Sir  Richard  Webster. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Ordered, — ^Friday,  4th  August  1893]: — That   Mr.    Alexander   Cross   be   discharged  from 
further  attendance  on  the  Committee,  and  that  Mr.  Asher  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


REPORT p.    iii 
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K    E    P    0    K    T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Sale  op  Goods  Bill  [h.l.]  was 
referred,  have  considered  the  said  Bill,  which  they  have  agreed  to  report  to  the 
House  ;  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 

15  August  1893, 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEK. 


Monday,  SUt  July  1893. 


MEMBEB8   PBESENT  : 


Mr.  O'Keeffe. 
Mr.  Shiress  Will. 
Mr.  Mather. 


Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Alexander  Cross. 


Sir  Charles  Russell  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  8th  August,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday y  8th  August  1893. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Sir  Charles  Russell  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bousfield. 
Mr.  Ambrose. 
Mr.  Asher. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Mather. 
Mr.  Shiress  Will. 
Mr.  O'Keeffe. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  Wth  August  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Ambrose. 
Mr.  Asher. 
Mr.  Bousfield. 


Mr.  Mather. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. 

Mr.  Shiress  Will. 


Mr.  Asher,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Charles  Russell^  was  called  to  the  Chair. 


The  Conunittee  deliberated* 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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ON   SALE   OF   GOODS  BILL    [h.L.]. 

Tuesday y  \bth  August  1893. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  ; 


In  the  absence  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Asher  took  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ambrose. 
Mr.  Bousfield. 
Mr.  Mather. 


Sir  Richard  Webster. 
Mr.  Shiress  Will. 


SALE  OF  GOODS  BILL  [h.l.I. 

The  Committee  proceeded  with  the  Bill. 
Clauses  1 — 3,  agreed  to. 
Clause  4,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  5,  agreed  to. 
Clause  6,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  7 — 9,  agreed  to. 
Clause  13,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  10,  disagreed  to. 
Clause  12,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  13,  agreed  to. 
Clause  14,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  15,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  16,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  17 — 21,  agreed  to. 
Clause  22,  agreed  to. 
Clause  23,  postponed. 
Clause  24,  agreed  to. 
Clause  25 1  postponed. 
Clause  26,  agreed  to. 

Clause  27,  amended,  and  agreed  to.  * 

Clauses  28 — 29,  agreed  to. 
Clauses  30 — 31,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  32,  agreed  to. 
Clause  33,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  34 — 38,  agreed  to. 
Clauses  39 — 45,  agreed  to. 
Clauses  46 — 52,  agreed  to. 
Clause  53,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  54,  postponed. 
Clause  55,  agreed  to. 
Clause  56,  disagreed  to. 
Clause  57,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  58 — 59,  agreed  to. 
Clause  60,  p  »stponed. 
Clause  61,  agreed  to. 
Clause  62,  post  ported. 
374.  a  3  Ciaiiscs 
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Clauses  63 — 64,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  65 — 66,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  23,  disagreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  25,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  54,  agreed  to^ 

Postponed  Clause  60,  disagreed  to* 

Postponed  Clause  62,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

New  Clause  (Eflfect  of  sale  in  market  overt  abolished)— (Sir  Richard  Webster)^ — brought  up 
and  read  the  first  and  second  time,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Schedule  First,  disagreed  to. 

Schedule  Second,  agreed  tx>. 

Orderedj  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 
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REPORT 


FROM   THU 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON 


SEA   FISHERIES; 


TOGETHEB   WITH   THE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE, 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE, 


APPENDIX    AND    INDEX. 


Orderedj  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed^ 
17  August  1893. 


LONDON: 

PRINTED  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S   STATIONERY  OFFICE, 

BY  ETKB  AND  SPOTTISWOODB, 

PBINTEB8  TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJBSTT. 


And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 

EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E,C., 

and  S2,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  SW.  ;  or 

JOHN  MENZIES  <fe  Co.,  12,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 

90,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow  ;  or  .      .  - 

HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  Co.,  Limited,  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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Sea  Fisheries. 

Ordered, — [Monday,  27th  March  1893]: — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
Sea  Fisheries  in  the  seas  around  the  British  Islands,  including  the  prohibition  of  the  capture, 
landing,  or  sale  of  undersized  sea  fish,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  or  possession  of  certain  sea 
fish  during  the  periods  when  their  capture  is  forbidden,  the  fixing  of  close  seasons,  the  prohibi- 
tion or  regulation  of  certain  methods  of  fishing,  the  protection  of  defined  areas,  and  other  like 
regulations,  international  or  otherwise. 

Ordered, — [Monday,  17th  April  1898] : — That  the  Select  Committee  on  Sea  Fisheries  do 
consist  of  Seventeen  Members. 


Committee  nominated — of,- 

Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

Mr.  Fumess. 

Mr.  Heneage. 


Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Finkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Sir  Albert  RoUit. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

That  Five  be  the  Quorum. 

Ordered, — [Wednesday,  19th  April  1898]: — That  Mr.  Hozier  and  Mr.  James  William 
Lowther  be  discharged  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Sea  Fisheries. 

That  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Hr.  Renshaw  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,'-{Thur8day,  27th  April  1893] :— That  Mr.  William  O'Brien  be  discharged  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Sea  Fisheries. 

That  Dr.  Tanner  be  added  to  the  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  adapting 
measures  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  Sea  Fishbribs  in  the 
seas  around  the  British  Islands,  including  the  prohibition  of  the  capture,  landing, 
or  sale  of  undersized  sea  fish,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  or  possession  of  certain 
sea  fish  during  the  period  when  their  capture  is  forbidden,  the  fixing  of  close 
seasons,  the  prohibition  or  regulation  of  certain  methods  of  filling,  the  protection 

of  defined  areas,  and  other  like  regulations,  international  or  otherwise ; Have 

considered  the   matters   to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed   to   the   following 
REPORT  :— 

Your  Committee  have  held  20  sittings  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain,  as  witnesses,  representative  men  of  ail  the  different  classes 
interested  in  the  sea  fisheries  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

They  desire,  however,  to  place  it  on  record  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  objection  to 
Commons  is  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  tribunal  to  take  evidence  with  regard  to  the  gwec^m- 
grievances  and  wants  of  fishermen,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  fishermen  themselves  is  °^**«^ 
concerned.    This  is  partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  time  at  which  Parliamentary 
Committees  sit  is  exactly  that  at  which  fishery  operations  are  carried  on  most  conveniently, 
and  with  the  greatest  amount  of  success ;  and  partly  because  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
necessarily  requires  all  witnesses  to  attend  at  Westminster, — a  source  both  of  expense  in 
the  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  and  of  inconvenience  to  the  fishermen  themselves.     Your 
Committee  would  therefore  suggest  that,  if  further  information  should  appear  to  be 
desirable,  it  might  be  well  that  this  inquiry  should  be  supplemented  by  the  appointment 
of  small  Defjartmental  Committees  which,  by  visiting  various  fishing  centres  around  the 
coast,  would  give  full  scope  to  fishermen  to  bring  forward  any  suggestions  or  grievances 
which  they  may  have. 

Your  Committee  have,  however,  had  an  advantage  over  any  previous  fishery  vaiueof 
inquiry  in  the  fact  that  they  have  had  laid  before  them  the  statistics  which  have  of  JSl^i^Sf* 
recent  years  been  collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  careftiiiy 
officers  of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board ;  and  they,  have  also  had  the  evidence  founded  on  XlfmS^iif. 
the  observations  of  the  scientific  experts  employed  by  the  Marine  Biological  Association, 
and  by  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board.  Indeed,  it  may  be  almost  said  that  this  is  the  first 
fishery  inquiry  in  which  the  more  important  complaints  have  been  founded,  not  merely 
on  the  statements  and  the  ideas  of  rival  classes  of  tishermen,  but  upon  facts  and  statistics. 
Complaints  have  generally  been  made  that  the  statistics  are  not  so  accurate  or  so  complete 
as  they  might  be,  and,  especially,  that  they  do  not  indicate  the  particular  fishing  grounds 
on  which  the  fish  are  caught.  The  comparative  success  of  our  fisheries  in  any  given 
place,  or  in  any  given  year,  depends  so  much  on  conditions  of  weather  and  of  atmosphere, 
on  the  movements  or  migration  of  fishes,  and  the  supply  of  the  natural  food  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fishes,  that  it  is  very  difi&cult,  except  after  a  careful  and  complete 
examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fisheries  have  been  conducted  for 
a  number  of  years,  to  arrive  at  any  true  conclusion  as  to  the  reasons  of  their  comparative 
Buccess  or  faUure  in  any  given  year,  or  whether  there  has  been  any  real  falling  off  in  the 
fish  supply  in  a  particular  district,  or  what  the  reasons  for  such  a  falling  off  may  be,  if 
it  has  occurred.  Your  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  steps  which  may 
be  taken  to  increase  the  trustworthy  character  and  the  fulness  of  official  statistics  would 
amply  repay  the  expenditure  which  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  improvement. 

With  regard  to  the  more  important  fisheries  carried  on  by  British  fishermen  ?^^ 
from  British  ports,  your  Committee  would  report  that,  so  far  as  the  herring  fisheries  are  *  *'^* 
^^0.93.  a  2  concerned, 
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Other  ronnd 
fish:  cody 
haddock. 


Flatfish: 
soles,  plaice. 


Size  limits. 


concerned,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of  herrings  to  be  foand 
oflF  our  coasts ;  and,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  herring  fishing  at  Howth,  in  Ireland, 
no  allegation  has  even  been  made  of  any  permanent  depletion  having  occurred  with 
regard  to  this  most  important  fishery. 

With  regard  to  other  round  fish,  amongst  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
cod  and  the  haddock,  though  local  scarcities  in  certain  places  off  the  coast  of  Scotland 
are  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  the  operations  of  the  trawlers,  your  Committee  have  no 
evidence  that  there  has  been  generally  any  important  diminution  of  their  numbers; 
nor  has  it  been  suggested  to  them  that  any  special  legislative  step  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  these  fish. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  large  class  of  flat  fish,  the  circumstances  di£fer. 
Off  the  south  coast  of  England,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  with  regard  to  these  fish  also, 
that  there  has  been  little  or  no  falling  off  in  their  size  or  abundance ;  but  when  we  turn 
to  the  great  fishing  grounds  of  the  North  Sen,  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
by  all  persons  interested  in  the  fisheries,  whether  trawlers  or  linesmen,  whether  smack 
owners  or  fishermen,  whether  scientific  experts  or  statisticians,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doiibt  that  a  considerable  diminution  has  occurred  amongst  the  more  valuable  classes 
of  flat  fish,  especially  among  soles  and  plaice^  and  that  this  diminution  must  be  attributed 
to  over-fishing  by  trawlers  in  certain  localities.  It  is  true  that  there  will  not  be  found 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  bulk  of  these  fish  landed  on  the  east  coast.  But  the  appliances 
for  catching  them  have  of  recent  years  been  greatly  increased  in  size  and  efficiency, 
and  the  fishing  grounds  have  been  largely  extended  in  area,  trawlers  going  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  Icelimd  to  the  north,  and  to  the  Portuguese  coast  in  the  south.  The  great 
falling  off  too  in  the  size  of  the  flat  fish  caugat  on  the  older  fishing  grounds  in  the 
North  Sea  is  also  a  matter  of  imiversal  observation.  An  immense  number  of  these 
smaller  sized  fish  are  caught  on  the  shallow,  sandy  grounds  on  the  east  side  of  the  North 
Sea,  off  the  Dutch  and  German  coasts. 

The  principal  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  to  your  Committee  for  this  state 
of  things  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  landing  and  sale  of  flat  fish  below 
a  certain  limit  of  size ;  and  a  principal  reason  given  in  support  of  this  proposal  is  a 
belief  that,  by  the  enforcement  of  a  size  limit  with  regard  to  sale  and  landing,  trawlers 
would  avoid  those  fishing  grounds  on  which  such  small  fish  are  mostly  captured,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while  to  take  fish  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  sell. 

The  prohibition  of  tb.e  capture  of  these  fish  is  not  suggested,  and,  indeed,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  impossible. 

Size  limits  have  already  been  adopted  by  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  France ;  though, 
in  the  case  of  these  countries,  the  limit  is  a  very  small  one,  namely,  in  the  case  of 
Belgium,  for  plaice  7*2  inches,  for  soles  7*2  inches,  for  turbot  10  inches,  for  brill 
10  inches,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  the  case  of  Denmark, 
8  inches  for  plaice,  and  8  inches  for  turbot,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  rbot  of  the 
tail.  In  the  case  of  France,  for  plaice  6^  inches,  for  sole  6^  inches,  from  eye  to  root 
of  tail. 

Two  limits  of  size  have  been  suggested  to  your  Ciommittee  for  such  an  enactment ; 
one  by  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association,  which  is,  for  brill  12  inches^ 
for  lemon  soles  11  inches,  for  plaice  10  inches,  for  soles  lO  inches,  and  for  turbot 
12  inches:  the  second,  somewhat  higher,  by  the  scientific  experts  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association,  founded  on  the  sizes  at  which  the  various  fishes  come  to  sexual  maturity, 
which,  so  far  as  the  North  Sea  is  concerned,  appear  to  be  17  inches  for  plaice,  12  inches 
for  soles,  18  inches  for  turbot,  15  inches  for  brill,  and  12  inches  for  lemon  soles. 
These  experts  do  not,  however,  recoinmend  that  quite  so  high  a  limit  as  that  of  sexual 
maturity  should  be  adopted. 

Suggested  Your  Committee  are  unable  to  recommend  either  of  these  limits  ;  they  consider  that, 

k^^ti^bie;  ^^^  ^*  might  be  desirable  to  forbid  the  sale  of  small  flat  fish,  the  adoption  of  the 
fttmaiierUmit  sizes  suggested  would  involve  great  hardship  to  many  of  the  poorer  fishermen  who 
co^^tteef      fish  near  the  shore  in  the  smaller  class  of  boats. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  the  size  limit,  below  which  the  sale  of  small  flat  fish  should 
be  prohibited,  should  approximate  to  that  already  adopted  by  foreign  countries;  and 
they  would  suggest  a  limit  of  eight  inche;^  in  extreme  length  for  soles  and  plaice,  and 
10  inches  for  turbot  and  brill.  They  also  consider  that  a  strong  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulations  for  limits  of  size  and  other  matters  by  all 
the  nations  interested  in  the  North  Sea  Fisheries. 
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In  this  enquiry,   as  in   former  fishery   enquiries,    the    fact  has  been   constantly  BiAsreaoes 
brought  out,  that  one  of  the  chief  problems  to  be  solved  in  fishery  legislation  is  the  STwIm  o?'***"* 
method  by  which  various  classes  of  fishermen,  fishing  on  the  same  ground,  can  be  kept  fi»hermcn; 
from  interfering  with  each  other's  operations,  aiui  injuring  each  other's  gear.     Regulations  ^.^d^foSre' 
are  made  from   time   to  time  for  this  purpose,   but  difficulties  arise  as  to  liow  those  w«poUce. 
regulations  are  to  be  carried  out,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  body,  in  the  shape  of  an 
efficient  sea  police,  to  enforce  them. 

Your   Committee  are   sensible   of  the   difficulties   of  making  international  regu-  international 
lations,  but  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  best  method  for  eftectively  governing  SXrft^"* 
the  operations  of  the  various  classes  of  fishermen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  securing,  so  extension  of 
far  as  it  may  be  found  possible,  the  proper  protection  of  spawning  and  immature  fish,  {^t  ppjl 
would  be  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  these  duties,  so  far  as  the  waters  immediately  voted. 
adjacent  to  the  various  countries  are  concerned,  on  those  various  countries ;  that,  for 
the  eflfective   realisation   of  this  object,   the  present  territorial  limit  of  three  miles  is 
insufficient,  and  that,  for  fishery  purposes  alone,  this  limit  should  be  extended,  provided 
such  extension  can  be  eflfected  upon  «n   international  basis,   and  with   due  regard  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all  nations.     Your  Committee  would  earnestly  recommend 
that  a  proposition  on  these  lines  should  be  submitted  to  an  international  conference  of 
the  powers  who  border  on  the  North  Sea. 

The  question  naturally  arises  at  this  point,  to  what  authorities  in    British  waters  Fi»hery 
the  care    and  regulation   of  sea  fisheries  should  be  entrusted,   whether  that  area  be  SriUshwatwij 
extended  or  within  the  present  restricted  territorial  limit,  ^^^  of 

Your  Committee  would  recall  the  fact  that  the  Trawling  Commission,  in  their  Report  Jystemf 
in  1885,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority  to  supervise  and  control 
the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  that,  in  the  meantime, 
extended  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Scottish  Fishery  Bonrd ;  and  that  a  similar  boards 
with  similar  powers,  should  be  created  for  England.  They  further  recommended,  that 
to  these  bodies  there  should  be  granted  the  necessary  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  scientific  experiments,  and  for  collecting  fishery  statistics  ;  and  that  adequate 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  sea 
police,  under  the  control  of  the  fishery  authorities  so  constituted. 

Since  the  date  of  this  Report,  extended  powers  have  been  granted  to  tho  Scottish 
Fishery  Boards  and  district  sea  fishery  committees  have  been  established  in  England.  At 
the  present  moment,  therefore,  while  in  England  there  are  district  sea  fishery  committees, 
there  is  no  tishery  board  ;  in  Scotland  there  is  a  fishery  board,  and  there  are  no  district 
sea  fishery  committees.  Furthermore,  the  district  sea  fishery  committees  in  England, 
and  the  fishery  board  in  Scotland,  both  labour  under  one  and  the  same  disadvantage, 
that  of  being  without  any  directly  elected  representative  element. 

Your  Committee  woulil  strongly  urge  that  measures  should  be  at  once  taken  to  PropoaeA 
introduce  such  a  direct  representative  element  into   the   English  district  sea  fishery  ^ShS^^° 
committees,  and  thai  an  English  Sea  fishery  Board  should  be  established,  in  its  turn,  authorities, 
largely  representative  of  the  district  sea    fishery  committees.      Similarly,  in  Scotland, 
that  directly  representative  district  sea  fi^iery  committees  should  be  instituted,  and  that 
the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  should  be  largely  representative  of  the  Scottish  district  sea 
fishery  committees. 

Your    Committee    would    entrust    to    these    authorities,    jointly,    the    care    and  Powm  pro- 
regulation  of  all  British  sea  fisheries,   and   would  recommend    that  they  should  be  Jl^t^**^ 
supplied   with  adequate  funds  to  collect  statistics,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  scientific  fl»herytutho. 
observations  and  investigations,  and  to  keep  up  an  efficient  sea  police  to  enforce  th«  ^^^ 
regulations  made  by  them. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  such  sea  police  as  has  been  in  existence  has  been  se%PoUce. 
supplied  by  special  cruisers,  detached  by  the  Admiralty  for  this  service.  This  system 
has  not  in  aJl  respects  proved  adequate  or  satisfactory,  and,  so  far,  at  any  late,  as 
exclusively  British  waters  are  concerned,  your  Committee  believe  that  these  cruisers 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  special  force,  organized  by,  and  under,  the  fishery 
authorities  themselves,  who  should  be  provided  with  a  number  of  fast  steam  vessels  of  a 
class  similar  to  the  newest  examples  of  steam-trawlers.  The  Lancashire  Sea  Fishery 
Committee  have  already  set  an  example  in  this  direction,  by  the  purchase  and  equipment 
of  such  a  vessel,  which  cost  about  5,000Z.  These  vessels,  besides  being  used  for  police 
work,  would  also  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  observation  and  experiment. 
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Sale  of  foreign 
o\atera  daring 
cloee  tUne  for 
natiyet. 


Cloee  time  for 
hOTringa. 


S^^ieds.  Evidence  of  considerable  interest  was  given  to  your  Committee  with  regard  to 

^  the  English  oyster  fisheries,  which  proves,  without  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  depletion 

of  EngUsh  oyster  beds  has  been  extensive.  The  reason  of  this  depletion,  your  Committee 
are  inclined  to  believe,  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  repeated  and  continued  failures  of  the 
spatting  seasons.  Your  .Committee  does  not  feel  competent  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to 
how  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  can  best  be  remedied,  but  they  consider  that  it  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  further  enquiry,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  fishery  authorities  of 
Great  Britain  to  deal  with  the  subject  at  an  early  date. 

It  was  strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  that  they  should  recommend  that 
the  sale  of  foreign  oysters  brought  to  England,  and  relaid  on  British  beds,  should  be 
forbidden  during  the  close  time  which  is  in  force  for  native  oysters.  Your  Committee 
are  unable  to  see  that  such  a  prohibition  would  in  any  way  assist  the  restoration  of 
British  beds ;  nor  do  they  believe  that  the  sale  of  these  foreign  oysters  leads  to  an 
unlawful  sale  of  native  oysters  during  the  close  time ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  these  foreign  oysters  would  take  away  employment  from  a  large  body 
of  men,  and  would  deprive  a  certain  class  of  the  community  of  a  cheap  luxury,  which 
they  seem  to  appreciate  during  the  summer  months.  Your  Committee  cannot,  therefore, 
recommend  any  alteration  of  the  present  law  under  this  head. 

From  Scotland  have  come  requests  for  the  recommendation  of  a  close  time  for 
herrings,  varying  in  season  in  various  localities.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  close  time 
is  required  in  the  interest  of  the  supply  of  herrings,  which,  it  is  admitted,  has  not  suffered 
in  bulk  from  any  operations  of  the  fishermen.  The  reasons  on  which  the  demand  is 
based  are  rather  to  prevent  the  curing  of  the  smaller  or  under-sized  class  of  herring, 
which  are  not  most  suited  for  curing  purposes ;  and  in  order  that  something  may  be  done 
to  maintain  the  prices  of  cured  herring  at  an  even  rate,  or  indeed,  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  herrings.  Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  close 
season  amongst  curers  and  fishermen  in  different  districts. 

Your  Committee  do  not  think  that  the  institution  of  a  close  season  can  be 
justified  except  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  particular  fish  to 
which  the  close  time  is  to  apply,  and  they  do  not  therefore  recommend  any  alteration  of 
the  law  in  this  respect. 

Serious  complaint  was  brought  before  your  Committee  of  the  damage  which  has, 

^^Jwt^w  ^^"^®  1878,  been  caused  by  the  use  of  seine  nets  for  catching  herrings  on  the  Ballantrae 

off  coast  of       banks,  off  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.     It  is  asserted  that  this  practice  both  serves  to  disperse 

Aynhiw.         jj^^  shoals  of  herring  wliich    frequent  those  banks  in  the  summer,  and  also  greatly 

damages  the  trammel  nets  used  by  the  local  fishermen.     The  question  is  one  in  re^rd  to 

which  it  is  difficult  for  your  Committee,  on  the  evidence  laid  before  ihem,  to  come  to  any 

definite  conclusion.     But  it  would  appear  to  your  Committee  that  this  is  a  subject  which 

should  fall  within  the  province  of  a  local  district  sea  fishery  committee,  and  that  the 

making  of  regulations  to  deal  with  such  matters,  as  they  arise  from  time  to  time,  will 

naturally  be  entrusted  to  district  sea  fishery  committees  when  constituted. 

The  necessity  for  improved  harbour  accommodation  in  Scotland  has  also  been 
nrged  on  your  Committee. 

For  many  years  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  have  had  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
harbour  works  a  small  annual  sum.  The  result  of  the  expenditure  of  these  moneys  has 
not  been  such  as  to  cause  much  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
expended.  Your  Committee  tliink  that  it  would  be  well,  for  the  future,  that  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board  should  be  allowed  to  apply  any  funds  with  which  they  may  be  entrusted 
for  purposes  of  harbour  improvement,  as  a  security  for  loans,  to  be  made  l)y  the  Public 
Works  Loans  Board  to  harbours  which  may  be  approved  both  by  that  Board  and  by  the 
Scottish  Fishery  Board. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  when  Fishery  Boards  are  constituted  in 
England  and  Ireland,  the  question  of  improvement  to  fishery  harbours  in  those  countries 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  these  boards  should,  for  the  purposes  of  harbour 
improvement,  be  provided  with  funds  at  least  on  a  similar  scale  and  invested  with 
similar  powers  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board. 

The  importance  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  greater  facilities  of  transit 
for  fish  from  outlying  districts  to  centres  of  population,  and  for  telegraphic  communication 
between  those  centres  and  the  outlying  districts,  has  been  made  very  apparent.  Your 
Committee  strongly  urge  that  these  questions  should  be  favourably  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  other  Departments  of  the  Government  before  whom  they  may  from 
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time  to  time  be  brought,  and  would  especially  insist  that  powers  be  given  to  the  Post 
Office  to  extend  telegraphic  facilities  where  it  is  desirable,  on  easier  terms  than  can 
under  existing  arrangements  be  granted. 

But  little  evidence  has  been  oflfered  to   vour  Committee  from  Ireland,  doubtless  irfth  •▼Meii««. 
owing  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  inconveniences  and  difficulties  which  are  involved 
by  the  attendance  of  Irish  witnesses  at  Westminster. 

Your  Committee  greatly  regret  that  owing  td  the  illness  of  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  they 
lost  the  advantage  of  the  important  evidence  expected  from  that  gentleman. 

The  special  complaint  which  comes  from  the  Qaddagh  fishermen  against  the  trawlers 
in  Galway  Bay  seems  to  be  one  of  the  disputes  arising  from  the  diflferences  occurring 
between  different  classes  of  fishermen  fishing  on  the  same  ground.  Your  Conimittee  are 
of  opinion  that  some  regulations  might  be  devised  by  the  Irish  Fishery  Inspectors,  which 
would  enable  the  Claddagh  fishermen  and  the  Galway  trawlers  to  carry  on  their  respective 
methods  of  fishing  with  mutual  good  feeling,  and  without  interfering  with  one  another. 
For  instance,  trawling  might  be  prohibited  witiiin  a  certain  area  of  Galway  Bay,  say 
within  a  line  drawn  from  west  to  east,  from  Castle  Tully  upon  the  Connemara  coast  to 
Ballylee  Point  upon  the  coast  of  Clare. 

From  the  evidence    of  Mr.   Green,  one  of  the    Irish   Fishery  Inspectors,  there  SShnSMfti 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  believing  that  there  is  any  general  deterioration  md  proposed 
or  depletion  of  Irish  fisheries.    The  control  of  the  Irish  fisheries  lies  in  the  hands  of  j^^f^*^*^ 
three  appointed  fishery  inspectors,  who  have  large  powers  in  the  way  of  making  bye-laws, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the   Irish   Privy  Council.      Your  Committee  believe  that  in 
Ireland  also  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  authority  to  regulate  Irish  fisheries  should,  as 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  be  a  Board  into  which  a  considerable  representative  element 
should  enter. 


17  Auffust  1893. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE    COMMITTEE. 


Thursday,  20th  April  1893. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT  : 


Mr.  Marjoribamks. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 


Major  Jones. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Mallock. 


Mr.  Mabjobibanks  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  2nd  May,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2nd  May  1893. 

HEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Mabjobibanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Sir  Albert  RolUt. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Commander  Bethell. 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Furness. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 


Mr.  /.  Wrer^h  Towse  and  Mr.  George  Ahvard  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  4th  May  1893. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Mabjobibanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Major  Jones. 


Mr.  /.  Wrench  Towse  was  further  examined. 


Sir  Albert  RoUit. 

Mr.  Furness. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Henry  Toozes,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Barber,  Mr.  Charles  Jeffs,  Mr.  Richard  Simpson, 
Mr.  Richard  Koach,  and  Mr.  Chr%stopher  Pickering,  were  examined. 

Mr.  George  Alward,  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  9th  May  1893. 


MEMBEBS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Mabjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Benshaw. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Sir  Albert  RoUit. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Commander  Bethell. 


Mr.  Eearley. . 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Dr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Bobert  Price. 
Mr.  Harry  Fo»ter. 


Mr.   TT.  J,  WallU,  Mr.   William  Thos.  Lovell,  Mr.  Oeorge  Tampen,  Mr.  WUliam  0. 
Normington,  Mr.  John  Little,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Saundere,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  llth  May  1893. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Heneaoe  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
Dr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Kearley. 


Mr.  Fumess. 

Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Bobert  Price. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 

Colonel  Cotton- Jodrell. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks. 


Mr.  John  Hame,  Mr.  WilliaTn  Caseley,  Mr.  Joseph  Murrelly  and  Mr.  Edward  Jex  were 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  16M  May  1893. 


MEMBEBS   FBESENT: 

Mr.  Mabjobibanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Bobert  Price. 
Major  Jones. 


Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Sir  Albert  Bollit. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 


Mr.  John  Fell,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Berrington  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday,  \8th  May  1893. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mallock. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Colonel  Cqtton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 


Commander  BethelL 

Mr.  Kearley. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 


Captain  Absalom  Anderson,  Mr,  George  Oatley,  Captain  Austin,  Mr.  Joseph  Edward 
Richardson,  Mr.  Charles  Petrie,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Johnson  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  1st  June,  at  One  o'clock. 


Thursday^  1st  June  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Mallock. 


Commander  Bethell. 

Mr,  Kearley. 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Arthur  D,  Berrington  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday y  6th  June  1893. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Lord  George  Hamilton. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Furness. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Major  Jones. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Mr.  Peter  Esslemont  and  Professor  William  G,  Mcintosh  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday y  8th  June  1893. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT : 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Major  Jones. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 


Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Dr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 


Professor  William   G.  Mcintosh  was  further  examined  ;  Professor  Wemyss  Fulton  was 
examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  13M  June  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 


Major  Jones. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 


Professor  Ray  Lankester,  Professor  Oiinther,  and  Mr.  Ernest  W.  L.  Holt  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  1 5th  June  1893. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Major  Jones. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Fumess. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Mallock. 


Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 


Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham,  Mr.  Ounder  Dannevig,  Mr.  William  X.  Calderwood,  and 
Professor  W.  A.  Herdman  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  20th  June  1893. 


MEMBERS   present: 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Major  Jones. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Mallock. 


Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 


Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords),  Mr.  William 
Spurgeon,  and  Mr.  John  Swan  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday y  22nd  June  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Heneage. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Dr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 
Dr.  Clark. 


Mr.  Joseph  8.  Dyer,  Mr.  William   Scott,  Mr.  Samuel  Moody,  Mr.  John  Thomas  Exton, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hatton,  and  Mr.  Tubal  Cain  Taylor  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  27th  June  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Albert  RoUit. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Major  Jones. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Mr.  Robert  Balls,  Mr.  William  Prentice,  Mr.  John  Wright,  Mr.  Lawrence  Abram,  Mr. 
Archibald  Maconochie,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Afialo  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  29th  June  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
Commander  Bethell. 


Mr.  Oeorge  Leek,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lynch,  and  Mr.  A,  H.  Singe  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  11th  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  11  th  July  1893 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Commander  Bethell. 
Major  Jones. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 


Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 


Rev.  W.  8,  Oreen  was  examined ;  Mr.  Arthur  D,  Berrington  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  I3th  July  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Dr.  Clark. 


Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Major  Jones. 
Dr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 


Mr.  John  Freeland,  Mr.   W.  Pi/per,  Mr.  Robert  Crawford,  Mr.  Oeorge  Sheeder  and  Mr. 
Peter  Parkinson  were  examined. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Berrington  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday y  \%th  July  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 


Mr.  Heneage. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Benshaw. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 


Mr.  P.  F,  McKenna,  Mr.  John  2).  McNaughton,  Mr.  James  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Alescander 
Duthie  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'cfock. 


Thursday,  20th  July  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Benshaw. 
Mr.  Bobert  Price. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 


Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Dr.  Clark. 


Mr.  Hugh  Munn,  Mr.  Charles  Dunnett,  Mr.  James  Macadie,  Mr.  0.  M.  Sutherland,  and 
Mr.  John  Mitchell,  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday y  2&th  July  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Benshaw. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Mr.  F.  Kearley. 


Mr.  Pinkerton. 

Mr.  Bobert  Price. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Major  Jones. 

Lord  George  Ham  ilton. 


Mr.  J.   Scott  Montagu,  a  Member  of   the  House,  Mr.   William  Groucher,  Mr.    W.  H. 
Williams,  Mr.  Jam^s  Tall,  Mr.  James  Holbry,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Kent  were  examined. 

Boom  cleared,  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  August,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Tuesday^  \bth  August  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Mabjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Benshaw. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Henet^^* 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

Commander  BetheJl 

Mr.  Mallock. 

Committee  deliberated. 


Dr.  Clark. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell 


Objection  to 
inquiry  by 
Select  Com- 
mittee. 


Value  of 
statistics  and 
necessity  of 
carefully 
eonducted 
observations. 


Herring 
flsherifs. 


Other  round 
fish;  cod, 
haddock. 


Flatfish; 
soles,  plaice. 


DRAFT  REPORT,  brought  up  and  read  the  First  time,  as  follows  :— 

"  1.  Your  Committee  have  held  20  sittings  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  as  witnesses,  representative  men  of  all  the  different  classes  interested 
in  the  sea  fisheries  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

"  2.  They  desire,  however,  to  place'it  on  record  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  tribunal  to  take  evidence  with  regard  to  the  grievances  and 
wants  of  fishermen,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  fishermen  themselves  is  concerned.  This  is 
partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  time  at  which  Parliamentary  Committees  sit  is  exactly 
that  at  which  fishery  operations  are  carried  on  most  conveniently,  and  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  success ;  and  partly  because  a  Parliamentary  Committee  necessarilv  requires  all 
witnesses  to  attend  at  Westminster, — a  source  both  of  expense  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry, 
and  of  inconvenience  to  the  fishermen  themselves.  Your  Committee  would  therefore  suggest 
that,  if  further  information  should  appear  to  be  desirable,  it  might  be  well  that  this  inquiry 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  small  Departmental  Committees,  which,  by 
visiting  various  fishing  centres  around  the  coast,  would  give  full  scope  to  fishermen  to  bring 
forward  any  grievances  which  they  may  have. 

"  3.  Your  Committee  have,  however,  had  an  advantage  over  any  previous  fishery  inquiry 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  had  laid  before  them  the  statistics  which  have  of  recent  years  been 
collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  officers  of  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board;  and  they  have  also  had  the  evidence  founded  on  the  observations  of  the 
scientific  experts  employed  by  the  Marine  Biological  Association,  and  by  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board.  Indeed,  it  may  be  almost  said  that  this  is  the  first  fishery  inquiry  in  which  the  more 
important  complaints  have  been  founded,  not  merely  on  the  statements  and  the  ideas  of  rival 
classes  of  fishermen,  but  upon  facts  and  statistics.  Complaints  have  generally  been  made  that 
the  statistics  are  not  so  accurate  or  so  complete  as  they  might  be,  and  especially  that  they  do 
not  indicate  the  particular  fishing  grounds  on  which  the  fish  are  caught. 

"  The  comparative  success  of  our  fisheries  in  any  given  place,  or  in  any  given  year,  depends 
so  much  on  conditions  of  weather  and  of  atmosphere,  on  the  movements  or  migration  of  fishes, 
and  the  supply  of  the  natural  food  of  the  various  kinds  of  fishes,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  except 
after  a  careful  and  complete  examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fisheries  have 
been  conducted  for  a  number  of  years,  to  arrive  at  any  true  conclusion  as  to  the  reasons  of 
their  comparative  success  or  failure  in  any  given  year,  or  whether  there  has  been  any  real 
falling  off  in  the  fish  supply  in  a  particular  district,  or  what  the  reasons  for  such  a  falling  off 
may  be,  if  it  has  occurred.  Your  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  steps  which  may 
be  taken  to  increase  the  trustworthy  character  and  the  fulness  of  official  statistics  would  amply 
repay  the  expenditure  which  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  improvement. 

"  4.  With  regard  to  the  more  important  fisheries  carried  on  by  British  fishermen  from 
British  ports,  your  Committee  would  report  that,  so  far  as  the  herring  fisheries  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of  herrings  to  be  found  off  our  coasts ; 
and  with  the  one  exception  of  the  herring  fishing  at  Howth,  in  Ireland,  no  allegation  has  even 
been  made  of  any  permanent  depletion  having  occurred  with  regard  to  this  most  important 
fishery. 

"  5.  With  regard  to  other  round  fish,  amongst  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  cod 
and  the  haddock,  your  Committee  have  no  evidence  that  there  has  been  any  important 
diminution  of  their  numbers ;  nor  has  it  been  suggested  to  them  that  any  special  legislative 
step  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  these  fish. 

"  6.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  large  class  of  flat  fish,  the  circumstances  differ.  Off 
the  south  coast  of  England,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  with  regard  to  these  fish  also  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  falling  off  in  their  size  or  abundance ;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  great 
fishing  grounds  of  the  North  Sea,  if  your  Committee  is  to  rely  on  the  evidence  which  has  been 
laid  before  them  by  all  persons   interested  in  the  fisheries,  whether  trawlers  or   linesmen, 
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whether  smack  owners  or  fishermen,  whether  scientific  experts  or  statisticians,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  diminution  has  occurred  amongst  the  more  valuable  classes 
of  flat  fish,  especially  among  soles  and  plaice.  It  is  true  that  there  will  not  be  found  a  great 
falling  off^  in  the  bulk  of  these  fish  landed  on  the  east  coast.  But  the  appliances  for  catching 
them  have  of  recent  years  been  greatly  increased  in  size  and  efficiency,  and  the  fishing  grounds 
have  been  largely  extended  in  area,  trawlers  going  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Iceland  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  Portuguese  coast  in  the  south.  The  great  falling  off  too  in  the  size  of  the  flat  fish 
caught  on  the  older  fishing  grounds  in  the  North  Sea  is  also  a  matter  of  universal  observation. 
An  immense  number  of  these  smaller  sized  fish  are  caught  on  the  shallow,  sandy  grounds  on 
the  east  side  of  the  North  Sea,  off  the  Dutch  and  German  coasts. 

"  7.  The  principal  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  to  your  Committee  for  this  state  of  Si«c  limits 
things  is  the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  landing  and  sale  of  flat  fish  below  a  certain 
limit  of  size ;  and  a  principal  reason  given  in  support  of  this  proposal  is  a  belief  that,  by  the 
enforcement  of  a  size  limit  with  regard  to  sale  and  landing,  trawlers  would  avoid  those  fishing 
grounds  on  which  such  small  fish  are  mostly  captured,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  their  while  to  take  fish  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sell. 

"  The  prohibition  of  the  capture  of  these  fish  is  not  suggested,  and,  indeed,  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  impossible. 

"  Size  limits  have  already  been  adopted  by  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  France  ;  though,  in  the 
case  of  these  countries,  the  limit  is  a  very  small  one,  namely,  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  for  plaioe 
7*2  inches,  for  soles  7*2  inches,  for  turbot  10  inches,  for  brill  10  inches,  from  the  point  of  the 
nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  the  case  of  Denmark,  8  inches  for  plaice,  and  8  inches  for 
turbot,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  In  the  case  of  France,  for  plaice 
5i  inches,  for  sole  5^  inches,  from  eye  to  root  of  tail. 

"  Two  limits  of  size  have  been  suggested  to  your  Committee  for  such  an  enactment ;  one  by 
the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association,  which  is,  for  brill  12  inches,  for  lemon  soles 
11  inches,  for  plaice  10  inches,  for  soles  10  inches,  and  for  turbot  12  inches :  the  second, 
somewhat  higher,  by  the  scientific  experts  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association,  founded  on 
the  sizes  at  which  the  various  fishes  come  to  sexual  maturity,  which,  so  far  as  the  North  Sea 
is  concerned,  appear  to  be  17  inches  for  plaice,  12  inches  for  soles,  18  inches  for  turbot,  15 
inches  for  brill,  and  12  inches  for  lemon  soles.  These  experts  do  not,  however,  recommend 
that  quite  so  high  a  limit  as  that  of  sexual  maturity  should  be  adopted. 

"  8.  Your  Committee  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  either  of  the  limits  Suggested 
thus  recommended  to  them;  and  they  consider  that,  while  it  might  be  desirable  to  forbid  the  «««^*« 
sale  of  small  flat  fish,  the  adoption  of  the  sizes  suggested  would  involve  great  hardship  to  Jj^^^^UnSt 
many  of  the  poorer  fishermen  who  fish  near  the  shore  in  the  smaller  class  of  boats.  proposed  by 

'*  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  size  limit,  below  which  the  sale  of  small  flat  fish  should  be  ^^n^^^^e. 
prohibited,  should  approximate  to  that  already  adopted  by  foreign  countries  ;  and  they  would 
suggest  a  limit  of  eight  inches  for  soles,  plaice,  turbot,  and  brill.     They  also  consider  that  a 
strong  efi'ort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulations  for  limits  of  size 
and  other  matters  by  all  the  nations  interested  in  the  North  Sea  Fisheries. 

"  9.  In  this  enquiry,  as  in  former  fishery  enquiries,  the  fact  has  been  constantly  brought  Diffeiencei 
out,  that  one  of  the  chief  problems  to  be  solved  in  fishery  legislation  is  the  method  by  which  ^^^°c1amm 
various  classes  of  fishermen,  fishing  on  the  same  ground,  can  be  kept  from  interfering  with  each  of  fishermen ; 
other's  operations,  and  injuring  each  other's  gear.     Regulations  are  made  from  time  to  time  for  injury  to  geta, 
this  purpose,  but  difficulties  arise  as  to  how  those  regulations  are  to  be  carried  out,  from  the  ^^ '  defectivt 
want  of  a  proper  body,  in  the  shape  of  an  efficient  sea  police,  to  enforce  them.  "^  pouoe. 

"  10.  Your  Committee  are  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  making  international  regulations.  International 
but  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  best  method  for  effectively  governing  the  operations  of  rfegulations 
the  various  classes  of  fishermen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  securing,  so  far  as  it  may  be  found  ^^^on  of 
possible,  the  proper  protection  of  spawning  and  immature  fish,  would  be  to  throw  the  responsi-  territorial 
bility  of  these  duties,  so  far  as  the  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  the  various  countries  are  limit  pro- 
concerned,  on  those  various  countries ;  that,  for  the  efiective  realisation  of  this  object,  the  ^^^^"^ 
present  territorial  limit  of  three  miles  is  insufficient,  and  that,  for  fishery  purposes  alone,  this 
limit  should  be  extended,  provided  such  extension  can  be  effected  upon  an  international  basis, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  nations.     Your  Committee  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  a  proposition  on  these  lines  should  be  submitted  to  an  international  conference 
of  the  powers  who  border  on  the  North  Sea. 

"11.  The  question  naturally  arises  at  this  point,  to  what  authorities  in  British  waters  the  Fishery 
care  and  regulation  of  sea  fisheries  should  be  entrusted  ;  whether  area  be  extended,  or  within  a^^hontiee  im 
the  present  restricted  territorial  limit.  ^^^*^' 

"  Your  Committee  would  recall  the  fact  that  the  Trawling  Commission,  in  their  Report  in  existing 
1855,   recommended  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority  to  supervise  and  control  the  «y>te™' 
fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  or  that,  in  the  meantime,  extended 
powers  should  be  given  to  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board ;  and  that  a  similar  board,  with  similar 
powers,  should  be  created  for  England.     They  further  recommended,  that  to  these  bodies  there 
should  be  granted  the  necessary  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  scientific  experi- 
ments, and  for  collecting  fishery  statistics ;  and  that  adequate  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  sea  police,  under  the  control  of  the  fishery 
authorities  so  constituted. 
0.93.  b*  "Since 
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"  Since  the  date  of  this  Report,  extended  powers  have  been  granted  to  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board,  and  district  sea  fishery  committees  have  been  established  in  England.  At  the  present 
moment^  therefore,  while  in  England  there  are  district  sea  fishery  committees,  there  is  no 
fishery  board;  in  Scotland  there  is  a  fishery  board,  and  there  are  no  district  sea  fishery 
committees.  Furthermore,  the  district  sea  fisheries  committees  in  England,  and  the  fishery 
board  in  Scotland,  both  labour  under  one  and  the  same  disadvantage,  that  of  being  without 
any  directly  elected  representative  element. 

"12.  Your  Committee  would  strongly  urge  .that  measures  should  be  at  once  taken  to 
introduce  such  a  direct  representative  element  into  the  English  district  sea  fishery  committees, 
and  that  an  English  Sea  Fishery  Board  should  be  established,  in  its  turn,  largely  representative 
of  the  district  sea  fishery  committees.  Similarly,  in  Scotland,  that  directly  representative 
district  sea  fishery  committees  should  be  instituted,  and  that  the  Scottish  Fishery  luoard  should 
be  largely  representative  of  the  Scottish  district  sea  fishery  committees. 

Powers  pro-  "  13.  Your  Committee  would  entrust  to  these  authorities,  jointlv,  the  care  and  regulation 

posed  to  be  of  all  British  sea  fisheries,  and  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  i^equate 

flAe^^atttho.  ^^"^^^  ^  collect  statistics,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  scientific  observations  and  investigations, 

rities.  ^nd  to  keep  up  an  efficient  sea  police  to  enforce  the  regulations  made  by  them. 

Sea  Police.  "  14.  Up  to  the  present  time,  such  sea  police  as  has  been  in  existence  has  been  supplied  by 

special  cruisers,  detached  by  the  Admiralty  for  this  service.  This  system  has  not  in  ail  respects 
proved  adequate  or  satisfactory ;  and,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  exclusively  British  waters  are 
concerned,  your  Committee  believe  that  these  cruisers  should  be  supplemented  by  a  special 
force,  organised  by,  and  under,  the  fishery  authorities  themselves,  who  should  be  provided  with 
a  number  of  fast  steam  vessels  of  a  class  similar  to  the  newest  examples  of  steam  trawlers. 
The  Lancashire  Sea  Fishery  Committee  have  already  set  an  example  in  this  direction,  by  "the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  such  a  vessel,  which  cost  about  5,000{.  These  vessels,  besides  being 
used  for  police  work,  would  also  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  observation  and 
experiment. 
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"  15.  Evidence  of  considerable  interest  was  given  to  your  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
English  oyster  fisheries,  which  proves,  without  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  depletion  of 
English  oyster  beds  has  been  extensive.  The  reason  of  this  depletion,  your  Committee  are 
incuned  to  believe,  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  repeated  and  continued  failures  of  the  spatting 
seasons.  Your  Committee  does  not  feel  competent  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  how  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things  can  best  be  remedied,  but  they  consider  that  it  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  further  enquiry,  with  tne  view  of  enabling  the  fishery  authorities  of  Great  Britain  to  deal 
with  the  subject  at  an  early  date. 

"  16.  It  was  strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  that  they  should  recommend  that  the 
sale  of  foreign  oysters  brought  to  England,  and  relaid  on  British  beds,  should  be  forbidden  during 
the  close  time  which  is  in  force  for  native  oysters.  Your  Committee  are  unable  to  see  that  such 
a  prohibition  would  in  any  way  assist  the  restoration  of  British  beds ;  nor  do  they  believe  that 
the  sale  of  these  foreign  oysters  leads  to  an  unlawful  sale  of  native  oysters  during  the  close 
time ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  these  foreign  oysters  would  take  away 
employment  from  a  large  body  of  men,  and  would  deprive  a  certain  class  of  the  community  of 
a  cneap  luxury,  which  they  seem  to  appreciate  during  the  summer  months.  Your  Committee 
cannot,  therefore,  recommend  any  alteration  of  the  present  law  under  this  head. 

"  17.  From  Scotland  have  come  requests  for  the  recommendation  of  [a  close  time  for 
herrings,  varying  in  season  in  various  localities.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  close  time  is 
required  in  the  interest  of  the  supply  of  herrings,  which,  it  is  admitted,  has  not  suffered  in 
bulk  from  any  operations  of  the  fishermen.  The  reasons  on  which  the  demand  is  based  are 
rather  to  prevent  the  curing  of  the  smaller  or  under-sized  class  of  herring,  which  are  not  most 
suited  for  curing  purposes  ;  and  in  order  that  something  may  be  done  to  maintain  the  prices 
of  cured  herring  at  an  even  rate,  or  indeed,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  herrings.  Great  differences 
of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  close  season  amongst  curers  and  fishermen  in 
different  districts. 

**  18.  Your  Committee  do  not  think  that  the  [institution  of  a  close  season  can  be  Justified 
except  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the-particular  fish  to  which  the  close 
time  is  to  apply,  and  they  do  not  therefore  recommend  any  alteration  of  the  law  in  this 
respect. 

"  19.  Serious  complaint  was  brought  before  your  Committee  of  the  damage  which  has,  since 
1878,  been  caused  by  the  use  of  seine  nets  for  catching  herrings  on  the  Ballantrae  banks,  off 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  It  is  asserted  that  this  practice  both  serves  to  disperse  the  shoals  of 
herring  which  frequent  those  banks  in  the  summer,  and  also  greatly  damages  the  trammel  nets 
used  by  the  local  fishermen.  The  question  is  one  in  regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  for  your 
Committee,  on  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  to  come  to  anv  definite  conclusion.  But  it  would 
appear  to  your  Committee  that  this  is  a  subject  which  should  fall  within  the  province  of  a  local 
district  sea  fishery  committee,  and  that  the  making  of  regulations  to  deal  with  such  matters^ 
as  they  arise  from  time  to  time,  will  naturally  be  entrusted  to  district  sea  fishery  committees 
when  constituted. 

"  20.  The  necessity  for  improved  harbour  accommodation  in  Scotland  has  also  been  urged 
on  your  Committee. 

"For 
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«  For  many  years  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  have  hadplaced  at  their  disposal  for  harbour 
works  a  small  annual  sum.  The  result  of  the  expenditure  of  these  moneys  has  not  beeQ  such 
as  to  cause  much  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  expended.  Your 
Committee  think  that  it  would  be  well,  for  the  future,  that  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  should 
be  allowed  to  apply  any  funds  with  which  they  may  be  entrusted  for  purposes  of  harbour 
improvement,  as  a  security  for  loans,  to  be  made  by  the  Public  Works  Loans  Board  to  harbburis 
which  may  be  approved  both  by  that  Board  and  by  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board. 

''  21.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  when  Fishery  Boards  are  constituted  in  England  Fishery  Har- 
and  Ireland,  the  question  of  improvement  to  fishery  harbours  in  those  countries  should  not  be  ^^runprove- 
lost  sight  of,  and  that  these  boards  should,  for  the  purposes  of  harbour  improvement,  be  England  and 
provided  with  funds  at  least  On  a  similar  scale  and  invested  with  similar  powers  to  those  ireLid. 
enjoyed  by  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board. 

"22.  The  importance  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  greater  facilities  of  transit  for  fish  Ffccilitaes  for 
from  outlying  districts  to  centres  of  population,  and  for  telegraphic  communication  between  ^^^^u^^  <^  ^^^ 
those  centres  and  the  outlying  districts,  has  been  made  very  apparent  to  your  Committee ;  and  ^puS^n^f 
they  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  this  question  will  not  oe  lost  sight  of  by  those  Departments  tei^raphic' 
of  the  Government  (and  especially  the  Post  Office)  before  whom  the  question  may  from  time  «>nimunioa- 
to  time  be  brought.  ^^"""^ 

"  23.  But  little  evidence  has  been  offered  to  your  Committee  from  Ireland,  doubtless  owing  Irish  evidence, 
to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  inconveniences  and  difficulties  which  are  involved  by  the 
attendance  of  Irish  witnesses  at  Westminster. 

"  Your  Committee  greatly  regret  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  Sir  Thomas  Brady  they  lost 
the  advantage  of  the  important  evidence  expected  from  that  gentleman. 

"  The  special  complaint  which  comes  from  the  Claddagh  fishermen  against  the  trawlers  in 
Galway  Bay  seems  to  be  one  of  the  disputes  arising  from  the  differences  occurring  between 
different  classes  of  fishermen  fishing  on  the  same  ground.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
some  regulations  might  be  devised  by  the  Irish  Fishery  inspectors,  which  would  enable  the 
Claddagh  fishermen  and  the  Galway  trawlers  to  carry  on  their  respective  methods  of  fishing 
with  mutual  good  feeling,  and  without  interfering  with  one  another. 

"  24.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Green,  one  of  the  Irish  Fishery  inpectors,  there  does  not  CJonditiou  of 
seem  to  be  any  ground  for  believing  that  there  is  any  general  deterioration  or  depletion  of  ^^  *^JS!^ 
Irish  fisheries.     The  control  of  the  Irish  fisheries  lies  in  the  hands  of  three  appointed  fishery  iSsh^FiSSe^ 
inspectors,  who  have  large  powers  in  the  way  of  making  bye-laws,  subject  to  ratification  by  Board, 
the  Irish  Privy  Council.     Your  Committee  believe  that  in  Ireland  also  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  authority  to  regulate  Irish  fisheries  should,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  be  a  board 
into  which  a  considerable  representative  element  should  enter." 

Question,  That  the  Draft  Report,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  be  read  a  Second  time, 
paragraph  by  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 


Noes,  3., 

Commander  Bethell 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Dr.  Tanner^ 


[Ai^oumed  till  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  \7th  August  1893, 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 

Mb.  Mabjobibanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mallock. 
Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 


Dr.  Tanner. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

Mr.  Robert  Price, 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 


Paragraph  1,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  2,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
^•^^-  c  Paragraphs 
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Paragraphs  3  and  4,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  5. — Amendment  proposed  in  line  1,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  with  regard  to  other 
round  fish,  amongst  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  cod  and  the  haddock  "-—(Mr. 
Buchanan). — Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph^ 
put. — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  EoUit. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  word  '*  haddock  "  to  insert  the  words 
^'thou^h  local  scarcities  in  certain  places  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  are  stated  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  operation  of  steam  trawlers  "-^The  Ohairman). — Question,  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  made. — Question  put,  That  the  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand  part  of 
the  Report. — The  Compaittee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Dr.  Clark. 


Ayes,  8. 

Commander  Bethell. 
Lord  Qeorge  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  RoUit. 

Paragraph  6. — Amendments  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "  plaice,"  to  insert  the  words  "  and 
that  this  diminution  must  be  attributed  to  over  fishing  by  trawlers  in  certain  localities" — (The 
Chairman). — Question  proposed,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted.^ — Amendment  proposed  to 
the  proposed  Amendment  to  leave  out  the  words  "  in  certain  localities  " — (Mr.  Buchanan). — 
Question,  That  the  words  "  in  certain  localities  "  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment.-*-The 
Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Dr.  Clark. 


Ayes,  8. 

Commander  Bethell. 
Lord  George  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  RolUt. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted,  put  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  6,  as  amended,  ctgreed  to. 

Paragraph  7,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  8. — Amendments  made. 

•  Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  words  "  forbid  the,"  to  insert  the  words 
"landing  or" — (Sir  A.  RolUt). — Question  put.  That  those  words  be  there  inserted.— The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  3. 

Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Sir  Albert  RoUit. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 


Another 
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Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  words  "  adoption  of,"  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  the,"  and  insert  the  words  "  any  size  limit  "•— (Mr.  MaZlock). — Question  put.  That  the 
word  "  the  "  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  7. 

Commander  BethelL 

Dr.  Clark, 

Lord  Qeorge  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Heneage^ 

Mr.  Pinkerton 

Mr.  Benahaw. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr,  Robert  Price, 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "boats,"  to  insert  the  words  "and 
the  smaller  limit  in  use  in  foreign  countries  would  be  of  no  practical  advanta^  "—(Commander 
Bethell). — Question  put^  That  those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  1. 
Commander  Bethell. 


Noes,  10. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

Mr.  Robert  Ihdoe. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

Dr.  Tanner. 


Another  Amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "  plaice,"  to  insert  the  words  "  and 
ten  inches  for" — (Mr,  Heneage). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Question,  That  the  paragraph,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Report, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  9,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  10. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  9,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  provided  such 
extension  can  be  effected  upon  an  international  basis,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  all  nations." — (Mr.  Mallock.) — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7, 

Commander  Bethell, 
Dr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Pinkei^on. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 
Dr.  Tanner. 

Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  11 — 21,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  22,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Lord  George  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Mallodc. 
Mr,  Robert  Price. 


Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  to  add  the  words 
might  be  prohibited  within  a  certain  area  of  Qalway  Bay,  say  within  a 


Paragraph  23. — An 
"  for  instance,  trawling  might  be  pro  J:  .        .       _ 

line  drawn  from  West  to  East  from  Castle  TuUy  upon  the  Connemara  Coast  to  Ballylee  Point 
upon  the  Coast  of  Clare  " — (The  Chairman). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 


Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  24. — An  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  to  add  the  words 

'  and  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in  all  cases  fishery  inspectors  should  be  selected  for 
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their  special  and  practical  knowledge,  and  not  for  any  other  consideration  " — (Dr.  Tanner).^ 
Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  added. — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Noes,  6. 

Commander  Bethell. 
Mr,  Buchanan* 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 


Question  put.  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — ^The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Heneage* 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Question,  That  the  Report  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee   to  the  House,  — put,and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  an  Appendix. 
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to 

London 

and  bade 
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Condition. 

Orders  of 
Committee. 

Home. 

to  Witness, 

A.  t.k. 

A.  i.  d. 

£.   9.   d 

George  Lowe  Alward 

Smack     Owner     and 
Fish  Salesman. 

Great  Grimsby   - 

S 

1  10    - 

2    6    4 

3  16    4 

Henry  Tooses   - 

Merchant  -        -       - 

Hull  .       .        -        . 

a 

2    5- 

2  11  10 

4  16  10 

Chtrles  Jeffs     • 

Fish  and  Ice  Merchant 

Great  Grimsby    - 

4 

a  -  - 

2  12    4 

6  12    4 

Rlcberd  Simpson 

Steam  Trawler  Owner  - 

Hull  -        .        .        - 

4 

8 

2  18  10 

6  18  10 

Richard  Roach  - 

Smack  Owner     - 

HuU  .        -        .        - 

4 

a  -  - 

2  16  10 

6  15  10 

Smack  Owner     - 

Hull  -        -        .        - 

t 

1  10    - 

2  12  10 

4    2  10 

l^niliam  Cro«sleyNor- 

An  Admiral  of  Grimsby 

Great  Grimsby    - 

2 

1  10    - 

1  17    a 

3    7    3 

mingtoQ. 

Fishing  Fleet. 

John  LitUe 

Smack  Owner     - 

Plymouth  -        -        - 

a 

2    6- 

4    1    - 

6    6- 

W.  J.  Seonders 

Fish  Salesman    - 

.  Brixham     -        -        - 

a 

2    6- 

a  11    - 

5  16    - 

John  Heme 

Smack  Owner     - 

Loweetoft  - 

2 

1  10    - 

12- 

2  12    - 

Willlaai  Caseley 

Smack  Owner     - 

Ramtgate  - 

1 

-  16    - 

-  12    - 

1    7    - 

John  Fell  • 

Chairman,   Lancashire 
Sea  Fisheries  Com- 

UlTerston  -        -       - 

a 

a  a  - 

a  17    4 

7-4 

mittee,  ^.p. 

Robert  Arthur  Dtwsdh 

Superintendent,     Lan- 
cashire Sea  Fisheries 
Committee. 

Lytham      -       -       - 

a 

a  a  - 

3    16 

6    4    6 

Captain          Absnlom 

Chairman,    Whitstable 

Whitstable - 

1 

1   1  - 

1    .2    - 

2    3*- 

Anderson. 

Oyster  Cempsny. 

George  Oatley  - 

Oyster  Dredgerman     - 

West  Cowes 

2 

I  10    - 

1     1    8 

2  11    8 

Joseph            Edward 

Ex-oyster       Merchant 

Brightlingsea      - 

1 

11- 

1    -    6 

2    I    6 

Richardson. 

and  Mayor  of  Bright- 
Ihigsea. 

Charles  Petrie  •       - 

Oyster  merchant 

Liverpool    .        -        . 

2 

1  10    - 

3    3    3 

4  13    - 

Peter  Esslemont 

Churman  Scotch  Fishery 
Board. 

Edinburgh  •        -        - 

a 

a  s  - 

6  14    6 

8  17    6 

Wfllinn     Carmiehael 

Professor   of    Natural 

Edfa&bnrgh  -        -       - 

5 

5    6- 

5  14    6 

10  10    6 

Mcintosh. 

History  at  University 
ofSt.  Andrews,  Mem- 
ber of  Scotch  Fishery 
Board. 

• 

Dr.  Wemyss  Fnlton  • 

Member      of      Scotch 
Fishery  Board. 

Edinburgh  -        •       - 

a 

a  a  - 

6  14    6 

8  17      6 

Professor  Lankester  - 

Linnoan  Professor,  Uni- 
Tersity  of  OxfonL 

Oxford 

1 

11- 

13    6 

2    4    6 

Ernest  W.  L.  Holt    - 

Nitoralittt  on  Staff  of 
Marine      Biological 
Society. 

Assistant       NatnraMit, 

Great  Grimsby   - 

2 

2    2- 

2    8    4 

4  10    4 

Joseph  Thomas  Cnn- 

Plymouth    • 

2 

2    2- 

a  18    - 

6 

ningham. 

Marine      Biological 
Society. 

Gnnder  Dannerig     - 

Fish  Coltorist,  Arendal, 
Norway. 

Plymouth   -        -        - 

2 

1  10    - 

3  19    - 

5    9- 

William  L.Calderwood 

Natoralist  - 

Plymouth  • 

2 

2    2- 

3  18    - 

6 

Professor  Herdman   - 

Professor    of    Natural 
History,     University 
College,  liverpool. 

Jiverpool    • 

2 

2    2- 

2    7    8 

4    0    8 

William  Sporgeon     - 

Fislierman  and  smack 

owner. 
Fisherman  and  smack 

Lowestoft   - 

I 

-  15    - 

1    -    ' 

1  16    - 

John  Swan 

Lowestoft    .       -       - 

I 

•  16    - 

1 

1  15    - 

Joseph  S.  Dyer  - 

owner. 
Fisherman  and  smaek 

Brixham    - 

2 

1  10    - 

2    -    - 

3  10    • 

William  Scott    - 

owner. 
Fisherman    and     boat 
owner. 

Torquay     -        •        - 

2 

1  10    - 

2 

3  10    - 

Ssmvel  Moody  • 

Fbherman  -       -        • 

Skegness    - 

2 

1  10    - 

1    3    6 

2  13    6 

John  Thomas  Bzton  - 

Fisherman  -        •        • 

Great  Grimsby    - 

2 

1  10    - 

16- 

2  16    - 

Thomas  Hatton 

Fisherman  - 

Great  Grinuby    - 

2 

1  10    - 

16- 

2  16    - 

Tabal  Cain  Taylor     • 

Fisherman  -        .        - 

Hull  . 

2 

1  10    - 

1  10    - 

3    -    - 

Robert  Balls     - 

Fisherman  -        •        • 

Great  Yarmouth  - 

2 

1  10    - 

-  16    - 

2    6- 

WiUiam  Prentice      - 

Manager  of  Trawling 
Fishing  Boats. 

Great  Yarmouth - 

2 

1  10    - 

-  16    - 

2    6- 

John  Wright     - 

Fisherman  - 

Southport,  Lancashire  - 

2 

1  10    - 

1  16     - 

3    6- 

Lawrence  Abram 

Fisherman  - 

Sonthport,  Lancashire  • 

2 

1  10    - 

I  10    - 

3    6    - 

George  Leek     - 

Fish  Merchant   - 

4 

3    -    - 

5  15    6 

8  15    6 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lynch      - 

Merchant,  j.p.     - 

Galway 

5 

6    6 

6  10    - 

11  15    - 

Rot.  W.  S.  Green 

Inspector      of      Irish 
Fisheries. 

Dublin 

3 

a    3    - 

4  10    - 

7  13    • 

John  Freeland  - 

Fisherman  -         -        - 

Turry,  Kincardineshire 

a 

2    6- 

2  19    - 

5    4- 

Mr.  W.  Pypcr  -        - 

Shipowner  -        .        - 

Aberdeen    -        .        - 

a 

3    3- 

6    8    6 

8  11     6 

Mr.  Robert  Crawford- 

Fisherman,        Smack 
Master. 

Yarmoath    • 

1 

-  15    - 

1-8 

1  15    8 
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OF 
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OS 
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of 

Days  Absent 

from 
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TOTAL 
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CONniTXON. 
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Home  under 

Orders  of 

Committee. 

Absence  fix>m 
Home. 

to 

London 
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allowed 
to  Witness. 

Mr.  Peter  Parkinson- 

Fisherman  «• 

^        . 

Hon  -       •       -       - 

8 

2    6- 

1  17    -    , 

4    2- 

George  G.  Sheeder    - 

Fisherman  • 

- 

8 

3    6- 

1  19    - 

4    4- 

Mr.  P.  F.  MoKenna  - 

SoUdtor     - 

- 

Girran 

8 

0    6- 

6  18    3 

12    4    2 

John  B.-  IfcNanghton 

Secretary   to 

Flihery 

Bnckip 

8 

8    8- 

4    8    4 

7  11    4 

Alex.  Dnthle     - 

Fisherman - 

- 

Port  Brrol  - 

8 

2    5- 

3    8- 

6    8- 

James  Braee     - 

Fisherman  • 

-        - 

St  Combs  • 

8 

2    6- 

8    0- 

6    6- 

Httf  h  limm      • 

FIshernan  • 

- 

Tiree  ,.        .       -       - 

4 

8    -    - 

8  17  11 

6  17  11 

Charles  Dnnnett 

Merchant  - 

- 

Wick  ,        .        .        . 

8 

2    6- 

0  11    9 

11  16    9 

JameiMacadie-       • 

Net  Manitfaetnrer 

Wick  .... 

4 

4    4- 

5  16    8 

10-8 

Mr.  G.M.  Sutherland 

Solicitor      - 

- 

Wick  .... 

4 

4    4- 

6  16    8 

10    ^    8 

Mr.  John  MitcbeU     - 

Gentleman  • 

- 

Peterhead   - 

8 

3    8- 

3    -    - 

6    3- 

M^liam  Croncher     • 

Fisherman  • 

•       • 

Lymington  -        •        - 

1 

-  16    - 

-M    8 

1  18    8 

James  Tail 

Fisherman  • 

• 

Near  Plymouth   -       - 

S 

8    5- 

9    8    4 

4    7    4 

Mr.  W.H.  Williams  - 

Manager    of 
Oompany. 

Fishery 

Falmouth    -       .       - 

8 

8    8- 

3  10    - 

6  13    - 

Mr.  James  Holbry     - 

Smack  owner 

•       ■ 

Plymouth   • 

S 

2    6- 

3  14    3 

6  19    3 

Mr.  Joseph  Kent       - 

Smack  owner 

•       • 

Plymouth    .        .        - 

S 

2    6- 
TOTAL 

8  14    8 
-    -    •    £. 

6  19    8 

816  18    6 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Tuesday y  2nd  May  1893. 
Mr.  John  Wrench  To  wee 
Mr.  G.  L.  AlwMrd  -        -        -        . 

Thursday,  ^th  May  1893. 
Mr.  H.  Toozes        -        -        -        . 
Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Barber 
Mr.  Charles  Jeffs    •        -        .        . 
Mr.  Richard  Simpson      ... 
Mr.  Richard  Roach         -        .        - 
Mr.  Christopher  Pickering 
Mr.  G.  L.  Alward  -        -        . 

Tuesday,  9th  May  1893. 
Mr.  Walter  James  Wallis 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lovell - 
Mr.  George  Tampen       -        .        • 
Mr.  William  Crossley  Normington  - 
Mr.  John  Little      —       -        -        . 
Mr.  W.  J.  Saunders       -        -        • 

TJiursday,  Wth  May  1893. 

Mr.  John  Whitfield  Hame 
Mr.  William  Caseley      -        -        - 
Mr.  Joseph  Murrell        ... 
Mr.  Edward  Jex    -        -        .        . 


PAGE 

1 
9 


23 

28 
28 
34 
37 
37 
40 


42 
44 
45 
47 
56 
64 


67 
75 

78 
83 


PAGE 


Tuesday,  {Qth  May  1893. 
Mr.  John  Fell        .... 
Mr.  Robert  Arthur  Dawson    - 
Mr.  Arthur  Da  vies  Berrington 

Thursday,  18M  May  1893. 
Mr.  John  Wrench  Towse 
Captain  Absalom  Anderson    . 
Mr.  George  Oatley 
Captain  Geoflrey  L.  Austin   . 
Mr.  Joseph  Edward  Richardson 
Mr.  Sydney  Barber        ... 
Mr.  Charles  Petrie         -        -        • 
Mr.  Sidney  Johnson        ... 

Thursday,  \st  June  1893. 
Mr.  Arthur  Davies  Berrington 

Tuesday,  6th  June  1893. 
Mr,  Peter  Esslemont      -        -        .        , 
Professor  William  Carmichael  Mcintosh 


90 

98 

106 


-  Ill 
111,  117 

-  115 

-  118 

-  123 
.  124 

-  127 

-  129 


131 


142 
159 


Thursday,  8th  June  1893. 

Professor  William  Carmichael  Mcintosh  165 
Dr.  Wemyss  Fulton        -        -        -        -174 

Tuesday,  I3th  June  1893. 

Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester  .        -        .184 

Dr.  Albert  Giinther        -        -        .        -  190 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  L.  Holt  -        -        -        -  192 

Thursday  15th  June  1893. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  L.  Holt  -        -        -        -  201 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham    -        -  201 

Mr.  Gunder  Dannevig    ....  207 

Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood  -        -        -        -  212 

Professor  W.  A.  Herdmon      ...  220 


Tuesday,  20th  June  1893. 
Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  (attending  by 

permission  of  ihe  House  of  Lords)  -  225 
Mr.  William  Spurgeon  -  -  -  .  230 
Mr.  John  Swan      -        -        .        -        •     233 


Thursday,  22nd  June  1893. 
Mr.  Joseph  Dyer  -  -  .  . 
Mr.  Wilham  ueorge  Scott  - 
Mr.  Samuel  Moody  ... 
Mr.  J.  T.  Exton  -  -  .  - 
Mr.  Thomas  Hatton  ... 
Mr.  Tubal  Cain  Ti\y lor. 

Tuesday,  27th  June  1893. 

Mr.  Robert  Balls   .        .  .  - 

Mr.  William  Prentice    -  .  - 

Mr.  John  Wright  -         .  -  - 

Mr.  L.  Abram       .        -  a  . 

Mr.  A.  W.  Maconochie  -  -  - 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  Aflalo 

Thursday,  29th  June  1893. 
Mr.  George  Leek  .... 
Mr.  Michael  Lynch         ... 
Mr.  A.  H.  Singe  -        -        -        . 


236 
239 
241 
243 
246 
255 


259 
260 
262 
266 
26V 
278 


281 
283 

286 


Tuesday,  Wth  July  1893. 

Mr.  William  Spotswood  Green  -  290,  298 
Mr.  Arthur  Davies  Berrington      -        .     298 

Thursday,  I3th  July  1893. 

Mr.  John  Freeland  -  .  -  -  300 
Mr.  William  Pyper  ....  393 
Mr.  Robert  Crawford  .  .  .  .311 
Mr.  George  Sheedcr  •  .  .  -  313 
Mr.  Peter  Parkinson  -  .  -  316,  318 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Berrington      .        -        -  '  318 

Tuesday,  18M  July  1893. 

Mr.  Peter  Eraser  McKenna   -        .        -  319 

Mr.  John  L.  McNaughton      -        .        .  324 

Mr.  James  Bruce  -        -        .        -        .  332 

Mr.  Alexander  Duthie  ....  333 

Thursday,  20th  July  1893. 

Mr.  Hugh  Munn   .....  34Q 

Mr.  Charles  Dunnett      ....  342 

Mr.  James  Macadie        .        -        .        «  347 

Mr.  George  Miller  Sutherland         -        .  349 

Mr.  John  Mitchell  -        .        •        .        .  352 

Tuesday,  25th  July  1893. 
The     Hon.    John     Scott    Montagu     (a 

Member  of  the  House  of  Commons)     .  359 

Mr.  William  Croucher  ....  359 

Mr.  W.  H.  Williams      -        -        -        .  361  . 

Mr.  James  Tall      -        .        .        .        .  353  ' 

Mr.  James  Holbry  ....  3^5 

Mr.  Joseph  Kent  -        .        -        .        .  359 
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MIJ!fUTES     OF      EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday y  2nd  May  1893. 


M£MB£BS   PBE8ENT: 


Commander  BethelL 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

Mr.  Fumess. 


Mr.  Heneage. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Sir  Albert  BoUit 


Mb.  marjoribanks,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  John  Wbench  Towsb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

1.  You  are  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2.  Which  holds  it«  meetings  at  Fishmongers' 
Hall,  does  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

3.  Were  you  appointed  in  the  year  1888? 
— Yes. 

4.  The  association  was  originally  founded  in 
Norwich,  I  believe,  in  1882,  was  it  not  ? — No,  at 
Lowestoft. 

5.  The  objects  of  the  association  are,  I  believe, 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in 
the  sea  fishine  industry  and  the  trades  connected 
therewith  ?— Yes. 

6.  The  promotion  and  improvement  of  the 
harbour  accommodation  and  the  consideration  of 
all  questions  affecting  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry ? — Yes. 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  members  connected 
with  your  association  ? — One  hundred  and  eighty- 
threcj  and  57  affiliated  bodies  and  associations. 

8.  I  believe  affiliated  bodies  have  been  formed 
throughout  England  round  the  coasts  ? — Yes,  and 
some  in  Scotland  too. 

9.  Can  you  give  me  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  men  connected  directly  and  indirectly 
with  the  association  and  represented  by  the 
association  ? — Approximately  about  80,000. 

10.  I  believe  that  for  some  years  past,  in  cou- 
lequence  of  the  quantity  of  immature  fish  landed, 
that  you  have  had  conferences  and  congresses, 
both  national  and  international  at  the  Fish- 
mongers' Hall  ? — Several. 

11.  I  will  take  the  conference  of  the  13th 
of  November  1888  of  the  trawl  fishing  industry. 

0.93. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

Will  you  read  the  resolutions  which  were  passed 
on  that  occasion  ? — **(l.)  That  we  find  a  large 
and  distressing  diminution  in  the  North  Sea  of 
soles,  turbot,  plaice,  and  all  flat  fish,  and  view 
with  alarm  the  future  unless  some  steps  are  imme- 
diately  taken  to  prohibit  the  catching  of  inmiature 
fish.  (2.)  That  the  conference  petition  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  urging  them  to  enter  into 
negociations  with  all  Continental  Governments 
to  establish  an  international  law  to  prohibit  the 
wilful  catching  of  immature  fish,  and  to  make 
it  unlawful  to  offer  such  immature  fish  for 
sale." 

12.  I  believe  a  ver^  important  meeting  was 
held  of  the  trawl  fishmg  industry  at  Hull  on 
the  30th  of  April  1890  ?— Yes. 

13.  Will  you  read  the  resolutions  that  were 
then  passed,  which  you  will  find  at  the  bottom 
of  page  4  of  your  proof  ? — *^  That  this  Conference 
of  the  Trawl  Fishmg  Industry  of  the  East  Coast, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  Hull,  Grimsby, 
Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Scarboro',  and  Boston, 
having  realised  the  enormous  loss  which  the 
trade  has  sustained  year  by  year  through  the 
wholesale  capture  and  destruction  of  immature 
and  inedible  fish,  hereby  resolves  that  the  time 
has  come  when  a  strong  and  united  effort  should 
be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil ;  and 
as  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direction  it  is  agreed 
by  the  whole  of  the  delegates  here  assembled 
for  themselves  individually  and  the  companies, 
corporations,  fleets,  and  associations  they  repre- 
sent, to  abstain  during  the  coming  summer  from 
fishing  on  the  grounds  where  immature  fish 
are  generally  caught  in  great  abundance,  such 

A  grounds 
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Mr.  TowgE. 


[^Continued. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit^ continued. 

grounds  being  specified  in  the  next  resolution." 
"That  the  fishing  grounds  or  nurseries  where 
experience  has  found  immature  fish  to  be  most 
prolific,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going resolution^  shall  be  defined  as  follows : 
That  part  of  the  North  Sea  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  which  is  the  German  and  Danish  Coasts, 
western  boundary,  lon^itude^  7  deg.  30  min., 
northern  boundary^  latitude  56  deg.,  southern 
boundary,  latitude,  53  deg.  50  min."  '*  That 
the  term  immature  fish  shall^  for  the  purpose  of 
this  conference  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
preceding  resolutions,  be  interpreted  to  mean 
as  follows  :  A  lemon  sole  which  measures  less 
than  12  inches,  a  sole  which  measures  less  th»n 
10  inches,  a  turbot  which  measures  less  than 
12  inches,  a  brill  which  measures  less  than  12 
inches,  a  plaice  which  measures  less  than  1 1  inches. 
In  all  cases  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  end 
of  the  tail."  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
ference it  is  highly  necessary  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  trade,  and  for  the  preservation  of  an 
important  food  supply,  that  Parliament  should 
be  asked  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  immature  fish  as  defined  by  this 
conference;  and  that  the  delegates  from  the 
ports  here  represented  who  attend  the  inter- 
national conference  to  be  held  in  London  during 
the  summer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association,  are  hereby 
instructed  to  press  for  legislative  interference  of 
a  national  and  international  character." 

14.  I  think  similar  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  London  Fish  Trade  Association  ? — Yes. 

15.  Held  at  Billingsgate  Market  on  June  26th, 
1890  ?— That  was  so. 

16.  I  will  not  take  you  through  those. 
Similar  resolutions  were  again  passed,  were  they 
not,  at  a  meeting  at  Fishmongers'  Hall  on  June 
30th,  1890?— Yes. 

17.  Now  I  will  take  you  to  the  following 
July,  that  is  July  1891,  page  9  of  your  proof. 
An  international  conference  was  held  at  which,  I 
believe,  representatives  attended  from  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Netherlands,  Spain, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  at  Fishmongers'  Ilall, 
when  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  which  you 
will,  perhaps,  kindly  read? — **That  this  con- 
ference considers  it  desirable  that  an  ofiScial 
international  conference  of  European  maritime 
powers  should  be  held,  with  the  view  of  con- 
cluding a  convention  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
landing  and  sale  of  undersized  flat  fish  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  That  this  con- 
ference, moreover,  considers  it  desirable  that 
before  the  official  conference  meets,  the  different 
nations  interested  in  the  sea  fisheries  of  European 
waters  will  collect,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
sufficient  information,  scientific  as  well  as  statis- 
tical, with  regard  to  the  damage  done  by  the 
capttu*e  of  undersized  fish  by  their  fishermen. 
That  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection 
Association  be  requested  to  formulate  a  set  of 
questions  with  a  view  to  obtaining  scientific  and 
statistical  information  in  relation  to  undersized 
fish,  and  forward  it  to  each  delegate,  in  order 
that  he  may  submit  it  to  his  Government  for 
adoption." 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

18.  I  believe  in  pursuance  of  the  last  resolu- 
tion you  did  circulate  inquiries  and  you  received 
replies  from  Hull,  Aberdeen,  Grimsby,  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  Plymouth,  a  summary  of  which 
you  produce  ? — Yes. 

19.  Some  exception  was,  I  think,  taken  by  the 
Dutch  Government? — Yes. 

20.  Of  what  nature  was  that,  can  you  tell 
me  ? — Yes.  The  Netherlands  delegate  pro- 
posed to  proceed  as  follows :  "  Each  nation 
interested  in  the  fisheries  of  fiat-fish  in  the 
North  Sea  undertakes  to  investigate  where, 
when,  and  to  what  extent  a  destruction  of 
yoimg  fish,  and  especially  not  yet  market- 
able flat-fish,  takes  place.  This  investiga- 
tion is  only  performed  when  the  other  nations 
interested  in  the  question  are  willing  to  execute 
similar  researches.  They  are  to  last  at  least  a 
whole  year.  The  reports  brought  forth  by  each 
delegate  are  laid  before  a  meeting  of  delegates. 
They  contain  the  answers  to  the  following  Ques- 
tions :  What  should  be  the  minimum  size  ot  the 
various  kinds  of  flat-fish  for  market  purposes? 
Would  it  be  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  sale  with- 
out at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  capture  or 
landing  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  establish  regulations 
for  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets  ?  Womd  it  be 
suitable  to  restrict  or  prohibit  trawling  at  cer- 
tain periods  diu*ing  certain  seasons  or  at  certain 
areas?  What  form  or  formulation  legislative 
interference  should  take?  This  meeting  is  in- 
structed by  a  written  report  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  delegates,  and  the  committee 
may  be  appointed  by  writing.  The  delegates 
instructed  m  the  said  way  may  deliberate  as  to 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
small,  not  yet  marketable  fish  (especially  flat- 
fish). They  are  to  try  to  agree  with  one  another 
and  subject  the  measures  they  agree  upon  to 
their  respective  governments.  The  governments 
are  to  come  in  negotiation  with  one  another  and 
decide  in  how  far  they  will  execute  the  proposed 
meastu*es." 

21.  The  Dutch  Government,  I  believe,  made 
some  protest  ? — Yes. 

22.  Have  you  got  that  ?— No ;  but  that  was 
so. 

23.  I  think  afterwards  the  scientific  portion  of 
the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Association,  and,  in  combination  witii  that, 
you  took  steps  to  obtain  information  from 
Grimsby,  and  other  ports,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

24.  Can  you  tell  me  what  regulations  have 
been  made  by  other  nations  on  the  subject 
of  the  catching  of  immature  fish.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Be^ian  Government.  The  Ostend 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  believe,  passed  a  reso- 
lution; will  you  read  that? — "That  it  is 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  undersized  flat 
fish,  and  power  was  given  to  the  King  of  Belgium, 
in  a  recent  law  passed  in  that  country,  to  carry 
out  any  restriction  which  his  Majesty  might  find 
necessary.  The  following  sizes  are  now  in  force, 
under  the  order  of  the  Belgian  Government.** 

25.  I  think  you  may  put  in  this  Table,  which 
gives  the  sizes  for  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
France.     Will  you  put  that  in  ? — Yes. 

The  following  Table  was  handed  m : — 
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Saleable  Minimum  (Approximate). 

staa. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Bnun  • 

. 

■_ 

HinB. 

Ood       - 

10  ins. 

Sins. 

— 

rUmnder 

- 

- 

6|in8. 

MnUet  . 

- 

- 

Siins. 

PUioe  . 

7-S.in8. 

Sins. 

6|in8. 

Shad     - 

f      7-fiM. 

2  •      •■ 

:^ 

Siins. 

Soto      • 
Sturgoon 

Root  of 

•s 

6|in8. 
6|ins. 

Tnrbot- 

1      lOins. 

5       Sins. 

<? 

— 

Whiting 

iS      T-ains. 

1        Sins. 

h 

- 

BrUl      . 

10  ins. 

- 

- 

Bay       - 

10  ins. 

- 

- 

Hamimt 

10  ins. 

- 

- 

Hftddock 

10  ins. 

- 

- 

Dab      . 

7-f  ins. 

— 

— 

Chairman. 

26.  I  Bhould  like  to  know  upon  that,  what 
powers  the  Belgian  Government  took  to  enforce 
these  regulations  ? — I  have  not  been  informed. 

27.  Nor  do  you  know  whether  these  restric- 
tions have  been  put  into  force  actually  ? — No. 

28.  Or  if  the  catchers  of  fish  under  these 
dimensions  are  penalised  ? — No. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

29.  A  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
sea  fishing  industry  was  held  at  Fishmongers' 
Hall,  on  February  24th,  1892,  and  resolutions 
were  passed.  W  ill  you  read  those  ? — "  That 
this  conference,  having  regard  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  resulting  from  wholesale  destruc- 
tion 01  undersized  flat  fish,  hereby  requests  the 
Government  to  take  immediate  action  in  the 
matter,  and  as  a  first  step,  to  enact  a  law  to  pro- 
hibit tiie  sale  of  undersized  flat  fish  in  British 
markets — undersized  fiat  fish  being  as  follows : — 
Brill  under  12  inches  in  extreme  length,  lemon 
soles  11  inches,  plaice  10  inches,  soles  10  inches, 
turbot  12  inches." 

30.  At  a  general  committee  meeting  of  your 
association  held  on  the  18th  October  1892,  it 
was  moved,  I  believe  by  Dr.  Fowler,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  James  Alward,  "That  a  deputa- 
tion from  this  association  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  facilitate 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to  con- 
aider  tne  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  landing 
and  sale  of  undersized  flat  fish  "  ? — That  was  so. 

31.  Did  that  deputation  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  did  he  intimate  that  that  Committee 
would  be  eranted  ? — Yes. 

32.  And  afterwards  was  a  motion  made  in  the 
House  and  a  Committee  ultimately  appointed  ? 
—Yes. 

33.  Can  you  say  whether  the  feeling  is  that 
legislation  should  be  on  national  or  international 
lines  ? — International  lines. 

34.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  prefer- 
ence?— Because  if    it  were    national  it  would 
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only  aflect  our  fishermen,  and  they  could  only 
land  certain  sized  fish,  whereas  if  it  were 
international  it  would  prevent  foreigners  from 
landing  undersized  fish  for  sale. 

35.  Even  in  their  own  countries? — Even  in 
their  own  countries. 

36.  Does  it  appear  to  you  disadvantageous  that 
foreigners  should  be  at  libertv  to  fish  and  land 
fish  in  their  own  countries  without  any  obstacle, 
and  that  English  fishermen  should  be  prevented 
from  doing  the  like,  or  the  contrary.  What  is  the 
feeling  of  the  fishermen  ? — Our  fishermen,  I 
should  think,  should  have  equal  rights  with 
foreign  fishermen. 

37.  And  no  more  ? — And  no  more. 

38.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  of  fish  landed  on  the 
English  and  Welsh  coasts,  and  as  to  its  value  ? — 
Yes.  In  188t),  statistics  were  compiled  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  first  annual  Keport  of  the 
Inspector  of  Sea  Fisheries  for  England  and 
Wi^es,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  weight  of 
fish  landed  on  the  English  and  Welsh  coasts  was 
6,412,433  cwt.  and  valued  3,688,079/.,  being  of 
the  average  of  11  *.  6  rf.  per  cwt.  Then  passing 
over  the  next  few  years  and  taking  the  statistics 
of  1891,  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  fish  landed 
was  5,966,076  cwt.  and  valued  at  4,491,018/., 
representing  an  average  value  of  1 5  #.  per  cwt. 
I  think  I  may  remark  that  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Fisheries  Inspectors*  statistics,  full  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  upon  them,  inasmuch  as  great 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  getting  in  the 
reports  from  the  vanous  fishing  centres. 

39.  Has  the  quantitjr  of  fish  landed  during 
each  of  the  six  years  varied  very  greatly  or  not? 
— No,  it  has  been  fairly  constant. 

40.  What  about  the  value? — The  value  has  in- 
creased by  1,197,061  /. 

Chairman. 

41.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  value,  has  the  increased 
value  arisen  on  account  of  more  valuable  sorts 
of  fish  having  been  caught,  or  is  it  a  general  rise 
in  the  price  of  all  fish  ? — I  take  it  that  it  is  a 
general  rise  in  the  price  of  all  fish.     That  is  so. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

42.  Can  you  particularise  some  species?— 
Soles  have  increased  materially,  and  other  prime 
fish. 

43.  They  have  exceptionally  increased,  have 
they  not  ?— Yes. 

44.  Can  you  mention  any  others  particularly  ? 
— Turbot,  brill,  and  plaice  of  good  quality. 

Chairman. 

45.  Then  the  increased  value  does  arise  rather 
from  the  increase  in  value  of  certain  sorts  of  fish 
than  from  a  general  increase  over  the  whole  bulk, 
does  it  ? — Certainly. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

46.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  increase  has 
been  greater  in  the  cases  of  prime  or  common 
fish  ? — I  think  I  would  rather  leave  that  for  some 
practical  man  to  answer. 

47.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  this :  while 
the  quantity  has  remained  constant,  or  nearly 
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constant,  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
catching  power,  which  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased?— It  has  enormously  increased.  The 
tonnage  of  steam-yessels,  I  think,  in  1886, 
speakmg  from  memory,  was  about  10,000  tons, 
whereas  the  last  statistical  report  stated  that  it 
was  24,000. 

48.  I  think  1  am  correct  in  saying,  am  I  not, 
that  the  last  ten  years  has  seen  almost  the  com- 
mencement, and  certainly  a  vast  increase  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  fishing  ? — Undoubtedly. 

49.  Can  you  giye  any  particular  figures  as  to 
the  increase  ? — In  what  way  ? 

50.  As  to  the  number  of  steam-trawlers  and 
the  like  during  the  past  few  years  ? — Yes. 

51.  Will  you  kindly  do  so?— In  1887  the 
registered  steam  tonnage  was  10,127  tons,  and 
the  number  of  yessels  was  275.  In  1888,  the 
number  of  vessels  was  294,  representing  a  ton- 
nage of  11,575  tons.  In  1889,  295  vessels, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  12,580  tons.  In  1890, 
338  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  15,206 
tons;  and  in  1891,459  vessels,  representing  a 
tonnage  of  21,993  tons ;  you  may  say  22,000  tons. 

52.  Having  regard  to  the  increased  catching 
power,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  has  remained  very  nearly  stationary? — 
I  rather  object  to  the  word  "  quantity  "  being 
used;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  ^^  weight, '  because 
if  you  use  the  word  "  quantity  '*  it  might  mean  the 
number  of  fish. 

53.  I  will  take  "quantity "to mean  "weight;" 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  statistics  ? — It  is  owing 
principally  to  the  great  weight  of  immature  fish 
that  is  caught. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

54.  Arising  out  of  that,  may  I  ask  you  this  : 
is  this  only  steam  tonnage  you  have  been  quoting? 
— I  have  been  only  quoting  steam  tonnage. 

55.  You  have  not  taken  cognisance  of  sailing 
yessels? — No.  In  1891  the  number  of  vessels 
altogether  was  8,063,  and  the  total  gross  tonnage 
was  207,515  tons  for  England  and  Wales. 

Sir  Albert  TlolUt. 

56.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  sailing  tonnage 
has  increased  or  decreased,  or  how,  during  the 
last  six  or  eight  years? — It  has  decreased  by 
about  8,000  tons. 

57.  As  an  evidence  of  the  capture  of  immature 
fish,  can  you  speak  as  to  the  quantity  which  has 
been  destroyed  at  Billingsgate.  Am  I  correct 
in  saying  that  in  the  last  five  years  433  tons  of 
uusizeable,  not  putrid,  fish  have  been  destroyed 
as  being  unfit  for  food?— During  the  last  10 
years  there  has  been  721  tons  destroyed. 

58.  We  will  take  it  that  during  the  last  10 
years  721  tons  has  been  destroyed  as  being 
simply  unsizeable  ? — Yes,  or  as  thrown  away  as 
being  of  no  use ;  discarded  even  by  the  poor. 

59.  That  was  not  because  it  was  bad  or  unfit 
for  food,  was  it  ? — No. 

60.  I  believe  it  was  fish  which  was  thrown 
out  at  Billingsgate  by  the  salesmen  as  being 
unsaleable  for  the  reason  you  have  stated? — 
Yes. 

61.  And  was  wasted? — Yes. 

62.  And  is  it  a  fact  that  they  would  not  even 
send  from  the  police-courts  for  it,  because  it  was 
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not  large  enough  for  consumption  ? — On  several 
occasions  messages  have  been  sent  to  the  police- 
courts,  and  the  poor  have  been  down,  and  I 
myself  have  seen,  notably  in  1890,  after  a  very 
large  arrival  of  immature  fish,  poor  people  in  the 
market  sorting  over  and  taking  out  only  that 
which  you  would  place  upon  your  own  table ; 
all  smaller  fish  they  threw  on  one  side  and  would 
not  have. 

63.  So  that  practically  these  700  or  800  tons 
could  not  be  disposed  of  even  as  a  gift  ? — Quite 
so. 

64.  And  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  the  Fish* 
mongers'  Company  we  have  had  a  quart  bottle 
of  soles  containing  a  pound,  in  which  there  were 
10  fish?— Yes. 

^5.  And  that  fish  was  purchased  in  the  open 
market,  was  it  not  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  in 
regard  to  the  weight  of  immature  fish,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  multiplv  it  by  four.  Those 
721  tons  only  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
officers  of  the  Fishmongers*  Company  ;  but  large 
quantities  are  taken  away  by  purchasers,  and 
tney  find  on  their  arrival  at  their  respective 
shops  that  they  have  to  throw  away  a  large 
quantity  of  the  small  fish.  In  fact,  it  is  com- 
puted that  out  of  every  five  trunks  two  have 
to  be  thrown  away. 

66.  I  need  not  ask  you,  but  this  must  be, 
must  it  not,  a  great  injury,  not  only  to  the  fish 
trade  but  to  the  consumer  in  the  large  centres? 
— Undoubtedly. 

67.  And  the  remedy  which  the  association 
has  proposed,  I  think,  has  been  to  prohibit  by 
law  the  capture  and  landing  of  undersized  fish  ? 
— I  could  hardly  say  capture. 

68.  The  landing  and  sale  ? — Yes,  the  landing 
and  sale. 

69.  The  landing  and  sale  of  undersized  fish  ? 
—Yes. 

70.  And,  I  believe,  their  view  has  always 
been,  has  it  not,  that  the  question  of  size  should 
be  considered  and  determined  by  the  Committee 
after  hearing  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

71.  They  have  not  gone  further  than  that  in 
their  later  inquiries  and  resolutions,  have  they  ? 
-No. 

72.  May  I  ask  you  whether  there  is  a  general 
and  ver^  strong  feeling  that  some  legislation, 
international  if  possible,  is  very  desirable? — Un- 
doubtedly, but  it  was  thought  before  any  legisla- 
tion of  an  international  character  were  to  take 
place,  legislation  of  a  national  character  should 
be  first  adopted. 

73.  On  the  limited  lines  which  I  have  last 
mentioned,  that  is  the  prohibition  of  the  landing 
and  sale  oif  immature  fish  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

74.  Does  your  association  represent  one  part 
of  England,  or  is  it  pretty  well  drawn  from  all 
parts? — All  parts. 

75.  The  south  coast  as  well  as  the  east  coast  ? 
—Yes. 

76.  You  said  there  were  some  Scotch  repre- 
sentatives en  it,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

77.  Where  from  ?— Fraserburgh,  Arbroath, 
Westhaven,  Burghhead,  and  Lossiemouth. 

78.  Do  you  represent  one  form  of  fishing  in- 
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dnstry  more  than  another? — No,  various  ques- 
tions are  brought  up  appertaining  to  different 
classes  offish. 

79.  You  spoke  of  the  conferences  that  jou 
held  in  1888  as  conferences  of  the  Trawl  Fishing 
indnstnr  ? — That  was  at  Hull. 

80.  1  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  said 
with  regard  to  the  Hull  conference  in  1890. 
You  caaie  to  a  resolution  about  abstaining  from 
fishing  on  certain  grounds  in  the  North  Sea,  did 
you  ? — ^The  Hull  trawl  representatiyes  did. 

81.  Was  anything  done  with  regard  to  that  ?— 
They  did  abstain. 

82.  For  how  long  ? — I  do  not  know  how  long ; 
about  two  seasons  I  think  it  was. 

83.  And  these  grounds,  as  I  understand  by  the 
chart,  were  the  parts  most  remote  from  the 
English  Coast?— Yes. 

84.  They  did  not  separate  off  any  areas  near 
the  British  Coast,  did  they? — I  think  it  was 
general,  but  I  think  that  is  rather  a  question  for 
a  practical  man  to  answer. 

85.  I  merely  wanted  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  limit  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  did. 

86.  Has  there  been  any  result  ? — It  was  stated 
that  there  had  been  beneficial  results. 

87.  Do  you  mean  in  securing  better  fish? — 
More  mature  fish. 

88.  I  did  not  quite  understand  with  regard  to 
the  sizes  ^ou  mentioned.  Are  the  same  sizes 
laid  down  m  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  France  ? — 
No,  they  vary;  some  are  rather  smaller. 

89.  1  he  three  countries  vary  in  the  sizes  they 
fix  upon  ? — ^Yes. 

90.  As  to  the  sizes  that  you  gave  as  settled 
upon  by  yoiu*  Association,  are  they  a  fourth 
variety  of  size?  Do  they  agree  with  either 
Belgium  or.  France  ? — 1  think  they  fairly  agree 
with  Belgium. 

91.  Anyhow  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  size  should  be  fixed  upon, 
is  there  not? — Those  trawling  in  the  North  Sea 
are  fairly  agreed  upon  the  sizes,  but  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  on  the  West  and  South-West 
Coasts.  They  consider  their  breeding  groimds 
are  better,  and  their  fish  are  more  ^ible  at  a 
slightly  decreased  size.  But  still  I  think  when 
the  resolutions  were  adopted  the  South  and  West 
Coasts  agreed  to  accept  them. 

92.  But  still,  as  far  as  I  gather  from 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  France  adopting 
difiTerent  limits,  and  you  adopting  another  limit 
with  regard  to  the  North  Sea  even,  there  is 
difiference  of  opinion  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  thought 
you  were  speaking  more  particularly  of  our  own 
fish  salesmen. 

93.  Then  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  the 
catchiuff  power,  you  stated  that  the   catch  was 

EracticfUly  stationary  for  the  last  few  years. 
[ave  you  any  figures  to  show,  apart  from  the 
subject  of  immature  fish,  what  the  increase  or 
decrease  per  ton  of  good  fish  that  you  catch  is  ? 
—No. 

94.  Immature  fish  is  all  included,  is  it  ? — Yes^ 
it  is  all  included. 

95.  You  concluded  at  once,  as  I  understand, 
that  the  immature  fish  was  the  entire  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  that  although  you  have  parts  of 
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the  catch  increasing  yet   the   catch  itself   was 
stationary  in  weight  ?— Yes. 

96.  Do  you  attribute  it  exclusively  to  that  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  attribute 
it  to. 

97.  Have  you  anything  to  show  us  whether 
there  has  been  any  increase  or  not  in  the  catch 
of  good  fish  corresponding  to  this  great  increase 
in  the  catching  power? — No.  lou  see  the 
statistical  tables  and  the  reports  give  the  quantity 
of  fish  landed,  they  do  not  individualize  gooa 
fish  as  against  small-sized  fish. 

98.  With  regard  to  the  last  question  asked 
you  upon  the  point  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  you 
would  be  averse,  I  understand,  to  any  legislation 
prohibiting  capture? — I  think  it  would  be  im- 
possible. 

^9.  Then  would  you  in  anjr  way  decrease  the 
destruction  of  immature  fish  if  you  did  not  pro- 
hibit their  capture?—  Fishermen  who  were  unable 
to  land  their  fish  would  be  more  careful,  perhaps. 
Having  captured  small-sized  fish  (I  will  not  say 
immature,  because  there  is  a  question  as  to 
the  maturity)  they  would  be  more  careful  to  re- 
turn such  small-sized  fish  than  they  are  at  present. 
No  doubt  great  difiiculty  exists  as  to  dealing 
with  such  fish,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
quantity  is  not  destroyed  by  means  of  the  trawl 
before  they  could  return  it. 

Sir  Albert  RoUiU 

100.  May  I  ask  this  one  question  upon  that, 
would  they  also  be  likely  to  abstain  from  going 
to  neighbourhoods  where  that  small  fish  is 
generaUy  caught? — Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

101.  But  when  the  trawl  is  brought  up  full  of 
fish,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  would  then 
separate  them  and  return  the  immature  fish  ? — 
They  would  be  compelled  to. 

102.  Supposing  tney  did  that,  would  the  fish 
live  if  put  back  into  the  sea  ? — That  is  a  question 
I  cannot  answer,  a  good  deal  of  it  might. 

103.  But  if  they  did  not  live  would  you  in 
any  way  prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  by 
merely  restricting  the  landing  and  sale  ? — I  think 
vou  would,  because  fishermen  knowing  that  they 
had  a  lot  of  immature  fish  would  say :  '^  It  is  no 
use  our  going  over  these  grounds,  because  we 
shall  be  capturing  immature  fish,  which  we  can- 
not land,"  and  therefore  they  would  move  to 
other  grounds  where  the  better  sized  fish  could  be 
obtained. 

104.  Do  the  fishermen  know  sufficiently  the 
various  grounds  where  immature  fish  are  more 
plentiful  than  others  ? — Yes. 

105.  They  do?— Yes. 

106.  Then  why  should  not  they  now  avoid 
these  grounds  as  much  as  possible  ? — Because  of 
competition. 

107.  Then  would  it  not  be  a  better  mode  of 
saving  the  fish  to  limit  the  areas  either  by  inter- 
national arrangement  or  some  other  means? — 
No  arrangement  can  be  made  internationally,  or 
at  least  no  arrangement  can  be  made  by  them- 
selves internationally.  It  must  be  done  by  con- 
vention, and  if  one  man  goes  to  one  part  and 
gets  a  good  haul,  others  may  follow,  and  after 
a  while  they  may  clear  that  ground.     Seeing 
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others  continuing,  it  necessarily  follows  by  com- 
petition that  everybody  would  endeavour  to  go 
there  with  a  view  of  obtaining  as  much  as  they 
could  as  against  their  rivals. 

108.  But  you  propose  here,  do  you  not,  that 
we  should  take  steps  to  have  an  international 
arrangement  to  prevent  the  landing  and  sale  of 
immature  fish,  and  that  that  would  probably  do 
a  great  deal  towards  fostering  the  fish  supplies  of 
the  North  Sea.  And  what  I  was  asking  you 
was  this :  would  it  not  also  be  desirable  ana  pro- 
bably more  effective  to  take  steps  to  arrive  at  an 
international  arrangement  by  which  these  areas, 
which  you  say  are  well  known,  where  the  imma- 
ture fish  are  plentiful,  should  be  put  under 
international  restrictions  in  order  to  prevent  cer- 
tain modes  of  fishing  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
jrear? — No;  because  I  think  the  grounds  vary 
m  productiveness.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  specific  rules  as  to  where  you 
should  fish  and  where  you  should  not.  At  one 
time  certain  grounds  may  be  depleted,  and,  if 
left  unmolested,  in  due  course  they  may  again  be 
replenished. 

109.  Quite  so  ;  and  if  you  have  an  international 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the-  North  Sea,  that 
could  be  effected  and  carried  out,  could  it  not  ? 
— It  would  have  to  be  a  constant  arrange- 
ment 

110.  But  there  would  be  no  more  diflSculty  in 
arriving  at  an  international  arrangement  on  the 
one  subject  than  there  would  be  on  the  other, 
would  there  ? — I  think  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
internationally  arrancing  where  fishermen  should 
go  for  their  fish.  I  think  you  must  leave  that  al- 
most to  the  common-sense  of  the  fishermen. 

111.  You  might  just  as  well  say  you  would 
leave  it  to  the  common-sen^e  of  the  fishermen  as 
to  what  sort  of  fish  they  are  going  to  catch.  I 
mean  the  difficulties  as  to  an  international  arrange- 
ment are  the  same  in  one  case  as  the  other,  are 
they  not? — No.  So  long  as  fishermen  and  others 
are  at  liberty  to  land  any  size  fish  and  to  sell  it, 
so  long  it  will  be  landed  and  so  long  it  will  be 
sold,  or  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  sold  will  be  sold, 
and  to  prevent  that  and  put  a  stop  to  that  prac- 
tice, there  must  be,  I  think,  a  law  oy  which  they 
would  be  heavily  fined. 

Dr.  C/ark. 

112.  Has  there  been  any  legislation  in  Bel- 
giupi  or  Holland  ns  to  the  size  of  fish  to  be 
brought  ashore  by  their  fishermen  ? — Yes,  I  sub- 
mitted the  tables  to  the  Committee  just  now. 

113.  There  have  been  laws  passed  distinctly, 
have  there  ? — Yes,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
has  power  to  vary  those  laws. 

114.  Do  you  mean  the  law  passed  gives  the 
Government  the  power  to  modify  them  accord- 
ing to  time  and  requirements  and  so  on? — 
Yes. 

115.  Has  there  been  anything  done  inHolland? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

116.  Is  Belgium  the  only  country  that  has 
adopted  legislation  ? — The  French  Government 
have  adopted  sizes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have 
gone  further  ;  I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 

117.  With  reference  to  your  society,  you  say 
it  is  a  very  representative  one  ;  it  is  representa- 
tive, I  understand,  of  the  salesmen  and  smack 
owners,  that  is  to  say  steam  trawlers  and  sailing 
smacks  ? — Yes. 

118.  Is  it  representative  of  the  fishermen  at 
all  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

119.  It  has  representatives  of  the  working 
fishermen,  has  it  ? — Yes. 

120.  Does  it  represent,  for  instance^  shrimpers? 
— No,  it  does  not. 

121.  Not  long  shore  fishermen  as  they  are 
called?— No. 

122.  Is  there  any  other  representative  body 
besides  yours  ? — There  is  the  London  Fish  Trade 
Association. 

123.  That  is  composed  of  Billingsgate  fish- 
merchants  principally,  I  suppose  ? — 1  es. 

124.  Is  there  any  other  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

125.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  districts  where 
the  immature  fish  are  found,  I  suppose  .thepr 
represent  the  probable  breeding  ground? — It  is 
said  so. 

126.  But  yon  do  not  know,  do  you,  if  that  is 
very  clearly  defined  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  suffi- 
ciently clearly  defined  to  be  protected  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  suggested  ? — I  think  not. 

127.  Out  of  this  international  conference  that 
you  had,  you  merely  got  recommendations  that 
there  should  be  international  legislation,  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

128.  But  international  legislation  was  not 
passed  by  any  Government  with  the  exception 
of  the  Belgian  Government,  was  it  ? — No. 

129.  And  the  Belgian  Government,  of  course, 
can  only  enforce  it  as  to  their  own  markets  ? — 
That  is  all.  It  was  proposed  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  international  conference  that  there  should 
be  a  further  meeting  after  evidence  and  statistics 
had  been  obtained,  in  order  that  a  definite  con- 
clusion should  be  arrived  at  and  that  the  respec- 
tive Governments  be  moved. 

130.  How  were  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
ference appointed? — By  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

131 .  Were  they  Government  delegates  to  your 
conference  ? — Yes. 

132.  You  spoke  about  the  quantity  of  fish 
tonnage,  and  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  14,000  tons  in  the  steam  tonnage  and 
a  decrease  of  8,000  tons  in  the  sailing  tonnage? — 
Yes. 

133.  What  difference  in  catching  power  does 
that  make.     How  does  the  steam  tonnage  com- 

?are  with  the  sailingtonnage  catching  power  ? — 
think  four  times.  The  capacity  of  steam  vessels 
as  against  sailing  vessels,  I  think,  represents 
about  four  times  more. 

134.  What  did  you  say  was  the  total  tonnage 
steam  and  sail  i  —  Two  hundred  and  seven 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifteen  tons. 

135.  Then  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
catching  power  of  a  little  over  20  per  cent,  since 
1886,  has  there  not?— Yes. 

136.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  14^000 
tons  in  the  steam  tonnage,  which  is  equivalent  to 
56,000  tonnage  in  the  sidling  smacks  ? — Yes. 

137.  And  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  8^000 
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in  the   sailing  smacks  leaving  48,000  tons? — 
Yes. 

138.  And  48,000  out  of  207,000  is  a  little 
more  than  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

139.  You  mentioned  the  figures  of  6,412,433 
cwt  in  1886.  and  5,966,076  cwt.  in  1891,  as  the 
amount  of  fish  caught ;  was  that  exceptional  or 
does  it  represent  a  steady  decrease  in  the  catch  ? 
— A  steady  decrease. 

140.  With  reference  to  the  fish  that  were 
destroyed  as  unsizeable  at  Billingsgate,  were 
those  sea-borne  fish  entirely.  No  one  would  pay 
railway  freight  on  fish  they  could  not  sell,  would 
they  ? — It  was  rail  and  sea-borne. 

141.  You  said  it  was  computed  that  two  out  of 
five  trunks  of  fish  that  were  sold  to  the  retail 
trade  in  London  were  destroyed  by  the  fish- 
mongers when  they  bought  them,  as  unsizeable  ? 
— Yes. 

142.  Who  computes  that ;  it  sounds  an  exces- 
sively large  proportion? — Several  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  have  referred  in  Billinsgate  market  and 
also  the  retailers  themselves.  I  do  not  give  you 
those  figures  as  from  my  own  experience. 

143.  Or  as  official  at  all  ?— No. 

144.  I  suppose  they  are  impossible  to  arrive  at 
really  ? — Yes. 

145.  I  take  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  usual 
trade  grumbling  going  on  when  they  want  to 
account  for  their  apparently  large  profits.  You 
advocate,  I  understand,  not  limiting  the  catch  of 
the  fishy  but  the  landing  and  sale  ? — Yes. 

146.  What  do  you  propose  should  be  done 
with  immature  fish  wnen  caught  at  sea? — 
Thrown  back. 

147.  Either  dead  or  alive? — I  see  no  other 
way. 

148.  Has  not  there  been  considerable  sus- 
picion that  damage  has  been  done  to  the  live  fish 
by  throwing  overboard  dead  fish? — I  do  not 
think  any  proof  has  been  shown  to  that  effect. 

149.  Is  there  not  a  theory  to  that  effect  ? — 
There  is  a  theory  to  that  effect. 

150.  With  regard  to  the  fish  under  the  size  you 
speak  of,  there  is  a  very  large  retail  sale  of  fish 
under  that  size,  is  there  not  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  is. 

151.  What  do  you  think  is  usually  sold  in  fried- 
fish  shops  ? — I  have  a  memorial  here  from  the 
fryers  advocating  that  immature  fish  should  not 
be  landed. 

152.  Unsizeable  fish,  rather,  you  mean,  do  you 
not? — If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  refer  to  the 
memorial.  It  is  signed  by  1,300  people,  and,  in 
fact,  I  have  had  the  last  day  or  two  applications 
from  fryers  asking  to  be  heard  before  this  Com- 
mittee. I  made  reply  to  one  in  particular  this 
morning,  that  I  hoped  the  memorial  I  was  going 
to  lay  before  the  (Jommittee  would  be  sufficient 
evidence,  so  that  the  Committee  mi^ht  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  calling  them.  This  is  a  petition 
to  the  London  Fish  Trade  Association  :  -  "  We, 
the  undersigned  members  of  the  above  tiades, 
humbly  beg  of  thee  to  take  into  consideration  a 
great  and  serious  grievance  that  is  existing  in  our 
trade.  That  that  grievance  is  the  catching  and 
selling  of  immature  fish,  especially  flat  fish.  That 
not  only  is  the  catching  of  the  above  fish  a  wilful 
and  wanton  waste  of  human  food,  but  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  fishing-grounds,  and  the  ruination  of 
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our  trade.  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  making  it 
illegal  to  catch  or  sell  immature  fish.  That  all 
trawl  fish,  such  as  plaice,  &c.,  should  not  measure 
less  than  twelve  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail.  That  if  the  grievance  is 
not  speedily  put  a  stop  to  it  will  mean  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  trade  that  supplies  a  necessary 
article  of  food  to  more  than  half  the  population 
of  London,  especially  the  poorer  classes."  Here 
are  the  signatures. 

153.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is  really  any 
sale  for  fish  under  the  size  you  have  mentioned, 
do  you  ?  You  do  not  think  they  are  bought  and 
consumed  ? — They  are  bought,  perhaps,  by  com- 
pulsion ;  what  I  mean  is  that,  perhaps,  they  can- 
not do  better. 

154.  They  command  a  very  small  price,  do  they 
not  ? — A  very  small  price. 

155.  If  they  command  such  a  very  small  price, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  are  not  saleable  at 
all,  does  it  not  seem  extraordinary  that  fishermen 
go  on  to  those  grounds  and  fish  there?  There 
must  be  a  very  large  quantity  of  sizeable  fish 
there,  must  there  not  ? — No,  there  is  not  such  a 
large  quantity  of  sizeable  fish;  that  is  the  com- 
plaint of  the  trawl-owners.  They  say  at  the  pre- 
sent time  they  are  unable  to  make  it  up. 

156.  What  do  they  go  there  for  then  ;  why  do 
they  not  go  to  another  area  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

157.  You  have  told  Sir  Albert  Rollit  that  this 
question  has  been  prominently  before  your  Asso- 
ciation for  the  last  10  years,  namely,  from  1883 
down  to  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

158.  But  that  it  was  not  till  1889  that  any 
committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
question  ? — No. 

159.  With  regard  to  a  question  asked  you 
about  your  Association,  in  your  opinion,  are  not 
all  classes  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade  fairly 
represented  in  your  Association,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  long-shore  fishermen  ? — Yes. 

160.  You  represent,  I  believe,  something  like 
80,000  members  ?— That  is  so. 

161.  You  told  Sir  Albert  Rollit  that  1889  was 
the  first  time  the  question  of  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  destruction  was  considered, 
but  that,  I  understand,  was  only  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  east  coast  ports,  at  Hull? — 
Yes. 

162.  And  those  were  the  resolutions  which 
they  came  to,  which  you  read  out  ? — Yes. 

163.  There  is  another  association  in  London 
which  you  mentioned  just  now,  the  London  Fish 
Trade  Association  of  Fish  Buyers? — Yes. 

164.  On  26th  June  1890  following  this  meet- 
ing, as  appears  on  page  6  of  your  proof,  did  not 
thev  come  to  a  resolution  on  this  subject? — 
They  did. 

165.  Will  you  kindly  read  that  resolution? — 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  members 
of  the  London  Fish  Trade  Association,  fish- 
mongers and  fish  traders  of  London  generally,  it 
is  imperative,  in  the  interest  of  our  craft  and  the 
public,  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by 
Parliament  with  a  view  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  sale  of  immature  fish,  m  order  that  the 
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supply  to  the  consumer  may  be  augmented. 
That^  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  term 
^immature  flat  fish'  should  be  interpreted  as 
follows  :  lemon  sole,  12  inches;  soIe»  10  inches  ; 
turbot,  12  inches;  brill^  12  inches;  plaice>  12 
inches.  In  all  cases  from  the  end  of  tne  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  taiL" 

166.  There  have  been  several  discussions  on 
this  subject  by  the  Association  at  different  times 
since  then,  I  believe? — Yes. 

167.  But  the  sizes  by  which  *  the  term  *^  im- 
mature flat-fish''  was  to  be  interpreted,  have 
been  adhered  to,  I  think  ? — Yes,  except  one,  I 
think. 

168.  At  any  rate  without  any  material  altera- 
tion ? — Yes. 

169.  In  the  case  of  the  Belgian  resolutions, 
the  size  of  the  fish  was  less,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

170.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  Min- 
ister has  been  a  regular  attendant  at  all  our  Con- 
ferences from  that  time,  by  the  instruction  of  his 
Government  ? — Yes. 

171.  And  that  Belgium  is  most  desirous  to 
carry  out  some  arrangement? — Undoubtedly. 

172.  With  regard  to  the  resolutiont  passed  as 
to  the  size  of  the  fish,  which  vou  have  just 
alluded  to,  the  representatives  of  the  west  coast 
objected  to  the  size,  did  they  not  —  Yes. 

173.  Can  vou  state  the  reasons  on  which  they 
objected  ? — That  they  considered  there  the  fish, 
though  of  less  size,  that  is  to  say,  shorter,  had 
more  flesh  on  them  owing  to  their  having  better 
feeding  grounds. 

174.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  fish,  whether,  if  the  sale  of 
immature  fish  was  forbidden,  it  would  materiallv 
decrease  the  evil  of  which  we  complain  ?— It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  would. 

176.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  destruction 
of  fish  can  be  altogether  prevented,  do  you? 
'—No. 

176.  But  you  believe  that  the  prevention  of  the 
sale  would  do  a  great  deal  to  lessen  the  evil  ? — 
It  would  go  a  very  great  way  to  lessen  ths  evil. 

Colonel  Cotton^JodrelL 

177.  Could  you  tell  me  from  what  parts  the 
representatives  of  the  west  coast,  that  you  spoke 
of  just  now,  come  from? — The  south  and  west 
coast  ports. 

178.  Were  there  any  from  Lancashire  ? — Yes, 
and  from  Milford  Haven,  St.  Mawes,  Southamp- 
ton and  Brixham. 

Commander  BethelL 

179.  Do  I  understand  that  your  references  to 
immature  fish  have  relation  only  to  their  edible 
capacities,  or  also  to  the  question  of  propagation  ? 
— No,  not  to  the  question  of  propagation. 

180.  Not  at  all?-  No.  1  think,  therefore,  if 
the  word  "  immature  "  were  discarded  it  would 
be  better. 

Chairman. 

181.  Do  you,  in  your  capacity  as  secretary  to 
the  Fisheries  Association  on  behalf  of  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company,  keep  any  sort  of  check  on 
the  number  and  the  varieties  of  these  immature 


CAoirma/i— continued. 

fish  that  are  thrown  away  at  Billingsgate  ? — No ; 
the  Fishmongers'  Company  only  obtain  returns 
in  bulk;  there  is  no  description  of  them. 

182.  Then  you  have  no  power  of  telling  me 
what  are  the  principal  species  of  fish  amongst 
these  immature  ones  ? — Yes,  I  think  plaice  un- 
doubtedly is  the  chief  fish. 

183.  It  is  chiefly  plaice,  is  it  ? — Chiefly  plaice. 
There  is  not  very  much  prime  fish  I  think 
amongst  them. 

184.  Can  you  tell  me  further  amongst  these 
fish  are  there  many  of  the  least  marketable  fish 
or  the  less  generally  used  fish  ? — No. 

185.  For  instance,  are  there  any  dabs,, either 
the  common  dabs  or  the  rough  dabs  ? — No. 

186.  Then  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  value, 
us  I  understand  that  Increase  in  value  is  prin- 
cipally found  among  sole  and  turbot  ? — Yes,  and 
the  good-sized  place. 

187.  Also  in  the  larger  plaice  ? — ^Also  in  the 
larger  plaice. 

188.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  a  trunk  of  plaice  of  unmixed 
sizes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

189.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plaice  do  come 
into  the  market  in  trunks,  do  they  not,  mixed 
and  not  picked  ? — Yes. 

190.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  this  year 
(1893)  any  increase  in  the  price  of  these  trunks 
of  plaice  over  what  there  was  in  1883  ? — I  believe 
it  to  be  60. 

191.  There  is  an  increase? — Yes,  there  is  an 
increase. 

192.  In  the  last  five  years  is  there  an  increase? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

193.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make 
to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  other  matters 
besides  this  question  of  immature  fish  ? — I  think 
not. 

194.  Neither  your  Association  nor  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company  desire  to  lay  before  this 
Committee  any  evidence  with  regard  to  any 
general  measures  which  might  be  taxen  either  as 
to  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries  or  as  to 
the  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  fisheries,  or  as  to 
the  better  placing  of  the  fishery  areas  ? — No  ;  I 
think  I  have  submitted  all  the  chief  points  in  my 
evidence  with  regard  to  undersized  fish.  Of 
course  the  Reference  to  this  Committee  goes 
rather  beyond  that  question. 

195.  That  is  exactly  my  point.  The  Reference 
to  this  Committee  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  yet 
you  here,  as  representing  the  Fishmongers'  Com  • 
pany,  and  as  representing  a  sea-fishing  Associa- 
tion, have  no  suggestion  to  make  to  this  Committee 
except  with  regard  to  immature  fish  ;  is  that  so  ? 
I  was  going  to  ask  that  later  on  you  would  hear 
me  perhaps  in  respect  to  the  shell  fish.  I  am  not 
altogether  prepared  to-day  to  go  into  the  matter^ 
but  upon  oysters  in  particular  I  should  like  Xo  be 
heard. 

196.  That  would  be  a  question  not  only  of  size, 
but  also  a  question  of  spatting  I  suppose  ? — Yee. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

197.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Association,  that  it  is  desirable  to  prohibit  the 
landing  and  sale  of  undersized  flat  fish? — 
UndouDtedly. 

198.  Do 
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Mr.  TowsE. 


[^Continued. 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 


201.  That  resolution  only  applies  to  flat  fish  ; 
not  to  round  fish  at  all^  does  it  ? — No. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit 


Sir  Albert  RolKt — continued. 

198.  That  is  the  length  to  which  the  Aespcia* 
tio  has  ultimately  gone  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

199.  And  roughly  the  size  you  would  take  is 
ahout  12  inches  for  all  flat  fish  except  soles,  and  202.  We  have  not  considered  the  case  of  round 
10  inches  for  soles  ?— Yes,  that  is   practically     ggj^   y^^^^  ^^  p ^^^ 

what  it  comes  to.  203.  Nor  the  questions  of  the  particular  sizes 

Mr.  Foster.  of  r^und  fish  ?— No. 

200.  Is  that  for  any  particular  period  ? — No. 


Mr.  G.  L.  Alward,  called  in,  and  Examined. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

204.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the 
National  Sea  Fisheries  Association,  and  have  you 
been  so  for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

205.  I  believe  you  have  had  large  experience 
in  the  fishing  industry  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  it 
all  my  lifetime,  since  I  was  a  boy. 

206.  Throughout  the  passage  of  all  these 
resolutions  oi  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
have  you  always  taken  an  active  part  both  in 
the  debates  and  the  like  ? — I  have.  I  think  I 
moved  the  first  resolution  upon  the  question  of 
immature  fish. 

207.  Will  you  tell  us  something  of  the  progress 
of  the  trawl  fishing  industry  on  tne  H  umber  and 
at  Grimsby  especially  ? — Do  you  mean  from  the 
commencement  ? 

208.  Yes.  Tell  us  it  in  general  terms,  and  then 
deal  a  little  more  specifically  with  the  last  10 
years? — It  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  1840  in 
a  very  humble  form. 

209.  Really  it  was  commenced  by  those  who 
migrated  from  Brixham  and  Torquay  and  those 
neighbourhoods^  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

210.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  believe  the 
Devonshire  accent  is  still  8|X)ken  largely  among 
the  fishing  community  of  Grimsby  and  Hull  ? — 
That  is  so,  more  particularly  in  UuU^  I  think. 

211.  What  has  been  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustry; from  small  beginnings  what  has  it 
attained  to  in  Grimsby  ? — The  present  number 
of  fishing  crafl  in  Grimsby,  including  all  classes, 
ii  799  vesdcls. 

212.  Can  you  apportion  that  between  steam 
and  sailing  vessels? — Yes,  I  think  so.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  period  which  we  speak  of 
in  1840,  I  suppose  in  Grimsby  there  would  be 
only  one  or  two  small  craft  that  fished  in  the 
Humber.  Then,  I  think  we  may  say,  that  deep 
eea  fishing,  so  far  as  trawling  was  concerned,  was 
first  established  in  1854. 

213.  What  was  the  number  of  vessels  then  ? — 
The  number  of  vessels  about  that  time  would  be 
about  a  dozen  all  told.  Then  we  come  to  1862 
when  we  had  increased  to  about  117  vessels  of 
all  classes.  Then  in  1868  we  had  reached  prob- 
ably about  300  vessels,  and  from  that  period  up 
to  1878,  1  have  a  Ibt  here  of  the  number  of  ves- 
sels, with  the  increase  year  by  year,  or  the 
actual  number  of  fishing  vessels  of  all  classes 
restored  out  of  the  port. 

214.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  the  totals  and 
then  hand  in  the  list  ?— In  1878  we  had  560  ves- 

0.93. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued, 
sels;  our  highest  point  was  reached  in  1887) 
when  we  had  830  vessels.  That  was  our  highest 
point,  and  they  then  began  to  decrease,  so  far  as 
the  sailing  vessels  were  concerned.  We  com- 
menced with  our  steamboats  in  1882  when  we 
had  two  only. 

215.  And  those,  I  think,  were  of  a  very  primi- 
tive type,  were  they  not  ? — They  were  the  first 
type  01  what  we  called  deep-sea  steam  trawlers, 
in  the  shape  of  screw  boats.  Previous  to  that,  of 
course  there  were  steam  trawlers  from  some  of  the 
northern  ports,  that  is,  old  tugboats  which  had 
been  adapted  for  trawling,  having  grown  into 
disuse  for  towing. 

216.  But  your  first  two  were  an  improved  type 
upon  those,  were  they  ? — Yes.  Upon  those  there 
was  an  improved  type  in  1882  of  a  special  kind 
of  vessel  for  deep  sea  trawling,  and  we  went  on 
very  gradually.  In  1884  we  added  two  more ; 
in  1885  we  added  two  more  ;  in  1886  we  had  got 
10;  in  1887,20;  in  1888,30;  in  1889,40;  in 
1890,  62  ;  in  1891,  96  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
1892  we  had  113.  The  followinff  Table  was 
handed  in. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
189S 
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6 
8 
10 
30 
30 
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83 
98 
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39,660 
48,876 
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69,414 
69,686 
69,044 
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14,046 
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16,317 
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18,917 
19,910 
19,306 
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63,118 
46,931 
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66,048 
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68,866 
73,630 
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69,667 
71,198 
76,647 
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Sir  Albert  Ao/ZtY— continued. 

217.  What  is  the  total  population  of  Grimsby  ? 
— The  total  population  of  Grimsby  is  about 
60,000. 

218.  And  of  that  number  how  many  are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  fish 
industry^  roughly  ? — ^Koughiy  speaking  above  a 
half. 

219.  Has  there  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  gear  and  appliances  for  fishing  ? — ^Yes  ;  in 
additon  to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  numbers, 
the  sze  of  the  vessels  has  increased  in  propor- 
tion, which,  of  course,  means  an  increase  of 
appliances. 

220.  What  is  the  increase  in  size,  taking  two 
extreme  points,  say  from  1840  down  to  the 
present  time?  What  was  the  tonnage  of  an 
1840  boat?— I  think  44  tons. 

221.  And  what  is  the  average  tonnage  of  a 
sailing  trawler  at  the  present  timer — The 
average  tonnage  of  the  fisning  vessels  from  the 
port  to-day  is  73  tons.  That  includes  steam- 
Doats  and  sailing  vessels,  because  the  steamboat 
is  taken  Ion  her  net  tonnage,  and  although  a  very 
much  larger  vessel  in  point  of  register  it  only 
represents  the  same  as  a  medium-sized  sailing 
vessel  I  have  the  figures  of  the  growth  of  the 
tonnage  from  1840  to  1878.  Formerly  the 
average  was  58  tons,  and  we  gradually  went  up 
until  we  reached  the  highest  point  of  74  tons. 

222*  What  are  the  gross  and  net  tonnages 
respectively  of  an  average  steam  trawler  now  f — 
The  largest  steam  trawlers  would  be  about  153 
tons  gross  and  the  net  would  be  about  80  tons. 

223.  Are  there  certificated  masters  on  these 
steamers  ? — All  our  masters  of  vessels  from  25 
tons  upwards  are  certificated  masters  whether  the 
vessels  are  sailing  or  steam  vessels. 

224.  Have  you  any  other  certificated  men  on 
board  ? — The  mate  is  certificated  from  25  tons 
upwards. 

225.  Tell  the  Committee  what  are  j^our  fishing 
grounds  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
as  well  to  state  in  addition  to  the  size  that  which 
is  a  roost  important  factor,  the  length  of  the 
trawl  beam. 

226.  Yes;  give  us  that? — I  will  hand  the 
whole  of  the  figures  in,  but  it  might  as  well, 
perhaps,  be  spoken.  At  the  time  I  spoke  of  in 
1860,  with  an  average  tonniige  of  58,  our  trawl 
beams  averaged  about  46  feet,  and  that  has 
gradually  gone  up  till  now  they  average  about 
50  feet,  whereby  the  catching  power  is,  of  course, 
increased.  In  1840  the  average  length  of  a 
trawl  beam  would  be  about  35  feet* 

227.  What  is  the  average  speed  when  the 
trawl  is  down?— For  a  steam  trawler  3  to  3| 
knots,  and  with  a  sailing  trawler,  if  she  has  force 
of  wind  enough,  they  try  to  accomplish  that. 

228.  What  is  the  average  time  that  the  trawl 
\%  done,  speaking  very  roughly  ? — I  should  say 
about  six  hours. 

229.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are 
your  best  fishing  grounds ;  there  is  a  chart  here 
if  you  would  like  to  look  at  it  ? — I  have  coloured 
a  chnrt  myself  which  I  have  here,  and  marked 
out  the  grounds  as  they  have  been  explored,  as 
it  were,  from  1825  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  some  reference  might  be  made 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

to  it,  and  it  might  be  useful  and  would  save  a 
very  great  deal  of  questioning. 

230.  Does  that  show  the  working  up  from  the 
narrow  waters  to  the  Nortfi  Sea  generally  ? — It 
shows  the  point  where  we  start  from  and  where 
we  finish.  The  colours  are  described  there,  and 
the  small  fish  I  have  coloured  in  in  red.  The 
^een  marks  show  the  rough  ground  which,  no 
doubt,  in  time  this  Committee  wiU  hear  a  very 
great  deal  of  evidence  about. 

231.  Where  do  your  trawlers  begin  their 
fishing  when  they  leave  Grimsby  at  the  present 
time  ? — The  trawlers  from  Grimsby  may  oe  said 
now  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  Port  of  Grimsby  we  have 
such  a  diversity  of  large  and  small  vessels  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  frequenting  every  fishing 
eround.  We  may  say  from  this  point,  which  I 
have  taken  as  the  southern  boundary,  just  above 
the  North  Foreland  up  to  69  degrees,  which  is,  I 
believe,  as  far  as  we  have  done  any  deep  sea 
trawling. 

232.  Havinsr  given  us  the  fishing  ground  will 
you  tell  the  Committee  whether  there  are  any 
particular  localities  where  undersized  fish  are 
chiefly  taken? — Our  experience  in  the  North 
Sea  is :  as  we  push  our  way  over  on  to  the  east 
side,  say  from  the  Dutch  coast  away  above  the 
Hook  of  Holland  right  down  to  the  Horn  Beef, 
which  is  about  85  miles  below  Heligdand,  and 
extending  a  distance  ofi*  to  sea  varying  say  from 
20  to  40  miles,  we  find  the  principal  part  of  the 
North  Sea  where  the  ver^  small  and  undersized 
fish,  soles,  turbot  and  plaice,  are  caught,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  coloured  the  chart  ^'  r^." 

233.  Should  I  be  correctly  describing  it  if  I 
said  that  the  central  point  of  that  area  would  be 
Heligoland  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and 
then  20,  30  or  even  40  miles  westward,  and 
bounded  bv  the  Danish,  German  and  Dutch 
coasts? — That  is  so;  that  is  about  a  correct 
description. 

234.  Having  given  us  those  areas,  will  you 
tell  the  Committee  what  are  the  average  taJces 
of  fish ;  what  is  your  catching  power ;  can  you 
tfive  us  some  figures  bearing  upon  that? — The 
n^ures  I  propose  to  hand  in  are  not  quite  com- 

flete,  but  I  have  some  reliable  figures  for  1875. 
n  1875  I  have  divided  the  catch  of  fish  undet 
three  heads  only.  In  1875  as  a  point  to  start 
from,  when  we  considered  we  had  probably 
reached  our  highest  taking  time,  the  avera^ 
under  the  three  different  heads  would  be  for 
soles  and  prime  fish  per  vessel  (taking  it  from 
our  own  port)  about  80  cwt.  of  soles  and  prime 
fish,  that  is  turbot  and  brill,  per  annum ;  about 
550  cwt.  of  plaice  and  about  1,000  cwt.  of  had- 
dock. Those  figures  have  been  taken  from 
actual  sales  of  a  number  of  vessels  extending 
from  that  time  up  to  the  present  day. 

235.  That  is  what  you  call  the  maximum 
catch  of  your  vessels  in  1875? — I  have  called  it 
an  average. 

236.  That  is  the  average  take  at  the  maximum 
period,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

237.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  that  average 
take  hab  increased  or  decreased,  and  can  you 
compare  it  with  what  is  the  case  at  the  present 

time? 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

time  ?— Yes.    I  have  the  figures  for  1892.     The 
prime  fish  has  gone  down  to  30  cwt 

238.  In  place  of  what  ? — In  place  of  80  cwt. 
The  plaice  nas  gone  down  from  550  cwt.  to  about 
180  cwt.,  and  the  haddocks  have  gone  down 
from  1,000  cwt.  to  about  800  cwt.  But  bear  in 
mind  the  great  fact  that  the  increase  of  length  of 
beam,  catching  power^  and  better  appliances  have 
still  to  be  ts^en  into  account,  even  with  this 
enormous  decrease. 

239.  So  that  you  have  arrived,  have  you,  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  annual  catch  per  vessel 
rince  1875  has  decreased  and  is  decreasing? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

240.  Although  the  means  of  catching  have 
improved? — Although  the  means  of  catching 
have  improved.  Those  figures  I  propose  to  hand 
in  in  a  detailed  form  as  the  actual  facts  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  same  vessels  year  by  year, 
fipom  the  year  1875  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1892. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit 

241.  In  these  figures  are  you  giving  the  whole 
take,  including  undersized  fish,  or  not  ? — I  am 
including  every  kind  offish. 

242.  I  should  like  to  take  you  to  an  important 
question  that  has  been  suggested  by  the  Chair- 
mim,  and  upon  which  I  have  some  figures. 
Describe  the  contents  as  to  size,  and  the  like,  of 
an  average  trunk  of  fish  at  the  period  you  have 
been  speaking  of,  1875,  and  at  the  present  time, 
both  as  to  contents,  number,  size,  price,  and 
value? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  could  be 
done. 

243.  Take  the  particular  case  of  a  trunk  of 
plaice  ? — If  you  speak  of  plaice  the  average  size 
of  plaice  is  much  less  per  fish. 

244.  Taking  a  trunk,  what  would  be  the 
number  in  a  trunk.  Can  you  give  the  Committee 
any  idea  of  the  difference  of  number  in  a  trunk 
of  fish  in  the  days  we  have  been  speaking  of  and 
now  ? — I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and 
from  facts  which  I  collected  in  1867.  I  used  to 
take,  as  an  average,  36  plaice  for  the  trunk. 
That  was  the  basis  upon  which  I  always  reckoned 
my  own  average. 

245.  I  have  it  from  30  to  35,  would  that  repre- 
sent it  ? — Yes,  that  is  something  like  it. 

246.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  average 
number  now  would  be? — In  speaking  of  a  trunk 
we  generally  call  them  eight  stone.  The  plaice 
caught  in  the  North  Sea  now  would  have  to  be 
increased  in  quantity  to  make  up  a  box ;  I  should 
say  at  least  by  one-third?-— And  in  many  cases 
much  more. 

247.  Much  more,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
what  we  at  one  time  despised  as  unsaleable  fish, 
now  we  are  very  pleased  to  send  to  market  as 
being  all  we  can  produce. 

248.  Am  I  putting  it  correctly  to  you  if  I  say 
that*  while  the  total  catch  of  fish  has  remained 
much  the  same  the  size  of  the  individual  fish  has 
-very  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years? — The 
total  aggregate  catch  in  weight  do  you  x^t^n  ? 

249.  y  ^8  ?— Tes,  that  is  so, 
0,98, 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

250.  But  the  size,  that  is  to  say  the  quality, 
has  greatly  diminished,  has  it  not?— In  tne  case 
of  flat  fish,  yes. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

251.  Then  there  would  be  about  50  now  in  a 
trunk  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Albert  RoUit. 

252.  Speaking  generally,  while  the  quantity 
has  been  constamt,  the  size  has  greatly  decreased, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

253.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Might 
I  be  allowed  to  speak  as  to  the  actual  sale  price 
from  our  own  facts  as  between  the  two  periods  ? 

254.  Certainly  ? — I  heard  a  question  asked 
upon  the  subject.  The  sales  at  the  period  I 
speak,  namely  in  1875,  prime  averaged  56#.  a 
cwt.  The  plaice  averaged  9«  4(/.,  about,  and 
haddocks  about  10#.  These  are  actual  facts. 
At  the  present  time  (and,  of  course,  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  figures),  my  own  calculations, 
from  the  actual  sale  of  fieh,  coincides  very  nearly 
with  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  found 
that  the  prime  during  last  year  averaged  about 
1065.  the  cwt ;  the  plaice  averages  205.  a  cwt., 
and  haddocks  about  85.  as  agamst  IO5.  The 
latter  have  rather  gone  down  in  price.  These 
are  averages,  of  course. 

255.  Can  you  compare  the  price  per  8-stone 
box  of  plaice  in  former  times  and  now  ? — When 
I  gave  you  the  cwt.  1  gave  you  the  box. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

256.  Irrespective  of  the  sizes,  that  is? — Irre- 
spective of  the  sizes  ;  but  those  prices  are 
averages.  Going  back  to  that  period,  we  often 
found  an  immense  quantity  of  fish ;  so  much  so 
that  they  went  down  to  a  very  low  price,  indeed. 
I  have  known  a  cwt.  of  plaice  or  haddock  not 
fetch  more  than,  say,  35 

Commander  Betbell. 

257.  In  1875  was  that?— Yes.  I  have  facts 
as  to  very  large  cargoes  brought  to  Billingsgate 
Market  as  far  back  as  1867,  where  the  whole 
cargo  consisting  of  767  cwt.  of  beautiful  live 
fish  from  the  Doggerbank,  plaice  and  haddock 
principally,  only  averaged  35.  9rf.  per  cwt 

Sir  Albert  RoUit 

258.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  great 
decrease  in  the  product  of  the  fish? — To  two 
causes.  Principally,  I  believe,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  vessels  and  the  great  catching  power.  That 
is  the  first  cause ;  the  next  is  the  immense  cap- 
ture of  the  immature  fish. 

259.  You  mean  the  undersized  fish  ? — Yes. 

260.  Caught  chiefly,  as  I  understand  you,  on 
the  particular  areas  that  we  have  been  men- 
tioning ? — Yes. 

261.  Do  the  vessels  go  systematically  and 
intentionally  there,  or  is  it  caught  indiscrimi- 
nately ? — We  go  systematically  there  in  search 
of  soles  and  large  flat  fish,  large  plaice;  and 
having  got  all  the  large  ones,  or  not  all,  but 
having  diminished  them  very  materially,  we  are 
satisfied  to  come  away  with  a  few  smaller  ones  as 
being  the  only  prodHce  of  our  labour, 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

262.  And  I  belieTe  on  the  western  coasts,  and 
as  you  put  it  here  tOj  when  the  take  has  not 
been  in  some  respects  satisfactory  you  have  a 
heave  in  shore,  and  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  the 
net? — That  is  so.  We  glean  along  the  shores 
and  kill  such  an  immense  number  of  small  fish 
which  otherwise  would  have  found  their  way 
into  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea  probably,  but 
we  intercept  them  before  they  get  there. 
Having  already  taken  such  an  immense  quantity 
of  large  ones,  the  spawn  of  course  becomes  less 
in  quantity,  and  then  if  we  go  to  the  places 
where  the  small  fish  abound  it  is  very  evident 
what  the  result  will  be. 

263.  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  this  is  a  very 
serious  injury  both  to  the  fishing  grounds,  to  the 
fishing  industry,  and  to  the  consiuners  ? — That  is 
so ;  most  serious. 

264.  What  remedies  have  you  to  suggest  for 
dealing  with  this  matter.  You  have  heard  the 
resolution  of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Associ- 
ation to  prohibit  the  landing  and  sale  of  this 
immature  fish;  do  you  aeree  with  that?— That 
is  the  first  thing  that  we  have  turned  our  atten- 
tion to,  as  being  a  means  to  assist  in  replenishing 
the  mid-ocean,  believing  that  if  by  some  means 
we  could  be  prohibited  from  catching  them,  and 
the  most  simple  method  appears  to  be  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  them,  it  would  tend  very  largely  to 
assist  the  matter. 

265.  Especially  by  rendering  it  no  loneer 
advantageous  to  go  to  these  particular  grounds? 
— Yes,  because  they  could  not  be  sold ;  and 
having  shown  that  there  is  very  little  else  on 
those  grounds  now,  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
while  of  anybody  to  go  there.  Another  thing  is 
an  attempt  to  prohibit  the  catch  would  not  be  so 
advantai^ceous  as  to  prohibit  the  sale,  because  the 
prohibiting  of  the  sale  will  carry  with  it  a 
prohibition  to  catch.  Then  again,  prohibiting 
the  sale  would  have  an  international  effect, 
because  we  find  that  when  we  voluntarily 
desist,  which  we  did  a  year  or  two 
ago,  from  going  into  those  grounds, 
that  the  foreign  countries,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Denmark  caught  those  fish  and  sent  them 
into  our  market.  Even  yesterday,  and  on 
Mondays  generally,  we  have  fair  arrivals  of 
those  fish.  But  when  we  have  been  capturing 
them  ourselves  and  make  them  very  low  in  price, 
it  does  not  pay  the  foreigners  to  go  there,  but  so 
soon  as  we  desist  from  catching  them,  there  is 
generally  a  sale  for  a  small  quantity,  and  we  get 
them  sent  here. 

266.  You  get  them  here,  and  of  course  they 
also  take  them  into  Ostend  and  other  places 
largely  as  weU,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

267.  Do  you  mean  that  we  are  the  principal 
market  for  them  ? — I  coyld  not  say  that  we  are 
the  principal  market  for  them,  because  I  think, 
that  in  Holland,  in  my  early  period,  they  used 
an  immense  quantity  of  these  small  fish ;  but  I 
have  learnt  since  that  they  prefer  the  lerge  ones. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

268.  But  there  is  a  great  sale  in  Ostend,  is 
there  not,  for  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 


Sir  Albert  J?o//ft— HJontinued. 

269.  First  of  all,  would  you  have  that  done  by 
national  legislation  only,  or  by  international 
legislation? — I  ibhould  prefer  legislation  of  an 
international  character.  I  do  not  say  it  would 
not  be  effectual  or  beneficial  to  our  fifrheries, 
even  if  it  was  done  nationally. 

270.  But  both  jG\xt  fishermen  and  foreign 
fishermen  could  still  take  the  small  fish,  if  it 
were  not  international,  into  foreign  ports  and 
get  rid  of  it,  could  they  not  ? — That  would  be 
the  difficulty. 

271.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  define  any  areas;  for  instance,  the  area  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  which  Heli^and  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  central  point.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  extend  the  three-mile  limit  abroad 
and  on  our  own  side  as  well,  and  if  so,  how  far 
would  you  extend  it  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  to 
extend  it.  I  think  a  line  could  be  drawn  similar 
to  what  is  described  on  the  chart,  of  an  inter* 
national  character,  or  it  should  be  the  same  as 
our  three-mile  limit  for.fishing,  purely  and  simply, 
and  that  and  the  powers  possesse^d  by  each 
nation  might  be  applied  for  fishinc:,  pure  and 
simple  as  far  off  into  the  sea  as  the  Tine  may  be 
determiped. 

272.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  North  Sea  is  much  more  shelving  than  the 
western  coast,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

273.  And  this  question  of  undersized  fish  is, 
I  suppose  speaking  generally,  a  question  of 
depth  of  water,  is  it  not  ? — I  es,  the  small  flat 
fish  appear  always  so  soon  as  life  takes  place  to 
make  their  way  into  shallow  water  on  to  the 
sands.  Then  with  regard  to  the  locality  where 
those  fish  aie  found  in  large  abundance,  there 
seems  to  be  a  very  great  natural  force  in  connec- 
sion  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  below  the 
Doggerbank  (where  the  immerse  quantitiea  of 
full-i^rown  fiat  fish  have  been  caught),  and  on 
the  Doggerbank  itself,  when  the  fish  spawn,  the 
spawn  appears  through  the  set  of  the  tides  to 
gravitate  towards  the  eastern  shore.  That  we 
have  direct  evidence  of,  for  all  floating  objects 
find  themselves  over  in  the  bight  of  Heligoland 
and  below  Heligoland  and  the  Dutch  coast.  The 
spawn  seems  to  gravitate  with  the  tide  to  the 
eastward,  and  then  the  shore,  being  of  a  sandy 
nature,  is  most  suitable  for  the  development  of 
the  very  fine  small  fiat  6sh.  Then  again  the 
brackish  water  that  comes  down  from  ^e  rivers 
seems  also  to  suit  that  kind  of  fish. 

274.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  larger  rivers 
such  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  ? — x  es ;  I  am 
Fpeaking  of  the  larger  rivers,  such  as  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  and  those  rivers  and  the  sandy 
shore?. 

275.  So  that  we  may  take  it  generally  that  the 
smill  fish  you  think  make  for  the  shallows, sands 
and  estuaries  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  small  fiat  fish. 

276.  Would  you  restrict  the  fishing  in  the 
areas  you  have  been  speaking  of  all  the  year,  or 
only  part  of  the  year  ? — I  should  certainly  do  it 
for  at  least  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

277.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the 
spawning  of  the  diffierent  species  of  fish  takes 
place  all  the  year  round,  or  nearly  all  the  year 
round  ? — No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

278.  Nearly  all  the  year  ?— No. 

279.  At 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

279.  At  any  rate,  they  vary  considerably,  do 
not  they  ? — I  es,  the  plaice  commence  to  spawn 
about  February,  and  the  codfish  commence  about 
February ;  and  the  plaice  will  go  on  spawning  up 
to  the  middle  of  April  or  May.  The  sole  perhaps 
will  spawn  up  to  June  or  July. 

280.  The  spawn,  I  suppose,  sometimes  sinks 
and  sometimes  floats  and  varies  according  to  the 
species  ? — Yes,  according  to  the  species,  it  sinks 
and  floats. 

Chairman. 

281.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  spawn  of  all  foo<l  fish  except  the 
herring  is  held  in  suspension  in  the  water  r— No, 
I  do  not  think  so.  1  have  no  doubt  before  the 
inquiry  is  finished  you  will  have  scientific 
information  on  Uiat  point,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  that  plaice  spawn  sinks. 

282.  I  think  that  is  incorrect? — It  does  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  after  it  has  naatured  to  a 
certain  point  it  then  begins  to  lift  from  the 
bottom.  That  is  from  actual  scientific  observa- 
tions, but  I  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
authority  on  that  point. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

283.  What  about  those  rocky  parts  that  you 
have  mentioned ;  what  is  the  bearmg  of  that? — 
The  bearing  of  the  rocky  parts  which  are 
described  on  the  chart  is  this ;  until  very  recently 
the  sailing  trawlers  were  not  able  to  fish  on 
those  grounds,  and  we  generally  find  that  on  the 
rocky  parts  of  a  coast  large  fish  are  found.  In 
recent  jears,  since  steam  trawling  has  been  in 
vogue,  it  having  been  found  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  fish  in  the  clear  ground  to  pay  them, 
they  have  gone  into  those  places  and  caught  the 
big  fish  and  the  spawning  fish,  and,  of  course^ 
have  naturally  done  even  more  than  the  sailing 
vessels  which  have  kept  in  the  clear  ground  could 
have  done,  towards  depleting  the  North  Sea. 

284.  When  you  have  the  trawl  on  board  what 
proportions  do  you  generally  find  of  undersized 
to  sizeable  fish  roughly.  Of  course  it  depends 
on  the  area  in  which  you  are  fishing, 
but  what  are  the  proportions? — There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  Nortn  Sea,  and  that  is  an 
immense  area,  where  such  a  thing  as  a  small 
undersized  sole  or  undersized  plaice  is  never  found. 
It  is  not  until  you  get  near  the  shores  that  you 
find  those  undersized  fish,  that  is  as  far  as  the 
size  which  has  been  described  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

285.  Is  that  chiefly  within  the  territorial 
waters? — No;  you  will  find  those  if  you  will 
look  at  the  measurements  as  far  as  twenty  miles ; 
but  the  smaller  the  flat  fish  are  the  nearer  in 
shore  they  come.  They  seem  to  move  off  in 
stages.  For  the  first  year  they  will  remain 
in  one  stage  and  one  depth  of  water,  and  they 
appear  then — and  I  think  it  is  a  fact  from  our 
observations — to  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  in 
the  cold  winter  months.  Then  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  you  find  them  pushing  a  little 
further  off,  and  you  get  them  a  little  larger. 
Then  again  the  same  thing  is  repeated  for  three 
or  four  years,  till  they  become  what  may  be  con* 
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Mr.  Heneage — continued. 

sidered  a  full-grown  fish,  and  then  you  do  not 
find  much  distinction  as  to  the  depth  of  water* 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

286.  Taking  an  average  haul  in  what  I  will 
call  in  shore  waters,  by  which  I  mean  within  40 
miles  of  the  eastern  shore,  what  would  be  the 
proportions  of  sizeable  and  unsized  fish? — In 
certain  localities  clearly  defined  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  North  Sea  within  a  distance  of 
10  miles  from  the  shore,  you  would  not  find  a 
large  plaice  at  all ;  they  would  be  all  small  oiles^ 
undersized. 

Mr.  Harrg  Foster. 

287.  That  is  to  say  under  twelve  inches? — 
Yes,  under  twelve  inches ;  and  that  applies  to 
soles  and  turbot  as  well.  Both  seem  to  be 
subject  to  a  similar  law. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

288.  Supposing  the  landing  and  sale  were 
prohibited,  what  would  you  do  with  the  unsize- 
able  fish  ? — ^They  would  have  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

289.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion which  would  survive  of  what  was  thrown 
overboard  ? — It  would  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  particular  nature  of  the  bottom  just  at  that 
particular  point,  because  if  the  trawling  happened 
to  be  over  that  very  oozy  ground  as  it  is  off 
Heligoland,  an  immense  amount  of  sand  would 
be  mixed  with  the  fish  and  the  fish  would  be 
choked.  Now  with  the  same  length  of  haul  and 
the  same  rate  of  speed  maintained,  a  little 
further  up  where  the  ground  is  harder,  it  would 
be  clean,  and  a  number  of  the  fish  would  survive 
after  being  thrown  overboard  if  the  haul  was  not 
too  long. 

290.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  flat 
fish  are  not  cannibals,  they  will  not  eat  the  fish 
thrown  over  ? — No  ;  they  have  a  special  food  of 
their  own. 

Chairman. 

291.  In  1884  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck,  when 
asked  a  question  gn  this  very  subject,  said  that 
he  would  consider  that  about  one-tenth  part  of 
the  immature  fish  would,  on  the  average,  be 
found  alive  when  the  trawl  was  pull^  up; 
would  you  agree  with  that  estimate  ? — Not  with 
a  long  haul. 

292.  It  would  not  be  one-tenth  part,  do  you 
think  ? — No.  That  requires  qualifpring.  If 
there  was  an  instruction  that  a  man  might  make 
a  one  hour  haul,  I  would  be  disposed  to  agree 
with  Sir  £dward;  but  if  he  was  allowed  to 
make  a  six-hour  haul,  I  should  say  that  few 
would  be  alive. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

293.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  fish  that 
arer  at  the  prepent  moment  so  undersized  that 
they  are  thrown  overbroad  ? — As  to  the  quantity 
that  survive,  do  you  mean  ? 

294.  No,  alive  or  dead;  what  quantitv  are 
thrown  over? — In  proportion  to  the  haul  that 
is  made,  I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many 
thrown  overboard  as  there  were,  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  heard,  namely,  that  we  are 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued, 
bound  to  save  them  as  we  have  nothing  else,  to 
saye. 

I  295.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  tons  in  the  course  of  a  season  thrown  overboard 
because  they  would  be  perfectly  useless  for  the 
market,  being  too  small? — Yes,  I  think  I  can 
speak  to  a  fact  which  came  under  my  notice  not 
more  than  14  days  ago,  where  a  man  had,  I  think 
it  was,  between  300  and  400  boxes  of  those  fish 
just  above  the  size,  and  when  asked  how  many 
small  ones  he  had  thrown  overboard,  he  said,  a 
great  many  more  than  he  had  brought  in  in  bulk, 
ffo  that  if  he  had  done  that  in  oulk  we  may 
multiply  it  in  figures  by  many  hundreds. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

296.  Then  may  I  take  it  generally  that  ^ou 
woidd  adyocate  the  advisability  of  establishing 
protection  over  certain  areas  by  international 
agreement  during  certain  periods  of  the  year  ? — 
X  es,  that  is  so. 

297.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Belgian 
\g^Yf  ? — Only  from  the  statements  made  by  their 
representative  at  our  Conferences. 

298.  Do  they  enforce  it? — I  have  not  any 
knowledge  upon  the  matter. 

299.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
linything  in  the  way  of  propagation  of  fish  so  as 
to  restock  the  ocean  ?— Judging  from  what  has 
taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  am 
very  sanguine  indeed  about  it. 

300.  Have  you  commenced  doing  that  at  all 
at  Grimsby? — We  established  a  small  nursery 
fiye  years  ago,  but  on  account  of  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  water  it  has  not  been  very  successful. 
It  has  been  successful  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  hatched  each  kind  of  fish  we  have  attempted 
to,  that  is  we  have  hatched  plaice  this  year,  and 
soles,  cod  and  herring. 

301.  Is  it  the  Hurober  mud  that  makes  the 
water  unsuitable? — The  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  is  not  dense  enough,  that  is  one  thing. 
Then  the  thick  particles  in  the  water  destroy  the 
egg,  so  soon  as  ever  the  little  shell  begins  to  break 
the  particles  of  water  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

302.  I  do  not  think  you  gave  us  the  absolute 
tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  fishing  vessels  at 
Grimsby,  have  you  ;  did  you  ? — I  did  not  give 
the  dinerent  tonnages.  We  haye  113  steam 
trawlers,  and  it  would  be  right  to  take  their 
gross  tonnage,  inasmuch  as  this  tonnage  of  a 
sailing  vessel  is  given  in  gross.  I  should,  there- 
fore, multiply  the  113  by  120  tons. 

303.  What  about  the  sailing  vessels? — And 
the  sailing  vessels  by  about  70  tons.  I  have  the 
gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels  in  port  to-day,  but  it 
IS  taken  upon  the  sailing  vessels  and  steam 
boats  together.  There  are  59,044  tons  of  fishing 
craft  altogether. 

304.  what  is  the  number  of  the  sailing 
smacks  ? — The  number  of  sailing  smacks  at  the 
end  of  1892  was  684  of  all  classes;  cod, oyster, 
trawl,  and  everything. 

305.  Then  the  number  of  smacks  is  very  much 
about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1878,  is  it  not,  but 
there  are  more  steam  vessels? — In  1878  ther§ 
^ere  560,  m^  ^\  the  end  of  last  ^ear  686, 


Mr.  Pnctf— continued. 

306.  Then  you  have  increased  since  1878?— 
Since  1878  we  have  increased. 

307.  Although  you  have  put  down  1875  as 
your  highest  point  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Heneage^ 

308.  The  increase  is  mostly  in  steam  trawlers, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  the  decrease  in  the  sailing 
yessels  from  the  highest  point  has  been  134. 
The  increase,  of  course,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  steam  trawlers  is  113.  That  is  the  total 
number  we  haye,  minus  three  that  we  have 
lost. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

309.  May  I  ask  what  you  are;  are  you  a 
trawl  owner? — I  am  a  smack  owner  and  fish 
salesman. 

310.  Both  sorts  of  smack  trawling  and  drifters? 
— We  have  no  drifters  at  Grimsby. 

311.  Have  you  ever  done  practical  work  on 
board  the  smacks  ? — I  went  to  sea  when  I  was 
about  nine  years  of  age,  and  was  master  for 
about  seven  or  eight  years. 

312.  Is  the  trawl  bear  the  same  size  on  a  sailing 
vessel  as  on  a  steamer? — No;  we  have  never 
exceeded  50  feet  in  the  largest  sailing  trawler, 
but  we  have  gone  up  to  60  feet  in  a  steamer. 
We  may  take  it  at  about  58  feet  for  a  steam 
trawler,  and  about  45  feet  as  an  ayerage  for  a 
sailing  trawler. 

313.  I  did  not  catch  the  average  pace  which 
you  said  a  sailing  trawler  went  with  the  trawl 
out ;  you  said  three  and  a- half  knots  for  a 
steamer,  did  you  not  ? — Three  and  a-half  knots 
an  hour  would  be  the  maximum  at  which  any- 
body would  tow  a  trawl,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  as  to  the  average  of  a  sailing  trawler;  it 
would  depend  on  the  wind,  but  it  might  be 
taken  in  this  way,  that  for  a  sailing  trawler 
to  be  fairly  fishing  or  making  a  fair  oatch,  she 
might  tow  from  a  mile  and  a-half  to  two  miles 
an  liour. 

314.  You  have  mentioned  the  special  localities 
at  which  the  undersized  fish  are  caught ;  are  they 
the  great  fishing  grounds  for  the  soles  and  flat 
fish  generally? — Yes,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year. 

315.  Then  that  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why 
the  fishermen  go  there,  because  they  cannot  eaten 
the  flat  fish  anywhere  else,  and  they  haye  to  take 
them,  small  or  large,  as  diey  get  them ;  is  that 
so  ?— No  ;  we  catch  flat  fish,  more  or  lees,  in  the 
large  area  of  the  North  Sea,  but  where  the  small 
flat  fish  are  is  where  the  soles  have  been  generally 
found,  and  the  incentive  is  to  go  out  for  the 
soles. 

316.  That  is  the  reason,  because  they  catch 
soles  there,  is  it?— Yes. 

317.  In  comparing  the  average  weight  of  fish 
caught  by  a  smack  in  the  best  period,  jou  told  us 
that  there  were  80  cwt.  of  prime,  550  cwt.  of 
plaice,  and  1,000  cwt  of  haddocks,  and  now  only 
30  cwts.  of  prime,  180  cwt.  of  plaice,  and  800 
cwt.  of  haddocks  ? — Yes. 

318.  That  is  a  very  enormous  decrease,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is. 

319.  You  also  said  the  weight  of  fish  caught 
was  about  the  same,  but  that  decrease  per  boat 
is  infinitely  greater  than  the  ipcr^sQ  in  tonnage, 
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Mr.  Price — continued. 

or  catching  power,  is  it  not.  The  ratio  of  decrease 
is  infinitely  larger  than  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  catching  power  ? — I  do  not  find  any  figures 
to  warrant  that  statement. 

320.  You  said  the  aggregate  weight  of  flat 
fish  was  approximately  the  same,  did  you  not  ? — 
No,  if  you  are  speaking  of  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  fish  landed  at  any  particular  port  where 
the  deyelopment  of  the  trawl  fishing  has  gone  on, 
then  there  is  as  much  landed,  and  more,  because  the 
immense  increase  in  the  quantity  of  vessels,  of 
course,  keeps  up  the  decrease  in  the  catch  per  ship. 

321.  What  1  mean  is  this  :  You  have  told  us 
the  increase  in  the  catching  power  at  Grimsby, 
which  is  very  considerable  ? — I  es. 

322.  But  it  is  not  half  so  lai^e  as  the  decrease 
in  the  average  which  you  have  given  us,  is  it. 
The  decrease  in  the  average  which  you  have 
given  us,  is  a  decrease  of  very  much  more  than 
50  per  cent,  since  1875.  but  the  increase  in  catch- 
ing power  is  not  so  much  as  that  ? — Not  since  1875. 

323.  Yes ;  the  average  catt-h  is  only  about  a 
third  now,  as  I  understand  your  evidence? — I 
think  I  pointed  out,  that  in  one  particular  kind  of 
ffsh,  that  is  the  haddock,  there  is  very  little 
decrease. 

324  Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  soles 
^nd  plaice  it  is  tremendous,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

325.  With  reference  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  soles  and  of  plaice,  of  course  a  great  deal 
IS  attributable  to  the  smaller  supply,  but  I  sup- 
pose a  very  great  deal  is  attributable  to  the  in- 
creased demand,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  so.  Of  course  the  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  country  is  considerable  in  every  town. 

326.  I  understood  you  to  suggest  several  reme- 
dies, but  the  last  witness  only  suggested  one, 
namely,  the  prohibition  of  the  landing  and  sale 
of  undfersizea  fish  ;  you  suggest  that,  do  you  not, 
as  the  first  step  ? — Yes. 

327.  Did  I  understand  you  to  recommend  the 
increasing  of  the  three-mile  limit,  the  territorial 
limit  ? — For  the  purpose  of  trying  to  prevent  the 
catch  and  to  protect  the  ground,  I  suggest  that 
we  increase  the  limitation,  but  for  that  purpose 
purely  and  simply,  and  to  have  the  localities  pro- 
perly defined. 

328.  According  to  the  present  law  the  three- 
mile  limit  means  that  France  may  not  fish  within 
our  three-mile  limit,  and  that  we  may  not  do  so 
as  to  France ;  but  if  you  increase  the  three-mile 
limit  that  would  not  prohibit  the  fishing  by  our 
fishermen  within  6,  12,  or  how  many  miles  the 
limit  may  be  fixed  at,  and  foreign  fishermen  fish- 
ing within  the  same  limit  of  their  own  coasty 
would  it  ?— That  may  be  so ;  but  there  is  a  very 
large  coast  line  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea 
where  there  is  no  necessitv  for  the  increase  of 
limit.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Sea 
where  the  necessity  is,  and  the  extension  of  that 
limitatioji  I  say  should  be  done  within  clearly- 
defined  limits. 

329.  But  it  would  not  be  worth  our  while, 
would  it,  to  allow  a  foreign  nation  to  increase 
their  territorial  limit  because  their  fishermen 
could  then  fish  within  that  limit  while  our's  could 
not,  is  not  that  so  ? — If  it  was  of  an  international 
character  I  do  not  think  so. 

330.  But  that  is  not  increasing  the  territorid 
limit  as  ordinarially  understood,  is  it  ? — No. 
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331.  That  would  come  within  the  limits  of 
your  next  proposal,  which  is  to  restrict  the  right 
of  fishing  by  international  agreement  over  certain 
areas  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  would  it  not ; 
you  said  you  thought  that  that  should  be  nine' 
months  ? — Yes. 

332.  The  breeding  season  does  not  last  so  long 
as  that,  does  it? — No;  but  yon  must  not  confound; 
the  question  of  the  breeding  season  with  the  pre-, 
servation  of  undersized  fish. 

333.  Quite  so  ;  but  it  takes  several  yearsf 
apparently  for  fish  to  come  to  maturity  ? — That 
is  so. 

334.  And  your  opinion  is  that  they  are  bred 
in  this  restricted  area,  say  ten  miles  from  the 
coast  at  a  particular  spot,  and  that  they  gradually 
go  out  to  sea?— Yes. 

335.  Migrating  a  certain  distance  every  year  If 
— Yes. 

330.  So  that  you  find  them  larger  and  larger 
as  you  get  away  from  the  coast  ?— -x  es. 

337.  That  would  look  very  much  as  if  a  certain 
area  ought  to  be  protected  altogether,  would  \L 
not? — The  probability  is,  that  after  a  trial  of 
protection  for  certain  months  of  the  year,  you 
might  think  it  wise  to  extend  it  to  the  whole 
year,  or  three  or  four  years  as  a  trial.  , 

338.  I  quite  see  that  that  might  be  a  very 
good  plan.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  rocky  parts, 
you  said  that,  until  recently,  the  sailing  trawlers 
could  not  fish  in  the  rocky  parts ;  could  steam 
trawlers  always  fish  there ;  I  snouldhave  thought 
that  the  inference  was  that  the  rocky  parts  tore 
the  nets  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  there  is  rough  ground 
which  is  not  rocky,  where  there  are  large  stones, 
and  where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  of  a  hard, 
crusty  nature,  like  hard  sand,  and  stands  up  uk 
ridges.  A  sailing  trawler  pulling  his  net  over 
that  .would  stop  and  could  not  get  along;  where- 
as, a  steam  trawler,  with  the  immense  amount  of 
power  he  has,  simply  goes  on,  and  the  nature  of 
the  bottom  is  not  such  as  would  interfere  with 
his  net ;  he  having  more  force,  he  simply  goes 
along. 

339.  Then,  what  is  your  opinion  about  the 
result  of  throwing  from  you  dead,  unsizeable 
fish,  does  it  destroy  the  fish  on  that  area? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  of  much  use  unless  we 
restricted  the  length  of  the  haul. 

340.  In  your  opinion,  with  the  present  six 
hours'  haul,  there  has  been  very  few  fish  left  alive, 
I  understand?— Very  few  indeed. 

Mr.  Harry  Fostei. 

341.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  limiting 
the  size  of  the  fish,  is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
minimum  size  should  be,  assuming  that  there  was 
legislation  ? — From  the  Thames,  northward,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  I 
think  the  only  difference  of  opinion  we  have  met 
with  is  from  the  Thames  westward,  down,  say,  to 
Devonshire. 

342.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  general  ten- 
dency of  these  conferences  has  been  gradually  to 
reduce  the  size  rather  than  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum size  ? — Yes,  I  believe  the  first  size  was  put 
at  12  inches;  then  a  compromise  was  made  for 
10  inches,  and  then  a  step  forward,  I  believe, 
brought  us  up  to  12  inches  again.     But  I  see  my 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued, 
last  note  is  that  we  agreed  to  10  inches  for  plaice, 
10  inches  for  soles,  12  inches  turbot,  12  inches 
brill,  and  11  inches  for  lemon  soles. 

343.  First  it  was  suggested  that  it  should  be 
12  inches,  at  another  conference  it  was  11  inches, 
and  at  the  last  one,  I  think  it  was  10  inches? — 
Yes,  I  believe  at  the  last  conference,  which  was 
in  1892,  where  no  discussion  took  place,  10 
inches  was  fixed. 

344.  Keference  has  been  made  to  the  Belgian 
law.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  by  the 
Belgian  law  the  sizes  are  very  much  less  than  are 
suggested  at  any  of  these  conferences  ? — Yes,  I 
am  aware  of  that. 

345.  That  by  their  law  the  minimum  size  of 
place  is  7*2  inches,  and  for  soles  7*2  inches,  as 
against  10  inches ;  and  for  turbot  10  inches,  as 
against  12  inches;  and  for  brill  10  inches,  as 
against  12  inches? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

346.  Have  you  anv  observation  to  make  upon 
that? — Only  that,  taking  our  view  of  the  matter, 
the  sizes  are  too  small,  and  you  accomplish  but 
Wery  little  indeed. 

347.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  make  any 
suggestion  at  all  as  to  increasing  the  territorial 
limit  as  it  is  generally  understood,  but  your  re- 
conunendation  is  that  by  international  consent 
all  the  nations  should  prohibit  themselves  from 
fishing  within  certain  defined  areas  for  a  certain 
perioa? — Yes,  I  am  entirely  against  increasing 
the  territorial  limit  of  any  nation.  I  think  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  international  purposes. 

348.  You  makenosuch suggestion atalI,do you? 
—No  such  suggestion  at  all,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  very  detrimental  in  every  shape  and  form  to 
increase  the  territorial  limits  of  any  nation,  ex- 
cepting: those  defined  limits  for  these  particular 
purposes. 

849.  With  reference  to  your  statement  as  to 
the  quantity  of  fish  landed,  and  the  average  per 
vessel,  as  compared  with  1875,  it  is  the  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  the  vessels  engaged  have  something 
like  doubled  since  1875  ? — 1  think  the  aggregate 
of  trawlers  in  the  North  Sea,  since  1875,  must 
have  trebled ;  not  only  doubled,  but  trebled. 

350.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  ffear  is  ver^ 
much  improved,  is  it  not?  —  Yes,  wie  gear  is 
very  much  improved. 

351.  So  that  vessel  for  vessel  now,  as  com- 

Sared  with  1875,  assuming  the  same  quantity  of 
sh,  you  ought  to  have  a  better  catch,  ought 
you  not  ? — Certainly,  because  you  had  a  beam  of 
46  feet,  as  compared  with  one  of  50  feet  now. 
Then,  as  to  the  towing  power,  we  always  con- 
sider, and  it  is  borne  out  by  facts,  that  one  steam 
trawler  will  catch  from  four  to  five  times  as  much 
as  a  sailing  trawler. 

352.  The  point  of  your  evidence  upon  that 
subject,  is,  I  understand,  that  although  we  have 
a  very  much  larger  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  improved  means  of  catching  the  fish,  the 
aggregate  weight  of  fish  caught  is  the  same,  or 

ess,  than  it  was  in  1875  ? — xes,  from  our  own 
port,  from  a  rough  estimate  I  have  made.  It 
probably  would  not  bear  very  close  estimation, 
but  from  a  point  of  view  of  my  own,  I  will  give 
you  some  small  calculations  which  I  have  had  by 
me  for  a  number  of  years.  The  number  of  ves- 
eels  that  arrive  in   tlie  port  is  about  the  only 


Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued, 
basis  which  I  have,  and  which  I  produced  at  a 
meeting;  the  first  meeting,  1  believe  it  was 
called,  to  take  this  matter  into  our  serious  con- 
sideration. I  will  take  the  period  when  we  found 
that  we  had  got  to  our  highest  point;  the  19,000 
voyages  which  were  made  into  our  port  by  the 
829  vessels,  which  were  registered  from  the  port, 
brought  78,000  tons  of  fish. 

353.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— That  was  in 
1886.  That  gave  an  average  of  4  tons  1  cwt. 
3  qrs.  and  20  lbs.  that  was  landed  from  every 
voyage.^  Those  figures  are  not  what  you  might 
call  quite  accurate,  but  they  are  approximate, 
and  bear  some  comparison  as  they  are  worked 
out  froinyear  to  year. 

354.  What  can  you  give  us  in  comparison 
with  those  figures  ? — We  went  on  increasing  the 
size  of  our  vessels,  and  added  to  them  steam 
trawlers  with  a  four-fold  catching  power,  and  we 
have  never  arrived  at  that  point  since,  that  is, 
taking  the  average.  The  highest  point  we  have 
ever  come  to  was  3  tons  18  cwt  1  or.  13  lbs. 
from  each  voyage.  So  that  althougn  we  are 
adding  thousands  oF  pounds  annually  in  value, 
and  increasing  the  size  of  our  vessels  and  catch- 
ing power,  we  cannot  reach  a  point  of  capture 
anything  like  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

355.  With  ffreater  cost  and  better  vessels, 
you  are  not  able  to  bring  the  same  amount  of 
fish  to  shore  ? — That  is  so. 


Commander  Btihelh 

356.  With  reference  to  the  last  question  that 
was  asked,  I  remark  that  against  that  has  got  to 
be  set  the  very  large  increase  in  price,  which 
amounts  in  the  case  of  prime  fish  to  25  per  cent, 
and  in  the  case  of  plaice  to  30  per  cent ;  but 
even  with  that  increase  in  price,  I  suppose  we 
may  say  that  the  Grimsby  people  engaged  in 
fishing  are  worse  off  than  they  were  in  1875  ? — 
Yes. 

357.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in  price  ? — That 
is  so. 

358.  May  I  ask  if  you  are  a  member  of  the 
North  Sea  Fishery  District  Committee  ? — Yes. 

359.  Has  that  committee  stopped  all  trawling 
within  the  territorial  limit  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

360.  How  does  that  affect  the  Humber?— 
Within  certain  periods  we  have  closed  the 
Humber ;  but  trawling  outside  we  have  stopped 
altogether,  that  is  to  say,  from  Flamboroueh 
HcM  northward,  as  far  as  our  limit  goes,  with 
the  exception  of  Bridlington  Bay. 

361.  Do  vou  think  that  has  given  satisfaction,  as 
a  whole,  to  thelon^-line  fishermen  ? — I  continually 
asked  their  opinion,  and  without  an  exception 
they  say  that  it  has  improved  their  condition. 

362.  It  has  improved  their  condition,  has  it  ? 
—Yes. 

363.  Can  you  tell  me  what  view  the  Flam- 
borough  Head  people  take  of  that  ?  —  The 
Flamborough  cobble  trawlers  are  very  much 
against  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  interferes 
with  their  calling. 

364.  They  go  now  into  the  North  Sea,  of 
course,  more,  do  thev  not?— No,  they  are  small 
boats;  they  are  small  open  boats. 

365.  Then 
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Commander  Betliell — continued. 

365.  Then  what  do  they  do  now  ? — They  have 
the  means  of  lining  and  crabbings  and  we  have 
left  them  a  space  in  Bridlington  Bay  for  trawling 
at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

366.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think 
that  fishermen  generally  from  Grimsby  and  Hull, 
and  round  that  coast,  would  or  do  receive  with 
anv  approval  the  scientific  teaching  upon  the 
subject  of  fii^hing  and  the  habits  of  fish  ;  or  do 
you  think  they  rather  consider  the  scientists  are 
mere  book  people  whose  advice  is  not  worth 
taking  by  practical  persons  ? — I  think  on  the 
broad  principle  they  have  not  turned  their 
attention  to  it ;  but  we  have  a  number  of  fisher- 
men who  are  quite  alive  to  the  fact,  and  seek 
very  readily  for  any  information  which  can  be 
imparted  to  them  by  scientific  people. 

367.  Do  you  think  much  good  will  be  done  to 
the  fishing  industry  if,  for  instance,  the  county 
councils  po  OM  endeavouring  to  instil  the  results 
of  scientific  investigations,  or  place  them  before 
the  fishing  people? — I  do  not  think  individually 
it  would  do  them  a  very  great  deal  of  good  in 
their  own  calling.  But  I  think  generally  we 
require  that  information.  That  is  to  say,  for 
insUmce,  the  North  East  Sea  Fishery  District 
Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
fisheries,  are  wanting  in  scientific  knowledge  to 
direct  them.  When  we  had  the  bye-laws  before 
us  we  had  a  conflict  of  opinion.  Certain  opinions 
were  expressed  b^  fishing  people,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  scientific  knowledge  could  be  brought 
to  bear  that  we  could  convince  them  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  They  will  not  combat  scientific 
knowledge,  but  they  do  not  care  much  for  the 
subject  as  a  whole. 

368.  Taking  the  question  of  immature  fish, 
when  you  have  been  speaking  all  this  time  of 
immature  fish>  have  you  been  speaking  of  under- 
sized fish,  or  with  reference  to  the  propagation 
of  fish  ? — I  am  speaking  now  of  undersized  fish, 
that  is,  having  stated  a  size.  We  must  not 
confound  the  two  terms. 

369.  You  arc  speaking  with  reference  to 
undersized  fish,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

370.  With  reference  to  undersized  fish,  do  you 
not  think  greater  endeavours  might  advan- 
tageously be  made  to  teach  fishermen  the  dis- 
advantages to  themselves  and  to  the  trade  of 
taking  immature  fish  ;  do  not  you  think, 
although  not  very  quickly,  but  still  by  degrees, 
that  knowledge  would  impress  itself  upon  them, 
and  perhaps  do  as  much  good  as  anything  else  ? 
— There  is  quite  an  instinct  which  I  think  is 
developing  itself.  That  is  the  proper  word  to 
use,  because  I  felt  it  ni3'8elf  many  years  ago 
when  at  sea.  That  instinct  has  developed  itself 
into  a  timidity  on  their  part,  and  although  they 
desire  to  take  this  fish,  they  f^el  they  are  injuring 
themselves.  There  is  no  fisherman  I  come  into 
contact  with  at  the  present  day  who  would  be 
prepared  to  combat  that. 

371.  That  has  rather  arisen  perhaps  with 
reference  to  market  conditions  and  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  fish,  and  so  on  ? — No ;  that  is  perfectly 
understood  now  by  every  fisherman  who  is  a 
thinking  man  at  all ;  in  fact,  I  will  use  the  word 
"  everyone."  They  feel  if  they  do  not  soon 
desist  catching  those  small  fish  that,  as  far  as  the 
flat   fish  is   concerned,  the   North   Sea  will  be 
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denuded  altogether.  There  is  that  thorough 
conviction,  but  the  great  diflSculty  is,  how  are  we 
to  do  it  ?  We  have  tried  by  voluntary  efibrt. 
You  will  see  the  resolutions  that  have  been 
passed  in  our  conferences  nationally,  and  vou 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  resolutions  put  before 
you,  passed  locally ;  and  the  whole  tendency  is 
to  try  and  find  a  means  out  of  the  difficulty. 

372.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  fishermen 

fenerall V  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  breeding 
abits  of  fish  ? — No,  1  think  not. 

373.  Would  you  say  that  if  any  endeavours 
are  made  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish, 
that  unless  fishermen  had  some  instructions  on 
the  point,  and  some  general  simple  laws  to  ob- 
serve, they  would  not  give  that  assistance  with- 
out which  probably  such  attempts  would  not  be 
successful  ? — I  believe  that  is  so  ;  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  scientific  information 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  feel 
anxious  and  willing  to  accept  it,  that  they  may 
learn  it  and  turn  it  to  some  good  account. 

374.  Would  Filey  be  a  good  place  for  any 
attempt  at  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish,  do 
you  think?— I  think  Filey  is  the  best  place  I 
know  anything  about  on  the  east  coast  of 
England. 

375.  Do  you  think  the  water  vould  be  still 
enough  there  ? — I  think  there  is  not  such  a  suit 
able  place  on  the  east  of  England  as  the  inside 
of  Filey  Brigg. 

376.  You  said,  and  the  witness  who  was 
examined  before  you  said,  he  thought  the  best 
way  of  stopping  the  capture  of  immature  fish  was 
to  stop  their  sale  in  the  market,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  any  proposal  to  prohibit  fishermen 
taking  immature  fish  would  not  be  of  much  value. 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not 
think  that  a  law  which  forbids  people  taking  im- 
mature fish,  or  even  which  would  limit  the  period 
during  which  they  mi^ht  leave  their  nets  down, 
although  it  could  not  be  rigidly  enforced,  would 
not  by  degrees  force  itself  on  the  people  and  have 
a  good  eflect? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
any  good  effect. 

377.  You  say  you  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  good  effect  ? — No ;  I  think  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  law  of  no  avail ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  used  and  observed. 

378.  You  do  not  think  even  that  with  such 
police  regulations  as  a  district  committee  could 
have,  and  occasional  means  of  enforcing  them, 
that  by  degrees  such  a  law  would  impress  itself 
on  the  people,  v\ho  would  gradually  see  it  was  to 
their  own  interest? — No,  not  in  the  open  sea. 
That  is  so  in  our  rivers.  For  instancCi  in  our 
bye-laws  of  the  fishery  district  in  the  River 
Humber  we  have  it  stated  that  they  shall  not  tow 
their  nets  any  longer  than  a  certain  period,  in 
order  that  they  may  throw  into  the  sea  all  the 
small  and  immature  flat  fish  while  alive.  But  in 
the  open  sea  I  hardly  see  how  you  could  observe 
the  law,  or  make  them  observe  the  law. 

.  379.  I  do  not  think  you  could  probably  rigidly 
enforce  the  law,  but  as  you  seem  to  think  that  an 
international  law  might  be  good  in  some  cases,  do 
not  you  thmk  that  an  international  law,  even  in 
the  open  sea,  would  have  some  effect  of  preventing 
people  from  keeping  their  nets  down  such  a  time 
that  immature  fish  would  be,  in  a  great  majority 
C  of 
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Commander  Bethell — continued. 

of  cases,  killed?— No;  I  think  a  law  of  that 
description  would  be  inoperative,  because  you 
would  want  a  policeman  for  every  fishing  craft. 

380.  Then  cfo  you  see  no  way  of  doing  any- 
thing in  this  respect  except  the  preventing  of 
the  sale  of  such  fish  on  shore?— I  think  that  is 
the  only  thing  at  present. 

381.  Then  may  I  take  it  that,  as  far  as  under- 
sized fish  are  concerned,  the  question  of  the  mesh 
of  the  net  does  not  come  in  ? — We  have  never 
yet  made  up  our  minds  that  that  would  be  of  any 
effect.  The  law  which  did  exist,  I  believe,  pre- 
viously to  1854  was  proved  to  be  inoperative,  and 
it  was  repealed.  We  have  been  trying  a  number 
of  experiments  in  the  Humber  with  various  sizes 
of  mesh  and  towing  various  lengths  of  time,  and 
it  is  admitted  that  with  a  big  mesh  we  get 
the  larger  quantity  of  big  plaice,  while  the  verjr 
small  ones  pass  through.  We  have  to  admit 
that  from  the  experience  of  about  three  months' 
constant  trawling  in  the  Humber. 

382.  Would  that  be  undersized  fish,  or  only 
immature  fish  in  the  sense  of  propagation? — 
Undersized  fish.  I  am  speaking  now  of  small 
fish  three  or  four  inches  long ;  catching  them,  say, 
with  an  ordinary  -  sized  mesh,  such  as  the 
shrimpers  and  those  little  boats  that  fish  for 
small  soles  in  the  Kiver  Humber  use.  It  is  a 
very  well-known  fact  that  they  catch  very  small 
flat  fish  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  and  from  experiments  we  have  made  with 
nets,  with  the  mesh  a  little  larger  and  a  little 
larger,  and  so  on,  we  have  discovered  that  we  can 
lessen  the  capture  of  the  very  small  fish. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster, 

383.  By  the  size  of  the  mesh  ? — Yes. 

Commander  BethelU 

384.  That  v\ould  be,  of  course,  no  use  with 
regard  to  the  fish  10  and  11  inches  long,  would 
it  ? — No,  it  would  only  apply  to  the  fish,  say,  a  few 
months  old,  or  say  up  to  a  year  old. 

385.  It  is  useful  so  far  as  immature  fish, 
speaking  in  the  strict  sense,  are  concerned,  but 
no  use  with  regard  to  the  undersized  fish  ? — The 
immature  fish  would  not  go  in  there,  but  as  to 
the  undersized  fish  it  would  be  of  very  little 
avail.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  fish  just  below 
10  inches.  If  you  wanted  to  go  and  fish  on  a 
ground  where  there  are  some  of  the  very  smallest 
up  to,  say,  15  inches,  no  mesh  we  could  employ 
would  let  out  a  fish  just  under  10  inches  ;  it  would 
have  to  be  a  very  large  mesh  indeed.  But  you 
may  employ  a  mesh  that  would  let  out  a  fish  two 
or  three  inches,  and  with  short  hauls  you  would 
be  benefited. 

Colonel  Cotton- JodrelL 

386.  As  keeping  the  fish  alive,  you  mean  ? — 
Yes ;  letting  them  out  really. 

387.  Giving  the  fish  more  chance,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  of  flat  fish  ;  I 
am  not  speaking  of  round  fish.  I  make  that 
distinction  because  what  would  not  let  out  a 
10-inch  plaice  would,  of  course^  let  ^  large  cod- 
fish through. 


Commander  Bethell. 

388.  I  remarked  in  your  evidence -in -chief 
that  you  said  very  young  plaice,  and  I  think 
other  fiat  fish,  are  met  with  in  the  shallow 
estuaries  ? — Yes. 

389.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  happened 
to  be  reading  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  one 
scientific  gentleman,  I  think,  says  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  plaice  and  flat  fish  in  an  immature  state 
are  met  with  in  a  very  small  degree  in  these 
estuaries.  Are  you  speaking  positively  or  not  ? 
— My  answer  to  that  is  that  we  never  find  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea.  They  must 
have  an  existence  somewhere,  and  when  we  get 
near  the  shore  we  find  them,  so  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  there,  and  not  only  justified  in  coming  to 
that  conclusion,  but  we  catch  them  in  enormous 
quantities  in  our  River  Humber  and  on  our 
shores.  I  can  go  down  with  a  small  landing  net  at 
any  time  this  time  of  the  year  and  scoop  them  up. 

390.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your 
district  fisheries  committee,  you  have  an  officer 
appointed  ? — No,  it  stands  in  abeyance  ;  we  have 
not  appointed  one. 

391^  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  the 
other  district  fisheries  committees  on  the  coasts 
have  slopped  the  trawling  within  the  territorial 
waters? — The  Lancashire  Fishery  Committee 
are  dealing  with  it  in  some  way,  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  what  it  is.  They  have  a  number 
of  bye-laws  dealing  with  shrimping  and  fishing 
on  certain  areas. 

392.  There  was  a  bje-law  passed  not  long  ago, 
as  to  which  there  was  a  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  shrimping  in  the  Humber  and  extenoiDg  the 
lime  ;  have  those  men  been  satisfied,  can  you 
fell  us,  with  the  extension  which  was  given  ? — I 
think  so ;  yes.  That  will  come  into  operation 
next  year. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

393.  While  we  are  on  this  mesh  question,  to 
save  time,  might  I  ask  you  what  the  size  of  the 
mesh  is  you  are  using  in  your  fishery  district  ? 
— In  our  trawling  net  it  would  be  about  four 
inches  from  knot  to  knot  when  extended. 

394.  Is  that  what  you  call  a  7-inch  mesh  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  you  would  measure  it. 

395.  You  do  not  describe  it  in  that  way  ? — We 
generally  describe  it  when  the  mesh  is  open 
between  the  two  knots.  That  would  be  about  a 
medium  mesh.  We  go  down  to  2^  inches  and 
probably  up  to  five  inches  in  some  parts  of 
the  net. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster, 

396.  Do  you  mean  four  inches  square? — No, 
when  the  net  is  pulled  straight  out. 

Colonel  Cofton-JodrelL 

397.  What  would  be  the  area  of  that  mesh? 
— Eight  inches  round.  We  should  take  it  in  a 
diamond  fashion  and  pull  it  straight  out. 

398.  What  do  you  call  an  immature  or  under- 
sized fish  ;  I  have  not  heard  the  size  stated  ?-^ 
When  we  speak  of  undersized  fish,  I  do  not 
know  by  whose  authority  yet  we  have  a  right  to 
use  the  term,  except  so  far  as  the  National  Sea 
Fisheries  Protection  Assooiatioui  which  is  a  pro* 
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Colonel  Cotton- Jodrett — continued, 
perly  constituted  body,  is  concerned.  They, 
having  set  themselves  up  as  an  authority  with 
everybody's  consent,  have  said  10,  10,  10,  12, 
and  1 1  inches.  That  is  the  only  authority  I  can 
give  you  for  calling  fish  undersized.  Of  course 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  '^  immature," 
then  comes  the  scientific  question.  In  some 
parts  of  England,  or  in  some  parts  of  the  sea 
round  England,  they  are  immature  up  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  in  others. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

399.  Because  of  the  difference   in   the    food 

f  round  you  mean,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  of  course 
sh  are  like  other  things,  there  are  certain  parts 
of  the  sea  where  they  grow,  and  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years  ihey  will  be  double  the  size 
they  would  be  at  three  or  four  years  somewhere 
else.  The  question  of  climatic  changes  and  the 
nature  of  the  food  comes  in. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

400.  What  from  your  experience  as  a  practical 
fisherman  and  a  fish  salesman  should  you  think 
would  be  the  proper  definition  of  an  undersized 
sole  ? — An  undersized  sole  we  have  stated  to  be 
below  10  inches. 

401.  In  your  Fisheries  Committee  that  is? — 
Yes. 

402.  And  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

403.  Are  not  you  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Association,  and  were  you 
not  a  party  to  the  Resolution  in  which  they 
stated  that  undersized  brill  were  to  be  12  inches^ 
lemon  soles  11  inches,  plaice  10  inches^  soles  10 
incheu^  and  turbot  12  inches? — That  is  so. 

404.  That  is  what  the  fishermen,  salesmen, 
and  masters  of  Grimsby  are  all  agreed  upon  ? — 
That  is  the  only  authority  that  I  know,  or  the 
only  authority  I  should  be  prepared  to  recognise, 
believing  it  to  be  a  properly  constituted  authority, 
unless  some  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  sizes 
should  be  either  increased  or  decreased. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

405.  Will  a  sole  in  its  normal  state  of  activity, 
and  when  it  is  fresh  in  the  salt  water,  slip  through 
a  comparatively  small  mesh? — Yes.  A  much 
smaller  mesh  than  a  plaice  will,  because  the  spine 
bone  of  the  plaice  is  an  obstruction  to  him. 

406.  So  that  the  same  rules  which  govern  the 
restrictions  on  soles  might  not  apply  to  plaice  ?— 
That  is  so.  It  would  not  be  effective  in  one 
case,  while  it  would  be  in  the  other. 

407.  What  time  do  sailing  trawlers  generally 
keep  their  nets  down  ? — I  stated  that  I  thought 
we  might  take  it  at  six  hours. 

408.  That,  I  thought,  was  with  regard  to  steam 
trawlers  ? — No,  sailing  trawlers  ;  steam  trawlers 
would  take  less,  and  some  sailing  vessels,  in  cer- 
tain localities  on  rough  sharp  ground,  perhaps 
not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  hours  ;  and  fish  in 
narrow  places  not  more  than  an  hour.  But  it 
has  been  generally  considered  in  trawling,  from 
the  fact  of  the  tide  running  one  way  six  hours, 
that  a  trawler's  haul  is  six  hours.  That  was  so 
originally,  and  it  applies  to  some  extent  now. 

409.  Of  course  that  has  been  a  good  deal 
altered  by  steam  ? — Yes. 

a93. 
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410.  You  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  your  evi- 
dence as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  boats  in  your 
district,  can  you  give  us  any  evidence  as  to  th« 
tonnage  of  the  foreign  vessels  with  which  you 
come  mto  contact  in  these  waters  ?— I  should  say 
myself  that  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  foreign 
vessels  has  kept  pace  pretty  much  with  ours. 
I  am  speaking  of  deep  sea  vessels,  because  on 
the  east  side  of  the  North  Sea  there  has  been  a 
large  increase,  in  Germany  especially. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

411.  In  size  and  number,  do  you  mean  ?— No, 
1  am  speaking  now  of  inshore.  There  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  those  small  in- 
shore vessels  which  have  not  increased  in  size 
much.  But  as  soon  as  those  countries  went  in 
for  deep-sea  trawling,  I  believe  the  size  of  their 
vessels  has  increased  pretty  much  the  same  as 
ours.  Perhaps  Belgium  has  not  quite  so  much, 
but  they  have  taken  to  steam-trawling,  and  have 
taken  to  the  same  type  of  trawlers  as  we  have. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

412.  They  have  not  adopted  steam  so  freely 
as  we  have,  have  they? — No,  1  do  not  think 
they  have.  As  far  as  deep-sea  trawling  is  con- 
cerned, speaking  of  Germany,  they  made  two  or 
three  attempts  to  establish  it  some  years  ago  and 
failed,  but  now  they  have  taken  to  steam-trawl- 
ing they  appear  to  be  succeeding,  and  they  seem 
to  be  equally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
fisheries  in  the  North  Sea  now  as  we  are.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  such  difficulty  now. 
While  they  were  contined  to  the  small  inshore 
craft,  we  might  have  found  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  tiurn  their  attention  to  this  limitation, 
but  now  that  they  are  interested  in  the  deep-sea 
fishing  I  think  we  may  find  them  willing  to  go 
with  us.  I  think  Belgium  may  be  said  to  be 
similar  ;  but  so  far  as  Holland  is  concerned  I  do 
not  think  they  have  developed  any  steam-trawling, 
or  at  any  rate,  if  they  have  it  is  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

413.  With  regard  to  the  question  I  have  asked 
you  :  the  resolution  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
fish  was  passed  on  24th  February  1892,  and  that 
is  the  last  resolution  which  has  been  passed,  is  it 
not?— Yes. 

414.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
length  of  haul,  how  could  you  carry  that  out  ? — 
Are  you  asking  me,  if  a  suggestion  was  made  ? 

415.  No;  I  understood  you  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  time  of  hauling  might  be  reduced 
by  the  trawlers.  If  you  did  not  make  this  sug- 
gestion I  will  not  ask  you  the  question  ?— I  did 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  accepting  any  special 
time. 

416.  With  regard  to  the  restriction  and  the 
advisability  of  special  protection  over  certain 
areas  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  you  do 
not  propose  that  those  periods  should  be  uniform 
in  aU  cases,  do  you,  or  that  they  should  refer  to 
any  but  exceptional  areas  ? — If  such  a  law  was 
passed  I  should  suggest  that  it  might  be  made  to 
apply  to  one  place  at  a  certain  time  and  another 
place  at  another.     I  do  not  say  with  regard  to 
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the  east  side  of  the  North  Sea  that  much  diflfer- 
ence  of  time  could  be  made  ;  it  might  on  our 
own  coast,  perhaps.  There  may  be  places  on 
our  own  coast,  perhaps,  where  it  would  apply  at 
one  time  and  not  at  another.  I  do  not  think 
really,  though,  it  would  be  much. 

417.  Supposing  a  restriction  was  placed,  with 
a  view  to  tne  preservation  of  fish  in  the  particu- 
lar areas,  why  would  you  restrict  it  to  certain 
months  in  the  year  ;  because  would  not  the  fish 
be  undersized  all  the  year  round  there  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  think  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  those 
very  small  fiat  fish  get  under  the  sand,  and  even 
if  you  were  to  trawl  over  where  they  are,  you 
would  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  them, 
that  is  to  say,  with  fish  very  close  in.  I  see  from 
my  own  observation  in  our  own  little  nursery, 
that  in  the  winter  months  the  small  plaice  we 
keep  in  those  tanks  always  bury  themselves ;  we 
never  see  anything  of  them,  but  as  soon  as  the 
spring  mon^s  come  (March,  April,  and  fine 
weather)  they  come  out  and  feed  and  eat ;  but 
during  the  winter-time  they  stay,  as  it  were, 
dormant.  To  larger  fish  1  do  not  think  that 
applies ;  but  only  to  the  small  fish. 

418.  Some  questions  were  asked  with  regard 
to  steam  trawlers  and  sailing  vessels ;  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  steam  trawlers  are  now  becoming 
more  numerous,  and  that  sailing  vessels  are 
practically  going  out  altogether  and  becoming, 
m  some  cases,  tdmost  unsaleable  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so ;  we  have  decreased  139  sailing  vessels,  and 
increased  113  steamboats  in  our  own  port 

419.  At  the  present  moment  at  Gnmsb^  there 
are  no  sailing  vessels  really  being  built,  are 
there,  or  practically  none  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  sailing  trawler  being  built  now. 

420.  Whilst  there  are  a  good  many  steam 
trawlers  being  built? — Yes,  steam  trawlers  are 
progressing. 

Chairman. 

421.  It  seems  to  me  your  evidence  might 
easily  be  summarised  something  like  this.  Such 
has  been  the  development  of  trawling  in  the 
North  Sea,  whether  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  gear  or  by  the  application  of  steam,  that 
unless  some  method  is  adopted  for  your  own  pro- 
tection against  your  own  ingenuitv,  you  run  a 
considerable  chance  of  falling  into  a  baa  condition 
of  trade  ?— That  is  so,  and  not  only  fall  into  a 
bad  condition  of  trade,  but  the  fisheries  may 
become  extinct.  That,  I  think,  is  almost  the 
proper  term  to  use,  because  we  have  known 
ports  where  the  fishing  trade  is  dying  out. 

422.  And  that  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  man 
in  developing  the  resources  of  trawling  ? — That 
is  so.  I  will  not  say  it  is  entirely  due  to 
trawling. 

423.  You  have  spoken  about  no  other  sort  of 
fishing  ? — No ;  but  you  said  to  trawling.  Lining 
is  the  same. 

424.  Except  that,  so  far  as  lining  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  apply  to  flat-fibh,  and  your  evidence 
has  been  confined  practically  to  flat-fish,  which 
are  only  caught  by  trawling? — If  you  confine 
the  question  to  trawl-fishing,  then  I  shall  have 
to  say  yes. 

425«  But  you  also  say,  do  you  not,  that  the 


Chairman  —  continued. 

effect  of  development  in  lining  has  had  a  great 
efiect  in  the  diminution  of  round  fish  also?— 
Certainly. 

426.  But  you  have  made  no  suggestion,  as  I 
understand,  with  regard  to  any  restriction  or 
regulation  as  to  liners,  or  the  catching  of  round 
fish? — If  the  question  was  put  to  me,  I  should 
be  bound  to  give  an  answer. 

427.  I  want  it  ? — If  you  ask  me  how  the  line 
fishing  is  to  be  protected,  I  see  no  other  sugges- 
tion to  make  except  to  close  the  lining  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year  when  the  fish  is  spawning, 
and  prohibit  lining. 

428.  Why  should  you  not  also  prohibit  trawl- 
ing when  the  fish  is  spawning? — Probably  that 
will  be  the  next  thing  that  wiU  come,  if  you  ask 
me  my  opinion.     I  shall  be  pleased  to  hand  in  a 

faper  containing  a  verbatim  report  of  a  meeting; 
believe  the  first  one  ever  held  on  this  question, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  in  that  I  explained  the 
whole  of  my  views ;  having  taken  some  interest  in 
the  matter  I  put  forward  three  alternatives,  first 
of  all  we  had  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  fish 
was  diminishing,  and  having  proved  that  then 
came  an  obligation.  Then  came  the  question 
how  were  we  to  deal  with  it.  Were  we  to  close 
certain  areas,  were  we  to  give  over  fishing  at 
certain  periods,  were  we  to  artificially  propagate 
the  species  of  fish  which  was  diminishing.  There 
are  those  three  things,  and  now  I  give  my 
opinion  as  an  individual,  not  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  trade.  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak 
probably  so  freely  if  speaking  for  the  trade, 
oecause  there  might  be  a  great  difTerence  of 
opinion,  but  having  considered  those  questions 
scientifically  to  some  extent,  I  perhaps  hold  a 
difierent  opinion  to  what  some  of  the  people  do. 
The  facts  have  forced  themselves  on  my  atten- 
tion from  observations  and  investigations. 

429.  You  would  recommend  really  and  truly 
then  all  these  three  courses  being  taken.  You 
would  recommend  the  prohibition  of  certain 
areas ;  you  would  recommend  a  close  time  for  all 
sorts  of  fish,  and  you  would  rectommend  the 
propagation  of  fish  artificially? — Yes,  if  I  give 
an  opinion  apart  from  an  inquiry  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Association. 

430.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  auspices  of 
any  association,  this  is  an  inquiry  under  an  Order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  we  wish  to  hear  all 
you  have  to  sav? — I  have  finished  answering  the 
questions  Sir  Albert  has  put  to  me,  and  you  now 
ask  me  frankly  my  opinion,  I  understand  ? 

431.  Yes? — My  opinion  is  simply  this:  That  the 
history  of  the  fishery  proves  to  us,  from  1825  up 
to  the  present  time  this,  that  as  we  have  dis- 
covered new  grounds  which  are  clearly  defined 
on  that  chart  we  have  fished  them  out,  we  have 
moved  on  and  found  other  grounds  and  fished 
those  out,  and  we  have  still  moved  on  till  we 
have  covered  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  with 
trawling. 

432.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
remember  fishing  on  the  Brown  Bank  ? — Yes. 

433.  Is  that  still  useless? — I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  fish  there.  You  may  find  what 
we  would  call  the  remains  of  the  departed 
inhabitants  of  that  ground, 

434.  Yet 
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434.  Yet  that  was  a  most  prolific  bank  when 
first  discovered,  was  it  not  ? — Yee. 

435.  Within  when  was  that  discovered? — 
From  1825  to  1835. 

436.  Is  it  so  far  back  as  that  ? — Yes. 

437.  Do  you  go  there  at  all  now? — Yes,  the 
whole  of  the  !North  Sea,  where  all  those  new 
grounds  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time, 
are  still  being  worked,  but  at  a  very  poor  re- 
muneration. 1  know  of  no  ground  that  is  entirely 
abandoned. 

438.  I  should  like  to  go  back  again  to  the 
question  of  prohibiting  the' capture  and  the  sale 
of  immature  fish,  and  ask  you  this  as  to  your 
private  opinion.  Do  you  think  that  so  far  as 
keeping  up  the  stock  of  fish  in  the  North  Sea 
goes  such  prohibition  would  have  much  eflTect  ? — 
X  es,  I  do. 

439.  Because  you  vourself  have  admitted  that 
very  few  of  these  undersized  fish  would  return  to 
the  sea  alive  ? — The  prohibition  of  a  certain  area, 
do  you  mean  ? 

440.  No;  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  and 
capture  of  undersized  fish  ? — The  effect  it  would 
have  would  be  this  :  It  would  keep  the  people 
off  from  those  grounds  where  they  abound  in 
such  quantities;  it  would  drive  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  sea,  and  they  would  have  to  remain 
there  little  or  much. 

441.  Do  you  not  think  when  they  were  at  the 
other  parts  of  the  sea,  and  found  they  did  not 
catch  a  sreat  deal,  they  would  go  back  again  to 
these  districts,  where  you  say  the  small  fish 
abound,  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  fair-sized 
haul  of,  at  any  rate,  mixed  fish? — No;  the 
quantity  of  fish  above  the  size  here  specified  are 
so  few  that  it  would  not  pay  them ;  they  would 
not  be  sufiicient  to  pay  to  go  there. 

442.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  fish  caught 
at  these  areas,  which  vou  have  marked  red  on 
the  chart,  are  mostly  flat  fish  under  12  inches? — 
Yes. 

443.  Taking  them  all  round  ?  — Yes,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  would  be. 

444.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  worth 
while  for  trawlers  to  go  on  to  these  grounds  now 
with  the  certainty  that  they  are  going  to  have  a 
catch  of  fish,  the  bulk  of  which  is  under  12 
inches  ? — Certainly. 

445.  Would  you  send  one  of  your  smacks 
wittingly  on  to  ground  where  you  knew  thev 
were  going  to  catch  flat  fish  of  which  the  bulk 
would  be  under  12  inches? — Yes. 

446.  You  would  ? — Yes,  we  have  vessels  going 
there. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

447.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do,  do  you  ? — 
Yes,  we  do ;  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
injuring  ourselves. 

Chairman. 

448.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  do  not  con- 
sider that  there  is  any  large  area  off  the 
British  coast  to  which  this  state  of  thing  applies  ? 
— To  a  very  limited  extent  indeed,  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Humber,  and  the  deeps,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Humber,  and  Boston  and  the 
deeps,  the  nature  of  the  bottom  and  shores  are 
very  similar  to  those  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
North  Sea, 
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449.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  while  you  are  going  to 
close  a  considerable  belt  of  sea  off  the  Danish 
and  Dutch  coast,  yet  you  are  going  to  have  no 
sort  of  reciprocity  by  closing  anything  off  the 
British  coast  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so  ;  but  the 
i:eciprocity  does  not  come  in  there. 

450.  Yes,  surely,  because  the  foreign  fishermen 
naturally  have  the  first  claim  on  these  grounds, 
and  more  particularly  the  smaller  class  of  fisher- 
men carrying  on  trade  in  a  smaller  way  naturally 
looks  to  the  sea  near  his  own  shores  to  catch  his 
fish  in.  Therefore  it  would  probably  create,  would 
it  not,  a  certain  amount  of  feeling  on  those  foreign 
coasts,  if  that  particular  area  was  closed  ? — I 
admit  that.  I  readily  admit  there  would  be  natu- 
rally a  very  great  deal  of  friction  and  feeling  in 
Ihe  matter,  but  the  international  necessity,  I 
think,  would  have  some  effect;  that  is  to  say, 
they  havine  commenced  in  deep-sea  fishing,  be- 
come now  jointly  interested  in  the  matter;  and 
then  we  have  to  admit  this  :  that  the  creature  is 
there,  but  we  cannot  say  it  was  bom  there. 
The  eggs  were  shed  in  mid-ocean,  and  by  the 
force  0?  nature  are  there,  and  mature,  and  we 
have  a  right  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  to  sav 
that  we  have  some  right  to  the  matured  fish 
when  it  arrives  at  the  stage  to  go  back  to  its 
home. 

451.  I  woidd  put  the  question  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent form.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  sort 
of  state  of  feeling  would  be  aroused  in  the 
breasts  of  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  fisher- 
men, supposing  jrou  proposed  to  close  an  area  of, 
shall  I  say,  100  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad  along 
any  portion  of  the  British  or  Irish  coasts? — For 
the  convenience  of  other  people  ? 

452.  Yes.  Do  you  think,  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  would  be  possible  to  dose  such  a  portion  of 
the  British  seas  for  the  benefit  of  Dutcn,  Danish, 
and  German  fishermen  ? — No.  Beally  I'think  if 
it  was  beneficial  to  them  to  close  the  sea  on  their 
side  of  the  North  Sea  it  would  be  also  beneficial 
for  us  to  close  ours  on  our  side;  but  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  larger  advantage  on  their  side  of 
the  North  Sea  from  natural  causes  than  there  is 
on  our  side,  that  is  an  international  advantage. 
I  cannot  see  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

453.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  disputing  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  advantage  to  all 
the  trawl  fishermen,  at  any  rate  fishing  in  the 
North  Sea,  that  a  certain  area  should  be  closed ; 
but  what  I  am  putting  to  you  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. If  that  proposal  were  to  be  made  to  apply 
to  a  portion  of  the  British  coast,  would  not  the 
effect  be  that  the  fishermen  living  on  that  coast 
would  absolutely  refu-^e  to  allow  it  to  be  done  ? — 
Yes,  naturally,  and  I  suppose  Englishmen  more 
than  any  other  nationality. 

454.  I  quite  agree ;  therefore  I  ask  you  to 
apply  the  same  argument  to  the  foreign  fisher- 
men whose  coast  you  propose  under  your  idea  to 
close  ? — I  admit  the  difficulty  to  the  very  fullest 
extent. 

455.  Let  us  admit  a  possibility  of  doing  it,  and 
let  me  take  you  a  step  further.  How  would  you 
propose  to  enforce  any  such  regulations  ? — By  an 
international  police. 

456.  Then  you  propose  to  establish  inter- 
national police  for  the  whole  area  of  the  North 
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Chairman — continued. 

Sea,    do    you?— No,    within    those    prescribed 
limits. 

457.  Then  would  you  propose  to  bring  in,  we 
will  say,  a  British  policeman  to  enforce  the  law 
on  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  coasts  ? — ^I  take  it  that 
it  would  apply  precisely  the  same  as  the  Sea 
Fisheries*  Convention  Act  applies,  namely  if  any 
dispute  arises  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea 
between  two  nations  or  vessels,  whichever  nation- 
ality happens  to  be  present  in  the  shape  of  police, 
he  has  the  same  jurisdiction  over  one  fisherman 
as  he  has  over  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  if  damage 
has  been  done  to  a  net,  assessment  can  be  made, 
or  entry  can  be  made,  and  it  becomes  an  enforce- 
able thin^  in  any  of  the  coimtries  which  have 
subscribed  to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Convention. 

458.  That  is  a  thing  I  quite  imderstand  all 
nations  agreeing  to,  but  that  would  be  a  very 
different  ming  to  stopping  fishermen  fishing  just 
off  their  own  coasts,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 
There  would  be  a  difference.  I  think  I  perceive 
what  you  are  driving  at,  Sir.  The  question  was 
asked  early  in  the  inquiry,  as  to  extending  the 
national  limitation,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  prohibition  of  a  further  area,  whether  it  be  en- 
forced by  the  different  nations  or  whether  it  was 
to  be  enforced  by.  the  nation  off  whose  coast  it 
belonged.  That,  of  course,  would  be  giving  to 
them  a  prior  claim,  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
extending  their  national  limitation.  That,  of 
course,  I  hope  will  not  be  done,  that  is  all  I  can 
say,  and  that  some  way  may  be  found  out  of  the 
difficulty. 


Chairman — continued. 

459.  As  a  practical  fisherman,  and  having 
constantly  seen  the  contents  of  a  trawl,  might  I 
ask  if  you  have  ever  noticed  what  classes  of  fish 
were  mostly  to  be  found  which  were  immature 
or  small.  Could  you  distinguish  at  all  between 
the  various  varieties  which  are  most  often  found  ? 
— In  those  localities  that  I  speak  of,  plaice,  sole, 
turbot,  and  brill. 

460.  But  you  do  not  distinguish  between  them 
particularly,  do  you ;  is  there  more  of  one  than 
another? — No.  On  those  grounds  you  would 
find  them  in  bulk  in  similar  quantities. 

461.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are 
many  small  varieties  of  fish  which  go  to  swell 
the  bulk  of  what  are  termed  immature  fish. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  varieties  of  the  sole 
which  never  grow  to  be  full-sized  ? — Yes. 

462.  And,  of  course,  all  these  small  varieties 
go  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  immature  fish,  do  they 
not?— Yes;  but  I  should  like  to  say  they  are 
very  few  indeed.  In  a  haul  of  say  three  tons  of 
immature  fish  on  those  particular  prescribed 
limits,  you  would  not  find  any  of  those  small 
thick-backs  and  those  smaU  species  of  sole.  They 
are  a  rare  kind  of  fish. 

463.  I  know  that  we  found  in  some  trawling 
experiments  I  took  an  interest  in,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  dabs?— That  is  so,  but  the  north 
dab  is  not  found  much  on  the  east  side  of  the 
North  Sea,  you  must  go  a  considerable  distance 
down. 
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Thursday^  4th  May  1893. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell.J 

Mr.  Fumess. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Heneage. 


Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit, 


Mr.  marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  H.  ToozEs,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

464.  You  are  an  alderman  of  Hull  and  ex- 
mayor,  are  you  not  ? — That  is  so,  and  I  may  say 
also  I  am  a  magistrate. 

465.  I  believe  you  have  had  a  life-long 
experience  in  relation  to  the  sea  fisheries  in- 
dustry, both  at  sea  and  on  shore  ? — Yes,  over 
fifty  years. 

466.  And  I  believe  you  are  one  of  those  who 
migrated  from  Devonshire  to  Hull  with  the 
fisheries  ? — That  is  so. 

467.  How  many  j^ears  ago? — That  was  in 
1846. 

468.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
progress  of  the  sea  fishing  industry  at  Hull,  say 
from  1846  V  Give  it  to  us  very  briefly  at  first  ? 
— In  1846  the  fishery  of  Hull  was  confined  to  a 
few  fishing  smacks  only  ;  steam  was  unknown^ 
and  it  was  very  diffierent  from  what  it  is  now. 
In  those  days  there  was  abundance  of  fish  to  be 
caught  in  any  part  of  the  North  Sea.  We  have 
gone  on  increasiog  the  fishing  business,  and  the 
fishing  industry  has  been  so  improved  by  the 
facilities  on  land  and  at  sea  that  we  have  now 
come  to,  we  may  say,  the  "  besom  "  part  of  the 
business,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  almost  swept  the 
North  Sea  of  ground  fish. 

469.  How  many  steam  trawlers  are  there  at 
Hull  now?— There  are  now  working  out  of 
Hull  about  150,  in  round  numbers. 

470.  I  think  that  is  the  largest  number  of  any 
port,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

471.  How  many  sailing  vessels  are  there? — 
About  300  smacksj  sailing  vessels.  I  was  going 
to  say  there  are  rather  more  than  150  steam 
trawlers,  but  some  of  them  have  migrated,  so  to 
speak,  for  various  reasons,  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  probably  may  return  again  in  a 
short  time. 

472.  The  population  of  Hull  is  about  200,000, 
is  it  not  ?— Two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand. 

473.  How  many  of  that  number  are  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  fishing  industry 
of  Hull,  roughly  ?— I  should  say  at  least  50,000. 

474.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  th^t  a  capital 
0,93. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

of  2,000,000  /.  is  involved  in  the  industry  alto- 
gether ? — You  are  correct. 

475.  How  many  fishermen  hail  from  the  port? 
— There  are  150  steam  trawlers  with  eight  hands 
on  each,  which  is  eight  times  150,  and  300  smacks 
with  five  hands  on  each  smack. 

476.  That  is  rather  a  long  sum,  and  I  prefer  to 
put  the  figure  to  you,  is  it  3,000  ? — That  may  be 
so ;  there  would  be  a  great  many  more  on  shore 
than  there  is  on  the  sea. 

477.  I  mean  the  fishermen  hailing  from  the 
port ;  will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the 
produce  of  the  sea  as  it  was  and  as  it  is  ? — Nu« 
mericailv  speaking,  there  is  as  much  fish  caught 
now  as  I  believe  there  was  30  years  ago,  but  that 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  catching  power  ; 
the  catching  power  is  so  increased  now  to  what 
it  was  then. 

478.  There  is  another  difference  is  there  not, 
as  to  size? — If  we  were  to  go  into  the  numbers 
of  the  fish,  there  are  10  times  as  many  caught 
now  as  then.  I  have  a  sample  here  consisting  of 
20  fish  weighing  a  pound  and  three-quarters,  a 
little  less  than  an  ounce  and  a  half  each,  and  they 
are  a  fair  sample  of  the  fish  landed  at  Billings- 
gate this  morning.  {The  witness  jtroduced  the 
sample.) 

479.  Were  those  bought  in  the  open  market? 
— Those  were  bought  in  the  open  market. 

480.  And  are  tney  a  fair  sample  of  what  are 
being  sold  in  the  market  ? — That  is  so ;  I  ordered 
them  not  to  take  the  smallest  or  largest,  but  to 
take  a  fair  sample. 

481.  Ho  IV  much  fish  is  there  there  ? — There 
are  20  fish  here,  weighing  a  pound  and  three- 
quarters. 

482.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  ?— I  did  not 
buy  them. 

483.  What  are  the  species  ? — Plaice;  there  are 
a  few  dabs  amongst  them, 

C  4  4S4,  Would 
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Chairman, 

484.  Would  you  mind  separating  the  dabs 
from  the  plaice? — Certainly. 

485.  Tnen  more  than  half  of  your  20  fiph  are 
dabs  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

486.  That  was  rather  the  point  I  tried  to  bring 
out  the  other  day:  that  amongst  these  immature 
fish  caught  in  the  trawl  a  great  proportion  are 
dabs  which  do  not  get  to  a  large  size  and  which 
are  not  of  a  first  marketable  character  ? — That  is 

60. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

487.  But,  speaking  of  the  plaice,  those  are  not 
what  you  would  call  sizeable  fish,  are  they  ? — 
No,  it  is  very  much  undersized  ;  we  believe  they 
are  like  lambs  this  year  and  like  sheep  the  next. 

488.  I  suppose  those  small  fish  are  caught 
partlv  because  of  the  accumulation  of  fish  in  the 
trawl,  it  is  not  a  question  of  mesh  with  those,  is 
it?— No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

489.  If  you  increase  the  size  of  the  mesh  would 
it  have  any  effect? — Very  little,  simply  because 
the  mesh  draws  up  through  the  pressure  on  being 
pulled  through  tne  water.  The  mesh  is  drawn 
together  and  closes.  If  the  mesh  were  onen  then 
I  admit  these  small  fish  vvould  go  througn. 

Sir  Albert  RollH. 

490.  Then  also  the  accumulation  of  fish  in  the 
trawl  prevents  exit  to  any  great  extent,  does  it 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

491.  Speaking  of  trunks  of  plaice,  and  taking, 
say,  10  or  20  years  ago,  how  many  would  a 
trunk  of  plaice  include  ? — From  35  to  40  good 
saleable  fish. 

492.  Now,  what  is  an  average  trunk  of  plaice  ? 
— I  had  a  trunk  counted  out  some  little  time 
back,  and  it  counted  out  1,086,  all  plaice ;  there 
were  no  dabs  amongst  them. 

493.  What  would  be  the  value  of  a  trunk  of 
plaice  in  former  days?— They  ranged  from  8.v.  to 
12«. 

494.  Have  they  been  as  low  as  4*.  or  5*.  ?— 
Yes,  when  there  nas  been  a  glut  in  the  market. 

495.  And  what  are  they  worth  now  ? — 30*.  to 
325. 

496.  And  sometimes,  I  believe,  as  much  as 
^5t.  ? — That  is  so. 

497.  Leaving  plaice,  what  do  you  sajr  as  to 
the  decrease  in  size  of  soles  or  otherwise  ? — 
Soles  are  fish  I  can  scarcelv  speak  to  on  our 
grounds  at  all,  because  we  have  lost  sight  of 
them  altogether.  We  used  to  catch  them  abun- 
dantly, as  many  as  would  suit  our  purpose  to 
send  to  market.  We  did  not  send  plaice  or  had- 
docks in  1846  to  market  at  all,  because  soles  were 
sufficient  to  pay  the  fishermen  to  go  to  sea  to 
catch  them,  ifow  they  are  completely  annihilated. 

498.  Do  you  consider  that  the  fisning  grounds 
have  been  materially  interfered  with  by  this 
process  of  catching  all  that  comes  to  the  net  ? — 
I  think  we  have  improved  certain  parts  of  the 
ground  where  we  used  to  catch  plaice,  because 
jn  those  days  when  we  caught  abundant  plaice 


Sir  Albert  i?<>//i7— continued. 

they  were  thin,  flabby,  scarcely  eatable  fish ;  but 
by  the  continual  fishing  over  those  grounds  we 
stirred  up  the  soil  so  that  the  small  shell-fish 
come  to  the  surface  and  the  fish  eat  them,  and 
consequently  get  into  good  condition. 

499.  That  is  as  to  certain  grounds,  is  it  not? 
—Yes. 

500.  But  taking  such  a  ground  as  20  or  25 
miles  from  Heligoland,  what  is  the  class  of  fish 
caught  there  ? — This  {pointing  to  the  sample)  is 
the  class  of  fish  caught  there,  and  this  is  what 
we  complain  against.  In  the  old  days,  if  a 
smack  went  and  got  one  catch  of  those  small 
plaice,  the  skipper  and  crew  would  become  dis- 
gusted and  bundle  them  overboard  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  go  further  out  to  sea. 

501.  What  proportion,  taking  the  ordinary 
heave  of  the  trawl  down  for  4,  5,  or  6  hours,  not 
at  this  part  of  Heligoland,  but  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  North  Sea,  would  there  be  of  those  small 
fish  to  the  whole  .' — Very  few  indeed. 

502.  But  when  you  get  to  that  district  and 
similar  districts,  you  get  what  propcrtion? — 
Minety-five  per  cent.,  and  more  than  tnat,  of  this 
class  of  fish. 

503.  Could  they  be  thrown  overboard  after- 
wards and  live? — Well,  a  great  portion  would 
live,  but  if  you  get  these  young  fish  into  the  net 
for  hours  they  stifle  and  kill  each  other. 

504.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  proportion  that  might  live  if  they  were 
thrown  overboard  quickly  after  the  trawl  was 
brought  up? — I  believe  if  the  trawl  was  only 
kept  down  from  two  to  three  hours,  75  per  cent, 
of  them  would  live.  • 

/)05.  But  if  it  be  kept  down  six  hours,  what 
then  ? — Then  the  death  rate  would  be  very 
much  heavier. 

Chairman. 

506.  Would  you  accept  Sir  Edward  Birk- 
beck's  proportion  of  10  per  cent.  ? — No. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

507.  Can  you  speak  from  personal  observa- 
tion ? — No,  not  exactly ;  I  should  not  like  to  do 
that,  because  my  knowledge  as  to  that  would  be 
nearly  as  bad  as  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck's.  I 
should  only  speak  from  imagination. 

508.  Can  you  suggest  for  all  this  any  remedy. 
First  of  all,  have  you  anything  to  say  about 
other  species  of  fi?h  such  as  turbot? — Turbot 
arc  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be. 

509.  Are  they  more  undersized  ? — No,  we  do 
not  catch  so  many  undersized  turbot.  I  think 
we  find  very  few  undersized  turbot  where  these 
small  fish  are  now  being  caught. 

510.  First  of  all,  I  take  it  that  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  very  injurious  to  the  fish,  is  it  not? — 
That  is  so. 

511.  And  ultimately  to  the  consumer? — Yes, 
and  simply  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  believe 
they  are  lambs  this  year  and  sheep  the  next. 
These  fish,  the  plaice,  would  be  mature  fish  next 
year  if  allowed  to  stay  in  the  sea. 

512.  But 
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Chairman. 


Chairman — oontinued. 


612.  But  it  would  be  no  good,  making  regula-     L^K*!  ^'^i.rAl^^^V^^ir  11,71  p!±! 


tioDS  with  regard  to  those  dabs,  would  it?— 
Vulgarly  speaking,  I  may  say,  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.    What  would 

Srevent  the  small  plaice  would  prevent  the  small 
abs  from  getting  mto  the  nets. 

613.  Would  Aere  be  anjr  advantage  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  in  protecting  these 
small  dabs?— Yes;  they  are  eatable  fish  and 
fetch  a  good  price  in  some  of  our  markets. 

614.  What  about  Billingsgate  Market?— In 
Billingsgate  Market  they  are  not  so  valuable. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

515.  But  in  Devonshire  they  form  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people,  do  they  not  ?— They  are  very 
much  more  appreciated  there. 

616.  What  size  do  you  see  them  there?— You 
do  not  see  any  there  bo  small  as  those. 

517.  What  is  the  size  there  ?— They  run  from 
10  to  11  inches  that  is  to  say,  measuring  from 
the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Chairman. 

518.  But  the  dab  is  a  small  species,  is  it  not? 
-Yes. 

519.  And,  practically,  well-grown  dabs  would 
come  under  the  proposed  limit  of  12  inches, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  may  do  that 


mfxed  up  with  them? — They  would  not  come 
into  the  market  at  all. 

527.  But  they  would  not  put  the  plaice  back 
into  the  sea,  would  they? — The  small  plaice 
they  would. 

528.  You  yourself  told  me  that  on  the  deck 
they  would  not  be  able  to  separate  these  various 
species  of  fish  one  from  the  other? — That  is 

BO. 

529.  Then,  if  you  do  not  separate  these  various 
species  of  fish  from  one  another,  because  you 
want  to  sell  the  dabs  in  the  market,  it  means 
that  you  do  not  put  the  plaice  back  into  the  sea; 
they  are  not  brought  into  the  market,  therefore 
they  are  absolutely  wasted? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Sir  AlbeH  Rollit 

530.  I  put  it  to  you,  on  consideration,  would  it 
be  possible  to  separate  the  various  species  on  the 
decK  of  the  vessel  and  to  throw  the  plaice  over- 
board ? — Most  decidedly  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  so,  but  I  want  the  Chairman  to  look  at  it  in  this 
light:  do  you  think  they  would  take  the 
trouble  of  picking  out  those  dabs  for  the  value 
that  they  are  from  the  plaice,  to  bring  them  to 
market  and  throw  the  small  plaice  overboard, 

the  law  permitted  them  to  do  so? 


**v/v» *v«   .,..^    .-«    ^^ supposmg  the  law  permittea  tnem  to 

'5"2o/'TYerefore  they  woiild  form  a  very  large     Because  these  dabs,  I  should  sajr,  would  not  pay 
proportion  of  the  immature  fish,  taking  a  limit  of     the    carriage    or    cost    of    bringing    them    to 

12  inches  to  be  the  fair  measure  ?— That  is  so.        market.  ^.  ,     ,  „      .  ,  ^  .       ^      ,,  ^ 

531.  You  think  they  all  might  be  shovelled 
overboard  without  loss,  do  you? — Quite  so;  they 
would  all  go  overboard  together. 

532.  Would  that  apply  to  Plymouth?— I  have 
been  fishing  from  Plymouth  and  Brixham,  and 
never  saw  any  quantity  of  these  sized  fish  caught 
there  in  my  life. 

533.  Your  view  is,  I  take  it,  that  when  the  fish 
is  really  so  small  as  that,  or  under  10  inches,  it 
may  be  indiscriminately  thrown  overboard? — 
That  is  so. 

534.  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth 
and  other  southern  ports  you  think  there  are 
large  dabs  and  other  fish  which  might  be  kept 
and  brought  into  port  ? — That  is  so. 

535.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  for  this 
state  of  affairs  ;  what  would  you  recommend  the 
Comtnittee  to  do  ? — Not  to  allow  the  fish  either 
to  be  landed  or  sold. 

536.  Do  you  mean  certain  species  of  fish 
below  a  certain  size  ? — Yes. 

537.  Would  you  propose  merely  to  make 
that  a  national  law  or  an  international 
law? — It  would  be  no  use  making  it  onlv 
national.  If  it  were  not  international  it 
would  not  be  workable,  because  the  people 
up  and  down  the  German  coasts  have  lots 
of  steam  trawlers,  and  they  would  catch  the  fish, 
and  bring  them  and  land  them  in  our  markets, 
while  our  men  would  be  prohibited  from  doing  it 
if  it  was  not  made  international.  We  have 
them  now  coming  to  Grimsby  -and  Hull  with 
fish,  and  we  have  not  alone  the  German  but  the 
Scotchman  from  Dimdee  and  that  neighbourhood, 
who  catch  these  small  plaice  on  purpose  to  bring 
them  to  Hull  and  Grimsby. 

538.  Can  you  t^U  me,  ii^  additio^  to  that,  can 
D     .  they 


^iv  Albert  Rollit. 

521.  But  you  have  not  heard  any  proposal  to 
the  limit  to  fish  of  that  class,  have  you  ? — 

522.  It  has  only  been  proposed  to  apply  the 
limit  to  certain  fish  by  the  bea  Fisheries  Asso- 
ciation, I  believe  ? — That  is  so. 

Chairman. 

523.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  separate 
these  various  resembling  classes  of  fish  from  one 
another  on  the  deck  oi  the  trawler ;  it  would 
be  a  very  lengthy  and  difficult  proceeding, 
would  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  not  ;  it  would  in 
these  cases,  of  course,  because  they  are  moved 
by  shovels  and  scoops ;  the  men  cannot  handle 
the  great  bulk  of  fish  ;  thev  could  not  carry  on 
the  work  if  they  had  to  pick  them  all  over,  so 
they  use  a  shovel  and  scoop.  Besides,  if  you 
pent  the  fish  into  the  market  for  sale,  the  sales- 
man or  purchaser  would  very  soon  recognise 
whether  they  are  dabs  or  plaice,  and  would  not 
buy  a  box  of  dabs  fur  a  box  of  plaice,  be  they 
ever  so  small. 

524.  Quite  so,  but  the  whole  benefit  of  your 
system  is  the  way  these  fish  are  going  to  be 
dealt  with  on  board  the  vessel  ?— No,  I  think 
not. 

525.  Surely  your  idea  is  that  you  will  throw 
these  small  fishes  back  into  the  sea,  in  order  that 
they  may  grow  to  allow  them  to  grow  to  sheep 
from  lambs?— Yes. 

526.  Then  if  you  are  going  to  retain  dabs, 
which  are  a  small  class  ot  fish,  and  sell  them, 
how  are  you  going   to  expect  the  trawlers  to 

0.93. 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit^  continued. 

they  take  them  into  Ostend,  or  is  that  practically 
stopped ;  you  know  there  is  a  law  there  ? — I 
think  they  can  take  them  in  there^  pack  them  in 
boxes,  and  send  them  across  here  for  sale. 

539.  You  know  there  is  a  law  there  prohibiting 
their  sale,  do  you  not  ?— Yes,  but  that  does  not 
prohibit  them  sending  them  here  ;  they  are  only 
prohibited  from  sending  a  certain  class  of  fish 
there. 

640.  But,  if  they  sell  them  on  the  quay  to  go 
inland,  that  is  selling  them,  is  it  not  ? — They  do 
not  do  so. 

541.  Do  you  know  whether  they  can  take  that 
small  class  of  fish  into  Ostend,  notwithstanding  the 
law  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  am  aware  of  this, 
that  a  great  quantity  come  from  Ostend  to 
Billingsgate  Market  for  sale,  as  many  as  2,000 
boxes  of  a  morning. 

542.  Which  come  from  Ostend  ? — Yes. 

543.  Have  they  been  landed  at  Ostend  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  so. 

544.  Do  they  come  by  boat  across  ?— Yes. 
645.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  practicability 

of  closing  certain  areas  auring  part  of  the  year  ? 
— That  would  not  suit  our  books  at  all  as  fisher- 
men. 

546.  You  think  not  ?— No. 

547.  Not  to  close  certain  areas  ;  for  instance, 
that  area  off  Heligoland  ? — The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  fishermen  would  close  it  themselves 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  catch  the  fish.  If 
they  were  unable  to  sell  the  fish  they  would  very 
soon  go  somewhere  else. 

548.  You  do  not  think  any  further  legislation 
beyond  the  prohibition  of  landing  or  sale  would 
be  necessary  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

549.  What  do  you  think  about  close  times  r 
— That  means  ruination. 

550.  Would  that  be  practicable? —It  is  prac- 
ticable, and,  of  course,  if  the  law  was  made,  we 
should  have  to  obey  it,  but  it  would  be  good-bye 
to  two-thirds  of  the  fishermen  and  all  their  in- 
dustry. 

551.  What  do  you  think  about  the  possibility 
of  the  artificial  production  of  fish  ? — That  is  a 
question  that  I  am  not  at  all  versed  in.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  artificially  hatched 
fish  migrate  or  not.  I  think,  if  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  tanks  and  turned  into  the  sea,  it 
would  be  very  questionable  if  they  would  be 
sheep  next  year. 

552.  Then  do  you  adhere  to  the  proposals 
of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Association,  that 
the  landing  aud  sale  of  certain  classes  of  under- 
sized fish  should  be  prohibited  by  Uw  ? — That 
is  so. 

553.  And  you  think  nothing  more  would  be 
required,  do  you  ? — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

554.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  75  per  cent, 
of  the  small  fish  would  live  if  thrown  over- 
board ? — Yes. 

555.  How  could  you  ascertain  that,  if  they 
were  shovelled  overboard  ? — As  I  said  before, 
if  the  trawl  was  drawn  up  in  about  two  hours 
after  it  had  been  put  into  thp  sea  the  fish  would 
be  much  stronger.     You  can  see  when  the  fish 


Mr.  Pinkerton — continued. 

are  kicking  about  a  deck  whether  they  are  alive 
or  not,  and  when  you  throw  them  into  the  sea 
you  can  see  them  swim  awity. 

556.  Supposing  we  pass  some  law  compelling 
the  trawl  to  be  lifted  every  two  hours,  how  are 
you  to  ensure  that  law  being  carried  out  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  could  do  so.     You  would  have  a 
very  great  deal  of  trouble  to  do  it. 

557.  In  your  opinion  is  it  better  to  sacrifice 
the  small  fish  than  to  utilise  them  for  food  ?— 
Do  you  mean  to  keep  them  and  let  them  die  ? 

558.  I  mean  sending  them  to  market.  It  was 
stated  that  when  a  trawl  is  kept  down  for  six 
hours  that  over  50  per  cent,  ot  the  fish  are  dead 
when  the  trawl  was  lifted  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

559.  Are  vou  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to 
throw  over  those  dead  fish  than  bring  them  up 
to  London  in  order  to  sell  them  for  food  to  poor 

Eeople? — My  opinion  is  that  it  is  better  to  pro- 
ibit  them  being  sold,  because  the  people  would 
not  go  and  catch  them  and  sacrifice  that  50  per 
cent. 

560.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  trawl  and  the  strain  upon 
it  the  mesh  was  closed  ? — That  is  so. 

561.  And  you  could  not  possibly  prevent 
small  fish  being  caught  ? — That  is  so,  ' 

562.  Consequently,  no  matter  what  law  is 
passed,  you  are  bound  to  catch  small  fish^areyou 
not  ? — That  is  true,  but  these  small  fish  congre- 
gate together  at  certain  times  of  the  year  to  that 
extent  that  it  pays  people  now  to  go  and  catch 
them,  whereas,  as  I  said  before,  it  would  be  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  general  public  if  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  till  the  loUowing  year. 
If  they  were  not  allowed  to  land  or  sell  them, 
the  fishermen  would  make  their  own  laws, 
because  they  would  not  go  and  catch  them. 

563.  I  suppose  by  altering  their  fishing  ground 
and  going  further  out  ? — Just  so.  For  instance, 
we  have  two  fleets  of  vessels  in  Hull,  sending 
fish  direct  from  the  fishing  ground  to  London  by 
cutters.  Now,  one  of  those  fleets  will  not  go 
where  those  small  fish  are,  but  keep  away  to  the 
Dogger  Bank  and  thereabouts.  The  other  fleet 
say,  "  Now,  it  will  pay  us  to  go  aud  catch  the 
small  fish,  because  the  other  fleet  is  not  there." 
Take  last  Monday,  for  instance.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  fish  in  the  market  brought  by  this  one 
particular  fleet,  which  was  sold  at  a  rate  whereby 
the  owner  only  cleared  a  shilling  a  box,  because 
of  the  quantity  of  small  fish.  That  is  a  depriva- 
tion to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

564.  I  understand  the  object  you  have  in  view 
in  preventing  the  landing  and  sale  of  undersized 
fish  is,  as  you  said  about  the  plaice,  that  those 
which  are  now  lambs  might  become  sheep? — 
Yes. 

565.  That  could  only  be  supposing  thev  are 
thrown  back  into  the  water  alive,  could  it? — 
That  is  so. 

566.  What  is  the  ordinary  duration  of  time 
during  which  the  trawl  is  down  ? — Five  to  six 
hours. 

567.  They   are   by  that  time   practically  all 
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Mr.  i^ttcAanon-— continued. 

dead,  are  they  not? — Yes,  I  should  say  quite 
95  per  cent. 

568.  Substantially,  supposing  you  passed 
the  regulation  you  have  in  view,  your  lambs 
would  be  dead  lambs,  would  they  not  ?  —  No ; 
they  would  not  be  interfered  with  at  all.  That 
is  the  object  we  have  in  view.  If  the  Govern- 
ment passes  a  law  prohibiting  the  landing  or  sale 
of  them,  the  fishermen  then  would  make  their 
own  laws,  because  diere  is  not  sufficient  large 
fish  among  the  small  ones  to  get  them  a  living. 
It  is  all  small  or  none. 

569.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  object  to  pro- 
hibiting fishing  within  certain  areas  ? — No,  1  do 
not. 

570.  I  thought  you  said  so? — I  believe  I 
made  a  mistake  ;  I  wish  to  withdraw  that.  I  do 
not  advocate  that.  I  maintain  we  have  a  right 
to  have  a  limited  area. 

Sir  Albert  RoUit 

571.  Yon  said  the  reverse? — Yes,  I  believe  I 
did. 


Mr.  Buchanan, 


572.  Men  would  still  go  and  fish,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  get  the  big  fish? — Not  amongst  the 
small  ones. 

573.  Then,  will  they  abandon  the  area  in 
which  those  small  fish  are  found  ? — They  would 
do  so. 

574.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  more 
efficient  remedy  to  prohibit  the  capture  of  fish 
within  specified  areas  than  to  pass  a  law  for- 
bidding the  landing  and  sale  of  tnese  undersized 
fish  ?— No ;  you  see  those  fish  accumulate  together 
from  10  to  15  miles  off  the  land  ;  not  10  mues  off 
frequently.  Therefore,  if  they  were  to  catch 
them  there,  there  would  be  as  much  objection  as 
it  is  now  to  their  going  within  a  limited  area. 

575.  But  you  say  that  in  conseq^uence  of  the 
trawl  being  down  as  long  as  it  is  now  95  per 
cent,  of  the  fish  are  killed  ? — 1  think  so. 

576.  Now,  as  to  soles  you  said  they  were 
practically  annihilated,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

577.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?— I  attri- 
bute that  to  there  being  so  many  of  them  caught 
when  they  were  young  and  small  and  immature 
fish. 

578.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  over-fishing 
generally  ? — xes,  I  think  so. 

579.  What  you  described  in  the  early  part  of 
your  evidence  as  having  swept  the  North  Sea  ? — 
That  is  so. 

580.  And  this  sweeping  of  the  North  Sea  has 
principally  taken  place  since  the  large  develop- 
ment of  steam  trawling,  has  it  not  ?  —Yes  ;  but 
there  was  a  great  diminution  of  soles  before  the 
steam  trawling  came  into  operation, 

581.  When  you  spoke  about  the  trawlers 
migrating  to  other  parts,  did  you  mean  other 
parts  of  the  North  Sea? — No;  some  have  gone 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  some  have  gone  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  some  to  Ireland. 

582.  And  also  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
North  Sea?— Yes. 

583.  Are  these  fish  that  you  have  brought 
here  to-day  saleable  fish? — They  are  saleable 
because  they  are  being  sold. 

0^. 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

584.  Are  they  caught  in  this  district  round 
the  coast  of  Holland  ? — Yes. 

585.  Is  your  experience  and  the  experience  of 
the  Hull  trawlers  limited  to  that  area  ? — No. 

586.  Do  they  generally  go  to  the  area  along 
the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  North  Sea? — 
The  vessels  fishing  out  of  the  Humber  from  Hull 
and  Grimsby  fish  from  Camperdown  down  to 
tl'ic  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ;  of  course  some  of 
them  have  gone  up  the  Baltic  above  the 
Skawe. 

587.  Are  the  greater  proportion  of  the  small 
fish  caught  in  one  particular  area  ? — They  are. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

588.  What  is  the  difference  between  youi 
objection  to  close  time  on  certain  areas  and  draw- 
ing limits  of  areas  in  which  to  fish  ? — Because 
we  should  make  ourselves  so  liable  to  capture 
ourselves,  for  we  should  be  captured  ;  that  is  to 
say,  our  vessels  would  be  captured  because  you 
could  not  get  our  fishermen  to  understand  any- 
thing about  the  limited  area  as  to  lines.  They 
might  be  four,  or  five,  or  ten  miles  outside  that 
line,  and  would  declare  they  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  and  we  should  find  them  being  towed  in 
by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  gunboats  because  they 
were  out  of  their  limits,  but  they  would  declare 
they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

589.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
were  in  favour  of  limits  being  placed  ? — What  I 
meant  by  that  was  the  inshore  limit;  the  three- 
mile  limit.  We  have  an  area ;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  trawl  within  three  miles  of  the  land. 

590.  You  were  referring  then  entirely  to  ter- 
ritorial waters  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

591.  These  fish  are  not  caught  in  territorial 
waters,  are  they  ? — No,  they  are  not ;  that  is 
where  the  difficulty  comes  in,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  nothing  but  the  prohibition  of  landing  and 
sale  can  deal  with  this  particular  question. 

Chairman. 

592.  Those  fish  which  you  have  produced  you 
say  were  exposed  for  sale  in  Billingsgate  this 
morning  ? — x  es. 

593.  In  what  way  ? — They  were  in  a  box. 

594.  Were  those  20  fish  taken  out  of  a  box  ? — 
That  is  a  portion  of  a  box  brought  by  the  steam 
fleet  that  I  was  referring  to  just  now. 

595.  Were  the  fiA  in  this  particular  box  all  of 
those  sizes  ? — I  told  the  man  to  get  me  a  fair 
sample.  I  said,  **  Do  not  pick  me  the  biggest  or 
the  smallest,  but  pick  a  fair  sample,'*  and  I 
suppose  he  has  done  so.  I  did  not  see  them  in 
the  box. 

596.  That  is  not  a  sample  of  the  box,  bilt  a 
sample  of  one  particular  class  of  fish  that  was  in 
the  Dox ;  you  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  box 
was  like  that,  do  you  ? — Yes  ;  1  should  not  think 
there  would  be  a  dozen  fish  larger  than  that  in 
the  box. 

597.  What  are  those  fish  sold  for ;  who  buys 
them? — ^They  have  ranged  from  5#.  to  8#.  per 
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Chairman — continued. 

box  because  there  happens  to  be  only  one  cutter 
in  the  market  to-day. 

598.  Who  buy  those  fish  ? — Costermongers 
buy  them  for  the  fried  fish  people,  who  boil  them 
or  fry  them  or  stew  them.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  they  cook  them ;  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  eating  any  of  them. 


Chairman — continued. 

599.  Are  they  perfectly  saleable  ? — Yes. 

600.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Alward's  evidence  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  desire.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are 
very  busily  engaged  in  Hull  just  now,  and  are 
likely  to  be  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  1  think. 


Mr.  Joseph  Henbt  Barber,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

601.  You  are  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association, 
are  you  not? — ^Yes. 

602.  Do  you  produce  several  bottles  of  fish 
which  have  been  sent  to  you  from  the  distnct 
associations? — Yes,  from  the  Lancashire  Sea 
Fisheries  district. 

603.  Will  you  read  each  of  the  labels  ?— I 
have  here  a  bottle  of  flounders  exposed  for  sale 
in  St.  John's  Market,  Liverpool,  on  28th  April 
1893.  The  fishmonger  stated  that  he  had  received 
them  from  Ayr.  Then  the  next  sample  is 
labelled  ^'Fish  purchased  in  St.  John's  Market, 
Liverpool,  on  the  28th  April ;  whiting  and 
haddock." 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

604.  What  is  the  first  sample  composed  of? — 
Plaice  and  dabs.  The  next  sample  is  labelled 
**  Purchased  in  St.  John's  Market,  Liverpool, 
2nd  May  1893,  price  %d.  per  lb.'  It  takes  nine 
of  them  to  make  one  lb.,  length  of  fish  from  seven 
to  eight  inches."  The  next  is  labelled  "  Plaice 
bought  in  Preston  Market  on  the  19th  April, 
seven  to  the  lb.,  price  three  half-pence."     xhe 


Mr.  Buchanan-— coniinMoA.. 

next  sample  is  ^^Fish  purchased  in  Preston 
Market,  29th  April,  plaice  nine  inches  in  length." 
Then  the  next  is  *^  One  sole,  length  eight  inches, 
bought  in  St.  John's  Market,  Liverpool,  6rf.  per 
lb.,  16th  March  1893." 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

605.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Committee 
to  know  that  that  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
Belgian  limit  for  soles,  which  is  7  l-5th  inches^ 
I  thmk  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes, 

Chairman, 

606.  For  what  purpose  do  you  produce  these 
fish  ? — ^These  are  samples  of  fish  exposed  for  sale 
in  St.  John's  Market^  Liverpool,  and  in  Preston 
Market. 

607.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  object 
of  producing  all  these  various  samples  offish  is? 
— The  object  is  to  show  the  fish  which  is  now 
marketed. 

608.  I  do  not  think  that  is  disputed  at  all,  is  it  ? 
— No ;  but  that  was  the  object  in  producing 
them. 


Mr.  Charles  Jeffs,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  AlbeH  Rollit 

609.  1  BELIEVE  you  reside  at  Grimsby  ? — Yes. 

610.  You  are  a  director  of  several  trawlinj? 
companies  and  ice  companies,  and  the  allied 
industries  in  Grimsby  connected  with  fish,  are 

iron  not ? — Yes  ;  I  am  a  director  of  two  of  the 
argest  companies  trading  out  of  Grimsby,  namely, 
the  Great  Grimsby  Company,  which  owns  100 
sailing  trawling  vessels,  and  of  the  North  Sea 
Steam  Trawling  Company,  which  owns  17  steam 
trawlers. 

611.  I  suppose  the  catching  power  of  the 
Humber  at  Grimsby  and  Hull  and  the  North 
Sea  generally  has  very  vastly  increased  recently? 
— Yes  ;  the  steam  trawling  has  increased,  but  the 
sailing  trawling  has  not. 

612.  What  size  offish  is  generally  caught  and 
landed  now  as  compared  with  former  times  ? — 
Formerly  they  were  all  large  fish  that  were 
caught. 

613.  When  you  speak  of  large  fish  what  size 
do  you  mean?— Plaice  weighing  2  J  lbs.  up  to  four 
or  five  lbs. 

614.  What  about  soles? — We  used  to  catch  a 
few  small  soles,   but  they   were  of  very  little 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

value  then  ;  they  were  chiefly  Ij-lb.  soles  up  to 
two  or  three  lbs. 

615.  Are  there  any  other  fish  which  you  wish 
to  specify  and  contrast  between  then  and  now  ? 
— Soles,  turbot,  and  brill ;  all  flat  fish. 

616.  Taking  turbot  and  brill,  do  they  remain 
about  the  same  size  as  formerly,  or  are  they 
decreasing  in  size,  too  ? — They  are  decreasing  as 
well. 

617.  Much  or  little? — Not  so  much  as  the 
plaice  and  soles,  still  they  have  decreased  in  size. 

618.  What  was  the  general  character  of  a 
trunk  of  fish,  say,  10  or  20  years  ago? — 
There  would  be  then  between  30  or  40  in  a  box, 
and  now  they  run  from  70  to  90. 

619.  To  make  up  the  same  weight  of  eight 
stone  ? — To  make  up  the  same  weight  of  eight 
stone,  and  from  the  same  grounds. 

620.  Those  fish  are  caught  on  the  same 
grounds,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

621.  To  what  grounds  do  you  refer? — I 
refer  to  the  foUowmg :  the  Well  Bank,  the 
Sward  Bank,  the  banks  of  the  Lemon,  the 
Brown     Bank,     off     the     Texal,    where    we 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

used  to  catch  a  large  quantity,  coming,  then,  to 
the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the  Great  Fisher  Bank, 
and  the  Little  Fisher  Bank,  down  off  the  Head, 
and  ri^ht  away  till  we  come  down  to  the  Holman 
grounds. 

622.  So  that  there  has  been  a  general  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  fish  caught  throughout  the 
North  Sea,  has  there  ? — Yes. 

623.  Tell  us  what  specially  occurs  on  the 
eastern  side  ? —  On  the  eastern  side  they  are 
catching  fish,  but  not  as  far  as  Grimsby  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  happy  to  say ;  because  our  fisher- 
men have,  by  their  own  will,  for  the  last  two 
years,  left  that  eastern  shore  alone.  We  had  a 
conference  in  Hull,  and  we  came  to  the  under- 
standing that  for  that  year,  at  least,  we  would  not 
fish  for  these  small  fish,  on  account  of  the  great 
decrease  of  the  fish.  There  were  not  any  Targe 
fish  really  to  catch.  Grimsby  has  honourably,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  carried  that  understanding 
out,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a  fleet  of 
vessels  upon  it  now,  catching  nothing  but  the 
small-sized  fish,  of  which  you  have  had  a  sample 
produced,  and  of  which  I  have  also  a  sample. 
Of  course  about  90  per  cent,  of  a  box  of  fish  is 
really  not  saleable  at  all ;  they  are  catching 
really  nothing  but  immature  fish. 

624.  Is  the  effect  of  that  that  you  could,  a  few 
years  ago,  catch  as  much  fiat  fish  in  24  hours  as 
you  can  now  catch,  with  greatly  improved  instru- 
ments, in  a  month  ? — Yes.  Formerly  we  could 
go  on  the  Dogger  Bimk,  60  to  65  miles  from 
Grimsby,  I  have  done  it  myself,  tow  for  two 
hours  in  a  small  vessel,  with  a  small  trawl,  and 
we  could  catch  more  fish  in  the  two  hours  or 
three  hours,  then  towing  over  something  like  five 
or  six  miles  of  ground,  than  we  can  now  catch 
with  a  steam  trawler,  with  gear  quite  as  large 
again,  towing  over  300  miles  of  ground.  They 
cannot  catch  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the 
fish. 

625.  Do  you  attribute  this  result  to  the 
general  over-fishing  in  the  North  Sea,  and  to  the 
catching  of  those  immature  fish  ? — My  opinion 
is  that,  providing  we  could  stop  the  catching  of 
the  immature  or  undersized  flat  fish  on  the 
eastern  shores,  more  particularly  the  North  Sea, 
would  be  recouped  in  about  three  years. 

626.  How  many  vessels  are  there  on  that 
eastern  shore  on  this  small  ground  ? — There  are 
about  1,000  vessels  catching  the  small  fish 
now. 

627.  Regularly  plying  there  ? —  Regularly 
plying  there  from  April  up  to  now. 

628.  What  would  each  of  them  catch  per 
night  ?  —  I  have  underrated  it,  but  I  would 
rather  be  under  than  over.  For  instance,  on 
Monday  night  last,  there  was  one  vessel  which  in 
two  hours  caught  three  tons  of  that  small  fish. 
But  I  have  put  it  at  half  a  ton  per  vessel  per 
night,  and  for  the  month  of  April  the  vessels 
have  caught  14,000  tons.  Each  hundredweight 
would  average  about  800  fish,  16,000  to  the  ton, 
or  224,000,000  small  fish  for  the  month  taken  on 
those  particular  grounds.  The  average  value 
has  been  about  5«.  per  hundredweight,  or  a  total 
value  of  73,000/.  If  these  fish  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  to  an  average  marketable  sized  fish,  they 
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would  have  produced  in    weight  112,000  tons, 
which  would  have  realized  1,680,000/. 

629.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
effect  upon  the  trade  of  Grimsby  has  been ;  for 
instance,  take  the  salt  fish  trade,  and  give  an 
instance  of  what  the  consequences  have  been  ? — 
Some  few  years  ago,  and  for  many  years,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  these  large  plaice  which 
we  brought  to  market,  and  exporting  them  across 
into  Germany  and  Belguim.  Our  export  trade 
now  has  gone  down  to  vanishing  point;  in  fact,  we 
have  no  fish  to  export,  only  a'fe  w  that  we  bring  from 
Iceland.  We  have  sent  three  vessels  to  Iceland, 
we  have  explored  Iceland,  and  found  some  plaice 
there,  and  we  are  sending  our  steam  trawlers 
now  a  thousand  miles  to  bring  these  plaice  in. 
When  they  come  they  are  not  of  very  good 
quality ;  consequently  we  sell  them  chiefly  for 
salting  purposes,  and  these  plaice  are  then  exported 
to  Belgium  and  Germany. 

630.  Of  course  the  effect  of  that  has  been  very 
disastrous  to  trade  in  Grimsby,  has  it  not  ? — So 
much  so  that  the  sailing  vessels  have  not  paid  us 
for  sailing  them  for  several  years  now.  I  should 
say  that  there  are  scarcely  10  sailing  vessels  out 
of  Grimsby  that  have  made  their  expenses  during 
the  last  two  years ;  there  really  has  not  been  the 
fish  to  catch. 

631.  What  remedies  do  you  suggest  for  this 
state  of  affairs  ? — I  think  we  should  close  certain 
areas  which  are  well  defined  and  mapped  out  on 
this  chart. 

632.  Name  a  few  of  them? — From  the  Elbe 
right  away  up  as  far  as  Skelling  and  Scowing, 
for  the  small  fish  are  caught  all  along  those 
shores. 

633.  Your  proposal,  then,  I  understand,  would 
be  purely  to  extend  the  shore  limit  ? — I  should 
be  very  chary  about  extending  the  limit  I  do 
not  know  how  that  could  be  done.  But  if  we 
could  close  it  for  certain  months  it  would  be 
advisable. 

634.  What  months?— Say  March,  April,  May, 
and  June. 

635.  Close  it  to  what  extent  i  how  far 
from  the  land  would  you  think  it  necessary  to 
make  a  closed  area? — As  to  some  portions  of  it,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  better  to  close  it  as  far 
as  10  to  12  miles  off.  In  other  places  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  close  it  so  far. 

636.  And  some  parts  further  still  ? — I  should 
say  10  to  12  miles  would  be  the  extent. 

637.  We  have  heard  suflScient  of  that  shore 
district.  Are  there  any  other  well-known  areas 
in  the  North  Sea  which  might  be  similarly 
inclosed  for  a  time  ? — Yes  ;  on  our  own  shores, 
namely,  the  Lynn  Deeps,  and  Smith's  Knoll,  and 
that  portion  where  small  soles  abounded  for 
years,  and  have  been  caught  by  the  million.  I 
throughly  believe  that  one  great  source,  of  the 
mischief  that  has  been  done,  by  the  people  of 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  in  particular,  has  been 
the  sale  of  what  we  call  tongue  soles  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven  inches  in  length. 

638.  When  you  speak  of  Lynn  Deeps  is  that 
the  same  as  Boston  Deeps  ? — Yes. 

63^.  That  is  the  Wash  really,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

I  might  say  that  in  former  years  we  used  to  get 
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a  very  large  number  of  small  turbot  from  just 
outside  the  H umber,  on  the  southernmost 
portion  of  the  Humber,  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast,  and  even  in  tlic  Humber  itself  I  have 
known  our  small  fishermen  to  pull  on  shore 
5  and  6  cwt.  of  small  fish,  junt  to  get  at  a  few 
smelts,  and  the  small  fish  would  be  leit,  of  course. 
They  always  fish  for  the  smelts  on  the  receding 
tide,  and  the  fish  have  been  left  on  the  shore  to 
die  ;  thev  could  not  get  oflf  again. 

640.  Does  that  practice  continue? — No;  I 
might  say  now  we  have  very  few  small  fish  in 
the  Humber,  so  that  they  cannot  do  it,  because 
there  are  no  fish  to  do  it  with. 

641.  Yi»u  have  given  us  areas  on  this  side; 
are  there  any  areas  in  the  North  Sea  itself 
generally  that  you  think  miffht  be  similarly 
closed  ? — No,  only  those  which  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

642.  Then  it  really  very  much  comes  to  a 
question  of  protecting  areas  where  the  shore  is 
very  much  shelving? — That  is  so. 

643.  What  would  you  say  about  a  close  time 
or  times  as  distinguished  from  close  areas? — I 
think  that  is  quite  impracticable,  almost  impos- 
sible, for  the  fish  start  to  spawn  (and  1  suppose 
that  is  the  time  when  one  would  say  there  should 
be  a  close  time)  plaice  in  January,  cod  in 
February  and  March,  and  then  we  come  to  the 
turbot,  brill,  sole,  and  the  lemon-sole,  and  those 
fish,  one  or  the  other,  continue  to  spawn,  and 
their  spawning  season  goes  on  until  September. 

644.  So  that  the  whole  period  over  which 
different  species  of  fish  are  spawning  is  how 
long  ? — About  nine  months. 

645.  Practically  nearly  the  whole  year? — 
Nearly  the  whole  year. 

646.  That  is  your  answer  to  that  suggestion  ? 
—Yes. 

647.  Will  you  tell  me  v\hat  you  think  about 
prohibiting  the  landing  and  sale  of  certain 
species     of   fish    below    a    certain    size? — ^The 

Erohibition  of  landing   and  sale,  I  think,  would 
ave  the  effect  that  we  are  seeking,  namely,  to 
replenish  the  North  Sea. 

648.  Why? — Because  our  fishermen  would 
not  go  and  catch  the  small  fish  ;  it  would  not  be 
worth  their  while  to  go  and  pick  out  the  fish  if 
the  size  was  made  suflficiently  large  to  pay  them 
to  land  it.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  plaice 
11|  inches  long,  and  also  a  sole  7}  inches  long. 

649.  Were  these  bought  in  the  market? — 
These  were  bought  in  the  Billingsgate  Market 
this  morning  ;  that  is  a  1 1  J-inch  plaice  {producing 
afish). 

650.  That  plaice  which  you  have  produced  is 
an  inch  and  a  naif  larger  than  the  proposed  limit 
of  the  association,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; 
but  til  ere  is  very  little  on  that  fish  when  it  is 
cooked.  It  is  of  very  little  service,  but  there  it 
is.  I,  of  course,  like  to  go  with  the  sizes  which 
are  named,  and  that  is  10  inches  for  a  sole. 

651.  And  that  is  the  size  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  saleable,  is  it? — Yes. 

652.  Perhaps  I  had  better  ask  you  a  question 
suggested  by  the  Chairman  to  the  previous 
witness.  When  the  trawl  is  hauled  up  on  these 
inshore  grounds,  what  are  the  contents,  as  regards 
small  fish? — Chiefly  plaice.     I  should  say,  at  the 
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present  time,  they  consist  of  quite  90  per  cent,  of 
small  plaice. 

653.  A.nd  the  rest  dabs  ?— No  ;  there  are  very 
few  dabs  among  them,  notwithstanding  the  sample 
which  Alderman  Toozes  handed  in.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  looked  at  them  minutely,  but 
a  dab-plaice  is  rough,  and  a  plaice  smooth  ;  conse* 
quently  you  will  be  able  to  see  one  from  the 
other.  But  1  have  been  fishing  amongst  those 
small  fish  myself,  and  there  are  very  few  dabs ; 
the  catch  is  chiefly  plaice. 

654.  Tell  the  Committee,  as  you  have  spoken 
of  personal  experience  upon  the  haul  of  the 
trawl,  what  percentage  of  the  fish,  if  thrown  over- 
board, would  live? — The  percentage  would  be 
very  small.  These  fish  are  caught,  as  you 
probably  know,  and  go  down  into  what  we  call  a 
coddend  and  get  smothered,  and  consequently 
there  are  a  very  few  of  them  that  will  live.  C 
should  say  quite  90  per  cent,  of  them  would  be 
dead  when  they  are  brought  up. 

^55.  Would  that  be  so  if  tne  trawl  were  not 
down  for  so  long  a  period  ? — If  we  could  make 
one-hour  hauls  it  would  make  all  the  difference, 
aud  you  would  get  a  very  large  percentile  of 
them  alive,  but  you  would  want  a  policeman  for 
every  vessel,  to  see  that  they  hauled  the  trawl 
to  time,  so  that  that  is  not  a  [practicable  thing 
to  do. 

Q5^.  Tell  me,  lastly,  do  you  approve  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Association  to 
prohibit  landing  and  sale,  and  do  you  think  that 
would  be  an  effective  remedy? — Yes,  1  do. 

657.  In  preventing  the  vessels  going  to  those 
places  where  this  stuff  is  caught  ? — That  is  so. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

668.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  were  in 
favour  of  closing  areas  for  certain  periods? — 
X  es. 

6 '9.  We  have  had  some  evidence  directly  to 
the  contrary  of  that,  and  it  is  said  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  fisherman  to  extend  the 
areas,  and  that  if  they  were  caught  and  towed 
into  harbour  by  a  gunboat,  the  fisherman  would 

{lead  he  did  not  know  he  was  off  his  ground  ? — 
would  not  hold  that  opinion  myself.  1  think 
myself  that  the  fishermen  do  know  the  areas 
pretty  well,  and  if  they  knew  they  were  not 
allowed  to  go  on  to  certain  grounds  they  would 
not  go. 

660.  A  good  deal  of  point  has  been  made  by 
different  witnesses  as  to  the  fishermen  being 
quite  alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  that  they 
would  throw  all  undersized  fish  back,  or  would 
natiurally  not  wish  to  kill  more  than  they  could 
help,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests ; 
that  IS  so,  is  it  not  ? — I  am  afraid  not ;  1  am  a&aid 
the  fishermen  are  not  alive  to  their  own  interests. 
If  thev  were  at  the  present  time,  knowing  what 
they  do  know,  as  to  the  scarcity  of  the  fisn  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  that  they  are  killing  the  ffoose 
every  day  which  lays  the  golden  egg  for  uiem, 
they  would  never  go  and  catch  them. 

661.  But  they  do  go  ? — They  do  go  ;  they  are 
going  to-day. 

662.  So  that  that  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  think  all  the  witnesses  have  arrived  at, 
that  the  true  remedy  for  the  present  state  of 
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things  is  to  prohibit  the  landing  and  sale  of  these 
fish^  is  it  not? — That  is  so. 

663.  Under  those  circumstances  they  would 
not  trouble  to  catch  them,  would  tliey  ? — I  think 
not ;  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while. 

664.  So  that  they  would  be  sufficiently  alive  to 
their  own  interests  in  that  respect,  you  think  ? — 
Well,  if  they  knew  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
land  it,  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  no  use  going  there  ;  and  I  may  say,  as  far 
as  Grimsby  is  concerned,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  single  fisherman  who  is  not  in  thorough 
accord  with  our  opinions.  I  am  president  of  the 
Fish  Merchants'  Association,  and  I  might  say 
that  we  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  merchants 
in  Grimsby  the  year  before  last,  asking  them  not 
to  buy  or  purchase  any  small  fish  from  any 
vessel  which  brought  it  in,  and  that  had  effect  on 
fishermen.  They  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  our 
catching  it,  if  we  cannot  sell  it  ?  " 

665.  Do  the  fishermen  from  Grimsby  and  the 
fishermen  from  Hull  practically  use  the  same 
grounds  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

666.  You  said  there  were  about  a  thousand 
boats  fishing  along  this  part  of  the  shore,  did  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

667.  Are  they  principally  British? — No;  there 
are  a  good  many  German  and  Holland  boats. 

668.  What  sort  of  proportion  are  British  ships? 
— Not  more  than  probably  one-third. 

669.  Then,  of  course,  any  arransrement  would 
have  to  be  international,  to  deal  with  this  matter, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  closing  those  areas 
is  concerned. 

670.  And  even  as  regards  the  landing  and 
sale  ? — You  see  the  small  fish  now  are  landed  in 
Hamburg  and  other  places  and  sent  over  to  our 
English  markets,  and  if  it  was  prohibited  in  our 
own  markets  the  foreigners  would  not  be  allowed 
to  send  it  to  our  English  markets. 

671.  But  it  could  not  be  effective  unless  it 
were  international,  could  it? — I  might  say,  our 
vessels  being  so  much  larger  and  more  powerful, 
we  take  out  of  the  sea  a  great  many  more  fish 
than  they  do,  and  also  that  they  make  very  short 
hauls,  consequently  quite  50  per  cent,  of  their 
fish  are  alive,  and  when  sorted  they  throw  the 
small  overboard. 

Chairman, 

672.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  foreign 
fishermen  catch  a  larger  proportion  of  small  fish 
than  we  do,  do  they  not  ? — Not  at  the  time  of 
year.  Some  of  our  vessels,  take  a  steam  trawler 
for  instance,  can  kill  in  one  night  as  many  of 
these  small  fish  as  one  of  these  smaller  vessels 
Tirill  kill  in  a  week. 

673.  I  can  understand  that,  but  taking  the 
proportion  of  the  catches  the  foreigners  really 
catdi  more  small  fish  than  we  do,  do  they  not ;  I 
mean  you  will  find  fewer  bi^  fish  amongst  the 
foreigner's  catches  ? — That  is  ho,  because  they 
are  smaller  vessels,  and  do  not  go  into  the  deep 
sea  as  we  do. 

674.  Ajid  you  find  your  large-sized  vessels 
catch  a  larger  proportion  of  big  fish,  do  you  not  ? 
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— It  makes  no  difference,  only  that  the  larger 
trawls  spreads  over  a  larger  area  of  ground,  and 
consequently  take  in  more  fish. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

675.  You  said,  I  think,  at  the  beginning  of 
your  evidence,  that  your  ships  were  not  fishing  on 
this  ground? — No;  only  two  or  three  vessels  out 
of  the  whole  Grimsby  fleet  fish  on  this  ground. 

676.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  company  of  which  you  are  a 
director  do  not  fish  in  that  ground  ? — No  ;  we 
have  not  gone  there  for  four  years. 

677.  Where  are  you  fishing  now  ? — On  the 
Doggerbank. 

678.  1  thought  you  said  you  were  going  up 
towards  the  Norwegian  or  Iceland  coast  ? — les ; 
our  steamboats  are  going  up  to  Iceland, 

679.  Is  there  a  general  movement  of  the  large 
steam  trawlers  from  Grimsby  and  Hull  towards 
the  northern  and  other  parts  of  the  North  Sea  ? 
— We  have  fished  as  far  north  now  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  fish  until  we  get  to  Shetland 
or  Iceland. 

680.  That  is  because  the  southern  part  of  the 
North  Sea  has  been  exhausted,  I  suppose? — 
That  is  so. 

681.  So  the  process  will  go  on  all  round  the 
British  Islands  ? —  I  do  not  think  we  should 
exhaust  the  ground  provided  we  did  not  destroy 
the  small  fish. 

682.  This  great  destruction  of  fish  has  been 
coincident  with  the  large  development  of  the 
more  extensive  methods  of  capture,  has  it  not? 
— It  is  only  11  years  ago  since  we  first 
started  steam  trawling,  and  there  was  a  great 
decrease  before  that  in  the  catch  of  the  flat  fish. 
The  flat  fish  20  years  ago  began  to  diminish  ; 
that  is  when  we  first  set  our  agitation  on  foot. 
We  petitioned  the  House  some  15  years  ago  on 
the  same  question. 

683.  And  it  has  been  growing,  has  it  ? — Yes. 

684.  When  your  ships  go  away  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  North  Sea,  where  do  they  land 
their  fish  ? —  They  bring  it  to  Grimsby  and 
Hull. 

685.  They  bring  it  right  back,  do  they?— Yes. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

686.  You  say  that  a  larger  percentage  of  fish 
die  in  the  large  trawls  than  in  the  smdl  trawls  ? 
— ^The  German  vessels  make  shorter  hauls,  and 
consequently  the  fish  are  alive,  most  of  them, 
when  they  take  the  trawl  up.  I  should  say 
60  per  cent,  are  alive,  and  they  take  out  the 
larger  size,  and  throw  the  smaller  into  the  sea. 

687.  Consequently  they  do  less  damage  than 
you  do  with  your  large  trawl  ? — Yes. 

Major  Jones. 

688.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  percentage 
of  small  fish  that  would  live  and  thrive  if  thrown 
overboard  after  being  caught? — From  our  own 
vessels  a  very  small  percentage  indeed.  I  should 
say  perhaps  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  them 
live  after  being  thrown  overboard. 

689.  Then  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  would  be  an  advantage  if  a  law  were 
passed   preventing   the   landing   and  selling   of 
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small  fish  ? — Because  they  would  not  go  and 
catch  it.  It  would  not  pay  them  to  go  and  eatch 
it  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  land  and  sell  it. 

690.  In  respect  to  the  taking  of  small  fish,  if 
only  10  per  cent,  would  live  there  would  only  be 
a  gain  of  10  per  cent,  would  there  ? — Yes,  but 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  bring  it  to  market. 
If  they  were  only  allowed  to  bring  these  larger 
fish  it  would  meet  the  difficulty,  but  there  is  not 
more  than  about  a  stone  out  of  eight  stone  of 
fish  which  they  now  bring  of  the  larger  size. 

691.  But  you  tell  me  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
fish  thrown  back  would  die  ? — Yes. 

692.  So  that  the  gain  would  be  10  per  cent, 
and  the  growth  on  that  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes;  but 
my  answer  to  that  is  this  :  if  we  would  not  allow 
them  to  bring  it  to  market  they  would  not  go 
and  fish  where  it  is. 

693«  I  understand  that  in  respect  of  certain 
areas,  but  what  about  the  other  areas? — In  the 
other  areas  we  catch  very  few  small  fish  indeed, 
in  what  we  call  the  North  Sea. 

Dr.  Clark. 

694.  Would  not  you  logically  be  bound  to 
pass  also  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  trawl  being  drawn  so  long,  and  compel- 
ling the  British  trawlers  to  do  as  the  foreign 
trawlers  do,  namely,  to  have  their  trawl  down 
only  a  short  time ;  then  perhaps  your  increase 
would  be  from  60  to  60  per  cent.  ?— That  is  not 
practicable,  I  assure  you.  With  some  2,000 
nshing  vessels  in  the  North  Sea,  who  is  to  say, 
when  a  man  puts  his  gear  down,  say  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  whether  he  tows  it  along  four, 
five,  or  six  hours.  In  that  case  you  would  want, 
as  I  have  said,  a  policeman  on  board  every 
vessel. 

695.  But  there  are  a  number  of  men  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  those 
men  might  give  information,  might  they  not? — 
You  would  not  find  it  so. 

696.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  Human 
nature  is  very  much  alike  both  on  land  and  sea.  Of 
these  2,000  vessels  what  proportion  do  you  think 
would  be  foreign  and  what  British? — Of  the 
1,000  fishing  tnese  small  plaice  one-third  is 
British  and  the  others  are  chiefly  German. 

697.  Then  if  the  law  were  not  international, 
the  larger  proportion  being  foreign,  and  there 
being  a  market  for  those  small  fish  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  practice  would  still  continue,  would  it 
not  ? — But  there  is  not  much  of  a  market  on  the 
Continent,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  our  one- 
third  takes  as  many  or  more  fish  out  of  the  sea 
than  their  two-thirds  do,  because  we  have  the 
more  improved  instruments  for  taking. 

698.  And  more  deadly  to  their  undersized 
fish  ? — Yes  ;  and  we  are  not  so  careful  as  they 
are.  We  do  not  haul  our  trawl  at  so  short  hauls. 
Our  men  say  they  cannot  do  it,  and  they  shovel 
fish  into  the  boxes  and  do  not  sort  them  at  all. 

699.  Then,  as  I  understand,  both  as  to  size  and 
the  kind  of  trawl,  the  foreigners  would  have  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  their  fish  live  after 
being  replaced  in  the  sea? — Undoubtedly. 

700.  Then  would  it  not  be  logical  for  us  to 
prevent  these  deadly  trawls  and  the  present  kind 
of  machinery  being  employed,  since  it  has  the 


Dr.  Clark — continued. 

effect  of  killing  the  undersized  fish? — ^It  only 
has  the  effect  of  killing  them  when  they  take 
them.  The  trawls  are  so  much  larger,  and 
the  vessels  larger  also,  they  are  able  to  tow  their 
gear  quicker,  and  they  take  a  larger  number  of 
fish  tnan  the  foreign  vessels  do,  and  then  we 
smother  it,  you  see.  By  taking  large  quantities 
the  fish  go  down  into  a  bag  or  "  coddend,"  and  it 
gets  into  a  mass,  and  in  that  way  we  kill  so 
many,  whereas  with  the  foreign  vessels  they  haul 
their  trawls  in  by  hand. 

701.  How  would  you  determine  areas; 
woidd  you  put  buoys  down  with  a  flag  on  them, 
or  something  of  that  kind? — You  may  put 
buoys  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  areas ;  but 
our  fishermen  well  know  when  they  are  getting 
on  to  those  borders. 

702.  I  imderstood  from  you  that  there  had 
been  a  conference  at  Hull  at  which  it  had  been 
agreed  that  certain  areas  should  not  be  fished  ? 
— That  is  so. 

703.  But  a  number  refused  to  obey  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  and  still  fish  there  ? — That 
is  so. 

704.  Would  you  make  it  penal  to  fish  in  those 
areas  ? — Y'es. 

705.  Then  you  would  require  to  give  an 
innocent  fisherman  some  indication  that  he  was 
going  where  he  was  breaking  the  law,  would  you 
not  ? — I  might  say  that  the  fishermen  of  Grimsby 
at  the  present  time,  one  and  all,  say,  "  Make  it  a 
law  that  we  shall  not  fish  there ;  make  it  penal 
for  lis  to  land  or  sell  and  we  will  obey."  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  scarcely  one  of  them 
who  would  disobey  the  law. 

706.  Then,  your  opinion  is  that  the  great  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  size  in  the  fish  you  are 
now  catching  is,  that  the  fish  do  not  get  to 
maturity  ? — That  is  so. 

707.  That  you  catch  them  before  they  arrive 
at  that  stage  ? — Yes.  I  believe  these  areas  named, 
and  shown  upon  the  chart,  are  not  the  breeding 
places,  but  they  are  what  you  may  call  places 
that  supply  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  right 
away  down  to  the  Holman  Grounds;  because  smce 
we  have  been  taking  these  immense  quantities 
of  small  fish  out  of  the  sea,  we  find  even  the 
northern  grounds  giving  out.  We  went  as  far 
as  the  Sleat,  and  got  nice  lots  of  fish  there,  but 
they  are  gone  now,  and  we  scarcely  found  any 
last  winter. 

708.  Is  it  your  idea  that  those  grounds  are 
good  feeding  grounds  for  the  young  fish,  and 
when  they  get  strong  they  go  away  ? — That  is 
so  ;  when  they  find  themselves  strong  enough 
they  get  into  deep  water.  We  watched  that 
last  year  very  closely.  As  the  weather  got  cold 
and  the  fish  larger  they  came  off*  about  50  or  60 
miles,  and  we  got  a  great  number  of  them  that 
size  and  a  little  larger  {indicating). 

709.  Supposing  your  theory  were  not  true, 
and  thouiih  you  had  those  districts  protected,  the 
number  of  fish  was  still  lessening,  in  the  fishing 
interest,  would  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
trawling  should  be  abolished  ? — It  would  be  a 
very  sad  affair  if  it  came  to  that. 

710.  Were  you  a  fisherman  before  the 
trawling  began? — No;  I  served  my  time  as  a 
trawler. 

711.  Ani 
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Dr.  CTarA— continued. 

711.  And  has  your  whole  experience  been  of 
trawling  ? — Yes. 

712.  And  the  result  has  been  that  you  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  trawling  has  had  a 
very  baneful  effect  at  the  present  time  in  lessen- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  North  Sea?— That 
is  so. 

713.  And  causing  a  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  fish  supply  ?— That  is  so,  chiefly  by  taking 
the  small  fish. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

714.  From  certain  particular  places  ? — That 
is  so,  because  we  do  not  find  the  small  fish  in 
the  deep  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 

Chairmnn. 

715.  At  the  same  time,  if  trawlmg  were  pro- 
hibited, there  would  be  an  end  to  flat  fish  being 
brought  into  the  market  practically? — That  is 
so. 

716.  In  order  to  keep  the  market  supplied  with 
flat  fish  you  must  have  trawling,  must  you  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

717.  With  regard  to  these  areas  that  you 
propose  to  close,  you  consider  that  it  would  be 
necessary  that  these  areas  should  be  the  subject 
of  international  legislation  ? — Yes.  In  Grimsby 
we  know  well  what  international  law  means, 
and  the  getting  it  would  take  so  long  that  we 
have  grown  quite  impatient  at  Grimsby,  and  we 
are  very  anxious  that  the  Government  should 
give  us  a  law  as  quickly  as  possible  to  stop  our- 
selves from  landing  and  sellmg  these  small  fish. 

718.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  small  fish. 
I  am  speaking  about  tiie  prohibition  of  fishing 
within  certain  areas? — I  was  coming  to  that. 
I£  you  do  give  us  that,  and  you  can  close  the 
areas  afterwards  by  mutual  consent  of  the  Inter- 
national Powers,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better. 

719.  Do  you  admit  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  this  country  alone  to  propose  the  closure  of 
any  particlur  areas  in  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes. 

720.  I  see  in  your  notes  of  your  evidence  there 
is  a  paragraph  as  to  the  seine  net  of  which  you 
have  not  said  anything  ?  —  As  you  know,  the 
seine  net  drags  ashore  everything  that  comes 
within  its  reach. 

721.  And  so  does  the  trawl? — So  does  the 
trawl,  only  that  the  closer  you  get  to  the  shore 
the  smaller  the  fish,  and  hence  you  get  the  tiniest 
fish  on  the  shore. 

722.  At  the  same  time  the  seine  net  does  not 
kill  the  fish,  does  it?— It  does  not  kill  it,  but  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  very  often  to  let  it  go 
back  into  the  sea  again.  I  have  remonstrated  with 
them  several  times  for  that.  I  have  said  **  Now 
you  have  dragged  those  fish  ashore,  why  don't  you 
throw  them  into  the  sea :  the  water  has  gone  and 
the  tide  has  receded.  You  know  what  damage 
you  are  doing,"  and  the  reply  is  *'  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  us." 

723.  Without  the  use  of  the  seine  net  how  do 
you  propose  to  catch  sprats  and  mackerel  and  so 
forth  that  are  caught  in  those  nets  ? — That 
would  be  a  question  I  could  not  answer.  That  is 
to  say  you  would  have  to  use  it  for  that  purpose 
bat  still  it  is  used  for  this  purpose,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  trawl  fishing  or  the  fiat  fishing. 

0.93. 


CAatrman— continued. 

They  get  on  some  grounds  large  quantities  of 
these  flat  fish,  soles,  turbot,  and  plaice,  and 
where  thikt  is  caught  I  would  prohibit  it,  but  I 
would  not  prohibit  it  for  catching  mackerel, 
herrings,  or  sprats. 

724.  After  all  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that 
the  prohibition  of  any  particular  sort  of  fishing  is 
practically  impossible,  and  that  what  you  want  to  do 
IS  so  to  regulate  the  various  methods  of  fishing  that 
they  mav  be  productive  of  the  ^i^eatest  quantity 
of  fish  K)r  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
the  least  possible  harm  to  the  stock  of  fish  in 
the  sea  ? — That  is  so. 

725.  And  in  such  a  way  that  the  various 
classes  of  fishermen  should  interfeie  least  with 
one  another  and  each  be  able  to  practice  their 
own  calling  with  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty 
and  success  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

726.  When  you  were  speaking  just  now  about 
what  would  be  the  action  of  fishermen,  in  reply 
to  some  questions  you  stated  your  opinion. 
Your  opinion  I  understand  is  given  as  a  man 
who  has  been  a  practical  fisherman  during  the 
greater  part  of  your  life  ? — Yes. 

727.  From  an  apprentice  up  to  a  master? — 
Yes. 

728.  Not  only  from  an  owner's  point  of  view  ? 
No,  I  served  my  time  as  a  fisherman,  and  I  was 
master  of  a  vessel  at  21  years  of  age. 

729.  And  you  know  what  under  given  circum- 
stances the  fishermen  themselves  would  do,  do 
you  not  ? — That  is  so. 

730.  You  are  also  decided  I  believe  that  there 
can  be  no  regulations  excepting  they  are  entirely 
international,  with  the  exception  of  a  law  made 
in  this  country  as  to  the  landing  and  sale  of 
fish?— That  is  so. 

731.  There  is  one  point  on  which  jovl 
evidence  was  a  little  in  conflict  with  that  of  Mr. 
Alward,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  defined 
areas  ;  Mr.  Alward  was  in  favour  of  a  close  time 
for  certain  defined  areas,  but  I  imderstand  you 
to  say  that  would  necessitate  a  close  time  for  at 
least  nine  months,  practically  the  whole  year  ? — 
That  was  as  to  the  unseasonable  fish.  It  was 
not  close  areas  but  close  times  I  was  speaking 
about. 

732.  The  question  I  asked  Mr.  Alward  was 
this :  **  Supposing  a  restriction  was  placed  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  fish  in  particular 
areas,  why  would  you  restrict  it  to  certain 
months  in  the  year ;  because  would  not  the  fish 
be  undersized  all  the  year  round  there,"  and 
Mr.  Alward  seemed  to  think  it  could  be  done.  I 
understand  you  to  say  it  could  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  would  find  any  small  fish  on  those 
areas  in  the  cold  months  of  the  year,  but  to 
close  them  altogether  would  be  the  better  plan 
ill  my  opinion. 

Chairman, 

733.  Would  you  say  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  landing  and  sale  of  the  small  fish  would  have 
any  effect  on  the  price  of  fish  generally  ? — Only 
that  in  about  three  years  we  should  so  replenish 
the  North  Sea  thatit  would  have  the  effector  bring- 
ing the  price  of  plaice,  soles,  and  turbot  down, 

E  because 
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Chairman — continued. 

because   we    should    catch     them     in     larger 
quantities. 

Sir  A/bert   Rollit. 

734.  Would  it  be  possible  to  define  the  areas 
by  prohibiting  fishing  below  a  certain  depth  of 
water.  It  is  a  question  jow  know  of  depth,  is  it 
not?— Yes;  it  is  a  question  of  depth. 

735.  Would  it  be  possible  to  say  that  trawling 
should  not  take  place  in  waters  above  a  certain 
depth? — No,  that  would  not  be  practicable, 
because  on  the  Dogger  itself  we  get  nine  and 
ten  fathoms. 


Sir  Albert  i?o//ti^— contiuued. 

736.  Do  you  get  small  fish  there  ? — No. 

737.  What  is  the  maximum  depth  you  could 

iro    to  in    trawling?— We   have    gone   to    76 
athoms. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

738.  Are  the  fish  trade  at  Grimsby  unani- 
mous on  the  point  that  they  would  like  to  have 
a  law  at  once  aeainst  the  landing  and  selling  of 
small  fish? — les. 

739.  Notwithstanding  there  not  being  any  inter- 
national agreement? — Yes,  they  are  unanimous 
on  that  point. 


Mr.  BiCHABD  Simpson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

740.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Hull  Town 
Council,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

741.  And  you  are  manager  of  the  Humber 
Steam  Trawling  Company,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

742.  Which  has  how  many  vessels  ? — Twenty- 
seven. 

743.  And  some  building,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

744.  1  believe  you  are  connected  with  nearly 
every  one  of  the  allied  industries,  such  as  ice- 
making,  curing,  and  the  like  ? — All  of  them. 

745.  So    that    you    may    be   taken   to  have 

?reneral  experience   of  the  whole  trade? — Yes, 
or  22  years. 

746.  What  change  has  taken  place  in  relation 
to  the  trade  as  to  the  class  of  the  fish  caught  ? — 
Plaice  has  got  smaller  to  a  certain  extent  at 
this  time  of  the  year ;  in  the  winter  season  we 
ffet  larger  plaice.  For  instance,  in  August  and 
September  we  begin  to  get  larger  plaice  in 
different  localities. 

747.  Generally  speaking  the  size  of  the  plaice 
has  greatly  decreased,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

748.  Does  that  equally  apply  to  soles  ? — Yes. 

749.  To  anything  else  ? — Well,  to  lemon  soles 
and  turbot,  and  so  on. 

750.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— I  think 
it  is  by  the  undersized  fish  being  caught 

751.  Is  that  catching  limited  to  certain  well- 
known  areas  practically  ? — Yes. 

752.  What  are  those  areas?— From  the  Reef 
to  Heligoland  and  from  Heligoland  to  Skelling. 

753.  That  is  the  great  in-shore  district  of 
which  Heligoland  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
central  point,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

754.  Along  the  Danish,  Dutch,  and  German 
coasts  ? — Yes. 

755.  Is  it  the  result  that  you  have  to  go  much 
greater  distances  to  catch  fish  now  ? — Yes,  we 
are  finding  fresh  grounds  out. 

756.  Where  do  your  vessels  go  to  now? — 
Some  go  as  far  as  Iceland  and  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  we  are  making 
explorations  and  making  fresh  discoveries. 

757.  So  far  have  they  been  attended  with 
good  results  ? — Some  of  them. 

758.  But,  of  course,  that  means  a  much 
greater  expenditure,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

759  And  cost  in  going  those  longer  distances  ? 
—Yes. 

760.  Does  it  promise  to  be  remunerative  ? — 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  tell  when  the  season 
is  over. 

761.  What  do  you  propose  as  a  remedvfor  all 
this? -I  should  certainly  extend  the  limit  to 
about  10  miles  on  the  other  side. 

762.  In  other  words  you  would  prohibit  fish- 
ing within  10  miles  or  13  miles,  which  ? — Say 
10  miles. 

763.  Are  there  any  other  districts  on  this  side 
or  on  the  North  Sea  itself  which  you  would 
limit  ?—  I  should  say  three  miles. 

764.  That  is  so  now,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

765.  You  think  that  would  be  sufficient,  do 
you  ? — Yes. 

766.  What  do  vou  say  about  the  Deeps  and 
other  places  ? — There  are  certain  places  which 
want  restricting  there. 

767.  Will  that  applv  to  the  shelving  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  that  district  ? — 
Yes. 

768.  Has  that  been  much  depleted  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many  small  fish  have  been  caught  in  the 
Humber  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

769.  With  the  result,  1  believe,  that  the  gene- 
ral  catch  has  deteriorated  ? — Yes. 

770.  How  would  you  propose  to  define  those 
localities  ? — By  a  limit. 

771.  How  would  you  bring  that  limit  to  the 
minds  of  the  fishermen  ?—  1  would  have  a  chart 
and  mark  it  out. 

772.  Supposing  they  could  not  take  an  obser- 
vation, or  find  their  position,  what  then  ?  Would 
they  always  be  able  to  tell  by  sounding  ? — Yes, 
they  would  be  able  to  do  so  ;  but  stiU,  the  best 

f)lan    would    be   to  have    a    landmark  —  some 
ights. 

773.  But  I  suppose  they  could  tell  by  the 
character  of  the  bottom  generally  ? — Yes. 

774.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  possibility  of 
prohibiting  fishing  within  a  certain  depth  ? 
Would  that  be  practicable  or  not  ? — I  think  it 
would,  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficidt  thing. 
Peoijle  might  say  they  were  in  a  certain  depth, 
but  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  prove  whether 
they  were  in  that  depth  or  not.  Therefore,  I 
think  landmarks  by  lights  would  be  far 
superior. 

775.  It  would  be  very  expensive,  would  it  not, 
to  have  lights.  Do  you  mean  lighted  buoys  ? — 
Yes,  having  it  buoyed  out. 

716.  What 
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Sir  Albert  RoUit — continued. 

776.  What  sort  of  police  would  you  propose  to 
have  ?  Would  you  nave  the  present  gunboat 
system  or  a  special  police  for  the  North  Sea,  or 
what  ? — I  thmk  the  gunboat  system  would  be 
best,  because  you  would  want  police  on  every 
boat  otherwise. 

777.  Would  you  propose  to  make  any  regula- 
tions or  laws  to  prohibit  the  landing  and  sale  of 
undersized  fish  ? — International,  not  otherwise, 
or  else  the  foreign  fishermen  would  have  a  large 
preference  over  the  Englishmen,  I  think. 

778.  You  are  clear  about  that,  are  you  ? — I 
think  so  ;  that  is  my  opinion.  In  fact,  I  was 
talking  to  some  of  our  captains,  and  their  ideas 
were  that  it  should  be  one  rule,  or  else  the 
foreigner  would  have  the  preference  over  them. 

779.  And  the  captains  have  a  say  in  the  matter, 
because  our  system,  I  believe,  is  to  sell  on  the 
quay,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

780.  And  the  captains  and  the  hands  take 
their  shares,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

781.  So  that  they  are  distinctly  partners  to  a 
certain  extent  ? — ^x  es,  in  that  way  they  are. 

782.  What  do  you  say  about  a  close  time  ? — I 
do  not  think  a  close  time  would  do  at  all  for  the 
trade. 

783.  Why  not  ? — I  think  not,  because  we  are 
finding  fresh  grounds  out  where  fish  are  of  an 
extraordinary  size.  For  instance,  the  soles  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are  some  of  them  six  to 
seven  lbs.  each-*they  are  very  large  in  fact 
They  would  be  better  caught  in  my  opinion; 
and  the  haddocks  and  cod  and  ling  at  Iceland 
are  very  larse,  in  fact  the  boats  have  sometimes 
more  than  they  can  heave  in. 

784.  Where  have  you  been  fishing  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland;  Galway? — Yes,  right  round, 
we  are  trying  some  experiments  round  there. 

785.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Galway 
Bay  may  be  closed  next  year? — Yes,  and  Clew 
Bay  next  year,  I  think.  We  have  got  some 
very  large  soles  in  that  bay. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

786.  You  have  been  going  further  afield 
every  year,  have  vou  ? — Yes. 

787.  Because  the  nearer  grounds  are  being 
fished  out  7  —  Yes,  at  certain  times.  We 
thought  we  would  extend  the  fishing  because 
we  have  larger  boats  and  faster  boats,  and  we 
can  go  a  distance  where  the  sailing  boats 
cannot. 

788.  But  still  if  the  grounds  near  shore  were 
all  right,  vou  would  go  there,  would  you  not  ? 
—Certainly ;  there  are  certain  times  when  they 
are  all  right.  There  are  times  when  the  fish  set 
in  to  the  Humber,  and  we  do  fish  there. 

789.  Do  you  not  agree  with  the  other  wit- 
nesses that  the  North  Sea  generally  has  been 
much  over-fished  ? — Of  course  ;  this  March  and 
April  the  quantity  of  small  fish  which  has  been 
caught  on  the  other  side  has  been  extraordinary. 

790.  But  apart  from  small  fish,  do  you  not 
agree  with  the  other  witnesses  that  there  has 
been  a  great  decrease  in  them  ? — Yes. 

791.  In  consequence  of  that  you  are  going  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are 
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you  ? — We  are  trying  the  grounds  to  see  if  they 
would  be  profitable  enough. 

792.  And  the  tendency  has  been  in  Ireland  to 
shut  any  areas  they  can  against  you,  has  it  ? — 
Yes ;  but  there  are  certain  places  where  we  have 
caught  some  very  large  fish. 

793.  It  is  because  of  the  destructiveness  of 
your  fishing,  is  it  not,  that  those  areas  have  been 
shut  off? — ^That  I  do  not  know. 

794.  Probably  it  is  not  from  any  other  reason  ? 
— It  is  only  by  going  into  it  a  little  more  this 
year  we  found  it  out. 

795.  Is  your  sugfi;estion  this,  that  you  would 
have  the  territorial  limit  extended  to  10  miles  as 
to  certain  parts  of  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes,  on  the 
Dutch  coast. 

796.  And  left  at  three  miles  in  other  parts? — 
Yes  ;  T  think  three  miles  would  be  sufficient  on 
this  side. 

797.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  Germans  and  Dutch  agreeing  to  that  exten- 
sion when  you  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  of 
the  same  sort  on  our  side  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  do  any  harm  if  you  said  ten  miles  this 
side. 

798.  Are  you  prepared  to  extend  the  terri- 
torial limit  all  round? — Yes,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

799.  Did  you  say  that  Galway  Bay  was  open 
to  trawlers  at  the  present  time  ?— I  do  not  know 
as  to  Galway  Bay ;  Clew  Bay  is. 

800.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  very 
serious  complaints  have  been  made  against 
trawling  in  those  bays,'  because  you  interfere 
with  the  livelihood  of  the  line-fishers  ? — We  have 
had  no  complaints  ourselves. 

801.  Do  you  know  that  the  Galway  Harbour 
Commissioners  have  made  application  for  a  gun- 
boat to  prevent  illegal  trawling  there  at  the 
present  time  ? — Yes,  I  know ;  but  we  have  not 
been  advised  to  that  effect,  or  had  any  rules  laid 
before  us  as  to  it. 

Major  Jones. 

802.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  said  in 
respect  of  the  destruction  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
small  fish  that  could  be  thrown  overboard.  Do 
vou  agree  with  that? — It  just  depends  upon 
now  long  you  make  a  haul.  For  instance,  if 
they  heave  the  trawl  up  in  two  hours,  I  should 
think  70  per  cent,  would  live.  In  fact,  I  asked 
a  question  of  one  of  our  skippers  about  that  par- 
ticularly. He  made  a  very  sharp  trip  within  a 
week,  and  he  said  he  made  hauls  about  every 
two  hours,  and  I  asked  a  question  about  the  fish 
that  he  threw  overboard.  He  had  got  none 
smaller  than  this  11 }  inch  one,  and  I  asked  him 
about  the  fish  he  threw  overboard,  and  he  said 
he  would  guarantee  that  two-thirds  of  it  would 
live;  but  it  all  depends  on  the  length  of  time 
the  trawl  is  down. 

803.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  respect 
of  the  fatality  between  sailing  craft  and  steam 
craft? — Yes.  The  sailing  craft  make  longer 
hauls.  The  sailing  craft  do  not  heave  up  for 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  time. 
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Major  Jones— continued. 

804.  And  what  is  the  consequence? — Of 
course  the  fish  are  smothered,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt. 

805.  More  so  in  a  sailing  craft  than  a  steamer  ? 
—Yes. 

b06.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  in  that 
respect  ? — Shorter  hauls  of  course  are  far  better^ 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Mr.  Pinkertan. 

807.  How  could  you  carry  out  that  sugges- 
tion ?— That  would  be  entirely  in  the  han£  of 
the  fishermen. 

808.  How  could  you  make  a  provision  as  to 
that  ? — I  do  not  say  that  you  could.  You  would 
only  be  laying  the  law  down  to  the  fishermen 
and  letting  them  carry  it  out  themselves.  It  is 
only  in  this  particular  locality,  you  see,  where 
all  this  small  plaice  is  caught  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  just  in  fine  weather. 

Dr.  Clark. 

809.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  legislation  as 
to  the  period  at  which  trawling  could  be  done  ? 
— In  that  particular  part  ? 

810.  Yes,  where  the  small  fish  are,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  great  destruction  of  immature  fish  ? 
— Within  the  limits. 

811.  So  that  you  would  want  first  a  limit  to 
be  mapped  out,  and  then  you  would  want,  by 
legislation,  to  compel  them  not  to  have  a  trawl 
down  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  or  such  period 
as  would  give  a  chance  of  the  bulk  of  the  fish 
living  ? — I  should  not  like  them  to  go  there  at 
all.  I  should  buoy  it  out  and  keep  them  out 
altogether. 

812.  Then  do  you  think  there  would  be  no 
small  fish  outside  those  areas  ? — There  would  be 
a  few  come  out,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  still  the 
very  small  immature  fish  would  not  come  out, 
I  think,  until  they  had  got  larger.  Then  they 
would  live,  and  I  thiuK  if  the  marks  were 
buoyed  out  on  a  chart  and  the  fishermen  had 
instructions  not  to  fish  within  those  limits,  it 
would  give  a  chance  to  the  small  fish  to  increase 
and  get  out  into  the  deep  sea, 

813.  At  the  same  time,  if  that  were  the  case, 
with  your  present  system  of  trawling,  you 
cannot  pick  and  choose,  and  there  would  be  a 
large  number  of  smaller  fish,  would  there  not  ? 
You  mi^ht  lessen  the  number  of  immature  fish 
caught,  but  there  would  be  still  a  considerable 
number?— There  would  be  a  few,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  but  they  would  not  be  so 
small ;  there  would  be  none  of  these  very  small 
ones. 

814.  Are  you  in  favour,  as  a  remedy  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  of  limiting  the  period  the  trawl  is 
down  so  as  not  to  smother  those  fish? — That 
would  be  one  way  of  assisting  it,  there  is  no 
doubt.     What  we  term  shorter  hauls. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit, 

8)5.  In  those  particular  districts? — In  those 
particular  districts. 


Dr.  Clark. 

816.  I  suppose  you  are  finding  as  you  ffo 
north  and  south,  you  come  into  contact  with  the 
line  fishermen  and  drift  net  fishermen,  and  that 
there  are  great  complaints  of  the  destruction  of 
their  nets  and  lines  by  your  steam  trawlers  ? — 
We  have  no  complaints.  Our  men  keep  off. 
As  soon  as  they  see  the  liners'  lines  are  down 
they  keep  outside  of  them. 

817.  I  suppose  your  men  fish  during  the  night 
as  well  as  day  ? — xes,  at  night  particiuarly. 

818.  Can  they  see  the  buoys  of  the  nets  ?— 
They  oi^t  to  be  lit  up  at  certain  places. 

819.  What  ought  to  be  lit  up?— The  buoys  of 
the  liners. 

820.  What  do  you  say,  supposing  you  are 
trawling  down  the  Scotch  coast.  The  con- 
stituency I  represent  have  no  trawlers,  but  there 
are  a  large  number  of  drift  net  fishermen  and 
line  fishermen,  and  their  complaint  is  that  their 
lines  are  destroyed  by  your  trawlers  and  their 
nets  are  driven  away  and  destroyed,  and  that  they 
sustain  great  loss  in  consequence  of  your  coming 
from  the  south  there? — I  have  no  account  of 
that ;  I  know  there  are  certain  things  done  by 
trawlers  of  that  description,  but  not  by  our 
men. 

821.  You  think  it  is  not  done  by  the  Hull 
trawlers  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  this  year. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  in  years  gone 
by  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  which  has 
occurred  during  the  last  three  years* 

822.  Have  not  you  had  any  complaints  from 
Ireland  ? — No.  Personally  I  have  27  trawlers, 
and  1  have  had  no  complaints  at  all.  One  got  a 
small  portion  of  the  lines  in  his  propeller  and  he 
stopped  and  took  them  off  and  went  back  to  the 
person  and  gave  him  his  line  and  fish  (30  cod). 
That  was  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea  some 
three  months  ago. 

823.  Do  you  recommend  the  captains  of  your 
trawlers  not  to  go  near,  say,  the  herring  fishing 
boats  where  the  drift  men  are  working  ? — They 
keep  off  them. 

824.  Do  you  recommend  them  to  do  so? — 
Certainly,  they  must  keep  outside  of  them. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

825.  Are  your  oflBcers  certificated  ?—  Yes,  all 
the  captains  and  the  mates. 

826.  Of  all  the  boats  ?— Of  all  the  trawlers— 
they  are  all  steam  trawlers. 

Dr.  Clark. 

827.  Then  I  understand  you  are  willing  to 
extend  the  limit  to  10  miles  instead  of  three  ?— 
Yes. 

828.  And  that  would  not  interfere  with  any 
legitimate  trawling  such  as  your  Company 
carries  out? — It  would  not  affect  us  at  all. 

829.  Then  you  would  be  practically  outside 
the  limit — where  the  line  men  and  the  net  men 
fish  ? — Yes,  except  during  the  herring  season. 

Chairman. 

830.  Have  you  personally  any  practical 
experience? — Not  as  a  fisherman,  only  as  a 
salesman,  and  buyer  and  importer,  and  so  on. 

831.  T 
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CAatrman— continued. 

831.  I  understand  when  you  speak  of  the  10- 
mile  limits  70a  mean  the  10-mile  limit  only  to 
apply  to  the  foreign  coasts;  not  to  the  British 
coasts  ? — If  the  foreigner  wishes  it  to  be  equal, 
then  I  say  give  way. 

832.  Are  you  prepared  to  see  a  10-mile  limit 


Chairman — continued. 

put  on  the  British  coasts  as  well  as  on  the  foreign 
coasts  ? — That  is  if  the  foreigners  will  give  10 
miles  too.  I  think  three  miles  is  sufficient  here, 
but  I  would  be  willing  to  be  kept  10  miles  out- 
side the  British  coast.  I  say  give  the  10  miles 
and  take  the  10  miles. 


Mr.  RiOHABD  BoACH,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Albert  Rollit. 

833.  Are  you  a  smack-owner  at  Hull? — Yes. 

834.  Have  yon  beard  the  evidence  of  the  other 
witnesses  ?—tlust  so. 

835.  Do  you  eenerallv  agree  with  it  ? — I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Jeffs,  of  Grimsby,  and  also  Mr. 
^derman  Toozes. 

836.  Is  there  anything  you  would  to  add  to 
the  evidence  which  they  gave  ? — I  should  like  to 
stop  the  sale  of  immature  fish ;  and  you  may 
depend  if  the  sale  is  once  stopped  no  one  would 
catch  it.  At  the  present  time  I  have  12  vessels 
catching  that  immature  fish ;  it  is  against  my  wish 
bat  there  happened  to  be  a  steam  trawler  come 
into  Hull  and  she  realised  400  /.  with  this  small 
fish ;  several  other  steamers,  some  of  yours,  Sir 
Albert,  I  think  made  very  good  voyages  with 
this  small  fish  as  well,  and  it  set  our  company 
almost  crazed  to  take  the  fleet  there.  At  pre« 
sent  we  have  a  large  quantity  of  vessels  there 
because  they  are  doing  well.  I  see  by  my  sales 
in  London  we  have  been  getting  somewhere 
about  \  8,6d.  and  2  «.  a  box  clear  from  this  fish, 
which  I  have  had  selling  in  the  London  market ; 
but  if  that  had  been  really  good  fish  it  would 
have  made  somewhere  about  25  s.  to  30  ^.  a  boz« 
I  had  one  vessel  in  the  Grimsby  fleet  which  has 
been  fishing  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
I  see  that  the  price  realised  is  as  high  as  27  *. 
and  30  9.  per  box  ;  but  when  we  send  fish  from 
the  other  fleet  it  has  produced  only  Is.  6d. 
and  2  s. 

837.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  North 


Sir  Albert  RolKt — continued. 

Sea  and  the  bad  fishing  ground,  is  it  ?— Quite  so, 
and  if  that  fish  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in 
London  it  could  not  be  sent  to  London. 

838.  Then  your  remedy  would  be,  would  it,  to 
close  these  places,  or  rather  to  prevent  the  landing 
and  the  sale? — Yes. 

839.  What  do  you  say  about  closing  certain 
areas? — 1  would  not  close  them  at  all.  I 
would  stop  the  sale  of  it.  No  fishermen  would 
then  go  there  and  haul  away  day  and  night  the 
same  as  they  do  to  catch  a  lai'ge  quantity  of  fish 
which,  when  they  bring  it  to  market,  is  no  use. 

840.  What  do  you  say  about  having  a  close 
time  for  a  particular  species  of  fish? — I  would 
not  have  a  close  time  at  all. 

841.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  fishermen 
would  not  go  to  the  place  which  these  undersized 
fish  frequent  ? — No.  You  see  at  one  time  there 
was  a  close  season  which  Nature  gave  the 
smacks,  but  they  do  not  get  it  now.  l^ere  was 
one  time  when  we  used  to  turn  to  at  sea,  and  we 
used  to  be  lashed  together  for  eight  or  nine  days 
and  never  catch  a  fish,  and  that  was  the  time  the 
fish  were  breeding,  but  since  steam  trawlers  came 
on  the  road  that  was  just  the  weather  they  wanted 
to  make  their  300/.  or  400/.  trips,  and  then  the  sail* 
ing  smacks  were  no  use.  The  sailing  smacks  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  have  hardly  paid  their 
way. 

842.  What  are  your  vessels  chiefiy  ? — Wooden 
smacks.  I  am  a  shareholder  in  the  Steam 
Trawling  Company  too. 


Mr.  Christopher  Pickering,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

843.  You  are  a  smack-owner  at  Hull  I  believe, 
and  have  been  for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

844.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  by  the  previous  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

845.  Do  you  agree  with  it  generally  ? — Yes, 
generally. 

846.  Have  you  any  exception  to  take  to  any 
of  the  statements  made?— I  think  the  stoppage 
of  the  sale  would  be  all  that  would  be  required 
for  the  trade  of  the  country.  I  think  there  were 
more  small  plaice  landed  the  last  five  weeks  than 
ever  there  was  before  in  any  other  year.  In 
London  last  week  for  seven  days,  from  the  24th 
April  to  1  st  May,  there  were  14,500  boxes  of 
small  plaice  brought  to  Billingsgate  market  by 
the  Great  Northern  fleet. 

847.  What  was  the  average  price  of  that  ? — 
The  average  price  was  about  4^.  3rf.  per  box ; 
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that  would  be  Is,  lOrf.  to  2s.  average  price  for 
the  fishermen. 

848.  If  those  had  been  sizeable  fish,  what  would 
the  value  have  been  per  box  ? — They  have  made 
as  high  as  42#.  a  box,  down  to  28«.  The  freight 
for  that  fleet  would  be  something  like  1,500/. ; 
the  freight  of  the  other  two  fleets  which  were 
fishing  in  mid-sea  would  be  something  like  500/. 
each,  so  that  one  fleet  has  realised  something 
more  than  double  die  others,  and  the  one  would 
be  making  a  fortune  and  the  others  losing 
money. 

849.  I  think  you  can  speak  as  to  the  quantity 
brought  into  Hull? — I  should  think  for  five 
weeks  there  has  been  something  like  1,600  tons, 
and  the  average  value,  I  should  think,  would  be 
something  like  85.  a  cwt. 

850.  So    that    really    very   poor    prices    are 
E  3  realised 
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Sir  Albert  J?(i//2Y— continued. 

realised  for  what  is  seriously  injuring  the 
fisheries^ — That  is  so.  It  would  meet  »11  the 
occasion  if  the  size  chosen  was  something  like 
12  inches,  1  think  12  inches  would  be  quite  little 
enough.  That  would  be  a  plaice  weighing  about 
eight  to  ten  ounces,  but  anything  less  than  that 
is  really  of  no  use  even  to  the  poor  people  who 
buy  them.  The  costermonger  will  sell  tnose  of 
course  at  a  good  price,  but  the  small  ones  he 
would  sell  at  15  or  20  perhaps,  for  a  penny — but 
if  they  think  they  cannot  sell  them  they  throw 
them  away,  or  take  whatever  they  can  get  for 
them. 

851.  So  that  practically  the  very  small  ones 
are  not  used  for  food  at  all  ?—  Not  at  all ;  of 
course  the  poor  people  might  try  to  do  something 
with  them,  but  it  is  no  benefit  to  them,  it  is  only 
like  robbing  them  to  sell  them  to  them.  There 
was  a  mention  about  dabs.  Now  a  very  small 
quantity  of  dabs  are  caught,  and  in  Hull  we 
make  it  a  practice  to  give  the  fishermen  the  dabs. 
This  would  be  about  the  ordinary  size  of  a  dab, 
something  like  ten  to  eleven  inches,  and  anything 
less  than  that  is  not  saleable ;  the  men  would 
not  offer  to  bring  them  in,  and  they  could  not 
realise  any  money  for  them.  I  am  a  very  large 
buyer  and  a  largish  smack  owner,  and  we  give 
the  men  all  the  dabs. 

Chairman. 

852.  Is  it  not  rather  a  curious  thin^  that  that 
sample  which  was  produced  first  this  morning 
should  consist  of  more  than  lialf  dabs? — That 
will  happen  occasionally. 

853.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  one  sample 
which  was  produced  here  this  morning  should  be 
half  dabs,  is  it  not  ?— Yes.  As  a  nde  I  should 
think  really  there  is  no  more  than  5  per  cent. 
Sometimes  a  vessel  comes  up  with  50  kits,  and 
there  is  not  more  than  half  a  kit  of  dabs. 

854.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  proportion  in  a 
tnmk  of  small  plaice? — They  sometimes  may 
run  a  middling  percentage,  and  at  other  times 
a  small  percentage.  But  this  morning  it  did  so 
happen. 

855.  It  is  curious,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is 
curious.  We  never  bring  the  likes  of  this 
sample  to  Hull.  The  men  would  know  it  was 
not  saleable  and  would  not  bring  it,  but  as  to 
London  the  men  who  catch  in  the  fleet  merely 
have  to  make  as  many  boxes  as  they  can  and 
they  will  shovel  the  stuff  in,  pick  up  a  few  big 
ones  and  put  on  top  and  think  they  will  be  able 
to  get  something  for  them.  Sometimes  they 
make  the  price  come  down  so  low  that  they  are 
not  really  worth  catching.  If  they  were  to  throw 
these  small  ones  overboard  and  only  send  those 
of  fair  average  size  there  is  no  doubt  those  men 
would  get  more  for  the  fish ;  it  would  realise 
more  by  the  box.  The  costermongers  have  been 
taken  in  so  often  by  having  the  likes  of  these 
with  a  few  big  ones  on  top  that  they  will  only 
purchase  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  box  with  the  idea  that  the  others  are  of  no 
value  ;  and  that  they  will  have  to  throw  them 
away. 

Colonel  Cotton- JodrelL 
856.  Can  you  form  any  idea  where  the  sample 


Colonel  t'o^ton-JbdrtfW— continued. 

we  had  this  morning  came  from  ? — They  all  come 
from  within  50  and  60  miles  of  the  other  side, 
what  they  call  the  Scheldt  and  those  places.  We 
do  not  get  small  fry  except  in  the  montlis  of 
April,  May,  and  June  on  the  Dutch  and  Danish 
and  German  coasts. 

857.  What  is  the  size  of  your  boats  ? — I  have 
nothing  besides  steam  trawlers  at  present.  I 
have  built  a  great  quantity  of  sailmg  vessels  and 
sold  them.  Our  steamers  run  from  about  100  to 
105  feet  long. 

858.  What  is  the  beam?— About  20  feet  6 
inches,  and  about  11  feet  hold. 

859.  That  is  very  short  is  it  not  ? — No  the  very 
largest  is  105  feet;  105  feet  is  tlie  longest  vessel, 
that  is  what  we  call  on  the  keel. 

860.  I  mean  what  is  the  length  of  the  trawl 
beam  ? — It  differs  in  cases.  Some  men  will  have 
them  52  feet,  but  I  should  think  56  feet  is  the 
largest  we  have  from  Hull,  and  the  sailing 
vessels  run  from  47  to  50  feet.  Some  may  have 
one  of  51  or  52  feet,  but  a  steam  trawl  beam  is 
much  heavier  than  a  smack  trawl  beam  ;  Uiey  are 
perhaps  one-third  thicker  and  their  heads  are 
much  neavier,  because  they  have  power  to  pull 
them  along,  and  of  course,  by  having  more  weight 
of  gear  they  are  liable  to  get  more  fish. 

861.  Do  you  use  this  mesh  of  which  the  size 
is  two  inches? — I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
difference  in  the  trawl,  because  you  pull  it  along 
and  you  draw  the  mesh  together.  I  do  not  think 
the  size  of  the  mesh  would  make  any  difference 
at  all :  but  of  course  I  am  not  a  fishernuui  myself 
though  I  have  been  in  the  trade  as  a  buyer  and 
owner  of  vessels  all  my  life. 

862.  I  suppose  there  are  some  limitations  laid 
down  by  your  fishery  board? — We  have  no 
fishery  board.  There  is  a  fishery  board  in 
Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  but  we  have  not  a 
fishery  board  for  England  except  the  district 
fishery  committees.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  any  limitation  laid  down. 

863.  Has  there  not  been  any  limitation  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  and 
the  length  of  the  beam  ? — 1  do  not  know,  I 
cannot  say.  I  may  say  it  does  not  matter  to  us 
steam  trawlers  if  the  rule  was  that  we  should  not 
come  within  20  miles  of  the  English  coast.  I 
was  speaking  to  one  of  our  skippers  and  he  said 
he  got  about  60  baskets  in  one  haul  of  this  size, 
all  one  size,  and  he  was  not  able,  when  he  got 
his  gear  on  board,  to  get  one  basket  of  fish  to 
bring  to  the  Hull  market  which  was  saleable. 

Chairman. 

864.  Did  he  turn  it  all  overboard  ? — He  threw 
it  all  overboard  and  shifted  ground,  he  went  from 
what  we  call  the  Bergen  to  the  Scheldt  and  there 
he  got  a  larger  sized  plaice,  somethii^  like  11^ 
inches.  These  small  ones  would  not  be  offered 
for  sale  in  Hull  at  all. 

Sir  Albert  RollU. 

865.  The  Bergen  is  the  light  ship  near  Heligo- 
land, is  it  not  ? — Somewhere  that  way,  yes. 

866.  Your  vessels  never  drop  a  trawl  within 
ten  miles  of  the   coast    this  side,  do  they? — I 

believe 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued, 

believe  if  the  men  thought  they  could  get  fish 
within  a  mile  of  shore,  tney  would  be  tnere  if 
there  was  not  some  one  to  stop  them. 

867.  But  as  a  matter  of  practice,  where  do 
the^  begin  to  fish  ;  not  within  20  miles,  do  they  ? 
— It  just  depends.  They  will  go  perhaps  seven 
miles,  six  miles,  15  miles,  or  anything.  They 
are  not  particular  where  they  are  if  they  can 
possibly  get  a  chance  to  get  any  fish.  But  I 
have  known  the  time  since  I  have  been  in  the  fish 
business  that  we  have  gone  on  the  other  side  and 
got  some  of  the  finest  plaice,  large  plaice,  and 
the  vessels  have  gone  as  far  as  they  possibly 
could,  shot  their  gear,  towed  out,  and  got  plaice 
that  has  weighed  from  2  lb.  to  3  lb.  or  4  lb. 
each ;  so  that  by  making  it  a  coast  line  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  any  benefit.  It  is  only  the 
stopping  of  the  sale  that  would  do  it.  Stop  the 
sale  of  the  stuff,  and  then  of  courcje  we  shall  get 
what  we  consider  is  be^t.  It  should  be  inter- 
national. I  have  sent  vessels  to  Rotterdam  and 
other  places  with  these  small  fish.  I  am  one  of 
the  largest  exporters  to  the  Continent,  and  we 
find  out  if  we  send  these  small  ones  we  should 
not  have  a  sale ;  but  if  we  could  send  this  larger 
sort  we  should  have  a  good  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

868.  Do  your  ships  fish  over  the  Holland 
grounds  ? — I  es  ;  I  have  two  in  Hull  to-day  with 
about  13  or  14  tons  each  of  this  stuff.  I  was  the 
first  who  sent  a  vessel  to  fish  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  last  year. 

869.  Then  your  vessels  are  large  ? — They  are 
some  of  the  finest  afloat,  and  they  have  the 
latest  improvements.  I  have  sold  vessels  to 
Bel^um,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  I  believe 
I  sold  some  of  the  first  to  Lisbon. 

870.  Ton  said  you  landed  your  fish  occasion- 
ally on  the  Continent  ?—  I  es ;  I  had  two 
vessels  in  Rotterdam  only  a  fortnight  ago. 

871.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  in  Belgium, 
where  they  cannot  land  the  undersized  fish,  the 
law  is  enforced  ? — I  have  not  been  into  Ostend, 
but  I  have  sent  a  quantity  of  stuff  to  Antwerp, 
and  they  have  never  objected  to  the  sale. 

872.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  law  is 
enforced  there  or  not?— I  do  not. 

Chairman. 

873.  Do  you  consider  this  small  stuff  quite 
unsaleable  abroad  now? — This  is  unsaleable 
everywhere  where  it  is  sent. 

874.  But  that  cannot  be  unsaleable  or  it 
would  not  be  brought  into  the  Lfondon  market  ? 
— It  is  brought  into  the  London  market,  but  it 
is  not  saleable.  Thev  do  not  purchase  this 
small  stuff;  they  purchase  the  larger,  which  is 
with  it,  and  thev  beg  the  other.  They  do  not 
give  value  for  this  at  all ;  a  man  will  calculate 
that  there  is  a  stone  of  the  bigger  in  a  b  )x,  and 
he  will  buy  that  fish,  and  the  other  four  or  five 
stone  is  given  him  because  it  is  no  value  what- 
ever. If  you  had  a  box  of  this  small  stuff  only 
in  the  market  this  morning  no  customer  would 
pick  it  up. 

876.  It  must  be  of  value  or  it  would  not  be 
0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

sent  there  ? — The  man  who  sends  it  probably 
expects  to  get  something  for  it.  It  is  in  this 
way — he  calculates  it  runs  better  than  it  really 
does. 


Dr.  Clark. 

876.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  they 
put  some  of  the  better  stuff  on  the  top,  and  so 
try  to  deceive  the  buyer  ? — Yes. 

877.  And  the  buyer  thinks  a  lot  of  the  small 
stuff  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  bigger  stuff? — 
Yes. 

878.  That  is  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  is  it  not  ? — WeU,  sometimes  the  same 
people  will  send  a  better  article,  and  that  man's 
fish  will  make  more ;  but  they  generally  take 
and  shovel  it  up  together. 

Chairman. 

879.  But  vour  whole  case  is  that  a  vast 
quantity  of  this  small  stuff  does  come  into  the 
market  ? — Yes. 

880.  No  one  will  tell  me  that  a  vast  quantity 
of  small  stuff  is  sent  to  the  market  it  no  one  buys 
it.  You  say  stop  the  sale  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
come  into  the  market  ? — Yes. 

881.  And  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  argument, 
but  you  will  not  tell  me  that  boxes  of  this  stuff 
are  now  sent  into  the  market  and  no  one  buys 
it  ? — They  purchase  what  is  on  the  top.  There 
was  a  case  only  on  Saturday^  when  a  man 
bought  five  boxes  of  this  class  of  fish  and  he 
took  an  empty  box,  picked  off  the  tops  of  the  five 
boxes,  and  left  the  other.  He  did  not  take  it 
away — he  got  what  he  considered  enough  for 
his  money.  He  gave  2s.  or  25.  6rf.  a  box  for  it, 
and  he  got  what  he  considered  value  for  his 
125.  6rf.  He  took  it  away  and  left  the  other 
lyin^  there.  If  this  fish  was  seized  and  people 
punished  when  they  sent  it  in,  that  would  stop 
the  thing  altogether. 

882.  It  is  very  curious  that  people  should  be 
willing  to  pay  railway  carriage  on  this  stuff,  and 
then  not  be  able  to  sell  it;  why  do  they  not 
pick  out  the  bigger  fish  in  the  first  instance  and 
then  only  pay  carriage  on  the  bigger  stuff? — 
This  happens  more  in  London. 

Major  Jone$. 

883.  Did  this  buyer  that  you  refer  to  leave 
the  small  fish  with  the  seller  ?--No,  he  left  it  to 
go  away  with  the  offal ;  with  the  condemned  fish 
or  dirt  there  was  about. 

Dr.   Clark. 

884.  Do  not  they  make  fish  soup  with  a  lot  of 
that  stuff? — I  do  not  know.  Such  stuff  as  this 
we  would  never  offer  for  sale  in  Hull  or  Grimsby. 
There  they  would  never  buy  it  to  send  it  away 
by  railway  ;  it  is  only  the  fish  that  comes  in 
boxes  by  water  from  the  fishermen  that  I  am 
speaking  of  now. 

885.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fish  buyer  ? — 
35  or  36  years. 

886.  It  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  that 
s4  steam. 
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Dr.  C/arA— continued. 

steam  trawling  has  begun  practically,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

887.  Have  you  noticed  a  gradual  decrease  in 
size  from  the  time  that  this  has  begim,  or  has  it 
only  just  now  flashed  upon  you  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Has  there  not  been  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  size  of  fish  year  by  year  ? — 
There  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  size  of  fish 
in  deep  water,  except  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea. 

888.  Speaking  as  a  fish  buyer,  and  as  to  the 
class  of  fish  you  have  bought,  have  you  observed 
during  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  there  has 
been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  ?— Yes,  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  less  of  the  large  ones. 

889.  Year  by  year  ? — Yes.  Twenty  years 
ago,  of  course,  we  should  see  very  few  of  this 
small  class  of  lish,  because  we  had  a  great  quan- 
tity of  large  fish,  and  the  price  then  was  not 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  to-day. 

890.  About  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  now  :  is 
that  80  ? — Yes,  about  a  fourth,  and  I  should 
think  there  would  be  about  80  per  cent,  more 
large  plaice  landed  20  years  ago  than  there  is 
to-day. 

891.  Is  this  sterility  gradual,  or  has  it  been 
caused  by  over-fishing,  and  by  the  steam  trawling  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  when  we  find  a  bank  where 
there  is  plaice  the  information  gets  round  amongst 
the  men,  and  they  go  on  to  the  ground  and  work 
it  as  long  as  it  pays  them. 

892.  Have  you  as  a  buyer  observed  that  the 
deterioration  has  been  gradual  ? — Yes,  as  to  flat 
fish,  and  the  cause,  I  think,  is  being  allowed  to 
catch  this  class  of  fish. 

893.  Have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
this  goes  on  much  longer  you  will  have  absolutely 
entire  destruction  of  this  class  of  fish  ? — Yes ; 


Dr.  Clark — continued. 

flat  fish  will  be  very  scarce  indeed.  The  price, 
as  I  say,  is  now  something  like  300  per  cent, 
more  than  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It  was 
a  very  good  price  if  we  got  as  high  as  16i/.  or 
17rf.  or  18  rf.  a  stone  for  plaice,  and  we  frequently 
now  get  4*.  6d.  and  5$. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

894.  Which  diflference  is  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence in  size,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  am  speaking  of 
large  plaice— I  am  speaking  offish  of  from  2  lbs. 
to  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs.  That  has  been  these  seven  or 
eight  years,  since  we  have  been  working  amongst 
these  small  plaice.  Every  year  we  have  had  a 
fleet  of  veseels  working  amongst  it,  and  our  large 
plaice  has  been  gradually  getting  less  and  less 
every  year,  and  the  price  has  gone  up  very 
greatly.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
mention.  The  Germans  or  the  Danes  at  the 
present  time  send  a  larce  quantity  of  small 
plaice  to  London  that  they  catch  with  their 
vessels  on  this  coast.  Their  vessels  are  much 
smaller.  That  fish  comes  across  by  the  Har- 
wich boats,  sometimes  as  much  as  2,400  boxes. 
In  a  box  there  is  a  cwt.,  or  from  that  to 
nine  stone,  and  the  Harwich  people,  the  Great 
Eastern  Company,  land  this  stuff,  that  is  to  say, 
they  bring  it  250  miles  across  the  sea,  take  it 
70  miles  by  railway,  and  land  it  in  London  at 
1  s.jBL  box.  It  is  no  matter  where  we  have  a 
fishing  place  if  we  had  to  send  this  class  of  fish 
50  miles,  we  should  have  to  pay  not  less  than 
1 1.  6  rf.  to  2  s.  a  box,  and  this  fish  coming  by 
Harwich  competes  in  our  markets.  They  will 
carry  it  for  the  foreigners  300  miles  for  1 1.,  and 
they  charge  us  1 «.  6  rf.  for  50  miles. 


Mr.  G.  L.  A L WARD,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairma7u 

895.  HaV£  you  iuiything  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence you  gave  on  the  last  occasion  ? — Only  with 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  dabs,  which  you  laid 
stress  upon.  It  is  not  at  all  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  these  small  fish  are  dabs.  I  think  it 
has  been  jstated  that  5  or  10  per  cent,  might  be, 
but  I  tlnnk  ev^n  that  is  excessive.  1  never  saw 
in  any  part  of  the  North  Sea  more  than  three  or 
£)ur  boxes  of  dabs  caught  at  one  haul.    In  this 

rtriicular  place  where  we  catch  the  small  plaice, 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  more  than  a  box  of 
dabs  caught,  but  I  have  seen  the  ship  weighted 
over  to  wmdward  to  such  an  extent  that  her  gun- 
wale was  in  the  water,  by  having  a  pack  of  those 
small  fish  in.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  any 
portion  of  it  is  dabs — it  is  small  plaice.  The 
dabs  in  the  North  Sea  form  a  very  small  propor- 
tion compared  with  plaice.  With  regard  to  the 
dabs  here  I  believe  it  would  be  found  they  have 
been  specially  selected  from  a  special  box  and 
not  taken  indiscriminately  out  of  a  box  of  plaice. 
You  heard  what  the  m  Itness  said,  that  he  asked 
someone  to  select  them  for  him,  and  I  believe 
they  have   been   specially  selected,  the   person 


C/iflirman—continued. 

supposing  he  wanted  small  fish  and  it  did  not 
matter  what  kind  offish. 

Mr.  Heneage, 

896.  Would  that  be  your  experience  from 
what  you  know  ? — Yes,  I  know  it  for  a  fact. 

Major  Jones. 

897.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  said  here 
in  respect  of  the  probable  loss  of  90  per  cent,  of 
small  fish  that  would  be  thrown  overboard.  Do 
you  a^ree  in  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
probable  death  rate  amongst  these  small  fish  ?— 
xes. 

898.  Ninety  per  cent.  ? — Ninety  per  cent,  or 
more.     It  wants  qualifying. 

899.  Have  you  any  theory  or  suggestion  to 
make  in  respect  to  limiting  that  fatahty  ? — Only 
to  keep  the  people  off  from  where  they  are. 

900.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  special  areas 
where  these  small  fish  are  supposed  to  be  chiefly, 
but  in  a  general  sense  have  you  anything  to 
suggest  that  would  lessen  the  deaths  amongst 

these 
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Mr.  Alwabd. 


Major  «/aiie5—- continued. 

these  small  fish  ? — You  see  the  question  does  not 
gmte  apply.  You  say  in  a  particular  area. 
THiere  there  are  large  flat  fish  there  are  no 
small  ones,  that  is  the  proper  way  to  put  it ;  or 
comparatively  no  small  ones.  The  small  fish  are 
found  in  a  prescribed  area. 

901.  You  are  not  answering  my  question. 
Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the  fatauty  among  the  fish  thrown 
back  ? — I  have  only  one  suggestion,  and  that  is, 
to  keep  away  from  catching  them,  because  having 
once  caught  them  they  are  killed,  and  you 
cannot  return  them  to  fife  again. 

Q02.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  said  that  if 
lAe  trawl  was  hauled  up  in  two  hours  and  not 
allowed  to  remain  down  for  six  hours,  75  per 
cent.  oFthem  would  live  ? — That  wants  qualifying. 
1  explained  that  point  when  I  was  called  before. 
If  a  trawl  is  towed  upon  a  soft  muddy  ground  hj 
a  sailing  trawler  for  an  hour,  you  may  take  it 
that  nearly  every  fish  in  the  net  would  be  dead. 
If  our  hauls  were  towed    even    by   a   sailing 


Major  Jonn — continued. 

trawler  upon  a  very  hard  piece  of  ground  where 
no  mud  went  into  the  trav^  the  chances  are  that 
all  the  6sh  that  came  up  would  be  alive.  If  you 
took  a  steam  trawler  to  tow  on  a  piece  of 
ground  that  is  muddy,  a  large  portion  of  the  fish 
when  they  came  up  would  be  alive,  because  the  net 
would  be  towed  faster,  and  the  mud  would  not 
clog  the  net.  Then  i£  you  sent  a  steam  trawler 
on  to  a  piece  of  ground  very  hard  and  towed 
the  trawl  only  for  an  hour,  the  chances  are  if 
she  had  any  small  plaice  they  would  be  alive 
and  would  be  tlirown  into  the  sea,  and  I  should 
say  50  per  cent,  would  live.  So  that  the  whole 
of  that  wants  qualfying  before  you  come  to  an 
absolute  conclusion  or  anything  like  a  conclusion 
worth  much.  It  is  not  right  to  suppose  that 
vou  should  say  to  a  man.  "  tow  your  trawl  two 
Lours,  and  of  what  you  get  a  portion  will  be 
alive."  It  is  not  right  to  suppose  that.  If  it  was 
towed  in  a  certain  part  of  the  sea,  perhaps  they 
would  be  all  dead. 
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Mb.  marjoribanks,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Walter  James  Wallis,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

903.  Yon  are  a  dealer  in  fried  fish,  are  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

904.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  trade  ? 
— Ten  years. 

905.  May  I  ask  what  is  your  experience  with 
regard  to  the  price  of  the  fish  that  you  buy ;  has 
it  gone  up  or  nas  it  gone  down  ? — It  has  gone  up 
very  much  the  last  few  years. 

906.  When  you  first  went  into  business  what 
was  the  price  you  used  to  pay  for  a  box  of  fish 
such  as  you  use  ? — It  was  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year.  About  Easter  time  small  fish,  use- 
able-sized  fish,  used  to  cost  5s.  a  trunk.  During 
the  winter  season  we  have  to  pay  now  on  an 
average  about  1/.  a  trunk  for  fish  no  larger,  some- 
times not  so  large. 

907.  Between  1883  and  1893  do  you  say  the 
price  of  your  fish  has  gone  up  four  times  as  much, 
IS  it  four  times  as  high  ? — Not  four  times. 

908.  Twice  as  high  ?— Yes. 

909.  About  twice  as  much  in  the  winter 
months,  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  summer  as 
well. 

910.  As  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  what  difference 
do  you  find? — As  I  said,  about  Easter  time  we 
used  to  have  a  very  useable-sized  fish. 

911.  What  do  you  call  a  useable-sized  fish  ? — 
About  a  12-inch  fish  is  a  useable-sized  fish 
for  frying,  though  not  for  wet  fishmongers.  They 
require  a  large  fish,  but  from  10  to  12  inches  is 
a  very  useable-size  for  friers. 

912.  Is  the  size  you  prefer?— Yes,  about  a 
1 2-inch  fish. 

913.  How  small  a  fish  can  you  use  profitably? 
— About  a  10-inch  fish.  Anything  less  than  a 
1 0-inch  is  of  no  use  whatever.  I  measured 
one  yesterday,  lij  inches,  and  it  weighed  10 
ounces.  I  measured  it  on  purpose,  and  then 
weighed  it  afterwards. 

914.  The  general  size  offish  you  like  to  get  is 
about  12  inches,  I  understand? — Yes. 

915.  And  do  vou  find  it  more  difiScult  to  get 
these  than  you  did  10  years  ago? — Yes,  anything 
under  the  llj  inches  is  a  useless  size. 


CAairman —continued. 

916.  But  you  buy  these  smaller  fish  in  the 
market,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  because  we  cannot 
get  anything  else. 

917.  What  do  you  do  with  them? — We  pick 
out  the  useable  size  and  throw  the  others  away. 
Several  days  this  week  I  have  had  to  throw  100 
fish  away  from  a  trunk.  I  counted  one  one  day 
and  there  were  250  fish  in  it,  and  I  had  to  throw 
100  away. 

918.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  trunk?— 
6s.  6d. 

919.  And  you  kept  150?— Yes;  and  they 
were  only  a  small  size.  The  majority  we  had  to 
sell  for  a  halfpenny. 

920.  Was  that  a  profitable  transaction  on  the 
whole  ? — I  did  not  lose  any  money  on  the  box  of 
fish,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  pity  to  catch 
them  that  size,  because  they  do  not  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  customers. 

921.  Of  course  vou  simply  come  here  to  speak 
to  what  you  find  m  your  trade.  You  cannot,  I 
suppose,  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to 
any  remedies  to  be  adopted  ? — I  think  if  there 
are  any  means  of  preventing  catching  these  small 
fish  it  would  be  beneficial  to  us  in  the  long  run ; 
we  should  then  get  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  winter. 
About  100  fish  in  a  trunk  would  be  a  fair  size 
for  fish-friers,  and  about  40  to  50  fish  in  a  trunk 
for  wet  fishmongers. 

922.  Your  fish  that  you  buy,  I  suppose,  are 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  plaice,  are  they  not  ? — 
i  es,  we  always  buy  plaice  if  we  can. 

923.  If  you  cannot  buy  plaice,  what  do  you 
buy  ? — Sometimes  plaice  is  so  dear  that  we  buy 
haddocks  or  skate. 

924.  Those  do  not  come  under  this  particular 
proposal  for  restriction,  do  they  ? — No. 

Sir  Albert  Rollii. 

925.  Where  do  you  carry  on  business? — 
Parker*s-row,  Bermondsejr. 

926.  Of  course  there  is  a  very  great  demand 
for  this  class  of  fish  there,  is  there  not  ? — Yes ; 
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Sir  Albert  i?o/K^— continued. 

it  is  ft  very  poor  neighbonrbood  and  it  seems  a 
verj  great  nsh-eating  neighbourhood. 

927.  When  you  buy  a  trunk  of  fish  do  you 
find,  in  addition  to  plaice^  any  great  quantity  of 
dabs,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  in  a  trunk  ? — No. 
It  is  venr  seldom  we  find  any  dabs  in  the  plaice 
we  get  xrom  the  steamers  that  come  from  the 
North  Sea. 

928.  Then  do  you  buy  from  the  trawler  as 
she  comes  up  to  the  quay? — We  buy  it  by 
auction. 

929.  On  the  quay  ? — Yes ;  what  comes  out  of 
the  steamers.  But  as  to  the  boxes  that  come 
by  railway  from  Lowestoft  or  Yarmouth  and 
those  places,  we  perhaps  get  half  a  box  of  plaice 
and  half  a  box  of  dabs ;  they  put  anythmg  in 
diem  sometimes. 

930.  Then  you  do  not  count  the  smaller  fish 
of  any  value,  but  you  buj-  the  box  for  the  sake 
of  the  big  fish  in  it ;  is  that  so  ?  —  Yes. 

931.  Which  amount  to  about  100  in  an  average 
box  ?— Yes.     I  kept  150  fish,  but  they  did  not 

£Ve  any  satisfaction  to  the  customers  because 
ey  were  so  small. 

932.  About  what  quantity  of  sizable  fish  were 
there  in  the  box  vou  have  been  speaking  of  out 
of  the  260?— I  should  think  about  70. 

933.  Did  you  count  in  the  value  of  that  box, 
the  smaller  fish  ? — No. 

934.  You  bought  it  for  the  bigger,  and  threw 
the  rest  away? — Yes;  the  people  all  ask  for 
middle  bits  of  fish,  and  these  small  fish,  which  we 
are  only  able  to  make  a  halfpenny  each  of,  do  not 
give  satisfaction.  If  we  were  to  continue,  day 
after  day,  serving  the  people  with  pieces  of  fisn 
like  we  hove  had  to  do  lately,  we  should  find  we 
should  lose  nearly  all  our  customers,  and  our 
trade  would  very  much  decrease. 

935.  Do  you  supply  a  fish  or  a  piece  out  of  a 
fish,  or  how  do  you  do  it? — Principally  my  cus- 
tomers are  halfpenny  customers. 

936.  What  do  they  get? — Sometimes,  of  course, 
I  have  plaice  that  will  cut  into  12  pieces,  and  I 
make  12  halfpenny  pieces  out  of  it,  but  most  of 
the  fish  that  has  been  coming  lately  I  can  only 
cut  into  one  halfpenny  piece. 

937.  And  you  supply  a  fish  for  a  half  penny  ? 
— Yes. 

938.  And  that  does  not  give  satisfaction,  does 
it  ? — No ;  the  customers  call  them  all  skin  and 
bone. 

Conmiander  BethelL 

939.  Have  vou  any  idea  what  becomes  of  the 
fish  that  are  thrown  away  ?  — They  are  used  for 
manure.  We  have  a  man  call  every  day  who 
takes  all  the  ofPal  away,  and  it  goes  for  manure. 

940.  You  get  a  price  for  them,  do  you  not  ? — 
No ;  a  man  comes  every  day  and  takes  it  away 
for  nothing. 

941.  He  has  it  for  the  trouble  of  taking  it 
away  ? — Yes,  and  he  sells  it  for  manure,  such  as 
all  the  heads  and  the  6sh  we  cannot  use. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

942.  Are  the  small  fish  put  into  that  ? — Yes. 

943.  Have  you  been  long  in  the  business  ? — 
Ten  years. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

944.  Has  there  been  an  increase  of  recent 
years  in  the  proportion  of  very  «mall  fish  ? — Yes, 
and  every  year  I  find  the  fish  become  dearer.  It 
gets  worse  every  year. 

945.  I  did  not  quite  understand  about  this  box 
you  bought  yesterday.  Do  you  say  that  that 
was  an  average  box  in  your  recent  experience. 
You  said  there  were  100  out  of  250  fish  imder- 
sized ;  was  that  above  or  below  the  average  in  vour 
recent  experience  ? — There  were  more  small  fish 
than  usual  in  that  trunk,  in  fact,  I  should  not  have 
bought  it,  but  it  was  the  best  size  I  could  see  in 
the  market.  There  were  several  tnmks  I  looked 
at  which  I  should  think  had  500  fish  in  them.  I 
bought  these  fish  off  R.  and  W.  Larkins;  I 
looked  at  about  10  tnmks,  and  the  other  nine  had 
about  500  fish  in  them,  and  this  was  the  only  one 
I  could  see  that  I  could  make  any  use  of. 

946.  There  is  a  pretty  constant  market,  I 
suppose,  in  your  trade ;  it  is  a  pretty  constant 
busmess,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

947.  Is  it  a  large  business ;  are  there  many  in 
London ;  or  is  there  a  large  consumption  of  this 
fish  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  busi- 
ness. Just  round  me  you  could  almost  throw  a 
stone  frum  one  to  the  other. 

948.  And  is  it  the  same  in  other  parts  of 
London  ? — Yes ;  all  over  London  there  are  fried 
fish  shops  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 


Mr.  Kearley, 

949.  When  you  go  to  market,  do  you  consider 
this  great  waste  of  what  you  buy,  in  vour  cost. 
Do  you,  in  giving  6*.  6rf.  for  a  trunk  of  fish,  take 
into  consideration  that  it  is  going  to  cost  you 
more,  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  have  to  throw 
out  so  much.  You  pay  6*.  6rf.  for  some  fish,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  is  not  saleable ;  conse- 
quently for  your  6*.  6rf.  the  saleable  quantity  is 
much  less  than  the  quantity  you  buy? — Yes. 

950.  Do  you  consider  that  ? — Yes,  of  course ; , 
I  would  much  sooner  give  12*.  for  a  trunk  of 
fish  that  was  all  of  a  useable  size ;  in  fact,  a  trunk 
of  fish  that  was  of  useable  size,  at  about  12*., 
would  realise  more  than  one  of  these  boxes  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  for  6*.  6^. 

951.  You  mentioned  that  out  of  the  150  fish 
that  were  useable  70  were  sizeable  ? — Yes,  about 
70  were  sizeable. 

952.  What  do  you  mean  by  sizeable  ;  can  you 
mention  the  size  ? — When  I  say  70,  I  suppose 
there  were  70  fish  that  would  cut  up  into  about 
a  penny  or  three  halfpence  each. 

953.  What  was  the  length  of  them  ?— I  should 
think  there  were  70  10-inch  or  12-inch  fish. 

954.  Do  you  mean  the  remainder  were  under 
that  ? — JTes ;  I  suppose  some  of  them  were  only 
three  or  four  inches  long. 

955.  Out  of  the  150  you  kept  I  understood 
you  to  say  70  were  sizeable  fish,  did  you  not  ? — 
Seventy  were  of  useable  size,  though  I  used 
several  which  I  should  not  call  of  useable  size ; 
that  is  fish  making  only  a  halfpenny  each. 

956.  Would  the  remainder  of  the  150  be 
under  10  inches?— Yes;  some  that  I  fried  I  do 
not  suppose  were  more  than  five  inches  long 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail. 

F  2  957.  Then 
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Mr.  Wallis. 


\_Coniinutd. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

957.  Then  you  are  able  to  use  those  small 
fish  ;  you  are  compelled  to  use  them  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  vou  ? — Yes ;  we  are  compelled  to  use 
them,  but  they  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

958.  It  is  not  a  saleaole  article^  I  understand  ? 
—No. 

959.  How  much  fish  do  ^ou  consume  weekly 
on  an  average  in  your  business  ? — I  use  about 


Mr.  /Ctfar/!e^-^continued. 

12  trunks  of  fi«h  a  week.  There  are  some 
shops  who  use  as  many  as  that  almost  in  a  dav. 
There  are  some  large  fish  friers  that  use  about 
12  trunks  a  day, 

960.  The  total  consumption  amongst  fried  fish 
shops  is  very  large,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  very  large ; 
more  so,  I  should  think,  than  among  the  wet 
fishmongers. 


Mr.  W.  T.  LovELi.,  called  in;   and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

961.  You  are  a  fried  fish  merchant^  and  carry 
on  trade  in  Lambeth,  do  you  not? — Yes,  in 
Cornwall-road,  Lambeth. 

962.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? — 
I  may  say  all  my  lifetime,  but  for  myself  12 
years. 

963.  And  before  then? — I  was  bom  in  the 
business,  almost. 

964.  Does  your  experience  agree  with  that  of 
Mr.  Wallis? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sizes  used ;  of  course  that  varies  with  a  man's 
trade.  For  my  business  I  require  a  little  larger 
fish.  In  fact,  1  should  never  care  to  have  more 
than  50  fish  in  a  trunk. 

965.  What  would  be  the  size  of  those  fish  ?  — 
Fifty  fish  would  not  run  more  than  about  18 
inches,  I  think.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  should 
think  they  would  average  that 

966.  Into  how  many  pieces  do  you  cut  up 
those  fish? — According  to  the  size  required. 
Some  customers  like  halfpenny  pieces,  some 
penny  pieces,  some  twopenny  pieces,  and  so 
forth. 

967.  Do  you  find  a  greater  difficulty  now  than 
10  years  ago  in  getting  fish  of  the  size  you  re- 
quire for  your  trade  ? — Certainly. 

968.  H!ave  you  to  pay  a  higher  price  ? — Yes, 
a  much  higher  price.  Plaice  generally  average 
all  through  the  winter  from  20*.  to  30*.  a  trunk. 

969.  Has  that  difficulty  been  a  steadily  in- 
creasing difficulty,  or  is  it  one  that  has  fluctua- 
tions?— No;  it  increases  every  year;  plaice 
becomes  dearer  every  year  ;  in  fact,  a  number  of 
rshops  do  not  have  a  plaice  for  weeks  together. 

970.  Do  you  use  any  other  fish  besides  plaice  ? 
— We  are  bound  to;  but  plaice  is  the  most 
popular.  A  number  of  people  will  not  buy  if 
you  have  not  plaice.  There  are  a  certain  class 
of  fish  they  will  not  look  at  at  all. 

971.  Wnat  class  are  those  ?— Haddocks,  skate, 
and  other  kinds  of  fish,  some  people  are  very 
much  prdudiced  against. 

972.  Have  you  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price 
of  your  fish  to  your  customers  ? — As  we  serve  a 
very  poor  class  of  people  we  do  not  raise  the 
price. 

973.  Have  you  reduced  the  size  of  the  por- 
tions?— We  have  to  cut  it  as  near  as  we  can 
without  cutting  our  fingers,  very  often.  We 
liave  to  sharpen  our  knives,  I  assure  you,  and 
then  we  often  sell  at  a  great  loss ;  in  fact,  there 
is  only  one  thing  which  has  kept  us  going  for 
the  last  few  years,  and  that  is  the  plentiful 
supply  of  potatoes  we  use.  If  we  had  one  bad 
potato  season  we  should  all  be  bankrupt ;  the 


Chairman — continued. 

potatoes  are  our  backbone,  and  directly  we  lose 
the  potatoes  our  business  will  be  gone. 

974.  I  am  afraid  we  must  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  potatoes  here  ? — But  it  concerns  the  busi- 
ness directly. 

975.  But  it  does  not  concern  the  Committee. 
Have  jrou  an^  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to 
remedies  which  might  possiblv  restore  a  more 
bountiful  supply  of  fish  ? — Prohibit  the  sale.  It 
seems  to  us  in  the  market  that  the  bulk  of  this 
small  fish  comes  to  England.  Then  look  at  the 
quantitv  of  Dutch  fish  we  have  here,  and  it  only 
comes  here  during  this  season;  we  rarely  get 
Dutch  fish  at  other  parts  of  the  year. 

976.  Do  you  fina  a  difference  in  different 
seasons  of  the  year  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
fish? — Yes,  we  know  when  to  expect  them.  This 
is  the  season  now.  Since  last  Monday  one  com- 
pany alone  brought  16,000  packages  of  this  small 
fish.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  get  that 
quantity  of  large  fish. 

977.  Do  these  trunks  of  small  fish  find  a  ready 
sale  ? — Well,  we  have  nothing  else  to  buy ;  we 
are  bound  to  buy  them  to  keep  our  business 
going,  and  we  have  to  throw  a  large  portion 
away. 

978.  Taking  the  average  tnmks  that  you  buy, 
what  proportion  of  fish  have  you  to  throw  away  ? 
— At  the  present  time  I  should  have  to  throw 
600  out  of  700,  and  the  other  hundred  are  really 
worth  nothing.  People  coming  to  my  place  want 
a  large  piece  of  fish.  I  cannot  serve  them,  and 
they  go  out  in  droves,  and  I  stand  in  the  shop, 
and  look  like  a  fool. 

979.  Your  experience  is,  and  your  evidence 
amounts  to  this  :  that  you  do  find  a  very  large 

Quantity  of  immature  and  comparatively  useless 
sh  thrown  on  the  market  at  the  present  time? — 
Yes. 

980.  And  that  that  class  of  fish  has  veiy  much 
increased  during  the  last  10  years? — les,  it 
has. 

981.  And  steadily  increased  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

982.  Does  the  public  demand  for  size  vary 
according  to  the  localitv  ? — I  should  think  it  is  a 
general  feeling;  people  would  sooner  have  a 
piece  out  of  a  thicK  fish  than  have  all  bones.  For 
instance,  you  could'nt  give  a  child  all  bones. 

983.  1  want  to  know  whether  the  demand  for 
large  fish  varies  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  shop  is  situated  ?^I  should  think  not. 
Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

984.  The 
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[Continued. 


Mr.  Kearlty — continued. 

984.  The  last  witness  mentioned  that  he  con- 
sidered a  useful  size  10  to  12  inches.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  you  wanted  fish  about  18 
inches  ? — Yes,  if  I  might  correct  that  gentleman, 
he  would  not  want  them  less  than  that ;  he  could 
use  them  that  size,  but  he  woidd  prefer  them 
larger  i£  he  could  get  them. 

985.  Is  there  an  absolute  demand  in  particular 
localities  for  fish  of  a  minimum  size  of  say  18 
inches  ? — Yes,  it  is  preferred. 

986.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  is  it ; 
the  public  will  take  smaller  fish  if  they  cannot 
get  the  larger,  will  they  not? — Some  will,  not 
all ;  we  find  it  a  great  detriment  to  our  trade. 
More  walk  out  from  my  shop  than  I  serve ;  they 
will  not  have  it. 

987.  You  have  mentioned  that  prices  are 
much  higher,  and  you  admit  also  that  there  are 
less  useable  fish  in  a  trunk  for  your  money  ? — 
Quite  so. 

988.  Consequently  the  fish  is  very  much 
higher  than  is  actually  represented  by  the 
purchase  price  of  a  trunk  of  fish  ? — Yes. 

989.  And  the  retail  prices  remain  unchanged, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Albert  RolliL 

990.  When  you  speak  of  the  Dutch  fish,  docs 
it  come  bjr  boat,  or  now  ? — It  comes  b v  rail. 

991.  How  ;  through  to  Harwich  ? — From 
Harwich,  I  believe. 


Sir  Albert  iZo/ZtY-^continued. 

992.  Do  the  Dutch  vessels  come  up  to  Billings- 
gate ?— No. 

993.  When  you  speak  of  the  trunk  is  it  all 
plaice  that  comes,  or  are  there  other  sorts  of 
fish  in  it  ? — They  are  sold  as  plaice. 

994.  Whatever  it  is  sold  as,  what  do  you  find  j 
do  you  find  it  all  plaice,  or  any  proportion  of 
dabs  ? — If  we  buy  fish  coming  from  Lowestoft, 
we  find  many  dabs  and  ice  ;  sometimes  more  ice 
than  fish. 

995.  I  believe  you  can  speak  of  an  arrival  last 
Monday  of  the  A  1  Companv,  which  brought 
5,400  trunks  of  these  small  fish,  can  you  not? — 
Yes. 

996.  On  the  Tuesday  you  had  none  of  the 
A  1,  but  a  Red  Cross  steamer  brought  you  say 
what  quantity  ? — I  should  think  the  two  steamers, 
the  (jrimsby  Fishing  Company  and  the  Red 
Cross,  brought  less  than  100  packages  of  plaice 
between  them.  They  are  not  fishing  on  the 
small  groimds  yet. 

997.  Is  it  chiefly  the  Dutch  Company  that 
send  this  fish  ? — No,  the  A  1  Company  are  our 
own  fishermen. 

998.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  are  overridden  with 
this  small  stuff,  and  the  refuse  contractors  the 
same? — Yes. 

999.  And  they  do  not  pay  you  to  have  it 
taken  away,  do  they? — We  have  to  pay  them 
for  having  it  taken  away. 


Mr.  George  Tampbn,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1000.  You  are  also  in  the  fried  fish  trade,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

1001.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
former  witnesses,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1002.  Does  your  experience  agree  with  those 
witnesses  ? — Yes. 

1003.  Do  you  agree  with  all  they  have  said? 
— Yes. 

1004.  Is  ^our  experience  the  same  as  theirs  ? — 
Yes,  very  similar.  I  can  only  mention  this,  that 
twelve  years  ago  this  month  we  were  getting 
large  fish  at  a  cheap  rate,  about  9«.  a  trunk,  and 
from  that  time  it  seems  that  large  fish  has 
become  more  scarce,  and  the  consequence  is,  it 
has  gone  up  in  price. 

1005.  Can  you  tell  me  when  this  change  began 
to  show  itself  ? — About  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
About  12  years  ago  we  had  all  through  tnis 
month,  where  there  was  a  reasonable  supply, 
large  fish  at  a  reasonable  price. 

1006.  What  do  you  attribute  this  change  to? 
— To  catching  the  immature  fish.  I  do  not  see 
there  can  be  any  other  cause. 

1007.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  sale  of  these 
small  fish  was  prohibited  you  would  then  soon 
see  a  change  in  the  class  of  fish  that  woidd  be 
brought  into  the  market  ?—  I  should  think  so. 

1008.  Have  you  any  reason  for  holding  that 
opinion? — Only  this  reason,  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  mature,  there  would  be  a  more  abun- 
dant supply.  If  the  inmiature  fish  were  allowed 
to  grow  to  2-lb.  fish,  one  trunk  would  be  sufficient 
where  we  have  to  buy  four  or  five  now. 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

1009.  Do  you  use  the  larger  class  or  the 
smaller  class  ? — K  I  can  get  it  at  a  reasonable 

f)rice   so  as   to   give   me  a  profit,  I  prefer  the 
arger. 

1010.  What  is  the  smallest  sized  plaice  you 
would  use  ? — Do  you  mean  in  measurement,  or 
weight  ? 

10 11.  Whichever  wav  you  like  to  put  it ;  take 
the  measurement? — If  I  bought  smaller  fish 
than  about  12  inches  I  should  have  to  throw  a 
great  amount  of  it  away. 

1012.  But  what  is  the  standard  below  which 
you  would  throw  away ;  8  inches  would  it  be  ? — 
Well,  according  to  the  price  we  pay,  we  are 
tempted  to  sell  smaller  fish.  I  have  tad  to  put 
two  together  to  make  a  halfpenny  worth,  but 
when  it  has  cost  a  lot  of  money,  then  I  have  had 
to  throw  away  a  lot. 

1013.  What  would  be  the  length  of  these  two 
that  you  put  together  to  make  a  halfpenny 
worth? — I  daresay  about  five  or  six  inches. 

1014.  So  that  you  do  find  means  of  disposing 
of  even  small  fish,  do  you  ? — When  they  cost  a 
lot  of  money  we  are  tempted  to  do  it  to  get  our 
money  back,  but  it  doeft  not  give  satisfaction. 

Sir  Albert  RolliL 

1015.  You  were  one  of  the  deputation,  I 
believe,  were  you  not,  that  waited  on  the  London 
Fish  Trade  Association  to  point  this  out  some 
time  ago  ? — Yes. 

1016.  Have  you  sometimes  to  buy  four  trunks 
to  get  sufficient  large  fish  for  one  trank  ? — Yes, 

F  3  I  think 
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Sir  Albtrt  RollU — coBtinued. 
I  think  I  have^  but  I  have  bought  them  very 
cheap. 

1017.  The  remaining  three  being  wasted? — 
Yes. 

1018.  Even  then,  I  think,  you  say  you  have  to 
put  two  fish  together  to  make  a  halfpenny 
worth  ? — Yes. 

1019.  About  two  years  ago  do  you  remember 
seeing  a  quantity  of  small  plaice  m  the  market 
for  which  there  were  no  buyers  ? — Yes. 

1020.  What  quantity  was  that  ? — I  could  not 
say  exactly,  but  I  should  think  there  were  some 
tons  of  them. 

1021.  Five  tons  ? — I  should  not  think  so  much 
as  that ;  two  or  three  tons. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

'  1022.  Is  there  often  fish  left  in  the  market  for 
which  there  is  no  buyer  because  of  its  size  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  this  but  once.  They 
were  absolutely  thrown  out  of  the  trunks  as 
waste  ;  no  doubt  the  salesmen  had  been  selecting 
the  largest  out  of  them  to  make  up  a  few  tnmks, 
and  the  others  were  thrown  away. 

1023.  That  was  only  once  m  all  your  ex- 
perience ? —  I  have  seen  similar  trunks,  but  not  so 
many  at  one  time. 

1024.  Where  is  your  business  ? — At  Rother- 
hithe. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1025.  When  you  bought,  or  had  to  buy,  four 
trunks  to  get  one  useable  trunk,  you  say  you 
bought  them  cheaply  ? — Yes. 

1026.  I  suppose  that  has  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  fish  was  undesirable  on  accoimt  of 
its  smaUness?— Yes,  there  was  such  a  glut  of 
small  fish  in  the  market  that  it  fetched  very 
little;  sometimes  as  low  as  1^.  a  trunk. 

1027.  Is  it  thoroughlv  well  imderstood  when 
there  is  a  large  supply  of  inamature  fish  on  offer ; 
does  it  get  well  known  amongst  you  that  the  fish 
on  offer  is  very  small  ? — Yes,  we  soon  find  that  out. 

1028.  Have  you  the  privilege  before  buying 
fish  to  sample  a  trunk  ?— You  can  put  your  hand 
down  into  it  and  you  can  feel  the  size  within  a 
little. 

1029.  Is  that  permissible? — Yes. 

1030.  Consequently,  in  buying  four  trunks  to 
make  one  saleable  one,  the  price  is  a  low  price  ? 
— Yes,  a  very  low  price. 

1031.  But  outside  that,  when  you  are  buying 
what  I  may  term  ordinary  marketable  fish,  and 
the  turn  out  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  to  you,  and 
you  have  to  throw  out  a  good  many  fish  (I  am 
not  speaking  of  when  the  market  is  glutted  with 
unmarketable  fish),  but  when  you  buy  ordinary 
goods  the  percentage  of  throw-outs  is  very  large 
then,  is  it  not?— No,  it  is  not  with  the  summer 
fish. 

1032.  The  waste  is  not  large  ?— No. 

1033.  Out  of  a  trunk  of  ordinary  merchant- 
able fish,  what  in  your  experience  is  the  percent- 
age of  throw-outs? — Do  you  mean  when  it  nms 
a  reasonable  size  ? 

1034.  Yes? — There  is  none  then. 

1035.  There  are  none  at  all? — No. 

1036.  The  first  witness  mentioned  that  out  of 
a  tnmk  of  250  fish  he  had  to  throw  out  100? — 
He  must  have  been  aUuding  to  when  he  bought 
tihem  at  a  cheap  rate  in  a  glutted  market. 


Mr.  JTi^ar/f^-^contimied. 

1037.  In  the  ordinary  way  may  we  take  it 
that  an  ordinary  trunk  of  fish  is  entirely  saleable 
in  your  experience?  —  Yes,  according  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  neighbourhoods  will 
accept  these  smaller  fish,  but  others  will  not. 
It  is  according  to  the  class  of  people  you  have 
to  serve.  I  live  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there 
is  a  lot  of  Irish,  and  they  woidd  not  eat  meat  on 
Friday  on  any  account.  They  would  have  fish, 
however  small,  in  preference  to  anything  else.    : 

1038.  When  jou  buy  a  trunk  of  fish  which  is 
satisfactory,  from  which  you  have  to  throw  out 
no  fish  at  all,  what  woidd  be  the  average  size  of 
the  fish  in  that  trunk?— Twelve  to  14  inches,  I 
should  think.  I  could  use  all  those  fish,  and 
they  would  give  satisfaction. 

1039.  Then  it  is  competent  for  you  to  buy 
continually  trunks  of  fish  containing  fish  not  less 
than  10  to  12  inches? — No,  not  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

1040.  Then  do  I  imderstand  it  is  only  at  this 
time  of  year  that  immature  fish  comes  along  ? — 
From  the  steamers  it  is  only  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  lasts  about  two  months,  I  should  think, 
sometimes  longer.  I  notice,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  less  caught  this  year  and  last  year,  to 
what  there  was  in  previous  years,  say  8  or  10 
years  ago. 

1041.  At  this  time  of  year,  you  say  the 
inmiature  fish  comes  in  a  trunk  of  fish — ^how 
much  would  you  have  to  reject  at  this  time  of 
the  year?— It  would  be  according  to  how 
fortimate  I  was  in  buying.  Perhaps  out  of 
50  trunks  that  come  from  a  boat,  there  would  be 
several  decent  sized  fish,  that  I  coidd  cut  into 
three  halfpence  or  twopence.  I  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  get  one  of  them,  because  it 
is  always  the  practice  of  the  packers  to  lay  the 
largest  fish  on  the  top.  Whether  they  do  it  to 
tempt  the  buyers,  or  to  keep  the  others  from 
falhng  out  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  No  doubt  it 
is  to  tempt  the  buyers  and  partly  to  deceive 
them,  I  may  saj.  do  that  out  of  those  we  might 
get  a  few  that  were  serviceable  fish,  and  the 
others  might  not  be  quite  useless.  You  can 
hardly  examine  them. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

1042.  How  many  trunks  of  fish  do  you  sell  in 
a  week  ? — It  is  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish. 
If  I  was  able  to  buy  tnmks  of  useable  size  fish, 
or  nice  size,  2  lb.  fish  say,  I  daresay  I  should  sell 
about  12  to  14  tnmks.  Sometimes  trade  fluctu- 
ates at  different  times  of  the  year. 

1043.  Taking  it  all  through  the  year,  you 
would  sell  from  12  to  14  trunks  a  week,  you 
think  ? — No,  not  through  the  winter,  because  I 
live  near  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  and 
when  there  is  no  work  there,  there  is  no  trade 
doing.  At  this  time  of  the  year  I  ought  to  be 
doing  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

1044.  Supposing  it  were  made  illegal  to  buy 
or  sell  plaice  under  10  inches,  as  is  proposed, 
would  that  very  largely  aflTect  your  trade  r — No 
doubt  it  would  make  a  difference  for  a  time,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  improve  it  later  on. 

1045.  But  a  large  amount  of  the  plaice  that 

you 
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Mr.  Buchanan — oontinued. 

you  now  sell  are  under  10  inches  in  lengthy  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

1046.  Then  if  it  was  made  illegal  to  sell  these 
£sh,  it  would  make  a  very  serious  inroad  into 
your  trade,  would  it  not  ? — In  which  direction 
do  you  mean  ? 

1047.  It  would  be  illegal  for  you  to  sell  the^e 
fish,  and  if  you  did  sell  them,  you  would  be 
fined  for  it,  would  you  not  ? — Do  you  mean  it 
would  improve  my  business  or  harm  it? 

1048.  1  want  to  know  from  you  what  you 
<;onsider  the  result  would  be  ^ — If  you  made  it 
illegal  to  sell  the  immature  fish,  1  have  con- 
fidence that  it  would  give  us  a  better  supply  of 
mature  fish. 

1049.  But  in  the  meantime,  how  would  you 

fet  your  fish  for  your  customers  ?— We  should 
ave  to  fall  back  upon  something  else;    some 
other  kind  of  fish, 

1050.  Would  you  buy  more  expensive  fish,  or 
what  ?  —We  should  have  to  buy  different  sorts 
of  fish. 

1051.  Would  your  customers  buy  it? — Yes, 
they  would  so  long  as  it  was  good. 

1052.  But  it  would  make  a  difference  to  you, 
wouhl  it  not?— No  doubt  it  would  make  a  dif- 
ference at  the  first  onset. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1053.  The  previous  witness  said  that  plaice 
was  described  as  ^^  plaice : "  is  each  packet 
marked  "  plaice  ?  " — Iso. 


Mr.  Kear/ey-— continued. 

1054.  When  mixed  fish  is  sold,  is  it  described 
as  "  mixed  ?  ** — No  ;  you  are  not  told  when  it  is 
sold,  but  you  can  judge,  generally;  someone 
finds  out  it  is  a  mixed  trunk,  or  you  might 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  buy  what  you  think  is 
a  trunk  of  plaice  and  it  is  mixed* 

1055.  Is  any  guarantee  given,  verbally  or 
otherwise,  as  to  the  contents  of  a  trunk  of  fish  ? 
— No,  it  is  understood  there  are  no  kinds  of  fish 
guaranteed. 

1056.  It  is  clearly  defined  is  it,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  trunks  are  not  guaranteed  ? — Yes, 
you  buy  it  at  your  own  risk. 

Chairman. 

1057.  Do  you  find  many  of  your  trunks  con- 
tain mixed  fish  ? — Sometimes  we  buy  them 
mixed,  and  the  price  runs  according  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  trunk. 

1058.  What  are  the  principal  sorts  of  fish  you 
find  in  with  the  plaice  ? — All  kinds.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  hake  in,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  cod. 
If  you  buy  the  land  carriage  fish,  you  find  a  lot 
of  small  dabs. 

1059.  Have  you  any  use  for  those  ? — Yes,  the 
largest  of  them. 

1060.  You  fry  them  and  seU  them  as  plaice, 
do  you  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Crossley  Normington,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Cliairman. 

1061.  You  are  one  of  the  admirals  of  the 
Grimsby  trawling  fleet,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1062.  How  long  have  you  been  accustomed 
to  go  to  sea  on  board  a  trawler? — Twenty-seven 
years. 

1063.  How  long  have  you  been  admiral  of  the 
fleet? — Seven  seasons;  seven  successive  years. 

1064.  Before  that,  for  how  long  were  you 
master  of  a  trawler? — I  have  been  master  21 
years  altogether. 

1065.  You,  I  believe,  have  a  share  in  your 
catches? — Yes. 

1066.  What  is  your  share? — Seventeen  per 
cent. 

1067.  Seventeen  per  cent,  goes  to  the  master, 
does  it? — Yes;  17  per  cent,  of  the  nett  amount, 
not  the  gross  amount ;  the  nett  amount  after  the 
expenses  are  deducted. 

1068.  Do  you,  as  admiral,  get  a  larger  share 
than  other  masters? — No,  I  am  paid  by  results. 
Each  vessel  pays  Zd.  per  cutter  for  each  con- 
signment of  fish  to  market. 

1069.  So  that  it  is  very  much  to  your  interest, 
is  it,  that  you  should  bring  home  a  good  bulky 
catch  offish,  containing  a  good  quality  offish? — 
Yes. 

1070.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  fish  that  you  have  brought  in 
during  the  last  20  years? — There  has  been  a 
marked  falling  ofi*  in  the  quality  during  the  last 
10  years. 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

1071.  Up  to  the  last  10  years  do  you  think 
there  was  any  falling  off? — Some,  but  not  so 
much  as  of  late. 

1072.  That  falling  off  has  been  progressive, 
has  it  ?  I  mean  has  each  successive  season  since 
1883  been  worse  than  the  former  one  ? — Yes. 

1073.  Has  that  been  in  the  bulk  of  the  fish, 
or  has  it  been  in  the  quality  of  the  fish  ? — Both 
in  the  bulk  and  the  quality. 

1074.  The  number  of  tons  of  fish  that  you 
have  brought  in  yourself  has  been  smaller,  you 
think? — I  understand  that  there  has  been  as 
much  fish  landed. 

1 075.  I  want  you  to  give  your  own  experience  ? 
— My  own  experience  is  so. 

1076.  Have  you  brought  in  fewer  tons  of  fish 
yourself? — Yes. 

1077.  Have  those  tons  of  fish  been  fish  of  a 
smaller  size  than  you  were  accustomed  to  catch 
in  your  younger  days  ? — Yes. 

1078.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  some 
of  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  North  Sea,  which 
you  used  to  find  profitable,  have  become  unprofit- 
able ? — A  great  many. 

1079.  Could  you  tell  us  some  examples  of 
that? — ^The  Dogger  Bank,  for  instance,  up  to 
late  ^ears,  was  the  most  noted  fishing  ground,, 
now  It  is  almost  obsolete,  and  nearly  exhausted 
of  fish.  It  was  the  most  famous  fishing  ground 
of  the  North  Sea. 

F  4  1080.  But 
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1080.  But  the  Dogger  Bank  is  a  very  big 
place,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1081.  Do  not  you  go  to  the  Dogger  Bank 
now  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
smaller  lots  of  fish. 

1082.  Then  it  is  not  quite  exhausted,  for  you 
go  to  it  still?— No. 

1083.  What  are  the  classes  of  fish  in  which 
you  have  noticed  the  most  marked  deterioration  ? 
— Plaice. 

1084.  Can  you  tell  me,  in  a  catch  of  plaice, 
what  proportion  of  small  fish  you  find  now,  at 
all  ? — it  depends  on  the  locality.  In  some  places 
you  get  nothing  but  small,  in  others  you  never 
get  any  small.  No  small  plaice  are  caught 
in  the  body  of  the  sea,  but  all  round  the 
coast. 

1085.  You  would  not  catch  any  very  small 
plaice  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  would  you  ? — No. 

1086.  The  pmall  plaice  you  would  catch  prin- 
cipally would  be  off  the  Dutch  and  Danish 
coasts,  I  suppose? — The  German  and  Danish 
coasts. 

1087.  Do  you,  then,  knowingly  go  to  these 
places  and  catch  the  small  plaice  ? — Yes,  in  years 
gone  by,  but  not  recently. 

1088.  Where  are  your  most  recent  fishing 
grounds  ? — The  Dogger. 

1089.  Do  you  find  also  a  great  falling  off  in 
soles  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  the  reason  we  left  off  going 
after  the  small  plaice.  It  was  the  soles  that 
caused  us  to  go  amongst  the  small  plaice. 

1090.  You  used  to  catch  large  quantities  of 
soles  off  the  foreign  coasts,  did  you  ? — In  the 
year  1866  I  saw  16  baskets  of  soles  caught  in  one 
night,  where  you  could  not  catch  16  soles  now 
off  the  German  coast. 

1091.  But  still,  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  soles  coming  to  market,  are  there  not  ? — 
Very  few  in  comparison. 

1092.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — Further 
south  than  we  fish,  from  Lowestoft.  The 
Lowestoft  vessels  send  a  deal  of  soles  to  Grimsby 
by  rail,  and  some  come  from  the  Bristol  Channel, 
but  the  Grimsby  smacks  do  not  catch  many  soles 
at  the  present  time. 

1093.  What  do  they  catch  principally  then  ? 
— Plaice,  haddock,  and  cod.  There  are  some 
that  fish  for  soles,  ^ough  the  Quantity  is  small, 
but  the  prices  rule  much  higher.  At  the 
time  I  spoke  of,  we  got  \Ss.  a  box  for  those  soles, 
and  now  I  should  say  the  average  price  is  about 
8/.  or  9/. 

1094.  Have  you  any  opinion  yourself  as  to 
how  this  state  of  things  can  be  remedied  ? — By 
stopping  the  sale  of  the  small  fish. 

1095.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  sale  of  the 
small  fish  was  stopped  that  would  cause  trawlers 
not  to  catch  them  ? — Yes,  immediately  ;  there 
would  not  be  one  more  go  ;  it  would  be  no  good 
anyone  catching  the  fish  if  he  could  not  sell 
it. 

1096.  Would  not  he  still  go  to  these  grounds 
on  the  chance  of  getting  some  big  fish  amongst 
them? — There  is  nothing  else  to  catch  but  Sie 
small  plaice.  The  vessels  that  send  these  large 
consignments  of  small  plaice  have  little  or  nothing 
else  to  catch ;  they  depend  on  the  large  quantity 


Chairman — continued. 

of  plaice,  and  the  chance  of  a  market  to  make  the 
trip  pay. 

1097.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  small  fish  that  come  up  alive 
out  of  the  traul? — It  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  haul. 

1098.  Your  ordinary  haul  is  about  six  hours, 
is  it  not?— Well,  then  it  depends  on  the  kind  of 
fish.  Plaice  do  not  come  up  alive  as  haddocks  do. 

1099.  I  am  speaking  of  the  flat  fish  princi- 
pally?— About  20  per  cent,  would  be  alive  I 
think  ;  sometimes  a  little  more,  sometimes  less. 
I  have  been  trawling  for  four  hours  when  the  wind 
has  been  light  and  there  has  been  sand  in  the 
trawl,  times  when  they  have  all  been  dead. 

1 100.  Would  vou  find  any  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating these  small  fish  from  the  body  of  the  catch 
on  the  deck  of  your  vessels  ? — Yes,  if  we  had  a 
few  big  ones  amongst  them,  it  would  take  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  that  would  not  count  for  any- 
thing if  we  could  only  get  them,  but  they  are  not 
there. 

1101.  Still,  would  you  throw  back  into  the  sea 
the  small  fish  that  you  caught  ? — Yes.  Well,  I 
do  not  go  to  catch  them,  if  I  did  1  should,  I 
would  not  bring  in  the  trash  which  I  see  landed  at 
Grimsby.  I  saw  28  boxes  of  plaice  sold  at 
Grimbsy  for  21*.;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  there  were  700  fish  in  each  box.  If  those 
fish  had  been  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity,  50  of 
them  would  have  piled  up  a  box  higher  than  any 
of  them  were  which  contained  the  700. 

1102.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  any  advan- 
tage when  once  these  fish  were  caught  to  throw 
them  back  into  the  sea  ? — No ;  they  are  a  dead 
loss. 

1103.  Then  the  only  way  that  any  prohibition 
of  the  capture  and  sale  of  small  fish  could  be  of 
advantage  would  be  by  preventing  men  going  and 
fishing  on  the  grounds  where  they  are  found  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  have  enough  ships  in  the  Navy 
to  stop  the  men  from  catching  them.  No  vessel 
can  go  two  ways  at  once,  and  the  ground  extends 
so  far  that  two  men  could  puzzle  the  smartest 
man  that  ever  went  on  a  Revenue  cutter ;  he 
cannot  go  two  ways  at  once. 

1104.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  the  prohibition  of  the  capture  of  them? 
— Yes. 

1105.  SupposiuiT  the  sale  of  them  was  pro- 
hibited, you  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  these 
small  fish  when  they  were  caueht  being  thrown 
back  into  the  sea  would  give  tnem  a  Siance  of 
living  and  growing? — No;  very  few  of  them 
would  live  and  grow. 

1106.-  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
to  the  Committee  at  all? — No;  not  more  than 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale.  That  is  my  chief 
argument.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  can  see 
that  would  be  available.  As  to  the  stopping  of 
the  catch,  my  experience  has  been  a  unique  one 
with  regard  to  fishing  on  that  coast.  We  have 
vessels  in  our  fleet  from  nearly  all  the  ports  in 
England,  and  though  every  man  in  the  fleet 
knew  we  were  restricted  to  a  three-mile  limit,  if 
the  soles  were  within  that  limit,  it  was  the 
common  practice  for  20  or  30  vessels  to  watch 
the  gunboat  go  out  of  sight,  then  go  in  there  and 
risk  capture,  and  I  have  had  to  remove  the  fleet 
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sometimes  from  a  good  fishing-eround  and  seek 
fish  elsewhere,  in  order  to  keep  these  men  out  of 
trouble. 

1107.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  any  system  of  marine  police  to  prevent  these 
acts? — Not  without  you  adopted  one  policeman 
to  every  ship.  That  is  my  opinion.  It  I  had  a 
chum  1  would  not  care  for  the  smartest  revenue 
cuttersman  you  can  produce;  he  cannot  catch 
us  both ;  he  can  only  go  after  one,  and  while  he 
is  after  that  one  the  other  can  prosecute  his 
business.  It  is  Pfi^  of  our  calling  to  dodge 
those  fellows.  When  we  go  to  sea  we  go  to 
catch  all  we  can ;  we  have  not  been  careful  as  to 
the  few.  We  have  deplored  the  fact  of  catching 
these  fish,  but  others  nave  gone,  and  we  have  had 
to  go  to  the  place  where  we  could  make  most 
money. 

1108.  In  fact,  your  view  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  now  protect  you  against  yourselves? 
—Well,  no. 

1109.  You  have  fished  so  successfully  that  you 
require  to  have  impediments  put  in  the  way  of 
this  very  successful  fishing,  do  jrou  not  ? — I  would 
be  satisfied  with  any  restriction  being  put  on 
that  would  improve  the  trade,  personally. 

1 1 10.  Quite  so ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you 
are  asking  for  restrictions  to  be  put  on  your  own 
ener^es? — Yes;  because  I  have  a  conviction 
that  if  the  small  plaice  catching  were  stopped,  it 
^ould  replenish  the  stock.  I  am  not  a  naturaJist, 
T)ut  I  seem  to  think  that  a  small  plaice  will  grow 
into  a  big  one,  provided  he  is  left  in  the  sea.  I 
can  remember  the  time  when  there  were  no  small 
plaice  there. 

1111.  Then  how  can  you  account  for  the  small 
plaice  having  shifted  there  ? — The  few  Aat  were 
there  were  not  noticed  among  the  big,  and  they 
were  close  into  the  shore.  The  excessive  catch 
of  large  fish  was  such  that  we  never  had  need  to 
distun)  them,  and  as  the  large  fish  was  captured 
and  the  ground  deserted  by  them,  so  the  small 
ones  have  seemed  to  spread,  till  in  the  summer 
season  tliey  cover  an  area  of,  I  may  ^ay,  140 
miles  in  length  by  15  miles  in  width,  where  a 
man  can  go  and  put  down  his  net  and  catch 
either  a  small  or  great  quantity  of  small  plaice 
anywhere  in  that  limit  from  the  Horn  Reef  to 
the  Skelling  Light  right  along  the  German 
coast. 

1112.  Is  there  any  appearance  of  diminution 
in  these  fish? — No;  they  seem  to  be  thicker 
every  season. 

1113.  Then  the  fishing  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  much  etiTect  in  diminishing  their  number?— 
Well,  there  are  not  so  many  vessels  that  go 
amons  them ;  if  there  were  no  more  went  among 
the  big  ones,  we  should  soon  have  plenty  of  fish, 
only  it  is  the  notice  that  is  taken  of  those  that 
are  brought,  it  is  the  quantity  that  you  can  get  into 
a  box.  There  was  a  vessel  on  Monday  which 
landed  420  boxes  of  small  plaice ;  but  if  they  had 
landed  420  boxes  of  haddocks  no  one  would  have 
taken  any  notice  of  them. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1114.  You  say,  do  you,  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  ? — Yes. 

0.93. 
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1115.  Do  you  say  fewer  tons  of  fish  than  in 
your  earlier  days  ? — Yes. 

1116.  You  mean,  I  presume,  fewer  tons  of 
fish  according  to  the  fishmg  capacity  ;  or  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  fish 
caught  now  is  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago  ? — 
Fifty  per  cent,  less,  and  the  catching  power  is 
30  per  cent,  better. 

1117.  Then  in  spite  of  the  very  large  increase 
in  the  catching  capacity,  the  total  catch  of  fish 
is  less  now  than  it  was  say  10  to  20  years  ago,  is 
it? — In  comparison  to  the  number  of  vessels  it  is 
much  smaller;  we  had  very  few  vessels.  For 
instance,  when  I  was  apprentice  in  Grimsby  in 
1866  there  were  about  250  smacks  registered  in 
Grimsby,  and  half  of  those  would  be  trawlers  ; 
the  average  size  of  the  smacks  would  be  45  to 
50  tons.  I  should  say  in  the  year  1888  there 
would  be  nearly  900  registered  there,  all  superior 
vessels.  All  the  old  vessels  are  passed  away, 
and  there  are  larger  vessels  and  larger  nets  m 
use. 

1118.  I  do  not  quite  understand  now  whether 
the  total  catch  of  fish  to^lay  is  greater  or  less  than 
it  was,  we  will  say,  10  to  20  years  ago? — 
According  to  statistics  there  is  more  landed  in 
the  country,  but  they  have  to  go  further  afield 
for  it,  and  then  they  have  increased  the  catching 
power  and  brought  steam  trawling  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  of  course  a  steam  trawler  has  an 
advantage  over  a  smack. 

1119.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  the  fishing 
capacity  per  ton  is  less,  but  the  aggregate  catch 
is  more  ? — I  do  not  follow  you. 

1120.  The  fishing  tonnage  has  increased  very 
largely,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

1121.  And  the  aggregate  catch  is  larger? — 
But  not  so  large  in  proportion. 

1122.  That  is  the  question,  and  1  understand 
your  reply.  You  suggest  that  stopping  the  sale 
of  immature  fish  might  prove  a  remedy  ? — My 
opinion  is  it  would  prove  one  immediately;  it 
would  stop  the  catch  as  far  as  night  vessels  were 
concerned,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
there  is  not  a  man  in  Grimsby  but  would  rejoice 
to  think  that  it  was  so.  The  feeling  is  quite 
unanimous  in  Grimsby  that  this  thing  should  be 
put  a  stop  to. 

1123.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  fish  these 
grounds  that  they  go  to  now,  where  they  are  sure 
to  catch  only  sm^  fish  if  this  legislation  was 
brought  about  ? — No. 

1124. 1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  trawlers 
go  to  these  grounds  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
they  will  only  catch  small  fish  there  ? — ^Yes,  that 


IS  so. 


1125.  And  consequently  those  grounds  would 
get  a  rest,  as  it  were,  supposing  it  were  not  per- 
missible to  land  immature  fish.  If  it  became  law 
that  they  were  prevented  from  landing  immature 
fish,  it  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  that  the 
trawlers  would  not  go  there,  and  consequently 
the  fishing  grounds  would  get  the  rest  that  they 
require,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1126.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — Yes. 

1127.  In  hauling  in  the  trawl,  or  when  the 
trawl  is  hauled  in,  you  say  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  fish  in  it  is  dead  ? — Yes. 

1128.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  fishing 
G  ground 
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Mr.  Kemrley  -  continued. 

ground  itself  were  these  fish  returned  to  the 
water  dead  ? — I  have  had  an  opinion  that  dead 
fish  have  a  great  tendency  to  drive  the  Kve  ones 
away.  My  experience  is  that  no  fish  wiD  take  a 
putrid  bait,  and  I  think  if  the  fish  becomes  putrid 
it  has  a  tendency  to  drive  the  larger  fish  away, 
if  there  are  any. 

1129.  It  is  admitted  by  fishermen,  practical 
men  like  yourself,  that  that  is  the  effect  of 
throwing  dead  fish  overboard,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1130.  You  have  had  experience,  probabl;^,  of 
where  herring  nets  have  broken  and  sunk? — I 
do  not  imderstand  anything  whatever  about  the 
herring  business,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
anything  about  it. 

1131.  I  have  heard  suggested  that  where 
herring  nets  have  sunk  and  large  quantities  of 
herring  become  putrid,  the  fish  have  left  that 

f round  for  a  year,  or  two  years ;  have  you  ever 
card  that  suggested  ? — No;  we  do  at  times  catch 
putrid  fish,  a  cod  for  instance;  sometimes  tvio, 
but  still  I  have  not  seen  that  it  has  made  any 
difference  to  our  haul,  we  have  about  the  average 
quantity  of  fish. 

1132.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  dead 
fish  thrown  overboard  tend  to  frighten  or  drive 
the  other  fish  away  ? — No  ;  it  is  only  my  opinion ; 
I  have  no  grounds  for  asserting  it  to  be  a  fact. 

1133.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  a  close  season 
for  these  particular  fishing  grounds  where  the 
immature  fish  are  caught? — If  the  sale  was 
stopped  that  would  close  it ;  but  if  we  were  to 
mate  a  close  season  what  would  the  Germans 
want  to  do  to  us  ? 

1134.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  close  the 
ground  you  think  without  there  was  some  inter- 
national arrangement  ?  —  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  closing  the  ground  if  the  sale  is 
stopped ;  the  thing  to  me  is  in  a  nutshell.  What 
fish  tiie  Germans  catch  we  care  nothing  for. 
They  have  very  few  steam  trawlers,  some  of 
those  are  not  up  to  much,  and  the  few  vessels 
they  have  are  of  an  old  antiquated  type,  in  use 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  before,  for  all  I 
know ;  they  have  not  improved  upon  them. 
They  fish  along  the  coast,  and  the  small  plaice 
are  not  a  marketable  commodity  in  their  country. 

1135.  Then  you  do  not  regard  the  German 
trawlers  a?  competitive,  do  you  ? — No ;  there 
are  not  enough  of  them,  and  they  have  not 
proved  themselves  a  good  class  of  fisherman. 
There  are  very  little  fish  caught  and  taken  into 
Germany  by  their  own  vessels,  i  have  been  in 
several  German  ports,  and  they  were  very  poor 
lots  of  fish  that  the  vessels  brought  in.  Twenty 
oi  them  would  not  make  a  good  smack's  voyage, 
only,  of  course,  they  live  cheaper  than  we  do. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

1136.  You  said  that  most  of  the  small  fish  are 
caught  off  the  Danish  and  German  coasts? — 
Yes. 

1137.  You  also  said  that  sole  are  in  larger 

auantities  where  these   small  fish   abound,  and 
lat  was  one  of  the  reasons  you  fished  there  ? — 
Yes. 

1138.  Is  that  so  at  the  present  day  ? — No ;  the 
soles  are  now  exhausted;  there  are  very  few 
soles  indeed   caught   there  now  ;    there  is  no 


Dr.  TbnnfT— continued. 

inducement  for  the  vessels  to  go  there  only  for 
the  bulk  of  the  small  plaice.  'Aey  trust  to  the 
large  quantity  and  the  chance  of  a  market  to 
pay  them.  If  they  can  realise  4*.  or  5*.  a  box 
for  the  bulk  of  the  fish  they  get  it  would  make 
a  payable  voyage,  because  fliey  can  get  400 
boxes  of  plaice  where  they  could  not  get  40  in 
any  other  part  of  the  North  Sea  at  the  present 
time  in  a  given  time. 

1139.  I  understand  when  you  talk  of  trawling, 
you  mean  steam  trawling  ;  you  are  a  captain  of  a 
steam  trawler?— No,  I  am  speaking  of  sailing 
vessels. 

1140.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  these  soles 
that  are  caught  at  the  present  time  ? — The  soles 
that  are  caught  from  Grimsby  are  caught  about 
the  Wellbank,  and  about  25  or  30  miles  from  the 
English  coast. 

1141.  Are  they  the  lemon  sole  or  the  black 
sole  ?— The  black  sole. 

1142.  That  is  the  most  expensive,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

1143.  Of  course  the  codfish  you  have  alluded 
to  are  caught  in  a  different  season  ? — We  catch 
that  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  some  places  more 
than  others.  In  some  places  we  catch  very  few 
cod ;  they  are  chiefly  caught  in  the  northern  part 
of  the*  North  Sea. 

1144.  And  usually  in  the  winter,  are  they  not? 
—Yes. 

1145.  Who  are  your  greatest  competitors 
amongst  these  foreign  fishermen,  French,  German 
or  Danish?  —  Well,  the  Germans  have  the 
greatest  number  of  vessels. 

1 146.  You  do  not  mc^t  many  of  the  French 
fishing  smacks  ? — Not  in  our  part  of  the  sea.  I 
suppose  they  abound  in  tt>e  south  part  of  the 
North  Sea,  but  Grimsby  vessels  do  not  go  in  that 
direction.  ^ 

1 147.  In  the  trawling  ground,  where  do  you 
find  all  these  immature  fish  ;  what  is  the  character 
of  the  bottom  ? — Fine  sandy  grouiM,  very  light 
sandy  ground. 

1 148.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  greater  tb^undance 
at  particular  times  of  the  year  ? — Yes,\  in  the 
summer  season  from  the  beginning  of  M^h  till 
June. 

1149.  As  to  the  men  going  within  the  tlree- 
mile  limit,  do  you  say  that  nothing  can  be  ^ne 
to  stop  that?- -They  go  there  on  their  owri  re- 
sponsibility. When  1  am  speaking  of  tl^em 
catching  the  small  plaice,  I  do  not  mean  witfin 
the  limit,  they  can  get  them  outside  the  linrlt, 
they  can  get  them  15  miles  off  the  land. 

1150.  Do  you  find  that  these  breeding  grounls 
are  far  off  the  land  ? — Yes. 

1 151.  How  far  off  the  land  ?— They  extend  oH 
the  average  20  miles  from  low  water-mark  j 
that  is  on  tne  German  and  Danish  coasts. 

Mr.  Buchanan* 

1152.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yoji 
would  agree  to  have  the  landing  and  the  sale 
these    undersized    fish    prohibited    here    evei) 
although  it  was  not  prohioited  abroad  ? — Yes, 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  personally. 

1153.  Because  most  of  the  witnesses  have  sai(] 
they  would  only  agree  to  it  if  was  an  intemationa 
firrangement  ? — It   would    be   better  if  it  wa 
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Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

international,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  the  small 
fish  is  so  worthless  to  the  Germans,  and  they 
destroy  so  few,  that  if  the  English  vessels  were 
not  to  go  there,  we  should  find  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  supply,  and  my  theory  is  that  if 
we  found  it  did  increase  the  supply,  then  would 
be  the  time  that  we  could  say  tnat  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  prohibitive  to  catch  them  or  to 
mmest  them  at  all  by  any  nation. 

1154.  We  have  had  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  large  quantities  of  these  undersized 
fish  are  at  present  landed  in  England  from 
foreign  vessels,  but  you  would  not  mind  that, 
I  understand  ? — They  would  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  them  in  England  if  the  sale  was  stopped  in 
England.  They  could  not  brmg  them  here,  and 
they  will  not  take  them  to  their  own  country, 
because  they  are  worthless  there.  There  were 
three  foreign  boats  in  Grimsby  on  Friday,  and 
one  from  the  Baltic  on  Saturday. 

1 155.  Then  at  present,  what  you  are  engaged 
in  principally  is  fishing  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  is 
it? — The  Dogger  Bank  alid  to  the  north  of 
that. 

1156.  Would  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
these  undersized  plaice  help  your  fish  at  all  ? — 
No  ;  at  the  time  I  saw  that  28  boxes  sold  for 
21s.,  the  same  day  good  plaice  in  Grimsby  was 
making  28i.  per  box. 

1157.  But  what  you  advocate,  namely,  the 
making  it  illegal  to  sell  these  undersized  plaice, 
would  not  affect  your  fishing  on  the  Dogger 
Bank  at  all ;  it  would  not  improve  it,  would  it? 
— We  should  hope  it  would  improve  it. 

1158.  How  would  it  improve  it? — When  the 
fish  grew  and  ^ot  larger,  we  should  have  the 
chance  of  catchmg  them  at  a  more  profitable 
price. 

1159.  Is  that  the  only  remedy  you  have  to 
suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  fishing 
banks  in  the  North  Sea? — That  is  the  best  one. 
As  to  stopping  it,  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable 
to  stop  the  catching,  and  the  close  season,  in  my 
opinion,  would  mean  ruination  to  the  trawling 
trade. 

1160.  Your  fleet,  I  understand,  is  a  sailing 
fleet  ? — Yes  ;  the  fleets  are  all  sailing  fleets,  but 
with  steamers  to  carry  the  fish. 

1161.  But  there  are  a  great  number  of  steam 
trawlers  in  Grimsby,  are  there  not? — Yes. 

1162.  But  yours,  I  understand,  are  all  sailing 
smacks  ? — Yes. 

1163.  You  told  us  that  the  falling  off*  had 
been  much  greater  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
your  business  ?— Yes. 

1164.  is  not  that  just  the  time  since  steam 
trawling  has  begun  and  developed  in  Grimsby  ? 
— Yes,  about  10  or  11  years  in  Grimsby. 

1165.  Do  not  you  think,  perhaps,  the  great 
development  of  steam  trawling  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  ? — Yes,  they  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  consider  a  steam  trawler 
in  proportion  to  a  smack  is  one  to  three.  My 
experience  in  the  fleet  has  been  such ;  taking  the 
average  of  the  catch  of  the  smacks  with  the 
steamers,  it  ran  about  as  one  to  three.  If  there 
were  a  strong  breeze  the  smack  would  catch  as 
much  as  the  steamer,  but  where  the  weather  is 
calm,  the  smack,  of  course,  is  neutral,  and  the 
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steamers  have  the  advantage,  and  can  catch  fish 
when  we  can  not. 

1166.  So  that  the  destruction  of  these  fishing 
grounds  has  increased  very  largely  since  the  de- 
velopment of  steam  trawling  ? — x  es,  it  has. 

1167.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  with 
regard  to  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  North  Sea, 
except  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  the  under- 
sized fish  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can 
think  of  which  would  help  to  replenish  the  North 
Sea.  My  experience  has  been  such  with  regard 
to  the  smacks  working  in  prohibited  grounds 
that  I  am  very  certain  that  they  could  never  stop 
them  if  there  was  anything  to  pay  the  smacks  to 
run  the  risk. 

1168.  And  you  think  they  would  not  observe 
any  such  regulations  or  restrictions,  do  you  ? — 
Not  after  dark. 

Commander  Bethell. 

1169.  In  a  trawling  fleet,  what  authority  do 
you  have  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  what  is  your 
business  ? — The  men  simply  all  have  to  do  as  I 
do.  My  duty  is  to  place  the  fleet  on  a  fishing 
ground,  when  I  put  down  my  net,  the  other 
vessels  all  put  their  nets  down.  When  I  heave 
up  my  net  that  is  the  signal  for  all  the  other  men 
to  do  the  same. 

1170.  Then  if  you,  as  admiral,  chose  to  have 
shorter  hauls,  and  thereby  have  a  larger  number 
of  live  fish  in  your  trawls,  and  a  fewer  number  of 
dead  fish,  you  could  ensure  all  the  fleet  doing  so  ? 
— Our  idea  is  to  gejt  as  much  in  a  net  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  We  protract  tjhe  haul  as  long  as  we 
can  possibly  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  amount  we 
catch.     It  is  the  amount  that  tells. 

1171.  Precisely,  but  we  have  had  evidence 
already  that  if  a  trawl  brings  up  a  large  number 
of  immature  fish  in  its  haul  then  the  fish  are 
mostly  dead  if  the  trawl  has  been  down  a  long 
time,  and  mostly  alive  if  the  trawl  has  been  down 
a  short  time  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  the  shorter  the 
trawl,  the  more  live  fish. 

1172.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
regulate  the  time  trawls  are  kept  down  with  the 
object  of  returning  to  the  sea  live  instead  of 
dead  fish,  and  thereby  assisting,  at  any  rate  to 
some  extent,  to  stop  the  capture  ? — If  we  were 
to  make  shorter  hauls  we  should  exhaust  the 
crew;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
attached  to  this  business.  Then  every  time  the 
net  goes  up  and  down  it  means  a  considerable 
wear  of  the  trawl,  which  is  an  expensive  item. 
The  ropes  do  not  wear  out  while  being  trawled, 
but  every  time  we  heave  up  the  net  and  put  it 
down  we  wear  out  the  gear  and  run  up  the  ex- 
pense. 

1173.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  important 
feature  in  preventing  the  capture  of  immature 
fish  if  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  trawl 
was  kept  down  was  shortened,  supposing  it  could 
be  done  Supposing  you  were  to  keep  your 
trawls  down  a  shorter  space  of  time,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  would  have  a  material  effect  on  the 
capture  of  immature  fish? — I  daresay  there 
would  be  a  few  more  of  them  alive  that  would  be 
thrown  overboard,  but  the  question  is  with  me, 
how  long  will  a  fish  live  that  is  only  partially 
alive.     They  are  not  strong  in  life,  the  best  of 
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Commander  Bethel! — continued. 

them.    After  a  fish  has  been  enveloped  in  the 
net  it  makes  a  marked  impression  on  them. 

1174.  In  fact  you  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  very  great  effect,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  enough  effect  to  replenish  the 
ground. 

1175.  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  some  of  the 
evidence  you  have  given.  You  told  us  that  the 
small  fish  are  caught  in  particular  places  mostly  ? 
— Yes. 

1176.  But  they  are,  as  I  understand,  largely 
caught  where  the  sized  fish  are  causht  also ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  trawl  will  bring  up  half  immature 
fish  and  half  sized  fish  ?— My  experience  is  not 
so,  not  where  large  fish  are.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  small  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  you 
would  get  a  certam  amount  of  marketable  fish 
from  amongst  the  small,  but  the  evil  has  been 
that  the  men  would  not  select  those ;  they  want 
the  lot 

1177.  Then  your  opinion  is,  I  take  it,  that  if 
you  could  prevent  men  going  to  these  shoal 
places  where  the  small  fish  are,  the  amount  of 
unmature  fish  which  are  caught  with  the 
marketable  fish  are  of  no  importance  ? — I  think 
so ;  of  a  natural  consequence  they  are  bound  to 
grow  larger,  and  if  there  was  no  one  to  catch 
them  they  would  have  a  chance  to  live. 

1178.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  follow  my 
question.  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  im- 
mature fish  that  are  caught  with  the  sized  fish 
of  such  a  email  amount  as  not  to  be  of  material 
importance,  and  that  it  would  not  matter  if  you 
caught  them.  Supposing  you  could  prevent  the 
immature  fish  being  taken  in  the  shoal  water, 
where  fishermen  go  now,  it  would  not  matter  their 
taking  them  in  the  trawl  of  the  marketable  fish, 
which  they  do  in  the  deep  waters  I  understand  ? 
— All  the  small  ones  which  were  taken  we  should 
throw  overboard  and  save  the  big,  and  they  would 
become  large ;  but  my  exj^erience  is  this,  what 
we  term  a  big  plaice  is  quite  distinct  from  one 
which  is  a  marketable  commodity,  say,  about 
twice  as  big  as  your  hand.  We  do  not  catch  any 
of  those  half-sized  fish  on  the  Dogger.  They  are 
very  large  fish  which  you  catch  on  the  Dogger 
and  the  outlying  banks  in  the  North  Sea. 

1179.  To  go  back  to  your  authority  over  your 
fleet,  you  can,  I  understand,  prevent  vessels  going 
into  these  places? — No;  they  do  not  take  any 
notice  of  me  unless  they  like.  If  they  think  there 
is  anything  to  get,  they  obey  my  orders ;  but  I 
am  simply  there  to  place  the  fleet.  If  tibey  do 
not  like  to  come,  I  cannot  make  them  do  that. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  compel  them  to  pay  me  the  Sd. 
when  they  come  to  market.  Every  vessel  will 
bring  their  fish  to  the  cutter,  and  for  every 
consignment  of  fish  that  goes  to  the  market^ 
each  respective  vessel  pays  me  Sd.  as  Admiral's 
fee. 

1180.  Supposing  they  once  join  your  fleet, 
would  they  stay  with  you  till  the  end  of  the 
expedition  ?— Just  so. 

1181.  They  will  not  leave  you  and  go  into 
other  places  ? — No,  they  go  out  on  the  average 
for  eight  weeks. 

1182.  Do  you  ever  take  your  fleet  into  these 
places  where  the  small  fish  are  ? — Yes,  often  to 
catch  the  soles,  I  confess  I  have.     I  have  taken 
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the  fleet  into  the  places  where  the  small  plaice 
have  been  to  catch  the  soles,  and  we  have  thrown 
the  small  plaice  overboard.  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  tons  of  small  plaice  thrown  overboard  in  catch- 
ing soles. 

1183.  You  regret  the  necessity,  but  you  are 
compelled  to  do  it  you  say  ? — Yes.  I  knew  I 
was  doins  wrong,  but  we  have  to  do  it  to  com- 
pete with  our  neighbours.  A  man's  reputation 
as  a  fisherman  is  his  livelihood,  and  we  knew  of 
nowhere  else  where  we  could  improve  the  earn- 
ings of  the  vessels  at  that  time. 

1184.  Can  you  tell  me  roughly  in  what  def)th 
of  water  you  catch  the  small  plaice? — That 
depends  on  whether  you  are  north  or  west  of 
Heligoland  Island.  To  the  north  of  Heligoland 
Island  the  average  depth  of  water  would  run 
from  about  8  to  12  fathoms. 

1185.  That  is  for  small  fish? — Yes,  of  course 
you  can  go  further  in  and  be  without  the  limit,  and 
they  would  be  smaller  still,  but  to  the  west  of 
Heligoland  the  watey  would  average  from  about 
12  to  14  fathoms. 

1186.  What  is  the  deepest  water  you  catch 
large  plaice  in ;  what  is  the  deepest  water  you 
trawl  in? — I  have  seen  large  plaice  caught  in 
45  and  50  fathoms  of  water. 

1187.  Are  they  on  the  bottom  ? — Yes.  If  the 
net  comes  off  the  bottom  we  catch  no  fish  with 
the  trawl.  The  net  has  to  lay  on  the  bottom, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  all  trawl  fishermen  that  a 
plaice  always  lays  on  the  bottom.  The  more  we 
can  make  the  net  nip  the  ground,  as  we  term  it, 
the  more  plaice  we  can  catch,  and  soles  also. 

1188.  All  flat  fish  ?— Yes,  but  with  haddocks 
we  are  not  so  particular.  But  a  trawl  that  is 
adapted  for  catching  haddocks  is  not  adapted  for 
catching  plaice. 

1189.  Where  do  soles  spawn  ? — I  am  not  com- 
petent to  say. 

1190.  In  shallow  water  do  you  think,  or  have 
you  not  noticed? — I  have  no  knowledge  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
know. 

1191.  We  have  had  evidence  from  practical 
men  that  plaice  breed  in  shallow  water,  do  you 
think  so? — We  think  so.  It  has  always  been 
an  assumption  with  all  trawl  fishermen  that  plaice 
take  fine  sandy  ground  and  shallow  water  for 
spawning. 

1192.  Do  you  feel  sure  about  that  as  to  soles? 
— I  have  no  experience. 

Chairman. 

1193.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  young  plaice  make  their  way  into  the 
shallow  sandy  waters  ? — After  they  spawn  ? 

1194.  Yes ;  you  do  not  know,  do  you,  that  the 
fish  spawn  in  shallow  water  ? — No  ;  but  we  had 
a  theory  once  that  the  fish  spawned  and  that  the 
spawn  floated.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  eastern 
ourrent  in  the  North  Sea,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dogger,  and  I  had  an  impression  at  one  time  that 
this  current  drifted  the  spawn  over  on  to  the 
German  coast,  and  it  was  tnere  deposited. 

Commander  Bethell. 

1195.  May  I  ask  you  as  a  practical  man 
whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  fishermen  would 
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have  a  better  business  ultimately  if  they  knew 
more  about  the  habits  of  fish ;  in  fact,  the 
science  of  fishing  as  well  ? — I  often  wish  that  I 
knew  more.  I  think  it  would  improve  my  con- 
dition personally.  That  has  been  my  nersonal 
opinion.  I  have  wished  that  I  really  understood 
the  nature  of  fish  and  their  habits. 

1196.  Do  you  think  that  fishermen  generally 
have  any  desire  to  gain  knowledge  on  these 
subjects? — No;  I  cannot  saj  that  1  know  many 
who  have  expressed  that  desire. 

1197.  They  are  not  so  far  advanced  yet? — 
No. 

1198.  Do  you  believe  yourself  that  in  the 
business  of  fishing,  as  in  every  other  business, 
anything  that  science  could  teach  them  would  be 
a  good  thing? — Yes  ;  I  believe  that  a  scientific 
teaching  would  be  good  for  the  fishermen  as  well 
as  for  any  artisan. 

Colonel  Coiton^JodrelL 

1199.  The  Chairman  asked  you  about  places 
which  had  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  and 
you  mentioned  the  Doggerbank ;  are  there  any 
others  ? — Well,  the  Doggerbank  is  the  chief 
g^und. 

1 200.  Are  there  any  others  ? — Yes ;  there  are 
places  on  the  German  co«st,  and  there  are  places 
on  the  Danish  coast,  where  there  used  to  be  tre* 
mendous  catches  of  large  plaice ;  those  are  all 
exhausted.  Off  the  Island  of  Burgholm  was  one, 
and  the  other  was  off  the  coast  of  Denmark, 
below  the  Horn's  Beef.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hom*s  Beef  there  used  to  be  tremendous  catches 
of  large  plaice,  and  now  there  are  practically 
none.  I  nave  seen  there  200  baskets  of  plaice 
caught  in  a  night,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  trawl 
was  twice  the  length  of  this  room.  When  we 
first  went  there  and  discovered  the  plaice,  we 
caught  200  baskets  of  plaice. 

1201.  How  long  was  that  ago  ? — That  was  in 
the  year  1868. 

1202.  You  could  do  that  now,  could  you? — 
We  could  not  go  and  get  10. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

1203.  Are  you  speaking  of  near  the  Burg- 
holm?— No,  to  the  north  of  Horn's  Beef.  At 
the  Burgholm  there  used  to  be  large  catches  of 
plaice,  and  it  is  ccnnpletely  exhausted.  There 
are  small  plaice  caugnt  now  off  the  Uurgholm, 
but  closer  m  shore. 

Colonel  Cattim-J'odrelL 

1204.  You  said,  with  regard  to  the  interna- 
tional question  and  the  sale  of  this  undersized 
fish,  that  you  did  not  think  the  Germans  mat- 
tered very  much  because  they  did  not  catch  what 
we  wanted ;  how  about  the  Dutch  ? — The  Dutch 
vessels  do  very  little  trawling. 

1205.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  here  from 
almost  every  witness  that  there  are  very  large 
numbers  of  fish  sent  over  by  the  Dutch  ? — Yes  ; 
they  are  caught  to  the  southward  of  any  limits 
where  our  Grimsby  vessels  go.  I  confine  my- 
self to  the  grounds  which  I  have  worked.  I  do 
not  profess  to  understand  grounds  where  I  have 
had  no  experience.  It  is  only  from  actual  ex- 
perience tnat  I  am  speaking, 
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1206.  You  mentioned  trawlers  going  to  the 
south  of  Lowestoft  and  the  Bristol  Channel; 
those  are  not  your  trawlers,  are  they  r — No.  I 
mentioned  soles  coming  from  there.  They  are 
caught  by  Lowestoft  smacks  and  vessels  in  the 
vicinity  of  MilEord  and  sent  to  Grimsby  on  the 
chance  of  its  being  a  better  market.  The  same 
with  the  Dutch  soles  that  come  very  possibly ; 
a  consignment  of  six  boxes  of  soles  might  oe 
caught  by  20  Dutch  vessels. 

1207.  What  length  of  trawl  beam  do  you  use  ? 
— The  average  length  of  a  smack's  beam  is  50 
feet. 

1208.  Can  boats  with  trawls  of  that  size  get 
within  the  present  in-shore  limits,  the  three-mile 
limit? — On  the  other  side  the  German  coast, 
yes. 

1209.  There  is  deep  water  there? — Yes;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  pay  them  to  go  inside ;  it  is 
very  rarelv  they  go  within  the  limit. 

1210.  One  witness  as  to  the  question  of  the 
limit  has  said  that  both  on  the  English,  as  also 
on  the  foreign  coasts,  he  would  like  to  see  the 
shore  limit  extended  to  10  miles  instead  of 
three;  how  would  that  suit  you? — I  should  be 
content  to  have  it  extended  to  20,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  because  I  never  fish  near  the  shore ; 
but  the  trawlers  do  not  fish  near  the  English 
shore  in  proportion  as  they  do  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea.  There  are  only  a  few  places  along 
the  English  coast  where  trawling  is  carried  on 
close  in  shore,  and  those  I  have  never  worked. 
I  only  know  from  report  what  those  are ;  I  have 
had  no  experience  of  them  personally. 

1211.  I  asked  you  that  question  as  regards 
yourself ;  now  how  do  you  think  it  would  suit 
the  fishing  interest  generally  if  the  limit  was 
extended  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to 
what  amount  of  small  fish  is  caught  in  the 
estuaries  say  of  the  Humber  and  Lynn  deeps;  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  fishing.  1 
do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  conversed  in  my 
life  with  a  man  who  has  fished  there,  so  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  make  a  statement  on 
a  subject  I  do  not  understand ;  in  fact  I  should 
not  care  to  do  so. 

1212.  I  want  to  ask  vou  one  question  about 
your  position  as  admiral  upon  which  I  am  not 
quite  dear;  do  you  say  fliat  as  admiral  you 
can  take  a  certain  number  of  fishing  boats  and 
place  them  on  a  ground  ? — Yes. 

1213.  But  after  that,  as  I  understood,  if  they 
are  not  subject  to  your  jurisdiction,  and  if  they 
do  not  like  to  stay,  they  can  go  away? — Yes, 
that  is  so;  every  man  uses  his  own  judmient, 
that  is  when  we  are  working  on  the  boxing 
principle.  There  are  two  principles  of  fishing ; 
one  is  termed  bulking;  that  is  where  all  the 
vessels  fish  together  and  share  equally,  and  of 
course  it  behoves  every  man  then  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  admiral,  and  to  catch  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  equal  amount  of  fish  ;  but 
when  a  man  is  boxing,  the  more  he  can  catch  for 
himself  the  more  he  gets.  He  simply  pays  the 
amount  of  carriage  that  the  number  of  boxes 
come  to  that  he  sends  in,  but  the  more  boxes  of 
fi j>h  he  can  catch  the  better  the  result  for  himself. 
It  is  the  common  case  if  a  man  thinks  he  knows 
a  little   better  than  the  admiral,  to  go  on  one 
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Colonel  Coffo/i-Jorfr^/Z— continued. 

side  of  the  fleet,  and  very  often  he  gets  a  bit 
more;  it  is  not  always  the  best  man  who  is 
admiral  of  the  fleet. 

1214.  What  particular  advantages  are  they 
supposed  to  get  out  of  you  for  this  fee  of  Zd. 
that  they  pay  you? — Well,  if  the  fleet  is  large, 
it  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum.  Say  there 
are  100  sail  of  vessels  in  the  fleet,  then  you 
could  average  one  cutter  per  da^,  and  I  should 
get  100  threepences  per  day,  besides  the  catch  of 
my  own  vessel. 

1215.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  do  the  men  come 
to  your  fleet  because  they  consider  your  experi- 
ence is  so  great  that  it  enables  you  to  put  them 
on  the  best  grounds  for  fishing  ? — I  would  rather 
let  the  men  answer  that  question. 

1216.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  they  get  for 
paying  you  3rf.  ? — Their  advantage  is  in  getting 
the  steam  carriage  to  bring  the  fish  to  market ; 
that  is  the  inducement  that  brings  the  men  to  the 
fleet.  The  inducement  is  that  they  have  the 
steamer  to  get  the  fish  'to  market  quicker, 
fresher,  and  in  a  more  marketable  condition. 

Mr.  Malloch. 

1217.  With  regard  to  these  fishing  grounds 
that  become  exhausted,  they  do  not  remain 
permanently  so,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  they  are  not 
totally  exhausted ;  there  are  still  small  kinds  of 
fish  caught  upon  them,  but  the  quantity  varies 
very  much.  Sometimes  you  get  an  amount  that 
would  pay  you,  and  then  possibly  the  next 
voyage  you  would  be  loitering  about  for  a  week 
or  a  lortnight,  perhaps,  hoping  to  get  the  same 
result,  and  the  end  of  it  would  be  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  trip. 

1218.  How  soon  would  they  become  replenished 
again  if  they  were  not  fished  ? — That  I  could  not 
say. 

121 9»  You  say  you  have  no  steam  trawlers  in 
your  fleet ;  are  there  steam  trawlers  from 
Grimsby  ?  —  No  steam  catching  vessels  ;  the 
catchers  are  sailing  vessels,  but  the  carriers  are 
steamers. 

1 220.  Are  there  no  steam  trawlers  in  Grimsby  ? 
— Yes,  but  they  all  go  on  their  own  account,  what 
we  term  the  single  boating  ^principle. 

1221.  And  you  think  that  the  decrease  has 
been  due  to  the  steam  trawlers,  do  you  ? — I  think 
that  they  have  had  an  effect  on  the  decrease. 

1222.  Any  more  effect  than  that  they  catch 
more  than  an  ordinary  smack  ? — Yes ;  I  consider 
the  proportion  of  a  steam  trawler  is  one  to  three. 
One  steam  trawler  would  kill  as  much  fish  as 
three  average  smacks  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

1223.  With  regard  to  what  you  saj  about 
plaice,  you  say  that  plaice  would  not  be  landed 
if  they  could  not  be  sold  ;  does  that  apply  to 
soles  as  well  ? — No. 

1224.  I  mean  if  small  soles  were  unsaleable? 
— I  would  bar  all  small  fish  from  being  sold. 

1225.  You  say  the  plaice  would  not  be  caught 
if  they  were  not  saleable ;  would  small  soles  be 
caught  if  they  were  not  saleable  ? — N  j. 

1226.  They  would  not  ?— No. 

1227.  And  the  only  way,  you  think,  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty  would  be  by  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  small  fish  ? — I  do. 


Mr.  i(fa//ocA— CO  ntinuedh 

1228.  Could  there  be  no  arrangement  made 
about  the  prohibiting  the  landing  of  small  fish 
simply  ? — No ;  I  think  that  stoppmg  the  sale  of 
it  woidd  be  the  best  measure. 

1229.  What  limit  would  you  put?— To  the 
size  of  the  plaice. 

1230.  No;  taking  the  size  of  the  soles? — 
Eight  inches  in  length. 

1231.  Would  eight  inches  satisfy  you? — Yes. 

1232.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  fishing 
on  any  other  coast? — No;  I  have  never  been  out 
of  the  North  Sea  fishing. 

1233.  Do  you  know  what  a  south  coast  fish  is 
as  comiMured  with  a  North  Sea  fish,  taking  a  sole? 
—No. 

1234.  You  do  not  know  that  a  sole  from  the 
south  coast  is  a  better  fish  than  the  North  Sea 
fish  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen 
a  fish  that  has  been  caught  on  the  south  coast  of 
England. 

1235.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  time 
that  a  trawl  should  be  down  should  be  limited  to 
two  hours ;  would  that  be  possible? — It  would  be 
possible,  but  very  inconvenient.  I  am  afraid  I 
should  not  get  a  crew  to  go  with  me  two  trips  to 
do  it. 

Sir  Albert  RolliL 

1236.  Can  you  suggest  where  the  fish  go  to 
from  localities  such  as  the  Dogger,  and  the  l&e  ; 
is  it  a  question  of  food  ? — Yes ;  I  consider  they 
are  the  feeding  grounds. 

1237.  Then  would  you  say,  for  the  same 
reasons,  that  they  are  coming  out  from  the  shore 
or  not  going  in,  whichever  it  may  be,  was  also  a 
question  of  food  supply  ?— Well,  fish  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  migratory.  They  appear 
in  different  parts  of  the  sea  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  It  is  part  of  a  fisherman's  calling  to 
understand  the  tunes  when  the  fish  should  be 
there.  There  was  a  time  when  they  could  almost 
define  it ;  now  it  is  getting  very  difficult. 

1238.  What  is  the  frequenting  of  particular 
localities  and  the  cause  of  migration,  in  your 
opinion;  is  itfood?— Thedifferentqualitiesof  food. 

1239.  So  that  reallv  you  could  draw  a  line 
practically  by  the  depth  of  water,  could  you  not; 
it  is  a  question  of  depth,  is  it  not,  as  well  as  food? 
— No;  vou  catch  the  same  kinds  of  fish  in 
various  depths. 

1240.  But  not  in  anything  approaching  the 
same  quantity ;  I  am  speaking  only  of  small  fish? 
— Yes;  you  can  draw  the  line  at  the  depth  of 
water  along  the  Danish  and  German  coasts. 

1241.  And  elsewhere  the  catch  of  the  small 
fish  is  insignificant,  1  understand  ? — It  is.  . 

1242.  Is  it  your  opinion  then  that  as  they 
grow  larger  they  would  go  to  the  Dogger  and 
the  other  places  ? — I  think  they  would  seek  deeper 
water.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  furtner 
we  get  from  the  shore,  though  the  fish  are  still 
small,  they  are  larger. 

1243.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  large  fish  are 
caught  on  the  banks  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  out- 
lying banks.  They  are  very  large  fish  that  are 
caught  on  the  shoals  of  the  Dogger,  and  there 
the  water  is  nine  fathoms  in  depth. 

1244.  Have  you  foimd  fishing  grounds  which 
have  eone  to  the  bad  that  have  recovered  by 
being  left  alone? — I  do  not  know  of  a  fishing 
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Sir  Albert  RoUitt — continued. 

ground  that  has  been  left  alone  sufficiently  lon^, 
but  the  fish  have  returned  after  a  time,  thou^ 
not  in  the  quantities  they  have  done  before  ;  but 
the  custom  of  fishermen  is  this,  that  the  men  still 
persist  in  going  to  where  the  fish  did  resort,  and 
examining  the  ground  on  the  off-chance  ihat 
they  may  have  returned.  I  have  done  so,  to  my 
own  misfortune,  several  times,  and  wasted  time  in 
doing  so. 

1245.  You  were  asked  about  the  payment  to 
you  as  admiral ;  is  it  not  part  of  your  business 
to  know  what  are  the  likely  fishing  grounds,  and 
to  heave  there  ? — Yes. 

1246.  That  is  what  you  get  paid  for,  is  it  not  ? 
— That  is  the  reason  I  am  chosen  by  the  owners. 

1247.  And  your  principal  remedy  would  be  to 
remove  the  motive  for  going  to  these  fishing 
grounds;  you  think  that  womd  be  an  effective 
remedy,  do  you  ? — I  think  that  would  have  the 
desired  effect. 

1248.  Have  you  gone  further  off,  to  Iceland  at 
all  ? — I  have  not  been  to  Iceland.  I  have  been 
to  the  North  of  Scotland,  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
and  up  the  Kaltegat. 

1249.  Have  you  been  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? 
—No. 

1250.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vessels  do  go  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
long  distances,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1251.  Supposing  any  arrangement  were  made 
to  prevent  tne  landing  and  sale  in  England  of 
these  small  fish,  do  you  think  that  our  boats 
woiild  take  them  to  coimtries  where  there  was 
no  prohibition  ? — That  I  could  not  answer. 

1252.  Do  they  now ;  do  thejr  take  them  into 
countries  where  there  is  no  prohibition.  Perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  this— there  is  a  law  in  Belgium 
— ^is  it  in  force  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  steam 
trawlers  going  in  there  with  any  small  plaice. 
The  kind  of  fish  we  usually  take  to  Ostend  is 
haddock. 

1253.  Is  there  any  place  on  the  Belgium  or 
Oerman  coasts  where  there  is  a  demand,  or  was 
a  demand,  for  these  small  fish  ? — In  Holland  you 
could  sell  them,  but  not  to  better  advantage  than 
in  England. 

1254.  But  supposing  the  landing  and  sale  were 

Srohibited  in  England,  would  there  be  any 
anger  of  our  vessels  taking  them  into  Dutch 
ports  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  the  men  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  leave  them  alone.  The  feeling 
in  Grimsby  is  so  imanimous  that  it  should  be  put 
a  stop  to,  that  I  believe  the  men  would  settle 
down  to  it,  and  would  think  it  is  a  right  measure. 

1255.  Then  you  think  all  that  is  required  to 
be  done  is  to  prohibit  the  landing  and  sale  in 
Ghreat  Britain  or  Ireland  of  the  imder-sized  fish  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

-  1256.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in 
your  experience,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  fish  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
steam  trawlers  ?—  No  ;  the  smacks  have  done 
their  proportionate  share. 

1257.  What  do  you  think  is  their  propor- 
tionate share  ? — As  one  to  three.  I  compare 
(me  steam  vessel  to  three  smacks. 

1258.  Then  you  think  the  steam  trawlers  have 
0.93. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

done  three  times  as  much  damage  as  the  smacks, 
do  you  ?' — Yes,  I  should  think  they  have. 

1259.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  steam  trawlers 
very  frequently  have  their  trawls  down  prac- 
tically continuously,  and  that  as  fast  as  one 
trawl  is  brought  up  the  other  is  letdown ?--Yes. 

1260.  Is  it  the  fact,  within  your  knowledge, 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  undersized  fish  are 
thrown  overboard  in  the  North  Sea  ? — I  could 
not  say  at  the  present  time.  There  has  been ;  I 
have  uirown  a  great  deal  overboard  mvself. 

^  1261.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  present 
time.  Does  not  your  experience  go  down  to  the 
present  time  ? — 1  have  not  been  on  that  coast 
now  for  two  years.  I  gave  it  up  because  it  was 
not  profitable.  The  soles  were  taken  off,  and  I 
would  not  go  personally  to  destroy  the  small 
plaice,  and  I  have  not  been  on  the  German  coast 
now  for  two  years. 

1262.  Then  you  recommend,  as  I  understand, 
a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  fish  below  a  certain 
size  ? — Yes. 

1263.  You  said,  with  regard  to  soles,  that  the 
minimum  size,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  eight 
inches? — Yes. 

1264.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
plaice  ? — Nine  inches,  or  even  ten. 

1265.  Can  you  explain  how  a  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  imdersized  fish  would  prevent  those 
fish  being  caught  in  the  trawls? — Yes;  no 
one  would  go  to  catch  fish  that  he  could  not  sell. 

1266.  But  would  not  they  still  go  to  catch 
larger  fish? — There  are  no  larger  among  the 
small  plaice  at  the  present  time. 

1267.  Would  it  stop  fishing  altogether,  then? 
— Yes,  on  that  coast,  with  English  vessels. 

1268.  But  not  with  foreign  vessels? — No. 

1269.  Would  you  recommend  a  course  by 
which  the  Englisn  fishermen  would  be  prevented 
fishing  there,  and  the  foreigners  should  be 
allowed  to  fish  there  ? — Those  fish  are  not  market- 
able in  foreign  countries ;  they  have  no  sale  for 
them ;  they  bring  them  to  England.  My 
experience  of  Germany  is  that  you  cannot  sell 
them  in  Germany.  I  have  tried  to  sell  them 
there,  and  had  to  throw  them  overboard. 

1270.  Then  you  think  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  this  prohibition  would  be  to  stop  fishing 
entirelv  in  certain  parts  of  the  North  Sea  for 
English  fishermen  ? — I  am  only  speaking  of  the 
German  coast. 

1271.  Do  they  get  a  living  there  now  ? — They 
do  get  a  living  with  the  quantity  of  fish  that 
they  destroy.  For  instance,  a  vessel  landed 
400  boxes  of  plaice  on  Saturday  for  just  over 
100/. 

1272.  Would  not  the  effect  of  your  recom- 
mendation be  to  prevent  a  large  number  of 
people  who  are  now  getting  a  living  from  getting 
a  living? — No,  that  man  would  have  gone  else- 
where, and  got  a  living  in  another  part  of  the 
sea,  perhaps  by  catching  haddocks.  It  would 
not  prevent  him  getting  a  living,  it  would  only 
send  him  somewhere  else,  and  by  preventing  him 
going  there  it  is  my  opinion,  eventually,  the  size 
of  the  fish  would  increase,  and  we  should  all  get 
a  better  living.  That  is  the  opinion  of  every 
man,  I  believe,  in  Grimsby,  or  at  any  rate  of  every 
man  I  have  conversed  with. 
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Mr.  Hamj  Foster — continued. 

1273.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  alteration 
should  be  made  as  regards  the  three-mile  or  any 
interference  with  the  three-mile  limit  round  our 
own  shores  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  fish- 
ing inshore  on  the  English  coast ;  it  would  not 
affect  me,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  know  of  any  traw- 
lers in  our  country  that  fish  within  the  the  three- 
mile  limit  with  the  exception  of  a  few  at  Scar- 
borough. 

1274.  Then  you  do  not  think  any  damage  is 
done  within  the  three-mile  limit  to  speak  of?— 
No,  not  as  regards  the  large  trawling  smacks. 

1275.  And  they  are  the  ones  that  do  the 
damage^  are  they  not  ? — They  have  the  blame ; 
of  course  I  do  no  imderstand  anything  about 
river  fishing  or  fishing  in  estuaries,  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience  of  that. 

1276.  May  1  put  it  in  this  way,  that  as  far  as 
your  experience  goes  there  is  no  serious  damage 
done  within  the  wiree-mile  limit? — No. 

1277.  I  may  put  it  in  that  way, may  I? — Yes, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any  damage 
done  within  the  limit. 


Mr.  Kearley. 

1278.  In  trawling  is  it  customary  to  trawl 
the  tide  ? — ^Yes. 

1279.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  keep  the 
trawl  down  for  so  long  ? — Yes.  When  the  tide 
and  wind  are  both  in  one  direction,  that  is  a 
favourable  tide  for  us.  With  a  weather  tide  it 
is  no  use  putting  a  net  down,  therefore  we  keep 
the  net  down  the  whole  of  the  lee  tide,  if  possible, 
that  is,  and  if  the  condition  of  the  ground  will 
allow  us.  One  part  of  my  duty  as  admiral  is  that 
I  should  sail  the  fleet  in  a  certain  direction,  which 
would  allow  them  to  drift  six  hours  with  the 
tide. 

1280.  That  accoimts  for  what  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses said.  In  the  winter  time,  say^  it  is  the 
custom  to  make  two  hauls  in  the  night.  If  we 
were  to  make  three  or  four  it  would  be  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  because  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  get  up  the  net^  and  all  the  time  the  net  is 
oif  the  ground  it  is  catching  no  fish,  and  one  hour 
in  the  dark  is  generally  as  good  as  six  in  the  day- 
light. 


Mb.  John  Little,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

1281.  You  are,  I  believe,  a  smack  owner, 
residing  at  Plymouth  ? — ^Yes. 

1282.  And,  as  we  know,  you  have  taken  a  large 
amount  of  interest  at  the  Sea  Fisheries  Associa- 
tion on  this  question  ? — Yes. 

1283.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
Hull  and  Grimsby  witnesses  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  prohibit  the  landing  and  sale  of  the 
undersized  flat  fish ;  do  you  agree  with  that,  or 
not  ? — I  agree  with  that  from  their  standpoint, 
but  I  disagree  with  it  from  our  standpoint. 

1284.  Will  you  explain  your  position  with 
regard  to  that  ? — My  position  is  tnis.  We  say 
that  on  our  groimds,  and  on  any  ground  where 
no  steam  trawlers  are  at  work«  there  is  no  falling 
off  in  the  supply  of  flat  fish ;  and  as  we  are  not 
sinners  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hull  and 
Grimsby  men  are,  we  disagree  with  any  legis- 
lation which  woiild  do  us  an  injury  without 
doing  any  good.  We  say,  where  our  vessels 
work,  there  are  no  known  breeding  grounds; 
there  is  no  place  I  know  of  in  the  whole  of 
the  English  Channel  where  a  vessel  would  go 
to  catch  a  larger  proportion  of  small  fish  than 
others,  so  that  whatever  legislation  was  enacted 
on  the  subject,  it  would  be  simply  making  us 
throw  away  saleable  fish,  and  it  would  not  im- 
prove the  supply  of  flat  fish  at  all. 

1285.  Then  you  say  whatever  may  be  done  at, 
say,  the  German  or  the  Belgium  coast,  should 
not  apply  to  the  narrow  waters  to  the  south- 
ward ? — ^Yes. 

1286.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — That  is  my 
contention.  My  idea  is,  that  I  would  not 
seriously  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  sizes  that 
have  been  adopted  by  Belgium  and  France,  but 
at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  deep  sea  trawling 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do  any 
good  whatever ;  I  believe  vessels  would  go  into 
exactly  the  same  places,  would  capture  the  same 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

amoimt  of  small  fish,  and  the  fish  would  be 
thrown  overboard  and  do  more  injiury  to  the 
fishing  groimd  than  if  they  were  brought  to  the 
market  and  sold. 

1287.  Is  that  on  the  ground  that  those  sizes 
are  too  small  to  be  of  practical  service  ? — Yes ; 
I  believe  if  those  sizes  were  adopted,  limiting 
the  areas  within  which  the  small  fish  was 
caught,  it  would  be  effectuaL 

1288.  You  think  that  a  mere  prohibition  of 
landing  and  sale  of  certain  sizes,  without  pro- 
hibition of  area,  would  not  be  effective? — No; 
not  as  far  as  any  coast  was  concerned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  German  Ocean;  those  parts 
of  the  German  Ocean  where  the  Hull  and 
Grimsby  vessels  have  been  fishing. 

1289.  What  view  do  you  take  on  the  question 
of  the  size  of  the  mesh  ? — I  would  oppose  enlarg- 
ing the  size  of  the  mesh  of  a  trawl  to  allow 
undersized  flat  fish  to  escape.  I  think  there 
should  be  some  limit  as  to  the  size  of  the  mesh ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
too  small,  but  to  enlarge  the  size  of  a  mesh  that, 
for  instance,  would  allow  a  9*inch  or  10-inch 
plaice  to  escape  would  admit  of  the  escape  of  a 
15-inch  sole.  Plaice,  turbot,  and  brill,  are,  of 
course,  wider  than  a  sole.  Not  only  that,  a  sole 
searches  about  in  a  net  much  more  than  a  turbot 
would.  It  curls  up  more,  and  searches  about  in 
the  net.  It  is  well  known  that  a  sole  wiU  search 
about  in  a  net  more  than  anpr  other  fish  will. 
Then,  again,  we  get  a  quantity  of  red  mullet 
A  mesh  that  would  allow  of  the  escape  of  a 
7-inch  plaice  would  never  capture  a  red  mullet 
Another  reason  why  I  object  to  a  large  mesh  is 
that  the  mesh  would  have  to  be  very  large 
indeed,  because  when  the  strain  is  on  the  net  the 
twine  contracts,  and  the  mesh  contracts  together, 
so  that  it  would  be  only  on  the  back  of  the  trawl 
where   the  mesh  would  remain  open,  and  yon 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

would  have  to  have  a  tremendously  large  mesh 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  a  decent  sized  fish. 

1290.  So  that  in  the  narrow  waters  you  do 
not  think  that  either  a  prohibition  of  landing  or 
sale  or  any  dealing  with  the  mesh  would  be 
effective  or  is  called  for? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1291.  Has  there  been  a  falling  off  in  the  size 
of  the  fish  which  have  been  caught? — Not  on 
our  coast. 

1292.  Has  there  been  any  improvement 
latterly  ? — Well,  the  last  two  years,  where  our 
vessels  have  worked  on  the  home  grounds,  the 
catches  per  vessel  have  been  larger  than  have 
been  known  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  are  no  steam  trawlers  at 
work  there,  of  coiurse. 

1293.  We  will  get  to  your  enemy  the  steam 
trawler  in  a  minute.  How  do  you  account  for 
that? — I  can  only  account  for  it  in  this  way, 
that  our  vessels  have  worked  other  districts  as 
well  as  the  home  grounds.  The  fleet  have  not 
increased  in  very  Is^ge  numbers,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  allowed  spells,  and  had  a  chance  of 
re-stocking. 

1294.  In  other  words,  you  attribute  it  to  the 
absence  of  over-fishing  ? — Quite  so. 

1295.  When  you  say  your  vessels  have  gone 
elsewhere,  where  have  they  gone  to?— The 
larger  vessels  have  gone  more  to  the  Mounts 
Bay  and  fished  from  the  Lizard  to  Scilly  and 
the  Bristol  Channel  and  along  the  Irish  coast. 

1296.  Landing  their  fish  where?— Landing 
their  fish  sometimes  at  Plymouth,  sometimes  at 
Milford,  and  sometimes  at  Penzance. 

1297.  Have  they  gone  to  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  at  all? — No,  the  south  coast. 

1298.  When  they  go  to  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland  would  they  bnng  their  fish  to  Milford  ? 
— Generally ;  but  sometimes  to  Plymouth. 

1299.  Would  they  land  it  at  any  of  the  Irish 
ports  ? — No ;  very  rarely. 

1300.  What  do  you  say  about  steam  trawling? 
— 1  say  that  this  question  would  never  have 
arisen  had  it  not  been  for  steam  trawling ;  that 
steam  trawling  by  its  method  of  operation  gives 
the  ground  no  rest,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
ground  has  got  depleted.  Six  or  seven  years 
ago  many  ^  the  Lowestoft,  Yarmouth,  and 
Plymouth  smacks  fished  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 
They  were  the  first,  I  think,  to  fish  for  soles  off 
St.  Ives,  and  just  above  Lundy.  They  went 
there  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  and  had  good  takes;  the  steam 
trawlers  heard  of  those  grounds,  came  there,  and 
now  there  is  scarcely  a  sole  to  be  caught. 

1301.  Do  you  urge  anything  against  the  steam 
trawler,  except  increased  power  of  capture? — 
I  mean  to  say  on  account  of  their  being  able  to 
fish,  whether  the  weather  is  calmer,  whether  the 
wind  is  from  the  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  they 
grub  up  the  ground  very  much  quicker  than  a 
sailing  vessel  would. 

1302.  So  that  yonr  allegation  comes  to  this 
again,  that  it  is  a  case  of  over-fishing  ?— Yes. 

1303.  Which  the  steam  trawler  has  been 
guilty  of  ? — That  is  so. 

1304.  What  are  your  remedies  ? — My  remedy 
is  this.  The  limit  of  areas  prohibiting  trawlinff, 
seining,   or    any   kind  of  fishing  for    flat  fish 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

within  those  areas.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
most  flat  fish  breed  in  deep  waters,  and  when  the 
young  fish  have  an  independent  existence  they 
come  into  shallow  waters  during  the  summer 
motiths,  and  I  would  prohibit  any  kind  of  fishing, 
whether  seining  or  trawling,  witmn  the  limit  dur- 
ing those  months  when  it  is  known  that  the 
small  fish  frequent  there. 

1305.  Would  you  have  a  close  time  by  inter- 
national agreement  ? — I  would  outside  territorial 
waters,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  it  could 
be  managed  to  extend  territorial  waters  for  fish- 
ing purposes. 

1306.  For  fishing  purposes  merely  ? — Yes. 

1307.  What  do  you  say  about  closing  certain 
areas  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  practicable  ? 
^Yes. 

1308-9.  What  about  the  police  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — When  it  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been 
only  one  gun-boat  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  that  is  scarcely  an  efficient  police, 
but  if  there  was  an  eflScient  police  and  a  few  of 
the  men  were  smnmoned,  and  the  commodores  of 
the  fleets  especially,  I  think  there  would  not 
be  much  breaking  of  the  law. 

1310.  What  would  you  say  would  be  an 
efficient  police,  a  civil  police  or  a  naval  police  ? — 
It  would  have  to  be  a  naval  police,  and  would  be 
something  to  do  for  our  ships — ^fast  cruisers. 

1311.  What  do  you  say  about  the  Sea  Fisher- 
ies Regulation  Act  of  1888,  would  you  amend 
that  in  any  way  ? — I  think  if  the  territorial 
waters  were  extended,  the  district  Committees 
formed  by  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Act  of 
1888  would  be  the  proper  bodies  to  deal  with 
those  districts.  They  should,  from  their  local 
knowledge,  be  more  m  possession  of  facts  than 
any  central  body ;  but  at  the  present  time  I  do 
not  think  those  committees  are  rightly  constituted. 
I  think  as  they  are  at  present  constituted  thev 
would  be  very  much  better  for  dealing  with 
agricultural  matters  than  fishing  matters,  but  if 
these  bodies  were  constituted  in  a  proper  manner, 
that  is  to  say,  by  people  who  understood  the 
fishing  business,  the  fish  trade  and  fishing  require- 
ments, they  would  be  the  right  bodies  to  deal 
with  subjects  such  as  close  times  and  limited  areas 
on  the  coast. 

1312.  Would  you  give  to  local  committees 
powers  to  regulate  the  fishing  of  the  North  Sea 
generally,  or  how  would  you  deal  with  that  ?  I 
am  not  now  speaking  merely  of  the  inshore  waters 
or  the  three  mile  limit? — ^That would  be  a  question 
of  international  arrangement,  and  would  have  to 
be  done  through  the  Governments  of  the  different 
countries. 

1313.  So  that  your  remark  as  to  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  fishery  committees  would 
only  extend  to  the  inshore  waters  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

1314.  What  you  have  said  about  Plymouth 
would  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  coast  along  there 
I  suppose? — Yes. 

1315.  How  far  up  the  Channel  do  you  consider 
it  would  apply  ? — I  believe  it  would  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  Channel  as  far  as  Ramsgate. 

1316.  All  the  south  coast?— All  the  south 
coast,  I  think. 

1317.  Also  to  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the 
H  Irish 
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Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

Irish  ooaet  where  our  fishermen  go  a  good  deal  ? — 
Yes. 

1318.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  areas 
how  would  you  propose  that  that  should  be  dealt 
with  ?  Would  you  deal  with  it  by  the  fishery 
committees,  I  mean  as  to  defining  the  areas  ? — 
I  think  so  as  to  the  inshore  fisheries.  I  contend 
now  that  there  is  a  great  destruction  of  imder- 
sized  fish  takes  place  all  up  and  down  the  coast, 
especially  with  seines.  Thy  land  a  quantity  of 
small  fish.  The  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  have  passed  a  bve-law  to  prohibit  all 
trawling  within  bays,  but  have  allowed  seining  ; 
and  we  contend  that  where  a  trawler  destroys  a 
ton  of  undersized  fish,  the  seines  destroy  ten.  I 
coimted  no  less  than  eight  seines  at  work  in  the 
river  Exe  as  I  came  up  yesterday, 

1319.  But  you  woiJa  be  content  to  leave  the 
definition  of  the  areas  and  the  management  to 
the  local  officials,  would  you?— If  properly  con- 
stituted, yes  ;  but  as  they  are  constituted  at 
present,  I  should  not. 

1320.  How  would  you  alter  the  constitution  ? 
—By  popular  election.  Now  the  fishery  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
BO  far  as  we  are  concerned,  without  any  regard 
to  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  trade. 

1321.  In  your  opinion,  if  this  undersized  fish 
is  once  brought  up  in  a  trawl,  as  far  as  those 
fish  living  is  concerned,  is  it  any  use  putting 
them  back  again  ? — As  far  as  trawung  is 
concerned,  no ;  as  far  as  seining  is  concerned, 
yes. 

1322.  Are  you  of  opinion  if  they  are  caught 
in  that  way,  it  is  a  pity  they  should  not  be 
landed  ? — Y  es. 

1323.  They  are  useful,  I  suppose  ? — They  are 
saleable  and  eatable. 

1324.  Does  much  of  them  go  for  manure? — 
The  flat  fish? 

1325.  Yes;  the  imdersized  flat  fish? — Very 
little  indeed.  In  fact,  our  vessels  do  not  catch  a 
lot  of  imdersized  fish.  The  waters  where  the 
trawlers  work  are  mostly  deep  waters  ;  we  set 
25  or  30  fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and 
the  small  fish  on  that  coast  get  into  the  bays  on 
to  the  sand,  so  that  really  there  is  very  little 
undersized  fish  where  our  deep  sea  trawlers 
work. 

1326.  Do  you  consider  an  8-inch  sole,  caught 
on  the  south  coast,  is  just  as  valuable  a  fish  for 
food  as  a  larger  sole  caught  elsewhere  ? — It  is 
generally  considered  so,  and  there  is  another 
reason,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
opposed  the  resolutions  at  the  various  con- 
ferences that  have  been  held.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  in  natural  history  that  soles  will  breed  at  a 
smaller  size  in  the  waters  of  the  English 
Channel  than  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  ; 
a  sole  on  our  coast  will  breed  from  11  to  12 
inches,  and  will  not  breed  in  the  IVorth  Sea 
until  13  inches,  and  Iceland  15  inches,  so  that 
the  wanner  waters  mature  fish  quicker,  and  there 
is  more  flesh  on  their  bones  at  10  inches  than  in 
the  colder  climates  at  12  or  14  inches. 

1327.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  limiting  the  size 
of  saleable  fish  would  have  a  different  effect  on 
one  coast  to  what  it  would  have  on  the  other, 
would  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 


Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

1328.  Were  you  present  at  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Conference  three  or  fours  years  ago  when  there 
were  representatives  from  Belgium  and  foreign 
countries,  when  there  were  fish  produced  from 
different  parts  of  the  coimtry  ? — I  was  not  pre- 
sent then;  1891  was  the  nrst  conference  I 
attended. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrelf. 

1329.  You  said  you  did  not  think  much  legis- 
lation was  called  for  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
mesh,  except  that  it  should  not  be  too  small. 
What  sized  mesh  would  you  call  too  small ;  on 
the  assumption  that  the  fish  are  the  same  as 
those  which  you  catch  in  your  waters  ? — I  do  not 
think  any  restriction  of  net  is  necessary  for  the 
capture  or  escape  of  flat  fish.  But  what  I  was 
specially  referrmg  to  then  was  simply  round  fish, 
such  as  small  whiting,  gurnet,  and  haddock,  and 
fish  of  that  description  ;  of  course  a  round  fish 
would  get  through  a  very  small  mesh.  I  think 
the  mesh  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
escape  of  such  fish  as  that. 

1330.  You  said  a  mesh  which  would  let  slip  a 
9-inch  plaice  would  let  slip  a  15-inch  sole?— 
Yes. 

1331.  What  would  be  the  weight  of  that  sole? 
— One  and  a-hal£  poimds.  You  see  the  Hull  and 
Grimsby  fishermen  are  advocating  the  8-inch 
sole,  and  the  12-inch  plaice,  and  I  say  what  would 
allow  an  1 1-inch  plaice  to  get  through,  would 
admit  of  the  escape  of  a  15-inch  sole. 

1332.  And  the  same,  I  understand,  would  be 
the  case  in  the  Irish  Channel  ? — That  would 
apply  to  any  coast,  it  would  make  no  difference 
where  the  fishing  was  bein^  conducted. 

1333.  What  you  have  said  as  to  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  soles  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
English  Channel,  I  suppose,  would  apply  to  the 
Irish  Channel  ;  the  Irish  Channel  and  the  En- 
glish Channel  are  pretty  much  the  same,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  it  would  be  quite  a  question  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water. 

Commander  BethelL 

1334.  Has  the  price  of  fish  gone  up  during  the 
last  few  years  ? — Not  very  much,  it  has  increased 
but  not  a  great  deaL 

1335.  Nothing  like  it  has  gone  up  in  the 
North,  has  it  ? — No,  the  railway  rates  kill  us  in 
the  West  of  England ;  we  are  under  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  who  are  continually 
raising  their  rates,  but  the  price  of  the  fish  does 
not  increase. 

1336.  Have  any  steam  trawlers  come  in  and 
competed  with  you  in  the  south? — As  far  as 
steam  trawl  fishing  on  our  grounds  is  concerned, 
no.  Our  grounds  are  too  restricted  for  steam 
trawlers;  they  come  in  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  sell  in  our  markets  hake,  but  on  the  grounds 
of  the  south  coast  there  is  very  little  fishing  done 
by  them. 

1337.  Why  !  —  The  grounds  are  too  re- 
stricted. 

1338.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  could  not  fish? 
— They  could,  but  they  could  not  get  enough  to 
make  it  pay. 

1339.  Then  you  do  not  anticipate  having  any 
competition  with  steam  trawlers,  do  you  ? — No, 
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not  80  far  as  flat  fish  is  concerned.  In  our  own 
market  of  course  we  have  great  competition  with 
steam  trawlers  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a 
large  Hull  fleet  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
which  comes  into  Plymouth  with  hake. 

1340.  So  far  as  your  own  locality  is  concerned, 
you  do  not  believe  the  steam  trawler  will  come 
in  ? — No. 

1341.  So  that  you  do  not  care  how  much  about 
this  proposed  legislation  ? — We  object  to  it  be- 
cause we  say  it  is  done  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  have  sinned ;  they  are  killing  the  golden 
goose  on  their  own  grounds,  andwe  object  to  there 
being  legislation  which  would  make  us  destroy 
part  of  our  income  without  doing  a  bit  of 
good. 

1342.  All  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evi- 
dence about  the  size  of  a  mesh  have  talked  as  if 
the  mesh  was  always  contracted,  but  that  is  not 
the  case,  is  it ;  the  trawl  rope  rapidly  slacks  up, 
does  it  not,  and  then  these  things  open,  and  that 
is  when  the  fish  get  out? — The  only  time  when 
the  net  would  open  materially  would  be  when 
the  trawl  is  hoisted  out,  and  then  the  fish  get 
down  into  the  end  of  the  purse,  the  fish  jam 
down  into  the  coddend ;  that  would  open  the 
mesh,  but  when  the  trawl  is  towing  the  under 
part  would  remain  tight,  but  the  back  of  the 
trawl,  on  accoimt  of  the  action  of  the  tide  going 
through  it,  would  be  open  a  bit,  though  nothing 
like  to  its  full  extent. 

1343.  But  it  would  open  largely  ? — No,  not 
very  much. 

1344.  Because  every  witness  has  told  us  that 
when  they  are  trawling  the  mesh  is  drawn  taut, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  trawl  rope  is  con- 
stantly slacked,  is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  constantly 
tight  when  the  vessel  is  moving,  although  the 
foot  rope  is  longer  than  the  trawl  beam,  and 
makes  a  circle,  but  as  the  vessel  is  moving  it  is 
kept  continually  taut,  the  net  contracts  consider- 
ably, and  nearly  closes,  but  still  there  is  an 
opening  which  would  be  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  trawl  through  the  action  of  the  tide  going 
through  it  and  bulging  it  open  like  a  balloon. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

1345.  Do  you  consider  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  undersized  fish  is  not  wanted  with  regard 
to  you  at  all  ? — No. 

1346.  And  would  be  detrimental  to  your 
fishing,  would  it  ? — It  would  be  detrimental,  and 
I  think  would  be  ineffective  in  nearly  every  case 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases  that 
have  been  described  by  the  Hull  and  Grimsby 
men. 

1347.  The  remedy  to  which  you  look  for  the 
improvement  of  our  fisheries  is  in  the  limitation 
of  areas  and  in  the  restriction  of  a  certain  mode 
of  fishing,  is  it  ? — Quite  so. 

1348.  Particularly  with  regard  to  steam 
trawling  ? — I  would  prohibit  all  kind  of  trawling 
within  areas  where  it  is  known  that  yoimg  fisn 
resort. 

1349.  I  see  in  the  Cornish  fisheries  district, 
the  committee  has  prohibited  steam  trawling  ? — 
Yes,  and  in  the  Devon  sea  fisheries  district  as  well. 

1350.  So  that  that  would  show  that  you  suffer 
already  from  steam  trawling,  woidd  it  not? — 
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Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 
Yes,  there  have  been  a  few  steam  trawlers  from 
Falmouth,  tugs  that  have  gone  trawling  in  bays 
during  the  times  when  there  are  no  vessels  to 
tow.  They  watch  for  vessels  to  tow  to  Falmouth, 
and  when  there  are  no  vessels  in  sight  they  use 
the  trawl  in  the  bays,  but  that  has  been  prohibited 
by  the  two  committees  I  have  mentioned. 

1351.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  if  it  could  be 
done  by  international  arrangement,  of  restricting 
that  mode  of  fishing  outside  the  territorial  Ime? 
— That  is  a  very  large  question.  I  am  afraid  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  stop  steam  trawlers, 
but  I  am  in  favour  of  limiting  the  areas  by 
international  agreement,  and  allowing  no  kind  of 
trawling,  whether  by  steam  or  sailing  vessels. 

1352.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  areas  outside 
the  territorial  limit  ? — Yes,  in  some  places.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  places  except  those  few  places 
in  the  German  Ocean  where  such  a  thing  would 
apply. 

1353.  In  regard  to  restricting  steam  trawling, 
or  any  destructive  mode  of  fisfing,  outside  the 
three-mile  limit,  would  you  be  in  favour,  say 
of  trawling  in  the  British  Channel  ? — I  should 
be  in  favour  of  doing  anything  against  steam 
trawling.  I  contend  where  there  is  nothing  but 
sailing  vessels  there  is  no  falling  off  whatever  in 
the  supply  of  fish.  The  steam  trawlers  not  only 
brought  steam  trawlers  into  vogue,  but  have  also 
brought  the  capitalist  into  the  business  who  does 
not  imderstand  fishing  and  the  supply  and  demand* 
Sailing  vessels  are  either  owned  by  small  men  in 
the  fish  trade,  or  men  at  sea,  who  own  part 
of  their  own  vessels  and  have  borrowed  money 
on  them  on  mortgage.  Where  vessels  have  been 
so  owned  by  men  in  the  trade  they  know  the 
requirements,  they  know  when  there  has  been 
a  bad  season  and  when  districts  have  been  over 
fished.  Consequently  there  have  been  no  vessels 
built,  and  none  added  to  the  fleet  for  a  time.  But 
when  the  good  times  come  again  they  have  begun 
to  work  again.  With  the  introduction  of  these 
capitalists  at  Hull  and  Grimsby,  however,  the 
vessels  have  been  increased  and  the  thing  over- 
done. If  it  come  to  all  steam  trawlers  I  contend 
you  will  have  no  Naval  Reserve  men,  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  fishermen  are  Naval  Reserve  men. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1354.  You  said  that  the  steam  trawlers  give 
the  ground  no  rest ;  what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 
— I  mean  to  say  that  steam  trawlers  can  work 
whether  there  is  a  calm  or  whether  there  is  wind. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sailing  vessels 
cannot  work  when  there  is  a  calm  or  when  the 
wind  is  very  light.  Again,  where  the  grounds 
are  restricted,  or  almost  on  any  ground,  a  sailing 
vessel  has  to  go  with  the  tide  and  with  the  wind 
on  its  quarter,  and  can  only  go  in  one  direction. 
1  mean  with  an  easterly  wind,  part  of  the 
ground  does  not  get  fished  at  all  by  a  sailing 
vessel  and  so  on,  and  the  same  when  the  wind  "is 
in  other  directions,  so  that  that  gives  the  ground 
a  rest  with  sailing  vessels,  but  does  not  with 
steamers. 

1355.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  speed  at 
which  the  trawl  is  dragged  between  steam  and 
sailing  trawler  ? — There  would  be  a  little  but  not 
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Mr  Harry  Foster — continued. 

very  much.    I  should  say  it  would  depend  very 
much  on  the  length  of  the  beam. 

1356.  You  say  that  where  there  are  no  steam 
trawlers  the  supply  of  fish  is  well  maintained  ? — 
Yes. 

1357.  It  would  not  be  correct,  would  it,  to 
say  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  over-fishing  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  twice  the  number  of  sailing 
trawlers  were  on  the  ground  would  they  do  the 
same  damage  that  a  steam  trawler  would  do  by 
its  method  of  fishing  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so, 
because  whatever  number  of  sailing  vessels  there 
were  the  grounds  would  have  respite  during 
calms  and  when  the  wind  is  from  different 
directions. 

1358.  So  that  it  would  not  be  correct  merely 
to  say  it  was  a  question  of  over-fishing  ? — No. 

1359.  It  is  a  question  also  of  .the  methods 
employed  by  a  steam  trawl  ? — Yes  ;  that  would 
be  a  question  of  over-fishing  too. 

1360.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  never  be  physi- 
cally possible  for  any  number  of  sailing  trawls  to 
do  the  damage  which  may  be  done  by  steam 
trawls? — That  is  so.  Of  course,  a  nmnber  of 
sailing  vessels  could  over-fish  a  place,  but  not 
like  steam  trawlers  could. 

1361.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  compulsory 
close  season,  so  far  as  sailing  trawlers  are  con- 
cerned ? — Yes. 

1362.  That  has  been  the  case  this  year,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

1363.  For  weeks  at  a  time  ? — For  weeks  at  a 
time  sailing  vessels  have  not  been  able  to  work 
at  all,  on  account  of  there  being  very  little 
wind. 

1364.  I  understand  you  are  opposed  to  any 
prohibition  upon  the  sale  of  what  is  called  under- 
sized fish  ? — 1  es,  practically,  I  am. 

1365.  Because  you  say  any  prohibition  would 
affect  you  the  same  as  other  people  ? — I  should 
not  seriously  oppose  it.  I  mean  to  say  this,  if 
the  areas  were  not  to  be  limited,  I  should  not 
seriously  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  sizes  adopted 
by  Belgium  and  France.  I  would  rather  favour 
that  on  accoimt  of  the  shore  fish,  but  as  far  as 
deep  sea  fishing  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  would 
only  be  meddling  with  our  business  without  doing 
good. 

1366.  But  if  you  prohibited  a  sale  in  the 
market,  you  could  not  trace  the  direction  from 
which  tne  fish  came,  could  you? — I  think  so, 
generally  through  the  salesman. 

1367.  Would  that  be  practicable  ?— I  think 
so ;  you  could  make  the  salesman  divulge  where 
he  got  the  fish  from. 

1368.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
have  a  law  making  it  illegal  to  sell  soles  of  a 
certain  size  if  they  came  from  a  certain  place, 
but  not  otherwise? — No;  I  do  not  think  it 
would. 

Colonel  Cotton  JodrelL 

1369.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  maximum 
size  which  you  would  describe  as  unsaleable  fish ; 
plaice  and  soles  ? — Anything  imder  the  Belgium 
size,  7Jth  inches  for  all  fish  except  turbot  and 
brill ;  and  turbot  and  brill,  10  inches. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1370.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  limit  at  all,  it  should  not  be  higher 
than  the  Belgium  limit  ?— Yes. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

1371.  Do  you  not  agree  with  the  sea  fisheries 
limit,  and  did  you  not  vote  for  it  ? — No,  I  led 
the  opposition,  I  think. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1372.  Then  as  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  put  to  you  about  the  North  Sea,  would  it 
not  be  more  correct  to  say  that  you  are  not 
opposed  to  regulations  for  defining  areas? — I 
should  favour  it. 

1373.  You  actually  favour  it? — Yes,  whether 
it  is  in  the  North  Sea  or  whether  it  is  on  our  own 
coasts. 

1374 .  By  international  agreement  ? — By  inter- 
national agreement,  and  international  waters, 
and  by  the  lie  of  the  land  in  our  own  territorial 
waters. 

1375.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  any  limita- 
tion being  put  upon  our  own  men  in  international 
waters  unless  it  was  equally  put  on  the  fishermen 
of  other  nationalities? — No;  whatever  interna- 
tional agreement  was  come  to  it  should  be  binding 
on  all  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

1376.  Your  business,  I  believe,  takes  you  into 
other  parts  of  the  country  besides  the  west,  does 
it  not?— Yes;  several  times  in  the  year  I  visit 
every  fishing  centre  in  the  United  Kingdom 
almost. 

1377.  Have  you  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  you  to  study  the  question  in  other 
parts? — I  have. 

1378.  Do  you  find  a  unanimous  opinion  that 
this  proposed  legislation  is  necessary  ? — I  do  not 
find  any  call  for  it  at  all  outside  the  Humber ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  bondjide  demand  for  it  amongst 
fishing  people. 

1379.  May  I  take  it  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  this  demand  proceeds  from  Hull  and  Gnmsby 
only  ?— It  is  so,  no  doubt. 

1380.  Can  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  why 
that  demand  exists  there  ? — The  demand  exists 
there   because,  as  I    have    already   stated,   the 

f  rounds  where  most  of  their  vessels  have  been 
shing  are  over-fished,  and  they  are  willing  to 
adopt  any  remedy  to  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  affairs. 

1381.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  west,  because  the 
fishing  grounds  there  have  not  been  over-fished ; 
is  that  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1382.  Do  you  attribute  this  over-fishing  solely 
to  the  prevalence  of  steam  trawlers? — Yes, 
I  do. 

1383.  Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  water  in  the  North  Sea,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ? — No. 

1384.  It  arises  solely  from  the  fact  that  the 
waters  have  been  unfairly  treated,  if  I  may  say 
so  ? — Yes. 

1385.  You  have  attended  the  various  confer- 
ences that  have  been  held,  have  you  not? — Yes, 
I  have,  since  1890. 

1386.  And 
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1386.  And  have  taken,  I  understand,  rather 
an  active  part  in  tbe  discussions? — Yes,  I 
have. 

1387.  Have  you  made  yourself  heard  as  regards 
your  opinion  there  ? — I  have. 

1388.  Would  it  be  fair  to  suggest  that  you 
have  been  the  leading  opponent  at  the 
conferences  ? — I  think  so,  or  one  of  the  leaders. 

1389.  Do  you  find  your  views  making  head- 
way ? — Until  the  last  year,  or  1891  and  1892, 
there  were  very  few  delegates  from  any  part  of  the 
country  but  from  Hull,  Grimsby,  and  Billings- 
gate, and  the  representatives  were,  I  think,  only 
one  from  Yarmouth,  one  from  Southampton,  two 
from  Brixham,  and  one  from  Plymouth,  so  we 
were  out-voted.  This  year,  when  the  same 
majority  sought  to  limit  the  reference  of  the 
inquiry  of  this  Committee,  I  carried  an  amend- 
ment against  them. 

1390.  Was  that,  possibly,  because  you  had 
got  a  bigger  representation  this  year  ? — I  think 


so. 


1391.  Whereas,  in  other  years  you  had  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1392.  Do  you  intend  to  (Jonvey  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  iaea  that  the  expression  of  opinion 
that  was  given  in  previous  years  came  from  a 
body  that  were  predisposed  towards  the  legisla- 
tion they  advocated  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1393.  And  that,  had  other  fishing  districts 
been  more  strongly  represented,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  ?— Yes ;  I  think  one  year  there 
were  between  50  and  60  from  Grimsby  only. 

1394.  I  put  it  to  you  again,  that  when  these 
expressions  of  opinion  were  given  at  conferences 
that  were  held  prior  to  the  one  this  year,  the 
representation  then  was  comprised  mainly  of 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  Hidl  and 
Grimsby  fisheries? — That  is  so,  the  great 
majority. 

1395.  And  consequently,  so  far  as  regards  the 
other  places,  the  expression  of  opinion  was  not 
applicable  ? — No. 

1396.  We  have  had  evidence  here  from  Mr. 
Towse,  who  is  secretary  of  the  National  Sea 
Fisheries  Protection  Association,  and  he  men- 
tioned that  that  bodv  represents  some  80,000 
fishermen  ? — I  think  that  wants  qualifying.  Of 
course  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  depreciate  the 
work  of  the  Association ;  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  I  think  they  are  doing  good 
work.  But  I  scarcely  think  we  can  say  we 
represent  the  whole  of  the  fishermen  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  only 
affiliated  societies  and  branch  associations  in 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  different  towns  out  of 
liiree  hundred  different  fishing  towns  on  the 
coast. 

1397.  How  many  fishing  towns  do  you  say 
there  are  ? — ^About  155  or  160  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

1398.  I  think  we  had  it  that  there  are  15 
branch  associations  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1399.  Do  you  quite  agree  that  that  Associ- 
ation is  doing  good  work  ? — Yes  ;  and  nobody 
has  done  more  in  the  past  twelve  months  to 
increase  its  membership  than  I  have,  I  think. 
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1400.  You  have  given  us  some  of  your  reasons 
for  opposing  this  suggested  legfislation,  and 
amongst  others  you  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  fish  in  the  west  continues  to  be  as  good  or 
even  better  than  it  was  in  years  gone  by  ? — That 
is  so ;  and  I  believe  that  is  applicable  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  England,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  a 
mistake,  as  the  Hull  and  Grimsby  men  have 
said^  that  the  fish  is  at  a  standstill.  I  think  the 
aggregate  catches  are  the  same  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

1401.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  ? — I  think  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  are  notoriously  misleading. 

1402.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to 
why  they  are  misleading  ? — x  es,  I  think  in  the 
early  years  that  these  statistics  were  gathered, 
the  amounts  said  to  be  landed  were  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  this  last  twelve  months  it  has 
been  brought  down  to  nearer  about  the  rieht 
amount,  and  that  has  accounted  for  the  declme 
in  the  fisheries  at  some  of  the  different  places. 
Now,  I  will  take  Plymouth,  my  own  place,  which 
I  know  myseK  about.  There  was  a  retired 
skipper  of  a  smack  appointed  there  to  take  these 
statistics,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  quantities 
and  values  of  fish  landed.  He  was  apix>inted  in 
1885  at  a  salary,  about  one*third  enough  to  live 
on.  In  1886  a  new  government  came  in,  and 
reduced  his  salary  by  one-half,  so  that  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  do  other  things  for  a  livelihood. 
He  goes  on  the  quay,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  asks  how  many  vessels  have  been  in 
and  the  probable  amount  of  their  catches.  This 
is  sent  away  as  the  accurate  returns  of  the  fish 
landed  at  Plymouth.  Now,  comparing  the 
amount  said  to  be  landed  with  the  amount  sent 
by  rail  to  other  markets,  I  find  according  to  the 
returns,  that  in  Plymouth  in  1889  there  were 
8,243  tons  said  to  be  landed — the  amount  sent 
by  rail  should  be  equal  to  that.  Of  course 
there  is  a  large  local  consumption,  but  when  you 
add  the  weight  of  shell-fish  that  is  not  included 
in  that,  the  weight  of  fish  sent  into  Plymouth  by 
train  from  other  places,  and  not  entered  as 
landed,  and  the  weight  of  the  packages,  I  say 
it  should  be  equal  to  the  amount  sold  locally. 
Well,  in  that  year  there  were  only  4,799  tons 
sent  by  raiL  In  1892,  after  this  had  been 
exposed,  the  amoimt  of  fish  landed  in  Plymouth 
was  said  to  be  300  tons  less  than  the  amoimt 
sent  by  rail.  So  that  whichever  way  you  look 
at  it,  it  one  proportion  is  right  the  other  must  be 
grossly  wrong.  In  one  case  the  amount  sent  by- 
rail  was  only  half  the  amount  said  to  be  landed, 
and  in  the  other  case  the  amount  sent  by  rail 
exceeded  the  amount  landed.  Brixham  is  about 
the  same.  In  1890,  4,781  tons  were  said  to  be 
landed,  and  only  2,166  tons  were  sent  by  rail. 
In  1892,  the  amount  said  to  be  landed  had  been 
reduced  by  2,000  tons  or  very  nearly  2,000  tons, 
but  the  amount  sent  by  rail  has  been  increased 
by  400  tons. 

Mr.  MaUock. 

1403.  Do  you  know  that  the  Market  Com- 
missioners  reports  at  Brixham  bear  out  your 
statement  as  to  the  descrepancy? — I  have  not 
heard    that.      Now,  taking   Gnmsby,  the  very 
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place  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  in  1880  the 
amount  said  to  be  landed  there  was  68,180  tons. 
The  amount  said  to  be  landed  in  1892  was  68,880 
tons,  practically  the  same,  and  that  is  what  the 
witnesses  seem  to  have  based  their  remarks  on, 
that  the  aggregate  catches  are  the  same.  But 
the  tonnage  by  rail  has  increased  by  9,000  tons* 
In  Hull  the  amount  in  1886  was  20,040  tons;  in 
1892,  26,000  tons,  so  that  there  is  only  an  increase 
of  6,000  tons,  but  the  increase  over  the  railway 
has  been  nearly  30,000  tons.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  fish  imported  into  Hull  and  sent 
over  railway,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  whole 
of  the  imported  fish  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
only  increased  by  25  per  cent.,  and  this  has 
increased  by  more  than  100  per  cent.,  I  think 
we  can  see  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
returns.  Now,  in  Ramsgate,  the  amount  sent 
over  the  railway  exceeds  the  amount  landed  by 
25  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  obtained 
from.  In  England  and  Wales  the  increase  over 
the  railway  during  those  years  is  59,000  tons ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  increase 
is  66,450  tons.  That  is  why  I  think  the  fish  is 
rather  improving  than  declining. 

Mr.  K  ear  ley. 

1404.  As  regards  Plymouth  and  your  personal 
knowledge  of  the  method  adapted  there  to  get 
the  returns,  you  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  the 
Committee  that  they  are  unreliable,  have  you  ? — 
I  am  sure  of  it. 

1405.  And  from  your  experience  of  other  parts 
of  the  country  can  you  say  the  same  thing  ? — 
Yes,  in  Great  Yarmouth  for  instance,  it  is  im- 
possible without  some  system  of  registration  to 
get  at  the  amount  that  is  landed.  Perhaps  one- 
third  the  amount  of  flat  fish,  or  not  that,  is  landed. 
Not  more  than  one-fifth  is  landed  in  the  market 
and  sold,  the  rest  is  sent  away  by  the  owners  of 
the  vessels  to  London,  and  no  one  knows  what 
is  sent.  There  the  same  discrepancy  arises.  In 
the  earlier  years  the  amounts  landed  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  last  year  there  was  more  sent 
by  rail  than  was  landed  in  the  place. 

1406.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  fair,  as  I 
imderstand,  for  these  deductions  to  be  made,  or 
to  be  based  upon  figures? — I  do  not  think  so 
until  you  have  a  better  system  of  collecting 
statistics  of  that  kind. 

1407.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  with 
regard  to  a  better  system  of  collecting  statistics? 
— -I  think  the  only  plan  would  be  to  make  the 
fish  buyers  in  every  district  register  the  amount 
of  fish  they  bought.  For  instance,  the  turbot 
and  soles,  and  all  the  prime  fish  in  Plymouth 
is  put  on  the  quay  in  one  lot.  If  this  man  who 
coUects  the  statistics  attended  the  sales,  he 
could  not  say  how  many  pounds  of  soles  or  cwt. 
of  soles  were  sold,  and  at  what  price  per  cwt. 
Soles,  tiurbot,  brill,  dorys,  every  other  kind  of 
prime  fish,  is  sold  in  one  lump ;  so  many  pair  of 
soles,  so  many  turbots,  brills  and  other  fish,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dissect,  as  is  done  here, 
how  many  cwts.  of  soles  or  other  fish  there  are 
in  those  lots,  or  how  many  cwts.  of  brill,  and  at 
what  they  were  sold  ;  in  fact  they  were  all  sold 
together. 


Mr.  Hcary  Foster. 

1408.  I  suppose  the  quantity  sent  by  rail  is 
got  from  the  railway  companies  ? —  Yes,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  those  figures. 

1409.  So  that  you  say  the  railway  companies' 
figures  discredit  the  Board  of  Trade  figures? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1410.  And  do  you  contend  that  on  the  whole 
the  increase  spreads  over  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales? — Yes.  I  must  say  I  do  not  think 
the  increase  in  Hidl  and  Grimsby  is  proportionate 
with  the  amoimt  of  catching  power  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  aggregrate  catches  are  not  the  same  as 
they  were  10  years  ago. 

1411.  Do  you  agree  that  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  immature  fish  being  caught  in  the 
North  Sea  ? — I  cannot  doubt  that ;  I  know  it  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  quantity  caught. 

1412.  And  that  of  the  amount  of  fish  landed, 
whether  it  be  an  increased  or  diminished  quantity, 
a  very  large  percentage  is  practically  worthless 
and  unsaleable  ? — That  is  so. 

1413.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  West  of 
England;  is  it  ? — It  is  not. 

1414.  The  catch  of  fish  there  is  increasing, 
the  quality  of  the  catch  is  as  satisfactory  as  one 
could  wish  ? — Yes,  turbot  and  sole  have  been  as 
large  this  year  as  any  year  1  have  known,  that  is 
to  say,  the  size  of  the  fish  itself.  As  I  have 
before  explained,  the  water  is  deep,  and  the 
undersized  fish  get  into  very  shallow  waters, 
almost  into  the  breakers,  where  trawlers  do  not 
trawl,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  our  vessels  to 
catch  a  quantity  of  imdersized  fish. 

1415.  Such  being  your  opinion^  do  you  think 
that  there  is  any  national  demand  for  this 
suggested  legislation  ? — I  do  not,  especially  on 
the  lines  that  have  been  proposed  by  Hull  and 
Grimsby,  the  10-inch,  sole,  and  all  the  other  flat 
fish  12-mch.,  in  fact  I  am  confident  that  such  a 
measure  will  never  pass  the  House  of  Conunons. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1416.  Do  you  think  the  shrimper  does  anv 
harm  at  all  to  the  small  sized  fish  ? — No,  not  if 
properly  regulated.  We  have  passed  a  bye-law 
m  our  Committee  prohibiting  the  shrimper  from 
working.  Then  he  protested,  and  we  allowed 
the  shrimper  to  work,  but  with  this  proviso,  that 
he  takes  his  trawl  up  every  half-hour  and  cleans 
it.  If  a  shrimper  takes  his  trawl  up  and  turns 
it  out  every  half-hour  and  throws  the  small  fish 
away  they  live. 

Mr.  Ktarley. 

1417.  This  is  not  merely  a  local  opinion  of 
yours,  but  you  have  an  experience  extending 
from  Plymouth  for  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  east  coast,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  I  attended  a 
meeting  last  Wednesday  at  Lowestoft.  All  the 
smack  owners  were  there,  and  to  a  man  they  are 
against  this  legislation  as  unnecessary,  and 
Kamsgate  is  very  strong  against  it ;  I  hope  you 
will  call  witnesses  from  those  places^  especially 
fishermen.  Although  I  have  been  practically 
fishing  in  my  younger  days,  for  several  years  I 
have  not  been  fishing,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
very  valuable  if  you  called  men  actually  at  work 
now  to  give  evidence  on  the  matter. 

1418.  Su{y)osing 
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Mr.  KearUy — continued. 

1418.  Supposing  this  legislation  were  enacted 
and  it  became  ille^l  to  land  immature  fish,  the 
result  would  be,  that  considerable  quantities  of 
dead  fish  would  be  cast  back  into  the  sea,  is  not 
that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

1419.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  on  the 
fisheries? — It  is  generally  considered  amongst 
fishermen  that  if  any  quantities  of  fish  are 
so  thrown  overboard,  it  will  do  the  groimd 
where  the  fish  are  so  thrown  injury.  Of  course, 
fish  do  eat  each  other,  that  is  an  undoubted  fact 
as  to  several  kinds,  and  if  fish  are  thrown  over 
in  any  quantities,  it  would  do  the  ground  an 
injury.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  where  a  drift 
boat  (I  am  overseer  of  drift  boats  as  well  as 
of  trawlers)  loses  its  nets  with  the  fish  in  it 
through  the  weight  of  fish  breaking  the  rope  and 
nets  ;  no  herrings  can  be  caught  for  some  con- 
siderable distance  round  that  spot  where  those 
fish  have  been  lost. 

1420.  Fish  avoid  these  cemeteries,  as  it  were  ? 
—Yes. 

1421.  Have  you  no  large  fleet  of  steam 
trawlers  in  the  west? — We  have  no  steam 
trawlers. 

1422.  And  consequently  from  the  absence  of 
these  trawlers  your  fishing  groimds  remain  in 
perfect  condition  ? — That  is  so. 

1423.  Since  how  many  years,  have  the 
fisheries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  and 
that  area  been  fished,  on  a  large  scale  ? — Ply- 
mouth and  Brixham  for  a  verv  long  time, 
Brixham  especially.  Brixham  is  the  birthplace 
of  trawling,  and  trawling  was  conducted  from 
those  places  as  far  back  as  150  years,  and 
they  have  been  continuously  fishing  since  that 
time. 

1424.  Without  the  grounds  becoming  im- 
paired in  any  way? — Without  becoming  im- 
paired in  any  way.  Of  course  there  have  been 
bad  seasons  and  good  seasons,  but  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  seasons  now,  or  they  are  quite 
as  good,  taking  one  with  the  other,  as  they  were 
50  years  ago. 

1425.  Do  you  attribute  this  depletion  of 
fishing  groimds  by  steam  trawlers  to  the  fact 
that  the  groimds  have  no  rest  at  all? — That 
is  so. 

1426.  Whereas  with  the  sailing  trawlers  the 
exigencies  of  wind  and  tide  Insure  the  fishing 
groimds  getting  a  rest  ? — That  is  so. 

1427.  Are  these  steam  trawling  fleets  con- 
trolled by  large  capitalists  ?  —  Yes,  they  are 
undoubtedly. 

1428.  They  are  run  as  companies,  as  it  were  ? 
— Yes,  limited  liability  companies. 

1429.  And  consequently  the  sole  concern  is  to 
earn  a  dividend,  I  suppose  ? — Or  the  manager's 
salary. 

1430.  Of  course  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
sailing  trawlers  is  to  make  the  enterprise  pay  is 
it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  then,  of  course,  as  t  explained, 
almost  all  sailing  trawlers  are  owned  singly,  or 
men  have  perhaps  one  two  or  three  vessels. 
They  are  not  owned  by  companies  the  same  as 
steamers  are. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1431.  And  they  are  mostly  practical  fisher- 
men ? — Yes,  they  are  mostly  practical  fishermen, 
or  fish  buyers,  or  fish  salesmen. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1432.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  steam  traw- 
lers that  belong  to  companies,  fish  without 
having  any  regard  to  the  evil  consequences  of 
their  very  anxietv  to  catch  fish? — I  think  we 
have  heard  enough  of  that.  The  witness  before 
me  as  good  as  said  they  had  no  conscience,  they 
only  cared  for  their  livelihood  of  to-day. 

1433.  The  large  mesh  you  do  not  think  would 
be  a  remedy,  I  understand  ? — I  do  not  for  flat 
fish. 

1434.  Supposing  this  Committee  agreed  to 
some  restriction  of  size  of  fish,  vou,  as  repre- 
senting the  West,  would  have  no  objection,  would 
you,  to  the  Belgium  sizes  being  adopted  ? — No. 
We  consider  that,  as  far  as  the  inshore  fishing 
is  concerned,  it  would  do  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  lead  to  trouble  in  selecting  fish, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  strenuously 
object  to  such  legislation  as  that. 

1435.  You  spoke  about  some  international 
agreement  as  to  limiting  the  areas  of  known 
breeding  grounds,  and  places  where  young  fish 
are  known  to  resort;  ao  you  wish  to  prohibit 
steam  trawlers  going  there? — Every  kind  of 
trawlers  and  every  kind  of  fishing  for  flat  fish. 

1436.  But  is  there  not  some  method  or  some 
agreement  now  among  these  fishery  committees 
whereby  rivers,  bays  and  shores  are  protected  ? 
— Unfortunately  not  with  regard  to  rivers.  The 
fresh  water  fishermen,  the  conservancy  boards, 
have  a  large  representation  on  the  sea  fishery 
committees,  but  the  sea  fishery  district  com- 
mittees have  no  jurisdiction  over  their  waters ; 
they  come  in  and  control  our  fishing,  but  we  are 
not  allowed  to  control  theirs. 

1437.  Why  is  that?— The  Sea  Fisheries 
Regulation  .^ct  of  1888.  We  have  eight  con- 
servancy boards  in  Devonshire,  and  they  send 
eight  representatives.  One-third  of  the  fishery 
representatives  are  freshwater  fishermen. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

1438.  Do  they  attend  ? — Yes,  most  of  them 
do. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

1439.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  where  fish 
spawn,  is  it  in  deep  water  or  shallow  water?  — 
Flat  fish  spawn  in  deep  water,  and  then,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  the  young  fish  come 
into  shallow  waters  where  the  waters  are  warm. 

1440.  And  those  only  would  be  the  places  which 
would  require  protecting  ? — Yes. 

1441.  These  sandy  bays  which  they  frequent? 
— Yes,  just  so. 

1442.  But  there  are  places  which  small  fish 
frequent  away  from  the  coast,  are  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  is  in  shallow  water.  The  sun  has 
more  eflfect  on  shallow  water  than  ot.  deep  water 
in  the  summer  months  when  the  fish  are  small. 

1443.  Then  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  it  would 
be  only  the  sandy  bays  which  would  require  pro- 
tecting?— Oh  no;  wherever  there  are  shallow 
waters  the  young  fish  would  come. 

1444.  Is  it  a  question  simply  of  temperature  or 
H  4  because 
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Mr.  JKifar/fy— continued. 

because    they    are    feeding  grounds? — I  tlunk 
mostly  on  account  of  the  temperature. 

1445.  Temperature  has  a  very  great  influence 
you  think  on  the  development  of  the  fish  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1446.  I  believe  that  you  are  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending the  territorial  limits,  are  you  not? — 
Yes. 

1447.  Of  course  that  would  be  by  international 
agreement  ? — That  would  have  to  be  by  inter- 
national agreement.  It  would  not  have  any  effect 
on  our  coast  because  the  waters  are  so  deep,  but  on 
some  coasts  where  the  waters  are  shallow,  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit  would  be  onlj  shallow 
water,  and  in  those  places  where  there  is  shallow 
water  outside  the  three  miles  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  extend  the  area  so  that  the  local 
people  or  the  English  people  could  protect  their 
own  coasts  to  a  greater  extent. 

1448.  Outside  any  international  agreement,  do 
you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by 
these  sea  fisheries  district  committees  provided 
they  are  properly  constituted  ? — Yes,  I  tnink  so. 

1449.  For  the  preservation  of  home  fisheries 
at  all  events? — Undoubtedly. 

1450.  And  you  take  exception  to  them  for  the 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

moment  because  they  are  not  representative 
bodies  ? — They  are  not  representative.  A  large 
number  of  their  body  are  composed  of  county- 
men  who  know  nothing  about  fisning. 

1451.  Has  that  ever  been  suggested  by  yoti 
at  any  of  the  conferences  ? — Yes. 

1452.  Did  it  receive  much  support? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1453.  Your  trawlers  on  the  south  coast  do 
catch  a  certain  amount  of  immature  fish,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

1454.  Is  anv  of  that  so  small  as  to  be  practi- 
cally unsaleable  ? — A  little,  but  a  very  little. 

1455.  May  I  take  it  that,  supposing  the  size 
proposed  is  reduced,  that  is  to  say,  10  inches  for 
plaice  and  8  inches  for  soles,  you  would  not  have 
any  great  objection  to  it  ? — We  should  not  have 
any  great  objection  to  the  Belgian  scale,  which 
is  7  J  inches  for  all  flat  fish,  except  turbot  and 
brill.     I  should  not  agree  to  it  for  plaice. 

1456.  But  say  8  inches  for  soles  and  plaice ; 
you  would  not  object  to  that? — We  should  not 
seriously  object  to  that,  but  anything  over  that 
we  shoidd. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Saunders,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Mallock, 

1457.  You  are  a  fish  salesman,  are  you  not  ? — 
Fish  salesman  and  smack  owner  at  Brixham. 

1458.  And  I  believe  you  are  Chairman  of  the 
Smackowners'  Association  ? — Yes. 

1459.  That  is  the  association  which  represents 
the  trawling  interests  at  Brixham,  is  it  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1460.  So  we  may  assume  that  you  renresent 
the  feelings  of  the  Brixham  trawlers  ? — Yes ;  I 
am  sent  by  them,  or  at  their  request  I  come 
here. 

1461.  You  have  been  a  trawler  yourself,  have 
you  not,  for  some  years  ?— I  was  trawling  for  20 
years. 

1462.  How  long  have  you  ceased?—!  have 
been  ashore  about  10  years. 

1403.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sea 
and  fishing  all  your  life,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

1464.  And  as  far  as  I  know  your  father  before 
you  ? — Yes. 

1465.  Where  have  you  trawled  mostly  on  the 
south  and  west  coasts  ?  —  Mostly  from  the  Eddi- 
stone  to  Portland. 

1466.  Have  you  had  any  experience  else- 
where ? — Yes,  I  have  trawled  more  or  less  from 
the  Land's  End  to  Heligoland. 

1467.  As  a  fish  salesman  your  interest  is  not 
confined  to  trawlers  ? — No.  I  sell  seine  fish  as 
well. 

1468.  When  have  you  been  in  the  North  Sea 
chiefly  ?— In  the  spring  of  the  year  ;  the  spring 
and  the  summer  months. 

1469.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  fish  now  on  the  south  coast  ? — I  should 
say  we  have  lost  a  deal  of  hake  and  we  have  lost 
mullet ;  that  is,  they  do  not  come  in  the  quanti- 
ties they  did,  but  we  have  both.  As  to  all  bther 
kinds  there  is  no  falling-off  whatever. 


Mr.  A/a//<^A— continued. 

1470.  How  do  you  accoimt  for  the  fallin*^  off 
in  hake  and  mullet  ? — Because  we  do  not  get 
as  many  pilchards,  which  is  their  food,  and  I 
take  that  to  be  the  reason,  but  I  could  not  give 
any  particular  account  for  the  mullet  falling 
off. 

1471.  Can  vou  account  for  the  pilchards 
falling  off? — No,  not  at  all ;  they  go  in  shoals, 
and  I  cannot  account  for  their  not  coming  in  so 
great  numbers  as  they  used  to  do. 

1472.  Brixham,  of  course,  is,  as  Mr.  Little  has 
told  us,  one  of  the  oldest  fishing  ports  ? — I  be- 
lieve we  are  the  oldest  trawling  port  in  the 
kingdom. 

1473.  Older  than  Grimsby  and  these  other 
places  we  have  heard  of,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  they 
are  only  mushrooms  compared  to  Brixham, 

1474.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  in  the 
western  ground  there  has  been  any  falling  off,  do 
you  ? — None  whatever. 

1475.  Have  you  any  steam  trawlers  in  the 
west? — None. 

1476.  Do  you  take  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Little, 
with  regard  to  steam  trawling? — I  think  that 
fish  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  stand  against 
steam  trawling  in  clear  grounds. 

1477.  What  is  your  reason? — The  continuous 
work  of  a  steamer,  and  not  only  the  continuous 
work,  but  the  faster  going.  Tlien,  in  order  to 
keep  the  gear  on  the  bottom,  it  has  to  be  heavilj 
weighted,  so  that  what  it  does  not  catch  it 
kills.  I  take  it  to  be  far  more  destructive.  More 
than  that,  a  steamer  trawler  has  many  advan- 
tages over  a  sailing  trawler,  in  this  way  :  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  there  are  many  plots  of  rough 
ground,  what  the  fishermen  themselves  would 
call  the  tetty  grounds.  The  steam  trawlers  have 
often  found  where  these  grounds  lie  ;  they  buoy 
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off  and  keep  going  round  and  rou^d  them  in  a 
way  that  a  sailing  trawler  could  not  possibly  do, 
and  so  by  doing  that  they  have  disturbed  the 
breeding  grounds. 

1478.  And  you  account  for  the  damage  which 
you  think  steam  trawlers  have  done  in  tnis  way, 
m  addition  to  the  actual  amount  of  fish  they 
catch  ? — Yes. 

1479.  Besides  the  fact  that  one  witness  told 
us  that  a  steam  trawler  would  catch  three  times 
as  much  as  a  smack  ? — ^Yes. 

1480.  Do  the  Brixham  trawlers  go  to  the  east 
of  the  Start  Point? — Yes.  Our  home  ground 
would  be  20  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Start 
Point. 

1481.  What  do  you  catch  there? — Principally 
whiting,  dabs,  and  plaice.  There  are  soles  and 
rays  and  gurnets  caught  there,  but  place,  whiting, 
and  dabs  are  the  principal  fish  caught  there, 
and  they  are  caught  there  in  very  large 
numbers. 

1482.  How  long  ago  were  you  fishing  in  the 
North  Sea  ? — About  ten  years  since. 

1483.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  North 
Sea  fishii^  now  ? — The  only  thing  I  know  about 
it  is  that  it  has  become  so  unremunerative  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  that  wc  cannot  send  a 
vessel  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

1484.  And  now,  practically,  none  of  the 
trawlers  from  Brixham  go,  do  they  ?— No,  not  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  We  have  had  as  many 
as  80  vessels  go  away  year  by  year  to  the  North 
Sea,  and  never  failea,  but  they  have  given  it  up 
altogether  for  the  last  four  or  five  yearj«.  Where 
I  have  caught  five  or  six  trunks  of  soles  in  a 
night  myself  many  a  time  we  could  not  get  that 
number  of  pairs  latterly. 

1485.  Do  they  go  to  the  North  Sea  at  any 
other  time  ? — This  winter  they  went  just  before 
Christmas,  and  came  back  a  month  afterwards. 
They  were  there  for  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
months,  December  and  January. 

1486.  Have  the  number  of  trawlers  at  Brixham 
increased  of  late  years  ? — Very  considerably. 

1487.  They  would  have  increased  more  had  it 
not  been  for  local  circumstances,  I  believe?— 
Only  for  want  of  harbour  accommodation  ;  that 
retards  the  growth  of  a  much  ^eater  fleet  than 
we  have,  but  still  we  have  a  large  nmnber  of 
vessels  there  now. 

1488.  1  want  to  know  what  you  think  about  a 
close  season  ;  do  you  think  a  close  season  would 
be  of  any  advantage?— I  think  a  close  season, 
say  from  March  to  October,  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial, if  all  ground  nets  were  kept  off,  but  if  you 
are  simply  to  keep  off  trawls  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  of  any  service  whatever. 

1489.  Of  course  you  are  speaking  for  the  west 
coast  now,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1490.  You  think  that  a  close  season  for  trawl- 
ing only  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  ? — I  do  not 
see  of  what  use  it  can  be,  for  the  groimd  seine 
that  hauls  on  the  beach  kills  all  the  small  fish 
there;  that  is  the  most  destructive  engine  we 
have  got  our  way. 

1491.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  do 
you  think  that  legislation  is  advisable  or  not,  or 
do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  thing,  because  an  eighth 
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of  an  inch  over  or  an  eighth  kA  an  inch  imder 
brings  a  man  under  the  lash  of  the  law  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  on 
the  deck  when  a  fish  is  haU-an-inch  under  size. 
I  think  a  close  season  would  be  far  better  if  the 
trawlers  were  kept  away,  and  the  breeding 
grounds  imdisturbed.  I  think  in  deep  waters 
you  would  kiU  less  small  fish,  and  the  act  of 
throwing  them  away  would  serve  no  good  pur* 
pose. 

1492.  At  present  do  you  land  much  fish  that 
is  unsaleable? — We  land  none  that  is  unsale- 
able. 

1493.  So  that,  practically,  there  would  be  a 
great  waste  of  food  if  all  the  fish  below  a  certain 
limit  were  thrown  overboard,  would  there  not  ? — 
Of  what  we  catch  in  deep  water  a  very  small 

Eercentage  is  thrown  away.     It  is  only  in  the 
ays  where  we  get  anytlung  of  that  sort,  and 
then  only  in  the  summer  months. 

1494.  If  some  limitation  was  inevitable,  what 
should  you  be  inclined  to  put  it  at ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  you  had  to  submit  to  legislation? — I 
should  say  eight  inches. 

1495.  For  plaice  and  soles  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  find 
there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  as  to  that. 
I  have  attended  a  conference  where  our  Grimsby 
and  Hull  friends  have  been,  and,  although  they 
have  been  anxious  to  fix  the  size  of  the  putice  on 
a  large  scale,  they  would  not  be  willing  to  go  so 
high  for  a  turbot  as  we  do.  Then,  as  to  lemon 
soles,  we  do  not  catch  them  as  large  as  they  do, 
and  there  is  that  difference  in  different  districts. 

1496.  Do  you  consider  that  soles  caught  in 
Torbay  and  along  there  are  better  than  soles  of 
the  same  size  caught  on  the  east  coast  ? — I  cer- 
tainly think  so. 

1497.  I, asked  Mr.  Little  the  question,  and  I 
thou^t  I  remembered  his  being  present  at  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Conference  a  little  while  ago ;  were 
you  there  ? — I  have  seen  them  produced  there  on 
different  occasions. 

1498.  Do  you  remember  if  it  was  not  generally 
admitted  that  small  soles  from  the  western 
coasts  were  much  more  valuable  than  soles  of 
the  same  size  from  the  east  coast  ?— That  theory 
has  always  been  accepted  when  I  have  heard  the 
question  asked. 

1499.  Therefore,  do  you  think  that  if  there  is 
any  hardship  in  limiting  the  sale,  it  would  press 
much  more  seriously  on  the  fishermen  on  the 
south  coast  than  it  would  on  other  coasts? — I 
think  so,  yes. 

1500.  With  regard  to  the  lemon  soles  and 
plaice,  are  there  as  many  of  them  now  on  the 
south  coast  as  there  were  formerly,  do  you 
think  ? — I  should  say  we  catch  50  to  1  to  what 
we  did  three  years  ago.  That  is,  lemon  soles 
principally  ;  but  we  have  had  a  similar  increase 
m  plaice. 

1501.  With  regard  to  the  small  flat  fish,  do 
mackerel  interfere  with  them  in  any  way  ? — No  ; 
do  you  mean  does  the  catching  of  mackerel 
interfere  with  them  ? 

1502.  Yes  ? — It  need  not  necessarily  interfere. 
Mackerel  seining  goes  on  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  Torbay  and  round  the  southern  shores,  but  if 
they  work  as  they  should  work,  and  tuck  their 
seines  in  two  fathoms  of  water,  everything  but 
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the  mackerel  c«uld  be  let  go,  even  if  it  k  in  the 
seine. 

1503.  You  think  there  may  be  no  damage 
done  to  the  mackerel  and  even  the  sprats,  do 
you  ? — No. 

1504.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Little  was 
asked,  about  the  Board  of  Trade  Return,  do 
you  remember  a  comparison  being  made  at 
Brixham  between  these  returns  of  the  Market 
Commissioners*  Returns  ? — Yes. 

1505.  And  the  Board  of  Trade  Return,  I 
think,  exceeded  that  of  the  Market  Commis- 
sioners?— ^They  exceeded  it  in  value  by  many 
thousands  of  tons. 

1506.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
estimate  was  that  many  thousands  of  tons  of  fish 
more  were  sent  away  from  Brixham  than  the 
Market  Commissioners  admitted? — Yes,  and 
many  thousand  pounds  more  in  value  too. 

1507.  Ajid  the  Market  Commissioners  can  tell 
absolutely  what  is  landed,  can  they  not? — As 
salesmen  we  are  boimd  to  make  a  statement  to 
them.  We  are  licensed  by  them,  and  bound  to 
make  a  statement  to  them  of  all  we  selL 

1508.  And  they  have  much  better  means  of 
obtaining  information  than  the  Board  of  Trade 
have,  have  they  not  ? — 1  say  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  no  means  of  getting  an  accurate  return. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  in  Brixham  are 
simply  guess  work. 

1509.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a  limitation 
of  areas  the  definition  of  areas  and  their  manage- 
ment could  be  dealt  with  by  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Committees? — Not  as  at  present  composed.  I 
think  the  larger  interests  are  very  badly  repre- 
sented on  the  Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Committee. 

1510.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  offish,  as  far 
as  you  know,  in  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  Irish 
coast  ? — We  have  not  known  the  Bristol  Channel 
but  a  few  years ;  of  course  it  is  quite  a  new 
thing,  but  it  is  not  what  it  was.  This  year  has 
been  a  fairly  good  year,  but  it  was  a  very  short 
season. 

1511.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses 
that  if  fish  were  once  caught  and  put  back  into 
the  sea  they  would  not,  or  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  them  would  not,  live  ?:— In  the  western 
grounds,  which  are  principally  our  grounds,  there 
is  deep  water  and  there  is  any  amoimt  of  bottom 
soil  coming  up  with  the  fish,  which  must 
necessarily  kill  the  smaller  fish  if  not  the  larger, 
but  as  a  rule  the  bulk  of  it  is  dead,  and  being  all 
mixed  up  with  the  soil  there  would  be  very  little 
that  could  be  put  back  alive. 

1512.  And  you  think  that  in  your  fishing 
ground  you  cannot  fish  without  catching  a  large 
amount  of  what  has  been  described  as  under- 
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sized  fish,  do  you  ? — No,  we  do  not  catch  a  large 
amount. 

1513.  But  you  cannot  avoid  catchins  it  to  an 
extent,  can  you? — No,  it  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Little  is  quite  right  in  what  he  said  about  a 
flat  fish,  because  a  dab  and  a  plaice  carry  a  bone 
at  the  navel  which  prevents  them  coming  through 
the  mesh ;  1  have  seen  their  heads  through  by 
the  score,  but  they  could  not  get  through, 
whereas  a  whiting  or  a  mullet  would  dart 
straight  through. 

1514.  So  that  all  that  is  caught  would  be 
absolutely  wasted  if  it  could  not  be  landed  ?— 
Yes,  it  must  be. 

Chairman. 

1515.  You  would  not  object,  I  understand,  to 
the  size  of  10  inches  for  brill  and  turbot,  and 
eight  inches  for  soles  and  plaice,  would  you  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  should. 

1516.  I  mean  if  the  standard  was  reduced  to 
that  limit  you  would  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Hull  and  Grimsby  men  ? — I  think  we  should 
accept  those  sizes. 

1517.  Without  injuring  your  own  trade? — 
Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  I  think  it  must  cause  a  lot 
of  friction  if  you  are  going  to  seize  fish  because 
it  is  half-an-inch  under  size,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Where  a  fisherman  has  a  catch  and  it  lies 
on  his  deck  the  same  as  it  does  with  us,  he 
throws  them  into  a  box ;  he  cannot  stay  to 
measure  them. 

1518.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  one  from 
the  other  you  think  ? — It  is  not  impossible  to 
separate  them;  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  tell  by  his  eye  the  fish  tlmt  is  over  and  the 
fish  that  is  under,  and  when  it  is  bad  weather, 
and  he  has  to  get  his  canvas  in,  and  look  after 
the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  he  cannot  do  every- 
thing, and  perhaps  the  end  of  it  is  he  finds 
himself  fined  because  he  has  something  he  ought 
not  to  have  in  his  box. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster, 

15 IP.  Do  you  suggest  that  as  a  practical 
difficulty  ? — I  have  said  so  all  the  way  through. 

Chairman, 

1520.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  refer  to  ? — No. 

1521.  You  are  at  any  rate  of  opinion  that,  so 
far  as  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  England  are 
concerned,  the  fisheries  have  not  fallen  off? — 
Decidedly. 

1522.  And  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
for  legislation  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  their 
satisfactory  condition  ? — That  is  quite  so. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton  Jodrell. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

Mr.  Fumess. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Heneage. 


Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Rensbaw. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Mr.  heneage,  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  John  Whitfield  Hame,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1523.  Are  you  a  smack  owner  at  Lowestoft  ? 
—Yes. 

1524.  I  think  you  are  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association  ? 
-Yes. 

1625.  For  how  long  have  you  been  a  member? 
-For  seven  years. 

1526.  Have  you  long  been  connected  with  the 
trawl  fishing  trade  ? — All  my  life. 

1527.  Always  at  Lowestoft? — Fifteen  years 
at  Lowestoft,  and  prior  to  that  at  HtiU. 

1528.  Then  I  suppose  you  can  tell  us  some- 
thing as  to  the  rise  of  the  t]rawl  industry  in 
Lowestoft  ? — Yes  ;  shall  I  give  you  a  short 
history  of  it. 

1529.  Yes  ? — The  real  rise  of  the  trawl  industry 
at  Lowestoft  commenced  about  the  year  1860.  At 
that  period  there  would  be  about  a  dozen  to  20 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  averaging  from  25  to  30 
tons.  At  that  time  ice  was  scarcely  introduced 
into  the  fishing  industry,  and  the  vessels  worked 
more  at  home  on  what  is  known  as  the  Lowestoft 
Flats,  where  thev  caught  a  large  quantity  of 
soles.  Shortly  after  1860  some  of  the  men  who 
had  migrated  from  Brixham  to  Ramsgate,  com- 
menced coming  to  Lowestoft  with  their  fish,  and 
eventually  made  Lowestoft  their  home,  and  this 
laid  the  foimdation  of  the  enormous  trawling 
business  now  carried  on  at  Lowestoft. 

1530.  I  believe  Lowestoft,  so  far  as  the  im- 
portation of  fish  is  concerned,  is  now  the  second 
fishing  port  in  the  kingdom,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  if 
you  include  all  kinds  of  fish.  Ice  about  this 
time  was  introduced  into  the  fishing  trade  ;  that 
is  to  sav,  vessels  carried  ice  to  sea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  fish,  and  were  conse- 
quently able  to  go  on  longer  voyages. 

1531.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  vessels 
in  1860,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1532.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  vessels 
in  1870? — The  vessels  greatly  increased  in  num- 
bers and  in  tonnage  also,  so  that  in  1870  we  find 
the  number  had  increased  to  about  60,  and  the 
tonnage  would  be  about  50  tons  each.  In  1880,  we 
find  that  the  vessels  had  increased  to  120,  and  at 
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the  present  time  we  have  325  vessels.  The  ton- 
nage to  this  time  has  risen  from  50  tons  per 
vessel  to  80,  and  the  length  of  trawl  beam  from 
30  feet  to  about  48  feet. 

1533.  I  believe  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
they  are  going  back  now  to  the  old  size? — 
Yes ;  the  general  impression  is  that  the  larger 
vessels  are  not  suitable  to  the  port,  and  we  are 
going  back  to  the  smaller  vessels  of  45  to  50  tons, 
and  are  adding  a  great  number  of  vessels  to  the 
fleet. 

1534.  A  great  many  have  been  built  recently, 
have  there  not? — Yes. 

1535.  Are  there  any  steam  trawlers  that  go 
out  of  Lowestoft? — Ino,  not  at  present.  We 
had  a  company  started  about  three  years  ago, 
but  they  came  to  grief,  and  lost  about  10,000/. 
capital  in  three  years. 

1536.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Lowestoft  are  interested  in 
this  trade  ? — I  thought  about  a  third,  but  I  find, 
on  making  inquiries,  fully  a  half  depend  on  the 
fishing  trade. 

1537.  The  population  is  about  26,000,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

1538.  As  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Lowestoft  trawlers  work,  cim  you  tell  us  any- 
thing about  that? — ^The  grounds  upon  which  our 
vessels  work  may  be  roughly  denned  as  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  5130  and  53*30.  The 
whole  of  that  ground  is  more  or  less  worked  by 
the  vessels  from  Low-estoft. 

1539.  Do  they  \  fish  in  those  grounds  round 
about  Heligoland  ? — No.  I  have  known  an  iso- 
lated case  or  two,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence 
when  our  vessels  go  there. 

1540.  Do  the  Lowestoft  boats  work  in  fleets, 
or  do  they  work  independently  ? — As  a  rule,  the 
Lowestoft  vessels  work  on  what  is  known  as  the 
single  boat  system ;  that  is,  each  vessel  goes  out 
for  its  own  independent  catch,  but  in  the  summer 
months,  perhaps  for  a  cor.  pie  of  months,  we  do 
form  ourselves  into  small  fleets. 

1541.  That  is  the  contrast  between  your  mode 
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of  fishing  and  that  of  Hull  and  Grimsby,  is  it 
not? — l^s. 

1542.  As  to  the  time  that  your  trawls  are 
down,  we  have  been  told  by  the  other  witnesses 
that  die  average  may  be  taken  as  six  hours,  the 
length  of  the  tide? — I  should  think  our  average 
would  be  about  that. 

1543.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  rate 
of  speed?  —  We  should  roaintam  a  speed  of 
about  two  miles  an  hour  to  do  effective  fishing. 

1544.  As  to  the  question  of  the  sizes  of  the 
fish  that  are  caught,  of  course  you  are  aware  of 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  at  the 
National  Sea  Fisheries  annual  conferences,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

1545.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  those  dis- 
cussions yourself  ? — Yes,  several  times. 

1546.  Have  you  supported  the  resolutions 
that  have  been  passed  by  those  conferences  in 
favour  of  limiting  the  size  of  fiat  fish,  and  asking 
for  legislation  on  the  subject  ? — I  have  not. 

1547.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  propositioti 
meets  with  any  support  at  all  in  the  Lowestoft 
trade? — The  trade  is  unanimously  opposed  to  it 
at  Lowestoft.  During  one  of  the  conferences 
held  at  the  Fishmongers  Hall,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  go  to  Billingsgate  and  inspect  some 
of  the  boxes  of  fish  being  landed  by  the  Hull 
and  Grimsby  fieet,  and  during  my  whole  expe- 
rience at  Lowestoft,  I  have  never  seen  anything 
approaching  it  in  size  landed  in  our  market 

1548.  In  what  way ;  do  vou  mean  you  have 
never  seen  anything  so  small  ? — ^No. 

1549.  You  mean  in  the  Lowestoft  market  ? — 
Yes. 

1550.  What  is  the  smallest  size  of  fish  which 
you  see  in  the  Lowestoft  market,  taking  soles 
and  plaice,  for  instance?— I  should  say  the  very 
smallest  that  are  sold  in  the  market  would  be 
soles  eight  inches.  1  here  may  be  an  odd  pair 
or  two  below  that,  but  nothing  worth  con- 
sidering. 

1551.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  if  soles  under 
eight  inches  were  brought  into  the  market,  they 
would  be  unsaleable? — We  never  see  such  things ; 
they  are  never  brought  in  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  a  sale  of  them. 

1552.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Belgian  law 
which  exists  at  the  present  moment? — I  have 
heard  of  the  Belgian  size ;  I  did  not  know  it 
was  a  law. 

1553.  Yes,  it  is  a  law.  Do  you  know  the 
size  for  soles  and  plaice  is  7*2  inches? — Yes. 

1554.  Supposing  it  was  found  practicable  to 
apply  that  law  here,  that  would  not  on  your 
evidence  interfere  with  the  trade  of  Lowestoft  ? 
— As  a  port  I  do  not  think  it  would  inflict  any 
injury  on  the  port,  although  we  are  unauimouslv 
of  opinion  diat  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  it 
out. 

1555.  Why  is  it  impracticable  ? — Because  it 
bristles  with  difficulties. 

1556.  Will  you  suggest  what  some  of  the 
difficulties  are  which  occur  to  jour  mind  ? — The 
supervision  of  the  sizes  we  think  would  be  most 
harrassing  to  the  business. 

1557.  lou  mean  by  that,  if  there  were  a  law 
limiting  the  size  (o  8  inches,  and  if  a  man  were 
to  have  a  fish  amongst  his  catch,  or  were  to 


Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

import  a  fish  under  that  size,  he  would  be  liable 
to  harrassing  proceedings  if  the  law  were  en- 
forced ? — Yes.  The  fishing  has  to  be  done  m  a 
hurried  maimer ;  the  vesseU  come  in,  and  expedi- 
tion is  the  very  essence  of  the  trade,  and  any 
check  on  that  would  be  disastrous,  I  should  say. 

1558.  With  reference  to  the  plaice  which  are 
caught,  what  do  you  say? — Since  this  inquiry 
was  mooted,  I  have  been  taking  special  notice  as 
to  the  sizes  of  our  plaice  that  are  landed  in 
Lowestoft  Market,  and  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
measure  several  specimens  that  have  been  landed, 
I  find  that  we  never  get,  or  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions get,  anything  below  8  inches  ;  and  it  is  so 
seldom  we  get  anything  below  8  inches  that  it  is 
not  worth  mentioning. 

1559.  Whereabouts  do  you  catch  your  plaice 
mostly  ? — ^We  get  them  more  or  less  all  over  our 
grounds. 

1560.  Do  you  fish  at  all  around  the  Mask 
Lightship? — Yes;  there  is  one  special  piece  of 
ground  there  where  they  have  fished  for  30  years, 
and  always  caught  the  same  class  of  fish  :  a 
small-sized  plaice,  ranging  from  10  to  12  inches. 

1561.  When  you  say  ''always,**  do  you  mean 
whatever  season  of  the  year  thepr  happen  to  fish 
there?— Old  fishermen  tell  me  if  they  have  been 
fishing  there  in  January,  they  have  caught  the 
same  sized  fish  as  the^  have  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  by  them  to  be 
a  species  which  never  grows  any  bigger,  but 
whether  that  is  so  or  not,  I  have  not  sufficient 
scientific  knowledge  to  prove. 

1562.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the 
average  catches  of  fish  at  Lowestoft  from  your 
experience,  and  as  to  whether  the  average  catch 
has  fallen  off,  or  has  been  increased,  or  has  been 
maintained? — I  have  been  making  careful  in- 
quiries  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  to  make 
perfectly  sure  I  have  applied  to  the  general 
manager  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  has  supplied  me  with  tablea  showing 
the  weights  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  that 
have  been  landed  in  our  market.  I  may  say 
that  Lowestoft  stands  in  a  somewhat  unique 
position  as  to  these  statistics,  perhaps  more  so 
than  most  towns  in  the  United"  Kingdom.  For 
every  box  of  fish  we  have  to  pay  a  toll  of  Id.  to 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  with  the  fieet  of  20  vessels  I  have 
been  looking  aflber,  our  charges  and  the  Great 
Eastern  charges  do  not  vary  more  than  6d.  in  a 
year,  that  must  be  a  good  record,  I  should 
think. 

1563.  That  is  important  because  we  have  had 
evidence  as  to  the  great  variation  between  the 
Railway  Company  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns? — I  have  worked  out  these  tables  from 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company^  which  I 
will  hand  in,  and  I  find  that  they  agree  with  my 
own  books  as  near  as  could  be  expected. 

1564.  One  of  those  tables  shows,  does  it  not, 
that  there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  style  of 
fish  which  go  under  the  description  of  offal, 
which  is  the  coarser  fish  ? — Yes. 

1565.  And  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  prime? 
— Yes ;  I  find  that  table  is  a  little  misleading  on 
going  carefully  into  it,  because  we  have  a  large 
number  of  vessels  coming  into  Lowestoft  which 
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make  only  two  or  three  trips  a  year.  French 
vessels  come  there^  and  Etamsgate  vessels  come 
in  there. 

1566.  In  what  way  do  you  say  the  table  is 
misleadiug  ? — It  is  a  little  misleading  as  to  the 
actual  facts,  because  our  own  vessels*  average 
would  come  out  at  rather  more  than  the  figures 
show.  The  reason  is,  that  we  have  several  ves- 
sels coming  to  Lowestoft,  only  making  perhaps 
two  or  three  trips  a  year,  which  brings  down  the 
average  of  the  other  vessels. 

1567.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  figures  are  in- 
accurate ? — No,  the  figures  are  perfectly  accurate. 

1568.  In  order  that  it  may  be  put  in,  it  is  ne- 
cessary you  should  read  it ;  so  perhaps  you  will 
do  so.  Will  you  give  us  in  your  own  way  from 
that  table,  if  you  have  verified  it,  what  you  wish 
to  say  ? — I  applied  to  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  for  the  returns 
of  fish  landed  in  Lowestoft  market  for  the  last 
10  years. 

1569.  Having  got  that  return,  what  then  ? — 
Having  got  these  returns  I  referred  to  my  own 
books,  and  I  find  that  they  come  out  as  ac- 
curately as  you  could  expect  them  to  come  out. 
Within  a  very  few  cwts.  they  come  out  the  same 
as  my  own  books  show,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  accurate  record.  I  have  made  enquiries  of 
other  owners  in  the  town,  and  their  books  also 
agree  with  it,  so  I  think  that  is  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  K  ear  ley, 

1570.  The  railway  company  have  every  reason, 
I  suppose,  to  make  a  correct  return,  have  they 
not  r — Yes. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster, 

1571.  Give  us  the  figures,  if  you  please  ? — I 
find  in  1883  we  landed  227  score  of  cod,  18,056 
of  prime  and  59,39«3  of  ofial.  In  1884  we  landed 
2,010  score  of  cod,  18,613  of  prime  and  59,640 
of  offal.  In  1885  the  figures  were  225  scores  of 
cod,  24,228  of  prime  and  77,948  of  offal.  In 
1886  we  landed  372  score  of  cod,  28,208  of  prime 
and  90,482  of  offal.  In  1887,  101  score  of  cod, 
24,341  of  prime  and  87,710  of  offaL  In  1888,^  53 
score  of  cod,  23,022  of  prime  and  117,552  of  offal. 
In  1889,  169  score  of  cod,  24,844  of  prime  and 
128,156  of  offal.  In  1890, 151  score  of  cod,  25,647 
of  prime  and  136,810  of  offal.  In  1891, 32  score  of 
cod,  34,701  of  prime  and  189,770  of  offal.  In  1892, 
338  score  of  cod,  32,013  of  prime  and  210,504  of 
oflTal.  I  have  compared  that  table  with  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  nave  sailed  out  of  Lowestoft 
for  the  various  years,  and  the  result  of  that  is 
this:  In  1883  I  find,  according  to  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company's  books,  that  there 
were  157  vessels  regularly  hailing  from  Lowestoft, 
averaging  128  cwts.  of  prime  and  380  cwts.  of 
offal.  In  1884,  167  vessels,  averaging  111  cwts. 
of  prime  and  355  cwts.  of  offal.  In  1885,  173 
vessels,  averaging  140  cwts.  of  prime  and  450 
cwts.  of  offal.  In  1886,  168  vessels,  averaging 
160  cwts.  of  prime  and  538  cwts.  of  offaL  In 
1887,  190  vessels,  averaging  128  cwts.  of  prime 
and  461  cwts.  of  offal.  In  1888,  230  vessels, 
averaging  100  cwts.  of  prime  and  510  cwts.  of 
offal.  In  1889,  235  vessels,  averaging  105  cwts. 
of  prime  and  546  cwts.  of  offal.     In   1890,  260 
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vessels,  averaging  99  cwts.  of  prime  and  527  cMs. 
of  offal.  In  1891,  265  vessels,  averaging  ^31 
cwts.  of  prime  and  717  cwts  of  offal.  In  1892, 
360  vessels,  averaging  100  cwts.  of  prime  and 
684  cwts  of  offal. 

1572.  That  is  a  large  increase  then  in  the  dSsl? 
— Yes,  that  shows  a  very  large  increase. 

1573.  That  is  as  to  the  quantity  per  boat. 
Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  average  size 
of  the  fish,  has  it  deteriorated  in  your  experience 
during  the  last  20  years  ? — I  have  made  every 
inquiry  among  all  fishermen  who  belong  to 
Lowestoft.  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of 
measuring  mvself,  and  from  my  own  personal 
observation  I  should  think  the  sizes  have  not 
varied  anything  noticeable. 

Chairman. 

1574.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  offal  fish  and  the  great  decrease  in 
the  prime  fish  ? — That  is  a  question  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  answer.  It  seems  to 
me  the  fish  vary  like  the  seasons.  Jn  hot  seasons 
we  get  a  large  supply  and  in  cold  seasons  we  get 
a  much  smaller  supply.  The  present  hot  weather 
we  have  had  has  made  a  great  effect  on  the 
supply. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1575.  And  the  calm  weather  acts  as  a  close 
season  practically  on  your  trawlers,  does  it  not? 

J  6S. 

1576.  You  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  wind 
in  order  to  fish? — Yes. 

1577.  Within  the  last  few  days  have  you  gone 
through  the  market  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
size  of  the  fish  ? — Yes. 

1578.  Tell  the  Conunittee  what  you  did?  — 
Yesterday  I  turned  out  two  boxes  of  plaice  landed 
from  Lowestoft  vessels.  I  found  one  box  con* 
tained  1 10  plaice  and  the  other  one  90  fish.  The 
smallest  fish  I  found  in  the  box  containing  the 
110  measured  12  inches,  and  the  smallest  in  the 
one  containing  90  was  13  inches. 

1579.  Was  that  a  fair  average? — Yes,  I  took 
a  box  at  random. 

1580.  Do  you  know  what  ground  these  fish 
were  brought  from  ? — The  vessels  would  be  fish- 
ing well  over  on  to  the  Dutch  coast  I  should 
think,  perhaps  from  30  to  40  miles  from  the 
Dutch  coast. 

1581.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  now  as  to  price 
and  as  to  how  that  compares  with  the  last  10  or 
20  years  ? — I  find  that  the  average  price  of  soles 
for  the  last  10  years,  say,  at  Lowestoft,  according 
to  our  books,  come  out :  soles  6t  per  cwt.,  plaice 
\5s.  to  16«.,  and  haddock  I  find  come  out  at 
rather  less  than  I  originally  worked  it  out ;  it 
comes  out  to  about  7*.  to  8*. 

1582.  How  does  that  compare  with  prices  10 
years  ago,  we  will  say? — It  is  higher. 

1583.  The  Chairman  asked  you  to  what  you 
attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  prime  ? — I  tmnk 
the  enormous  catching  power  tnat  has  been  put 
into  the  North  Sea  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  that. 

1584.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  methods  of  steam  trawling? — It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  fishermen  at  Lowestoft 
and  those  interested  in  the  trade,  that  the  steam 
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trawler  has  done  a  lot  of  injury  in  that  way,  and 
that  they  practically  give  the  ground  no  rest 
whatever.  They  have  a  trawl  on  both  sides  of 
the  vessel,  where  a  sailing  vessel  has  only  one 
trawl,  and  as  soon  as  one  trawl  is  up  the  other  is 
put  down,  and  no  matter  whether  there  is  wind 
or  not,  the  steam  trawler  can  work.  Another 
thing  is,  the  sailing  trawler  has  to  work  back 
over  his  ground  ap;ain.  He  must  work  back  to 
his  ground  again  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  tide,  whereas  with  a  steamer  there  is  no 
time  lost,  from  the  day  they  leave  the  harbour  to 
the  time  they  are  back  again,  the  trawl  is  con- 
tinually at  work. 

1586.  You  know  there  has  been  a  suggestion 
made  as  to  preventing  the  capture  of  immature 
or  undersized  fish ;  do  you  think  it  would  be 
practicable  by  any  means  to  prevent  that  ? — As 
we  find  that  immature  fish  more  or  less  are 
caught  all  over  the  North  Sea,  it  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  capture  of  im- 
mature fish« 

1586.  Would  any  alteration  in  the  mesh  of 
the  net  be  of  any  advantage  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  useless  attempting  such  a  thing. 

1587.  Why? — Because  the  draught  of  the 
vessel  through  the  water,  any  practical  fisherman 
knows,  draws  the  meshes  together,  and  it  does 
not  matter  how  small  the  fish  is,  it  gets  trapped, 
until  the  vessel  begins  to  heave  the  net  up, 
by  which  time  the  fish  has  been  killed,  and  is 
useless. 

Chairman, 

1588.  May  we  take  it  you  are  against  any 
such  restriction  whatever,  and  are  not  prepared 
to  consider  any  ? — We  wish  to  be  left  alone  in 
the  matter. 

1589.  And  you  are  against  any  restriction  of 
any  sort  ? — Yes. 

1590.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  any  of 
the  previous  witnesses  ? — I  have  seen  some 
reports  in  the  papers. 

1591.  And  1  understand  you  are  against  any 
restriction  of  any  sort? — Yes. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster, 

1592.  You  cannot,  of  course,  know  what  pro- 
posals may  be  in  any  man's  mind  ? — No. 

1593.  And,  therefore,  you  cannot  say  you 
would  be  against  them,  unless  you  knew  what 
they  were,  I  suppose  you  mean  by  that,  that 
at  present  you  have  not  heard  of  any  practicable 
suggestion  ? — Yes. 

Major  Jones. 

1594.  You  told  us  that  there  were  immature 
fish  all  over  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes. 

1595.  Do  you  mean  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ? 
— Yes.  When  I  call  them  immature,  I  should 
say  undersized  fish,  comparing  them  with  the 
Belgian  size. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster, 

1596.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
a  very  large  quantity  of  immature  fish  is  being 
destroyed  annually  in  the  North  Sea  ? — I  do. 

1597.  Do  you  believe  that  the  North  Sea  is 
being  over-fished  ? — I  do,  * 


Mr.  Harry  jFo«fer— continued. 

1598.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for 
an  admitted  evil  ? — If  I  may  give  my  own  idea 
on  the  question,  and  I  have  thought  the  matter 
well  over,  I  think  the  remedy  would  be  to  stop 
the  importation  of  immense  capital  into  the 
trade,  which  has  practically  swamped  it. 

Dr.  Clark. 

1599.  Do  you  mean  in  steam  or  sailing  vessels  ? 
— It  has  been  done  in  both  directions.  I  think  that 
any  trade,  and  that  has  always  been  my  idea,  will 
bear  the  profits  from  that  trade  being  reinvested 
in  it,  but  if  you  sweep  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds,  as  has  been  done,  it  will  not  only 
swamp  the  fishing  industry,  but  any  industry  of 
a  like  nature. 

Chairman. 

1600.  You  mean,  do  you,  that  you  wish  the 
capital  in  the  trade  should  only  be  the  capital  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  should  not  be  swamped 
by  large  capitalists  ? — I  will  not  be  so  mean  as 
that. 

1601.  You  mean  strange  capital? — What  I 
mean  is  this  :  That  the  fishing  industry  seems 
to  be  a  working  man's  business ;  it  has  sprung 
from  poor  men  who  have  had  to  work  their  way 
up  from  a  very  poor  class  of  people,  and  we  find 
those  are  the  people  who  can  make  it  prosper. 
Big  capitalists  have  brought  money  into  the 
business,  and  worked  it  on  very  dift'erent  lines, 
with  results  that  have  been  most  disastrous. 
The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  is  a  case  in  point. 

1602.  Of  the  number  of  j^our  trawl  boats 
how  many  are  owned  by  practical  fishermen  ? — 
Ninety  per  cent.,  and  I  attribute  the  prosperity 
of  Lowestoft  to  that  alone. 

1603.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  anv  legislation 
would  be  possible  to  prevent  capital  going  into 
the  trade  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  how  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1604.  Then  do  you  mean  this — that  the  thing 
will  right  itself  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  ? — I  do. 

1605.  And  when  it  is  found  that  capital  can- 
not be  profitably  employed,  that  capital  will  be 
withdrawn  ? — i  es. 

1606.  And  that  in  time  the  thing  will  adjust 
itself? — Yes. 

1607.  In  other  words,  whenever  competition 
makes  it,  as  it  is  making  it,  unprofitable,  then  the 
competition  will  become  less  keen? — Yes^  and 
the  steamer  will  be  the  first  sufferer,  because  it  is 
the  most  expensive,  and  costs  more  to  keep  up. 

1608.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  any  international  arrangement? — If 
there  is  any  arrangement  come  to  with  reference 
to  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea  it  wiU  be  worth- 
less unless  it  is  international.  We  are  so  bound 
up  in  one  another's  interests  in  the  North  Sea, 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  useless  imless  it  was 
of  an  international  character. 

1609.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
add  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything 
else  to  add. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

1610.  You  put  in  a  table  of  figures,  did  you 
not?— Yes. 

1611.  What 
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Lord  George  Hamilton — continued. 

1611.  What  did  you  think  that  table  showed, 
I  could  not  quite  follow  you  ? — Are  you  refer- 
ring to  the  table  I  received  from  the  manager  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

1612.  Yes? — I  believe  that  table  showed  an 
accurate  record  of  all  the  trawl  fish  landed  in 
Lowestoft  market  for  the  10  years  I  quoted. 

1613.  From  that  table  what  conclusions  do 
you  wish  the  Committee  to  draw  ? — The  conclu- 
sion I  wish  you  to  draw  from  that  table  is  this : 
that  our  offal  has  not  fallen  off  at  all,  but  has 
shown  a  marked  increase,  and  the  prime  has 
fallen  off  but  ver^  little. 

1614.  On  which  do  you  make  the  largest 
profit  ? — The  prime. 

1615.  Does  not  the  table  show  rather  the 
reverse  of  what  you  want  to  prove,  does  it  not 
show  the  larger  the  number  of  boats  employed 
the  less  has  been  the  profit? — I  am  of  the  con- 
trary opinion.  It  is  a  singular  thiog  there  has 
been  more  money  made  in  Lowestoft  during  the 
last  10  years,  and  the  vessels  have  been  more 
prosperous  than  ever  I  have  known  them. 

1616.  That  is,  not  that  the  individual  owners 
of  boats  make  more,  but  there  are  more  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  business? — No,  the  individual 
owners  have  made  more  money. 

1617.  But  jour  figures,  if  1  understood  them 
right,  went  in  the  opposite  direction  ? — Hardly 

BO. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1618.  The  realisation  is  greater  ?— Yes,  the 
actual  weight  of  fish  is  larger  than  it  was  10 
years  ago  ;  the  table  shows  that. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

1619.  But  the  profit  per  boat  you  would  say  is 
more  ? — Yes. 

1620.  Is  that  due  to  increase  of  price? — Yes, 
increase  of  price  and  increase  of  quantity  com- 
bined. 

1621.  Cannot  you  give  any  reason  for  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  offal 
to  the  prime  ? — I  cannot  give  any  reason  for  it, 

1622.  Would  it  not  be  that  the  boats  have 
further  to  co  ? — No,  they  do  not  go  any  further 
than  we  did  10  years  ago.  Of  course  we  do  go 
further  than  we  did  30  years  ago. 

1623.  It  cannot  be  an  exceptional  season  that 
caused  that  increase,  because  the  increase,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures,  is  continuous,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  I  cannot  give  any  reason  why 
it  should  be  greater.  Our  vessels  are  perhaps  a 
little  more  powerful,  and  we  have  larger  beams 
which  may  account  for  a  part  of  it.  Our  ap- 
paratus is  larger. 

1624.  But  those  tables,  to  my  mind,  show 
rather  that  some  alteration  is  necessary,  because 
surely  your  object  would  be  to  try  and  sell  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  fish  that  is  caught  as 
prime  ? — I  do  not  exactly  catch  your  question. 

1625.  You  make  a  larger  profit  on  prime,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes,  but  we  should  never  expect  to 
catch  as  much  prime  as  offal. 

1626.  But  you  have  diminished  the  proportion 
on  which  you  make  the  larger  profit  and  in- 
creased the  other  ? — The  reason  why  those  tables 
show  a  slight  falling  off  in  prime  is  thiS|  that  we 
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Lord  George  Hamilton — continued. 

have  several  vessels  coming  to  Lowestoft,  and 
some  of  them  only  perhaps  come  two  months  in 
the  year,  which  would  bring  the  aven^  of  the 
real  Lowestoft  vessels  down  considerably.  I  can 
perhaps  explain  it  in  this  way.  In  the  year 
1892  I  think  the  figures  I  gave  you  showed  an 
average  of  110  cwt.  of  prime  and  684  cwt  of 
oflal.  That  is  for  the  whole  trade  of  the  port ; 
but  I  have  got  here  the  average  for  38  vessels 
which  one  firm  works  at  Lowestoft,  and  I  find 
the  average  comes  out  139  cwts.  of  prime  and 
710  cwts.  of  offal  per  vessel.  Of  course,  the 
trade  fluctuates,  and  that  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  MaUock. 

1627.  Some  question  were  raised  at  the  last 
sitting  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  of  fish  caught.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  are  accurate  ;  they  are  not  so  reliable 
as  those  returns  I  have  given. 

1628.  In  what  way  do  you  find  they  differ? — 
The  man  who  collects  the  returns  at  Lowestoft 
simply  makes  a  general  report  which  he  gets 
from  the  market,  but  the  returns  that  I  have 
here  are  returns  that  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  have  obtained  from  their  officials 
who  are  there  to  count  the  number  of  boxes. 

1629.  In  which  way  does  the  Board  of  Trade 
representation  err  in  the  general  way  ? — He  may 
come  to  me  and  say,  ^^  How  many  packages  do 
you  think  have  been  landed  to-day."  1  look 
round  and  say,  ^^  I  should  think  300,'*  but  it  may 
be  350. 

1630.  But  you  cannot  say  he  errs  in  giving  a 
larger  number  ? — I  could  not  say  which  way  he 
errs. 

1631.  With  regard  to  these  steam  trawlers  do 
you  consider  that  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done 
to  the  fish  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the 
trawl  ? — Certainly,  without  a  doubt. 

1632.  Do  you  think  it  kills  a  great  deal  of 
fish  that  is  not  caught  ? — Yes,  through  working 
on  grounds  which  tne  fish  only  go  to  for  bree<f 
ing  purposes,  and  they  are  disturbed.  I  believe 
a  sailing  trawler  coula  never  go  there. 

1633.  Then  your  objection  to  steam  trawlers 
is  that  they  not  only  actually  catch  more  fish, 
but  that  they  kill  and  damage  more  ? — Yes  ;  they 
give  the  ground  no  rest. 

Commander  BethelL 

1634.  Do  your  fleets  go  to  the  Dogger  Bank? 
—  No. 

1635.  Not  at  all?— No. 

1636.  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  Dogger?— 
I  should  think  54^  something. 


1637. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
Where  do  the    Lowestoft    men   prin- 


cipally fish  ? — I  could  show  you  on  the  chart 

1638.  Can  you  tell  me  roughly ;  is  it  in  the 
same  place  as  the  Hull  and  Grimsby  fishermen 
fish  ? — No,  to  the  south  of  that. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1639.  You  gave  us  the  latitudes,  I  think?— 
Between  51*30^  and  63-30^ 

I  4  1640.  Th«a 
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{Continued. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 


1640.  Then,  you  do  not  go  near  the  Dutch 
coasty  do  you  ? — Yes,  we  go  across  to  the  Dutch 
coast,  but  not  the  part  of  the  Dutch  coast  where 
the  Hull  and  Grimsby  people  work  ;  they  go  on 
the  north  of  the  Dutch  coast. 

1641.  And  you  do  not  go  in  the  same  quarter? 
—No. 

1642.  What  proportion  of  the   boats  which 

{ou  gave  in  the  return  are  Lowestoft  boats  ? — 
see  for  1892  I  have  given  360  vessels  as  bring- 
ing fish  to  Lowestoft,  and  I  should  say  300  of 
those  would  be  bond  fide  Lowestoft  boats. 

1643.  And,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Lowe- 
stoft boats  are  sailing  trawlers,  are  they  not? — 
Yes,  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

1644.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  steam 
trawlers  not  only  gave  the  ground  no  rest,  but 
they  fished  in  places  where  the  sailing  trawlers 
could  not  go  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1645.  In  the  shallower  water?  — Yes;  and 
covered  ground.  We  have  what  we  call  narrow 
guts  between  banks,  and  a  sailing  vessel  could 
scarcely  get  through,  except  under  favourable 
circumstances,  but  a  steamer  could  always  go 
there. 

1646.  And  go  into  shallower  water,  too,  I  un- 
derstand ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1647.  You  made  some  remarks  about  capi- 
talists, did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

1648.  And  you  apply  those  remarks  more 
especially  to  owners  of  steam  trawlers ;  is  that 
80  ? — I  should  not  confine  my  remarks  especially 
to  steam  trawlers  ;  it  has  been  done  as  to  sailing 
trawlers.' 

1649.  Then  why  do  you  object  to  increased 
capital  being  put  into  this  business? — In  this 
way :  the  Baroness  Burdetl^Coutts  put  a  very 
large  amount  of  capital  into  it ;  and  that  huge 
fleet  was  worked,  as  everyone  knows,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  custom  of  the  trade. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  a  very  few  years 
they  came  to  grief.  That  enormous  increase  of 
vessels  did  a  lot  of   injury,  and  Yarmouth  is 

1)ractically  bankrupt  to-day,  I  say,  through  those 
arge  fleets  being  brought  there. 

1650.  You  intend  to  convey,  I  take  it,  that 
where  capital  is  embarked  in  a  company,  they 
fish  irrespective  of  consequences,  with  the  idea 
only  of  dividend-earning  ? — It  appears  to  me  that 
if  when  they  start  they  have  a  dividend  of  2^  per 
cent.,  and  if  they  can  bring  in  5  per  cent.,  so 
much  the  better,  and  the  capitalist  is  satisfied. 
But  that  would  not  pay  a  fisherman. 

1651.  But  when  a  man  is  working  a  boat  on 
the  ownership  principle,  is  not  he  to  some  degree 
actuated  by  the  same  motive? — He  could  not 
keep  alive  on  5  per  cent. 

1652.  But,  with  regard  to  money  making,  is 
not  he  actuated  by  the  same  motive  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1653.  So  as  to  achieve  the  best  possible  result 
for  himself? — Yes. 

1654.  But  you  think,  do  you,  that  his  methods 
are  more  legitimate  than  those  of  companies  ? — 
The  business  is  conducted  more  legitimately. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

1655.  You  must  be  imputing  something  if 
you  impute  that  the  capitalist  is  causing  the 
damage  ;  it  must  be  by  his  action ;  it  cannot  be 
simply  by  the  offer  of  his  capital,  but  it  must 
be  Dv  the  way  he  instructs  his  fleet  to  work 
that  he  does  the  harm,  must  it  not,  and  not  be- 
cause he  puts  money  into  it ;  would  it  be  a  fair 
understanding  of  your  suggestion  to  say  that 
the  capitalists  who  embark  in  this  fishing  in- 
dustry have  a  disregard  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  fish  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
that  way  that  it  has  afl'eited  the  trade.  I  know 
this,  when  there  are  large  companies  being 
formed,  careless  habits  are  engendered  in  the 
men  and  in  the  management  of  their  vessels,  and 
the  expense  goes  on  frightfully.  The  men  say, 
"  The  company  has  plenty  of  money  ;  it  does 
not  matter.  Yarmouth  Imows  it  very  well,  and 
Yarmouth  people  know  I  am  saying  what  is 
true. 

1656.  But  I  cannot  quite  see  how  that  is  going 
to  affect  this  evil  we  are  inquiring  into,  with- 
out you  impute  something  to  those  who  own 
the  capital;  I  cannot  quite  see  how  you  arc 
wishing  to  explain  to  the  Committee  that  the 
importation  of  capital  alone  has  brought  about 
the  injury,  or  been  responsible  for  it  in  any  way? 
— It  has  increased  the  catching  power. 

1657.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  catching  power  is  responsible  for 
the  evil  which  we  are  inquiring  into  ? — Yes. 

1658.  But,  as  regards  Lowestoft,  there  is  no 

{particular  demand,  I  understand,  there  for  legi»- 
ation  ? — No. 

1659.  You  aaj  there  the  fish  is  maintained  at 
a  fair  average  size  ? — Yes. 

1660.  And  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  large 
quantity  of  miniature  fish  as  to  render  legislation 
necessary  ? — Quite  so. 

1661.  Do  you  attribute  the  maintenance  of 
the  quantities  of  good  marketable  fish  there  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  no  steam  trawlers  fishing  ? 
— I  do,  most  emphatically. 

1662.  All  your  trawling,  I  understand,  is  done 
by  sailing  boats,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

1663.  JDo  vou  fish  over  the  Hull  and  Grimsby 

f  rounds  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
sh  over  the  ground  they  have  been  fishing  over. 

1664.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  fish  over 
those  grounds  ? — No ;  I  mean,  of  course,  where 
they  have  been  catching  these  small  plaice. 

1665.  I  think  you  said  you  rarely  catch  fish 
under  ei^ht  inches,  did  you  not? — I  never  see 
such  a  thing  landed  in  our  market. 

1666.  Those  you  told  the  Committee  you  in- 
spected at  Billingsgate  were  from  the  Hull  and 
Grimsby  district,  were  they  ?— Yes. 

1667.  But  you  are  not  competent  to  speak  to 
the  grounds  the  Hull  and  Grimsby  men  fre- 
quent from  practical  experience  are  you? — 
No. 

1668.  But  it  is  notorious,  I  suppose,  amongst 
the  fishing  trade,  that  the  fish  of  the  North  Sea 
are  immature  and  undersized,  owing  to  the  steam 
trawlers  over-fishing  the  grounds,  is  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

1669.  And  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  a  fair  con- 
tention that  these  trawlers  over-fish  the  crrounds  ? 
-Yes.  * 

1670.  And 
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Mr.  -K^ar/^y— continued. 

1670.  And  were  the  fishing  carried  on  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  Lowestoft,  and 
Plymouth,  do  you  think  the  North  Sea  would 
recover  ? — They  would  be  in  the  same  position 
as  we  are  in,  in  less  than  three  years,  I  believe. 

Major  Joiies. 

1671.  You  told  us  that  the  speed  of  the  sail- 
ing fishing  boats  is  about  two  miles  an  hour,  did 
you  not? — We  like  to  maintain  that,  to  do  effec- 
tive fishing. 

1672.  What  is  the  speed  of  the  steam  trawler? 
— I  have  never  been  on  a  steam  trawler  myself, 
but  I  am  told  by  the  masters  that  they  maintain 
about  three  or  three  and  a  quarter  miles,  perhaps. 

1673.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  that 
increase  in  the  speed? — They  get  over  a  lot 
more  ground,  of  course. 

1674.  Do  you  think  that  is  injurious  to  the 
fish  ?— It  all  tends  to  add  to  the  catching  power. 

1675.  But  nothing  apart  from  that? — No. 

Dr.  Clarh. 

1676.  Have  you  ever  been  a  fisherman ; — No. 

1677.  You  have  only  been  a  fish  dealer,  I  un- 
derstand ?— I  have  been  to  sea  a  good  deal  in 
fishing  vessels,  and  I  am  a  sailor  by  profession, 
and  have  served  my  apprenticeship  at  sea. 

1678.  You  have  never  been  a  hand  in  a  fish- 
ing boat  ? — Only  at  odd  times. 

1679.  You  mean  as  going  out  for  amusement? 
—Yes. 

1680.  You  never  gained  your  living  by  fish- 
ing, did  you  ?— No  ;  but  my  father  did,  and  his 
fa^er  before  him. 

1681.  You  are,  I  understand,  now,  a  part 
owner  of  smacks  and  a  dealer  in  fish  ? — Yes. 

1682.  Do  the  Hull  and  Grimsby  men  come 
south  in  the  grounds  you  fish  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  remember  a  case,  except,  perhaps,  a 
cod  vessel ;  they  may,  and  the  line  vessels  do, 
occasionally. 

1683.  As  far  as  the  class  of  fish  is  concerned 
that  you  deal  in,  they  have  not  deteriorated  in 
any  shape  or  form  during  the  last  ten  years,  I 
understand  ?— No  ;  for  the  last  fifteen  years  I 
cannot  see  any  difference. 

1684.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase  in 

Srice  ? — That  is  easily  accounted  for.    The  rami- 
cations  of  our  railways  now,  compared  with  what 
they  were,  quite  accounts  for  it. 

1685.  That  is,  the  competition  of  various  mar- 
kets?—Yes  ;  I  may  say  ten  years  ago  every  bit 
of  fish  landed  in  Lowestoft  was  sent  to  London, 
now  we  send  it  to  every  nook  and  corner.  I  send 
it  to  most  outlandish  places  myself— Wales  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1686.  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Wales 
is  an  outlandish  place,  do  you  ?~Well,  I  do,  as 
compared  with  London,  and  the  distance,  too,  of 
course,  is  greater. 

Dr.  Clark. 

1687.  Have  you  heanl  from  your  fishermen 
whether  there  are  special  places  in  the  district 
you  fish  in  where  the  fish  are  rather  smaller 
than  in  other  places  ? — Yes. 

0.93. 


Dr.  Clark — continued. 

1688.  That  there  are  breeding  places  there, 
where,  if  you  were  working,  you  would  get 
small  fish? — I  think  the  general  impression 
among  fishermen  is  this,  that  fish  spawn  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  tide  sets  strong  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  it  is  my  own  private  opinion  that  this 
eastern  set  oi  the  tide  carries  the  spawn  to  the 
Dutch  coast,  which  accounts  for  our  catching 
such  large  quantities  of  fish  on  that  coast. 

1689.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  there  a  close  time,  or  to  prevent  any 
fishing  in  those  grounds  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  ? — I  should  not  like  to  see  it. 

1690.  Why  not? — I  should  lose  my  bread  and 
cheese,  I  think,  if  that  were  so. 

1691.  You  personally  would  look  to  your 
bread  and  cheese,  then,  in  preference  to  the  future 
of  fishing?— I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it  I 
do  not  mink  we  have  caught  the  class  of  fish 
that  would  do  any  injury. 

1692.  But  supposing  other  people  are  doing 
it.  If  a  different  class  of  fishermen  are  doing  it, 
do  you  not  think  something  should  be  done  to 
prevent  it? — I  think  their  own  common  sense 
should  tell  them  to  keep  away  from  the  ground. 

1 693.  But  supposing  they  only  look  to  their 
pocket  interests,  what  then  ;  are  we  to  have  the 
fishing  ground  destroyed  ? — They  have  admitted 
they  have  been  fishing  where  they  ought  not  to  ; 
I  have  heard  that  at  ouj;  conferences. 

1694.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^^  fishing  where 
they  ought  not  to  "  ? — Catching  these  small  fish. 

1695.  I  suppose  they  fish  for  these  fish,  and 
have  a  market  for  them,  and  cannot  get  any- 
thing else,  can  they  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  know  enough  about  their  crrounds. 

1696.  You  only  speak  as  a  Lowestoft  man,  do 
you  ? — Yea.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  absurd  to 
catch  the  class  of  fish  which  I  have  seen  them 
land ;  a  box  of  plaice  containing  800  or  900  fish. 

1697.  Then  you  do  not  think  any  action  should 
be  tdcen  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting it? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done. 
If  1  could  see  my  way  clear,  I  would  suggest 
something. 

1698.  You  are  aware,  are  vou  not,  that  Bel- 
gium has  adopted  a  law,  and  does  prevent  the 
smaller  fish  from  being  sold  in  the  country  ? — I 
have  made  inquiries,  and  caunot  find  out  that 
they  do  that  yet.  I  have  heard  that  they  passed 
a  law,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  nave  en- 
forced it  Mr.  Mundella  told  us,  when  we  saw 
him,  that  if  a  law  was  passed  in  England,  he 
should  enforce  it,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  enforce  it  in  Belgium.  I  have  heard  that 
they  do  not ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  not. 

Chairman. 

1699.  May  I  take  it  that  the  evidence  you 
have  been  giving  is  more  especially  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Lowestoft  boats  fish  ? — 
Yes. 

1700.  You  do  not  profess,  as  I  understand,  to 
have  any  great  personal  knowledge  of  the  North 
Sea  itself? — Do  you  mean  where  the  the  Lowe- 
stoft vessels  fish  on  ? 

1701.  No;  1  mean  where  the  Hull  and 
Grimsby  boats  fish  ? — No. 

K  1702.  Therefore 
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Chairman — continued. 

1702.  Therefore  your  remarks  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  any  of  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  witnesses  from  Hull  and  Grimsby 
would  not  apply  from  personal  knowledge,  would 
they?— No. 

1703.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  capital, 
is  not  your  real  objection  to  the  amount  of  what 
I  will  call  over  trading,  that  you  desire  that  the 
number  of  boats  that  go  fishing  should  be  re- 
duced ? — I  have  no  objection  to  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  boats  if  it  has  happened  out  of  the 
trade.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  with  any 
trade  well  supported,  the  profit  arising  out  of 
that  trade  can  be  re-invested  in  it 

1704.  But  is  not  your  objection  that  too  many 
boats  are  now  fishing  in  the  sea,  and  that  the  sea 
is  being  over-fished?— I  believe  there  is  room 
for  every  sailing  trawler  afloat. 

1705.  If  that  is  the  case  what  is  the  difierence 
between  boats  which  are  supplied  by  capital  from 
those  who  are  not  themselves  fishermen,  and 
boats  belonging  to  fishermen  themselves? — No 
difference  wnatever  in  the  boats. 

1706.  Then  why  do  you  object  to  foreign 
capital,  as  you  call  it,  being  imported  into  the 
trade  in  order  that  better  vessels  may  be  em- 
ployed ? — I  say  it  has  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing bad  and  careless  habits  among  fishermen 
which  only  a  practical  smack  owner  will  under- 
stand. 

1707.  But  surely  it  is.  to  the  interest  of  the 
managers  of  these  large  fishing,  fleets  in  order  to 
pay  a  dividend,  to  look  after  their  fishermen  ?  — 
Well,  I  know  one  or  two  large  companies  that 
have  had  managers  who  knew  nothing  more  about 
a  smack  than  they  did  about  the  fixed  stars. 

1708.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  every  trade  that 
some  people  fail  through  bad  management? — 
Well,  speaking  of  Lowestoft,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  so. 

1709.  But  you  object,  I  imderstand,  to  capital 
being  imported  into  the  trade,  and  I  want  to 
know  the  reason  why  you  object  to  capital  being 
imported  into  the  trade  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  actual  fisherman,  for  you  say  you  do  not 
mind  how  many  fishing  boats  go  to  sea? — It 
helps  to  swell  the  catcmng  power  more  rapidly 
than  it  should. 

1710.  Because  there  is  more  capital  in  it,  and 
more  boats  are  sent  to  sea  ? — Yes. 

1711.  Then  you  do  object  to  the  nimiber  of 
boats  which  are  sent  to  sea,  do  you  not  ? — Boats 
brought  in  in  that  way  I  do. 

1712.  Then  we  come  back  to  the  point  that 
you  do  object  to  the  large  nimiber  of  vessels  that 
go  fishing? — Yes, 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1713.  Do  I  understand  your  objection  to  be 
this,  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  been 
brought  in  which  would  not  have  been  brought 
in  by  a  fisherman,  because  he  would  have  looked 
for  a  larger  profit  ? — Yes. 

1714.  Whereas  a  large  amount  of  capital  has 
been  brought  in  and  sunk  which  has  produced  a 
large  increase  in  the  catching  power,  but  not  a 
large  profit? — Yes. 

1715.  And  is  your  objection  that  the  catching 
power   of  the   sailing  vessels  plus  the    steam 


Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

^rawlers  has  produced  this  over-fishing  in  the 
North  Sea ? — xes,  it  has  increased  the  catching 
power  more  rapidly  than  the  demand. 

1716.  Irrespective  of  result  ? — Yes. 

1717.  And  the  result  has  been,  has  it  not,  that 
in  Lowestoft  alone  steam  trawling  was  intro- 
duced, and  some  10,000/.  was  lost  in  three  years? 
—Yes. 

1718.  Therefore  fish  was  produced  without  a 
profit  to  the  fish  catcher  ? — It  amounted  to  the 
same  thing.  If  a  thing  is  badly  managed  it 
comes  to  grief. 

1719.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  close 
time,  Dr.  Clark  asked  you  whether  you  would 
not  advocate  a  close  time,  and  you  said  you 
would  be  sorry  to  see  it  ? — Yes. 

1720.  What  did  you  mean  by  that?— I  do 
not  think  it  necessary,  for  one  thing. 

1721.  But  if  the  fish  nurseries,  as  we  will  call 
them,  are  invaded  and  disturbed  just  at  the 
breeding  time,  would  not  it  be  desirable  to  pre- 
vent that  being  done.  If  the  common  sense  of 
the  men  will  not  allow  of  that  being  done,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  enforce  it  if  it  can  be 
done  ? — I  am  only  speaking  for  Lowestoft.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  nursery  we  disturb.  If  I 
thought  we  disturbed  the  fish  like  the  Hull 
and  Grimsby  people  did  I  would  say  so  in  a 
minute. 

1722.  But  assume  that  those  other  grounds 
are  disturbed  improperly,  is  your  objection  to 
the  thing  itself,  or  is  it  an  objection  on  the 
ground  of  enforcing  it,  or  as  to  the  police  ? — My 
objection  is  on  the  ground  of  enforcing  it. 

1723.  That  is  to  say  you  do  not  object  to  the 
thing  itself  ?— No. 

1724.  But  you  object  because  you  do  not  see 
by  what  regulations  a  close  ground  could  be 
kept  ? — Just  so. 

1725.  How  it  could  be  policed  ? — That  is  so. 

Chairman. 

1726.  Have  you  anything  else  you  want  to 
say  to  the  Committee  ? — I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  because  I  think  perhaps  I  might  have 
been  misunderstood  about  the  capital  business* 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1727.  You  are  not  complaining,  I  understand, 
of  these  capitalists  coming  into  me  trade  simply 
because  they  take  the  living  away  from  the 
sailing  trawlers,  are  you ;  you  do  not  say  that  ? 
— No. 

1728.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  if 
all  the  vessels  that  were  afloat  were  sailing 
trawlers  instead  of  steam  trawlers  there  would 
be  plenty  of  fish  for  them  ? — Yes. 

1729.  Is  that  what  you  allege  ? — Yes. 

1730.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  capitalists 
chiefly  invest  in  steam  trawlers  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

1731.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it,  that  the  bulk  of  this 
capital  which  you  object  to  is  invested  in  steam 
trawlers  ? — Yes. 

1732.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  think  the 
steam  trawlers  do  all  the  injury? — I  do,  most 
emphatically. 

1733.  You  said  something  about  a  boat  in 
single  ownership  not  being  able  to  live  on  5  per 
cent.  ? — Yes* 

1734.  Li 
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Mr.  Kearley — ooDtinued. 

1734.  Is  this  what  you  want  to  convey  :  if  a 
company  has  100  boats,  and  each  boat  belonging 
to  tne  company  realizes  a  profit  of  1/.  a  week, 
there  would  be  100/.  coming  into  the  company 
which  might  pay  a  dividend,  whereas  1/.  per 
week  per  boat  in  single  ownership  would  not 
pay  ? — Yes. 

1735.  That  the  thing  being  on  a  big  scale 
and  a  big  enterprise,  they  can  carry  on  the  thing 
and  make  it  pay  themselves ;  but  that  they  kill 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

or  that  they  fish  in  a  way  that  is  detrimental  to 
the  fish  ?— Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  that  we 
have  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth,  10  miles  apart, 
and  does  it  not  strike  everyone  that  there  must 
be  something  at  work  to  cause  ruin  at  Yarmouth 
and  prosperity  at  Lowestoft  ? 

1736.  How  is  it  if  these  trawlers  have  fished 
the  North  Sea  to  death,  that  they  do  not  come 
to  patronize  your  waters  ? — The  grounds  are  not 
suitable  for  them.     They  know  that. 


Mr.  William  Caselby  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1737.  You  live,  I  believe,  at  Ramsgate?  — 
Yes,  I  am  a  representative  of  the  fishing  industry 
of  Ramsgate.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Association 
there,  and  I  am  sent  here  to  represent  them. 

1738.  You  have  been  in  the  nshing  trade  there 
for  40  years,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

1739.  And  during  that  time  you  have  been  an 
owner  of  smacks  for  30  years  ? — I  might  say  1 
had  25  years  in  the  North  Sea,  and  I  know 
pretty  well  all  over  it.     I  have  fished  all  over  it. 

1740.  Have  you  served  your  apprenticeship  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  gone  from  a  boy  right  upwards. 

1741.  And  vou  appear  here  to  represent  the 
Ramsgate  fishmg  industry  in  opposition  to  any 
legislative  interference,  do  you  \ — Yes. 

1742.  Will  you  state  your  grounds  ? — Yes,  the 
grounds  are  these.  We  find  that  the  grounds 
we  fish  on  from  Ramsgate  every  year  are  in- 
creasing. Our  vessels  are  increasing  instead  of 
decreasing,  and  that  cannot  show  the  trade  is  in 
a  bad  state. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

1743.  Increase  in  number  do  you  mean? — 
Yes,  increase  in  number.  The  smack  owners 
are  able  to  build  more  vessels,  and  there  are 
more  vessels  during  the  last  three  years  than 
there  have  been  previously.  We  keep  on  our 
old  fishing  ground  ;  we  have  no  new  ones,  but 
we  stay  on  our  old  grounds,  where  we  have  been 
since  I  started  more  than  40  years  ago.  We 
have  no  new  place,  but  go  over  and  over  the 
same  ground. 

Chairman. 

1744.  Where  are  the  grounds  you  fish  ? — 
From  the  Galloper  Lightship  in  a  line  with  the 
Texel,  in  an  east  to  east  direction  from  Lowes- 
toft Ness,  that  is  the  line  the  Ramsgate  grounds 
extend. 

1745.  You  fish  up  to  the  Lowestoft  grounds 
then  ? — Yes,  we  fish  something  in  that  line,  and 
right  up  to  the  North  Foreland 

1746.  Are  you  now  speaking  exclusively  with 
regard  to  that  particular  ground,  or  are  you 
speaking  generally  with  regard  to  the  North  Sea 
and  those  grounds  ?— We  call  that  the  North  Sea ; 
I  think  fiu*ther  beyond  that  we  should  call  the 
Grerman  Ocean. 

1747.  But  you  are  not  now  speaking  with  re- 
gard to  the  ground  on  which  the  Humber  fieets 
fish,  are  vou  ?— As  a  rule  the  Grimsby  and  Hull 
vessels  do  not  come  in  our  waters  to  fish,  and 
our  vessels  do  not  go  beyond  that  point.     They 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

fish  on  both  sides  of  the  waters,  they  go  as  close 
over  to  Lowestoft  fishing  as  they  do  sometimes 
over  to  the  Dutch  coasts. 

1748.  Your  desire  is  to  inform  this  Conmiittee 
that,  so  far  as  the  ground  on  which  you  and  the 
other  smack-owners  from  Ramsgate  fish,  you  do 
not  desire  any  restriction  whatever,  is  it  not  ? — 
We  cannot  see  how  it  can  make  it  any  better  for 
us.  We  quite  understand  all  this  bother  about 
the  immature  fish  that  has  been  caught,  but  it 
has  not  been  caught  on  the  grounds  where  we 
fish.  Small  fish  are  caught  all  over  the  ground, 
when  we  catch  the  big  ones  we  catch  the  little 
ones.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  if  we  had 
a  big  mesh  we  should  not  catch  the  small  fish. 
Granted  we  should  not  catch  the  small  fish, 
neither  would  you  get  any  sole  at  all,  because 
a  big  sole  will  get  through  a  small  mesh,  but  if  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  trawl  to  catch  a  plaice  and 
also  a  trawl  to  catch  a  sole,  we  should  say :  yes, 
let  us  have  a  big  mesh.  We  do  not  want  a  httle 
mesh  to  catch  a  small  plaice ;  a  small  plaice, 
eight  inches,  is  as  big  as  my  hand,  and  you  do 
not  want  a  little  mesh  to  catch  them.  Then 
where  is  the  remedy,  what  can  you  do  ?  When 
you  made  a  mesh  that  would  not  c^tch  a  small 
plaice  you  would  not  catch  a  sole  at  all.  To  be 
sure  the  soles  would  increase  in  the  North  Sea 
if  you  did  not  catch  any,  and  you  would  not 
catch  any. 

1749.  Have  vou  any  other  statement  which 
you  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  close  time  on  fishing  grounds  ? — If  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  in  certain  grounds  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  there  was  a  great  quantity  of 
these  undersized  fish  caught,  sizes  I  mean  that 
are  less  than  the  Belgians  have  put  as  their  size, 
I  think  it  is  most  necessary  that  such  groimds 
should  be  protected  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

1750.  I  ou  would  not  be  disposed  to  object  to 
restrictions  in  certain  places  ^here  it  might  be 
proved  it  was  necessary,  simply  because  you  do 
not  want  them  for  your  own  grounds?— No,  we 
would  not  object  to  it  at  all  if  it  was  proved 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  these  immature 
fish  caught  in  those  particular  groimds.  It  is 
quite  necessary  that  those  particular  grounds 
stiould  be  protected,  and  if  legislation  could  be 
brought  about  to  that  end,  we  certainly  would 
not  find  fault  with  the  sizes  which  the  Belgian 
people  have  adopted,  because  that  size  of  fish 
would  not  hurt  anyone.  We  do  not  land  such 
size  fish  as  that,  so  that  could  not  interfere  with 
our  earnings. 

K  2  1751.  That 
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Colonel  Cotton  JodrelL 

1751.  That  is  7  J  inches  ?— Yes,  we  never  land 
such  fish  as  that. 

1752.  Do  you  catch  them  ? — I  might  say  they 
are  never  brought  into  the  harbour. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1753.  You  would  like  to  see  everybody  kept 
ofF  those  grounds,  would  you  ? — Yes. 

1764.  Germans,  Dutchmen,  and  Danes,  as  well 
as  Englishmen? — Yes,  we  know  as  well  as,  per- 
haps, anyone  knows  here  that  fishing  in  the  North 
Sea  does  not  get  better  than  it  was  20  years 
ago.  We  know  that  the  fish  is  greatly  caught 
smaller  at  certain  times,  but  not  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  mystery  which  you  cannot 
explain  at  all,  but  this  week  I  have  sold  in  Rams- 
gate  fish  as  fine  as  ever  I  saw  brought  into  the 
market.  I  have  sold  many  great  tnmks  of  soles 
myself  this  week,  and  the  finest  that  ever  was 
brought  into  market.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
soles  have  gone  so  small  as  we  do  the  plaice. 
Plaice  are  smaller,  as  a  rule. 

Chairman. 

1755.  Were  you  present  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Association  in  February  ? — I 
have  been  to  all  of  them,  I  think,  pretty  nearly. 

1756.  Do  you  object,  except  m  exceptional 
cases,  to  the  sizes  which  they  then  proposed  for 
fish  ?— What  are  they  ? 

1757.  Brill  under  twelve  inches  in  length, 
lemon  sole  under  eleven,  plaice  under  ten,  soles 
under  ten,  and  turbot  under  twelve  ? — It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  legislate  on  those  sizes  of  fish, 
because  fish  caught  round  the  British  Isles  are  so 
different.  On  one  part  of  the  coast  a  ten-inch 
plaice  or  a  9-inch  plaice  would  be  a  fat,  pliunp, 
eatable  little  fish  ;  whereas,  on  another  part  of 
the  coast,  it  would  not  be  worth  eating. 

1758.  If  I  recollect  that  was  the  reason  on 
which  Ramsgate  and  Lowestoft  objected  to  the 
restrictions  which  were  first  proposed  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago? — It  is  quite  possible  it  is  so. 
There  is  so  much  difference  where  the  fish  is 
caught  as  to  plumpness  and  eatableness  of  it. 
For  instance,  fish  caught  down  the  channel  in 
Rye  Bay  and  of  Brixham  are  better,  as  a  rule, 
than  those  caught  in  the  North  Sea ;  they  are 
much  better  and  more  eatable. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

1759.  Why  is  that  ? — Simply  because  in  those 
parts  there  must  be  better  feeding.  I  think  that 
no  fish  migrates  very  far  from  where  it  is  bom 
— wherever  the  fish  is  born  there  it  grows  and 
lives.  I  have  trawled  from  the  Eddystone 
Light  up  to  Heligoland  very  nearly  the  whole 
Tvay,  I  know  the  fishing  all  the  way  down.  I 
am  as  much  a  practical  man  as  anybody,  and  no- 
body has  fished  more  in  our  English  Channel 
and  North  Sea.     We  have  a  little  place  we  call 

"The  Falls"  off  the  North  Foreland  Light, 
and  also  a  place  off  Dover,  and  at  those  places 
the  trawlers  catch  tiu-bot  and  brill.  You  may 
go  where  you  will,  but  you  will  hardly  find  any 
other  place  where  fish  is  caught  nearly  so  good 
as  they  are  at  those  two  places,  simply  because 
thev  get  better  food.  I  cannot  tell  how  the  food 
is  there,  but  they  get  little  smelts,  and  the  fish 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

are  so  much  richer  caught  there  than  they  are 
anywhere  in  the  North  5ea ;  there  is  no  account* 
ing  for  it. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

1760.  Do  you  consider  that  an  8-inch  sole 
caught  off  Brixham,  for  instance,  is  good  food 
and  fit  to  send  to  market  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1761.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  the  fishermen  in  that  neighbourhood  to 
prevent  their  catching  a  sole  of  that  size  at  all 
events  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship  on  their  industry  to  interfere  with 
that  size  of  fish. 

1762.  Should  you  object  to  these  sizes:  10 
inches  for  brill  and  turbot,  eight  inches  for  sole 
and  plaice,  if  there  were  any  legislation  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  we  shoidd  object  to  those  sizes. 

1763.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  un- 
reasonable?—No,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable. 

Colonel  Cotton  JodrelL 

1764.  You  acknowledge  that  you  have  heard 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  immature  and  un- 
dersized fish  landed  and  sold  ;  you  do  not  care 
about  that  yourself  I  understand,  but  do  you 
think  that  it  affects  you  indirectly  in  any  way  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  that  kind  of  fish  is 
worth  anything  to  anyone,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  affect  any  fisherman  where  they  were 
catching  what  I  call  mature  fish  or  reasonable 

.  sized  fisn,  because  those  small  fish  that  you  s^eak 
of  no  fisherman  would  catch  if  he  could  help  it. 

1765.  It  is  not  a  question  of  that  kind,  but 
the  question  is  they  are  caught  and  they  do  find 
a  certain  amount  of  sale  in  the  London  market, 
which  is  very  near  to  you,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  think  that  affects  you  in  prices  at 
all  ? — No,  it  does  not  affect  us  in  prices  at  all. 

1766.  What  size  mesh  do  you  use  ? — We  have 
different  sizes  in  the  trawl.  We  have  a  large 
mesh  which  I  coidd  put  my  fist  through,  and  we 
have  a  small  mesh  which  I  could  about  lay  my 
three  fingers  in. 

1767.  Do  you  have  those  on  the  same  boat? 
Yes  ;  that  is  in  one  trawl.  A  trawl  consists  of  a 
large  mesh  and  the  small  mesh  ;  for  instance,  we 
have  a  mesh  in  the  upper  part  of  the  net  that  I 
can  thrust  my  fist  through,  and  then  the  smallest 
part  of  the  mesh  I  could  only  put  my  three 
fingers  in. 

1768.  The  smallest  size,  I  suppose,  would  be 
about  two  inches  from  knot  to  knot  ? — It  is  quite 
that ;  I  should  think  rather  more,  perhaps. 

Commander  BethflL 

1769.  Why  do  not  the  Hull  and  Grunsby 
boats  come  on  your  ground,  do  you  think  ? — In 
years  gone  by,  the  Hull  and  Grimsby  people 
came  from  Bamsgate  and  Brixham,  in  fact  they 
came  from  Brixham.  They  migrated  to  Hull, 
and  went  there  because  the  fishing  grounds  laid 
then  off  the  port  or  off  the  Spurn  or  the  Humber, 
and  they  went  there  to  fish  because  those  fishing 

f  rounds  were  there.     There  was  abimdance  of 
sh  there  to  catch,  and  they  f oimd  it  was  profit- 
able, and  of  course  they  lived  and  grew  there. 

1770.  Now  they  tell  us  their  grounds  are 
not  profitable,  and  you  say  yours  are  pro- 
fitable?— Who  says  their  ground  is  not  pro- 
fitable ? 

1771.  Hull 
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Commander  Bethell — continued. 

1771.  Hull  and  Grimsby  people  do? — ^Then 
how  is  it  they  are  having  vessels  and  steamers 
built  as  fast  as  they  can  build  them  ? 

1772.  I  will  put  the  question  another  way  :  Is 
your  ground  smtable  for  the  Hull  and  Gnmsby 
boats?— Yes,  if  they  like  to  come,  but  our 
vessels  are  not  so  expensive  as  their  great 
vessels.  They  have  made  a  mistake  ;  they  have 
vessels  too  big  and  expensive,  and  if  they  com- 
plain, it  is  onr|r  because  their  vessels  are  too  big 
to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

1773.  Your  vessels  are  all  comparatively  small 
smacks,  are  they  not  ? — AU  smacks  of  40  tons, 
what  the  Hull  and  Grimsby  people  started  with. 
They  started  with  those  size  vessels,  and  smaller 
than  that  even. 

1774.  Are  the  Ramsgate  boats  aU  of  that 
size  ? — There  are  none  much  larger  than  40  to 
45  tons,  whilst  the  Grimsby  vessels  are  up  to  100 
tons. 

1775.  What  is  the  size  of  the  trawl  ? — I  might 
say  the  beams  and  trawls  do  not  vary  so  much  as 
the  size  of  the  vessels.  They  do  not  have  very 
much  larger  trawls  and  beams  than  we  do.  That 
is  strange,  but  possibly  they  are  getting  them  a 
little  larger  now.  They  are  now  getting  a  45- 
feet  beam,  whereas  we  have  only  40. 

1776.  What  is  the  size  of  your  trawl  ? — A  40- 
feet  beam  with  a  35-feet  net  as  we  call  it. 

1777.  Do  you  speak  what  you  believe  to  be  the 

fenetal  opinion  of  the  Ramsgate  fishermen? — 
do.     I  represent  and  confirm  what  they  told  me 
to  say  last  evening. 

Mr,  Fumeis. 

1778.  How  many  people  have  you  on  your 
vessels  ? — Five  hands. 

Chairman. 

1779.  Are  two  of  them  apprentices  ? — We 
get  three  men  and  two  boys,  as  a  rule,  but  some- 
times we  get  three  boys  and  two  men. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

1780.  Do  you  find  any  trouble  now  with 
foreign  fishermen  on  your  groimds  ? — We  do  not 
find  any  trouble  at  all,  imless  we  happen  to  get 
into  collision  with  them,  with  our  trawl  down,  or 
in  laying-to  in  thick  weather,  or  anything  of  the 
sort. 

1781.  What  distance  do  you  go  with  your 
smacks  ? — The  longest  distance  we  go  is  about 
100  miles  icom  the  North  Foreland,  fisliing  away 
to  the  east-north-east. 

1782.  Do  you  go  on  the  Dogger  Bank  at  all  ? 
— No,  we  do  not  go  near  the  Dodger  Bank. 

1783.  Do  you  find  the  fish  fallmg  ofFin  number 
and  size  ? — We  do  not  find  them  falling  off  in 
number.  We  find  a  bigger  quantity.  That  is 
the  strangest  part  of  it.  We  certainly  do  not  get 
them  so  big  as  we  did  fifteen  years  ago,  but  we 
get  some  as  large,  although  we  do  not  get  so 
many  as  large  as  we  did  fifteen  years  ago. 

1784.  Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  to 
steam  trawlers  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  attribute  it  to  steam  trawlers.  It  is  a 
great  mystery  we  cannot  explain,  but  the  fact  is 
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Dr.  Tanner — continued. 

we  are  getting  more  small  fish,  and  abimdance  of 
it,  which  you  might  catch  if  you  liked. 

1785.  On  the  same  grounds?— On  the  same 
grounds.  There  are  more  small  fish  caught  in 
the  middle  of  the  North  Sea  than  there  were 
fifteen  ago.  Fifteen  years  ago  you  would  not 
catch  any  where  these  Lowestoft  people  are 
fishing  now,  on  what  you  call  the  shoals  off 
Lowestoft.  You  could  not  catch  them  fifteen 
years  ago  like  you  do  now ;  and  now  they  catch 
abundance  of  them. 

1786.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  fish  do 
change  their  grounds? — I  do  not  believe  that 
fish  do  change  their  grounds.  I  believe  where 
fish  are  bom  there  they  live  and  grow.  I  do  not 
believe  they  go  very  far  from  the  same  grounds. 
I  will  give  you  my  experience  of  it :  for  in- 
stance, m  Devonshire  you  can  catch  plenty  of 
big  hake  and  red  mullet,  but  you  do  not  catch 
any  off  Hastings  and  Beachy  Head,  or  in  the 
North  Sea.  You  do  not  catch  megrams  in  the 
North  Sea,  but  you  catch  them  in  Devonshire. 
Soles,  which  you  catch  in  Devonshire,  great  fine 
soles,  but  you  will  not  catch  one  in  the  North 
Sea. 

1787.  Is  there  any  falling  off  in  the  take  of 
soles  ? — Yes,  certainly  there  is. 

1788.  Is  that  the  black  sole  or  the  Dover  sole, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  market? — In  particular 
times  of  the  year  you  catch  more  than  you  do  at 
other  times. 

1789.  Has  there  been  any  falling  off  in  recent 
years  in  the  catch  ? — Yes,  where  we  could  catch 
on  the  average  two  trunks  of  soles  15  years  ago, 
we  only  catch  one  now, 

1790.  Can  you  explain  how  that  is? — Only 
that  the  vessels  keep  increasing ;  the  great 
catching  power  keeps  on  increasing,  and  you 
cannot  get  the  supply.  For  40  years  they  have 
fished  over  that  same  ground,  70  miles  round 
they  go  fishing  from  Ramsgate,  and  they  go 
fishing  all  the  year  round ;  and,  as  I  say,  you  get 
as  big  soles  as  you  did  20  years  ago,  but  you  do 
not  get  so  many.  How  the  supply  is  maintained 
and  kept  up  is  a  mystery.  We  believe  that  the 
more  tne  groimd  is  stirred  about  and  thrown 
over  and  raked  about  and  cultivated,  that  the 
more  fish  grow  and  more  come.  If  we  were  to 
leave  those  grounds  and  not  drag  over  them  at 
all,  we  believe  they  would  get  stagnant  and  get 
bad. 

1791.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  legislation? — 
If  you  ask  me  point-blank  that  question,  I  say 
at  Ramsgate  we  are  against  any  legislation. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1792.  You  say  the  fishing  results  in  your  own 
district  are  satisfactory  ? — x  es. 

1793.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  vessels  has  increased  ? — Yes. 

1794.  Do  *you  continue  to  catch  plenty  of 
fish?.-Ye8. 

1795.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of 
the  Humber  fishing  grounds  ? — Yes, 

1796.  Have  you  fished  on  those  grounds  ?— 
Yes,  many  years  ago, 

1797.  Was  there  much  immature  fish  on  those 
groimds  at  the  time  you  had  personal  experi- 
ence of  them  ? — None  at  aU  j    not  on  the  off 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

grounds,  off  the  Spurn,  you  could  not  catch  a 
small  fish. 

1798.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  on  that 
ground  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  vessels 
fishing  ? — Nothing  more. 

1799.  And  the  character  of  the  vessels? — Yes, 
the  steam  trawlers. 

1800.  You  think  there  are  too  many  vessels 
for  the  area  over  which  they  fish,  do  you? — 
Yes ;  too  many  vessels  for  the  area  over  which 
they  fish,  nothing  more. 

1801.  Does  that  apply  to  your  own  ground? 
— No. 

1802.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  results 
there  ? — Yes. 

1803.  You  were  asked  whether  you  were  in 
favour  of  a  close  time  for  fish;  are  you  in 
favour  of  it ;  you  said  you  were  in  favour  of  it, 
I  think  ? — If  it  could  be  shown  that  in  a  certain 
district  and  at  certain  times  in  the  year  there 
were  a  great  quantity  of  these  immature  fish 
being  caught  and  landed,  it  would  be  reasonable 
that  that  district  should  be  closed. 

1804.  Do  you  say  that  there  are  immature  fish, 
from  your  own  experience,  on  the  Humber 
groimds  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  so ;  I  do  not  know. 

1805.  Then  do  I  understand  you  are  only  in 
favour  of  it  provided  it  can  be  shown  there  are 
immature  fish  on  particular  groimds  ? — Yes. 

1806.  Supposing  such  legislation  was  proposed 
to  be  made  universal,  how  would  it  affect  you  ; 
would  you  like  it  ? — We  think  it  would  b'^  un- 
workable. 

1807.  You  do  not  want  it,  you  say? — We  do 
not  want  it. 

1808.  Do  you  say  there  is  no  national  demand 
for  it  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

1809.  Either  as  regards  the  supply  of  fish  or 
as  regards  the  close  season  ? — No,  not  in  our  dis- 
trict. 

1810.  But  I  understand  you  are  in  favour  of 
legislation  for  particular  areas  ?  —Yes. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

1811.  And  you  do  not  mind  what  area  it  is  as 
long  as  it  is  not  your  area  ? — No,  I  do  not  say 
that.  I  say,  if  there  is  a  place  where  there  is  im- 
mature fish  caught,  we  are  not  in  favour  of  any 
legislation  at  all. 

1812.  I  understand  it  is  only  on  those  areas 
where  immature  fish  is  caught.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  size  of  fish,  you  say  it  varies  in  certain 
districts  ;  have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  responsible  i(yt 
that,  in  some  degree.  You  quoted  Brixham,  where 
you  say  you  can  get  very  large  fish,  did  you  not? 
— Yes. 

1813.  Probably  the  water  there,  owing  to  the 
temperature,  is  warmer  than  in  the  North  Sea, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1814.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  temperature  is  responsible  for  that  ? — No,  it 
never  struck  me  in  that  way.  It  struck  me  that 
there  were  better  feeding  grounds  there. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1815.  When  you  say,  if  there  is  to  be  legisla- 
tion you  would  not  oppose  it  within  certain  areas 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  those  areas  would  be 
benefited  by  legislation,  do  you  mean  by  that 
international  le^slation  ? — Yes. 

1816.  Not  simply  British  legislation  ? — Cer- 
tainly not ;  that  would  be  of  no  use. 

1817.  But  you  know  I  understand  nothing 
whatever  about  these  areas,  and  you  cannot  give 
any  information  or  assistance  with  regard  to 
them,  can  you  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

1818.  You  have  only  spoken  of  the  fishing  you 
know  of  ? — That  is  aU. 

1819.  Then,  as  to  what  is  called  the  three-mile 
limit,  is  any  legislation  necessary,  in  your  opinion? 
— We  have  already  a  three-mile  limit. 

1820.  Yes  ;  but  is  any  further  alteration  of 
the  law  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  as  regards  the 
three-mile  limit  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  more  than  three  miles. 


Mr.  Joseph  Mubbell  called  in ;  and  Examined : 


Chairman. 

1821.  You  are  a  fish  salesman  at  Billingsgate, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1822.  And  manager  of  the  Grimsby  Ice  Com- 
pany's fleet  in  London  ? — Yes. 

1823.  You  have  come  here,  have  you  not,  to 
state  your  view  with  regard  to  the  size  of  fish 
that  you  have  seen  sold.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
you  have  to  say  ? — I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  that  I  have  had  a  very  wide  ex- 
perience. 1  am  60  years  of  age,  and  I  began 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  was 
living  at  Lowestoft  as  a  fish  merchant,  carrying 
on  my  business  there,  and  the  difference  which 
some  of  the  witnesses  say  in  the  quantity  of  plaice 
from  Lowestoft  is  fallacious.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  fleet  of  10  or  12  "  well "  vessels  as  we  call 
them  ;  they  would  come  into  Lowestoft  on 
Thursday,  discharge  their  cargo  of  fish,  which 
was  mostly  plaice,  consisting  of  70,  80,  or  90 
boxes.  I  know  this  to  be  the  fact,  because  I 
used  to  lend  them  boxes  to  put  their  fish  in. 
They  were  vessels  of  50  tons  burden,  with  a 


Chairman — continued, 

beam  of  40  feet.  Then  they  would  often  stop  in 
port  till  Monday  morning.  They  had  only  about 
70  or  80  miles  to  go.  There  were  several  banks 
where  they  fished  :  the  Swate  bank,  the  Brown 
bank,  the  Black  ^bank,  and  the  Well.  They 
would  go  out  on  the  Monday  morning  and  be 
back  again  on  the  Thursday  with  50, 60,  and  some- 
times 70  and  80  boxes  of  large  live  plaice,  take 
them  out  of  the  weUs,  put  them  into  my  boxes  and 
send  them  to  London.  Now  aU  these  fish  banks 
are  absolutely  fished  out.  No  fleet  of  vessels  can 
go  there  and  catch  what  that  little  fleet  of  cod 
vessels  used  to  catch  in  two  or  three  days.  Then, 
again,  on  the  Dutch  coast  there  was  always  a 
quantity  of  large  plaice  about  the  Texel. 

1824.  Are  afl  tne  banks  which  you  have  men- 
tioned fished  out  ? — Yes. 

1825.  Will  you  state  them  ?  —  The  Brown 
bank,  the  Swate  bank,  the  Black  bank,  and  the 
Well  bank.  They  range  in  distance  from  about 
50  to  70  miles  of  Lowestoft.  Then  there  used  to 
be  lots  of  fish  about  the  Lemon  and  other  places, 

and 
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Chairman — continued. 

and  as  1  say  at  these  places  on  the  Dutch  coast 
which  are  all  fished  out.  After  living  there  for 
11  years  I  changed  my  residence  to  Grimsby,  and 
I  became  connected  with  the  trawl  fishery 
myself  individually  as  a  smack  owner,  and  also  as 
a  member  of  the  Grimsby  Ice  Company  which 
we  started  about  26  or  27  years  ago.  Some  13 
or  14  years  ago  we  built  steamers  on  purpose  to 
bring  our  fisn  to  London  direct,  so  that  the 
London  people  shoidd  have  the  benefit  of  fresh 
fish — ^the  primary  object  being,  of  course,  to  benefit 
ourselves  and  get  better  price  for  our  fish — we 
have  carried  on  that  busmess  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  I  find  that  we  have  been  gradually 
decreasii^  ^ear  by  year  in  the  catch  of  large 
plaice,  i  might  say  that  we  used,  of  course,  the 
same  as  others,  to  go  to  the  Silt,  the  Horn  reef, 
and  other  places  where  these  small  plaice  are  now 
being  caught,  because  at  that  time  you  might 
catch  a  trunk  or  a  trunk  and  a-half  or  two 
trunks  of  soles.  But  now  there  are  no  soles 
there  and  there  is  no  inducement  to  catch 
the  small  plaice,  because  there  is  no  prime 
to  catch  with  it.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is 
five  years  since  we  went  there ;  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  amongst  ourselves,  and 
also  as  members  of  the  association,  that  it  was 
bad  policy  ;  in  fact,  a  suicidal  policy  to  kill  these 
large  numbers  of  small  plaice  year  by  year.  See- 
ing also  that  the  large  plaice  were  diminishing 
every  year,  we  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg.  The  consequence  was  we  determined 
as  a  company  that  we  would  not  go  there  again, 
and  we  never  have. 

1826.  When  did  you  come  to  that  determina- 
tion ? — ^Pive  years  ago. 

1827.  In  the  year  1889  vou  had.  I  believe,  70 
smacks  fishing  in  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes,  that  was 
the  average. 

1828.  And  you  caught  280,000  boxes  of  fish, 
did  you  not  ? — That  is  what  we  landed  at  Bil- 
lingsgate Market.  ' 

1829.  Of  which  50,000  were  large  plaice  ?— 
Yes. 

1830.  In  1890  you  had  76  smacks,  had  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

1831.  And  you  caught  290,000  boxes  of  fish? 
— Yes. 

1832.  Of  which  45,000  were  large  plaice  ?— 
Yes. 

1833.  In  1891  with  90  smacks  you  caught 
235,000  boxes  of  fish,  did  you  not  ? — Yes ;  there 
is  a  diminution  in  mmibers. 

1834.  Of  which  40,000  were  large  plaice  ?— 
Yes. 

1835.  And  last  year,  in  1892,  with  97  smacks, 
an  increasing  number  of  smacks,  you  caught 
240,000  boxes  of  fish,  did  you  not?— Yes. 

1836.  Of  which  only  30,000  were  large  plaice  ? 
— Yes. 

1837.  In  those  four  years  your  vessels  had  in- 
creased, had  they  not,  oyer  25  per  cent,  in 
number? — Yes. 

1838.  But  the  munber  of  boxes  of  fish  caught 
were  reduced  by  40,000  ?— Yes. 

1839.  Whilst  the  large  plaice  had  decreased 
nearly  one^talf,  from  50,000  to  30,000?— Yes. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Mallock. 

1840.  What  is  a  large  plaice?— Eighteen 
inches.  We  call  a  fuU-sized  plaice  about  16 
inches. 

1841.  Would  a  14-inch  plaice  be  a  prime  fish? 

—Yes. 

Chairman* 

1842.  Have  ^ou  anything  further  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  diminution  of  fish  as  to  a  cutter 
which  came  in  on  the  9th  May  to  Billingsgate 
with  2,700  boxes  of  fish  on  board  ? — Yes,  one  of 
our  cutters  came  to  Billingsgate  with  2,700 
boxes  of  fish,  and,  according  to  the  average,  we 
ought  to  have  had  300  boxes  of  plaice,  and  in 
years  gone  by  we  should  have  had  that  amount. 

1843.  You  mean  large  plaice,  do  vou  not? — 
Yes  ;  but  we  had  only  50  boxes  of  what  we  may 
call  mixed  prime ;  that  is  a  turbot  or  two  on  eacn 
box.  We  had  2,378  boxes  of  haddocks,  202 
boxes  of  mixed  offal,  that  is,  cod,  skate,  and  other 
things  put  into  boxes  by  themselves,  and  only  39 
boxes  of  large  plaice.  That  is  a  falling-off 
which  every  one  of  you  may  see  is  something 
enormous.  Certainly  this  39  out  of  2,700  boxes 
is  rather  exceptional,  but  lately,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve, from  1889,  in  four  years,  we  have  decreased 
60,000  to  30,000— it  has  been  going  on  de- 
creasing in  the  same  proportion,  or  a  little  more. 
In  fact  I  think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  quantity  of  plaice  we 
have  landed  this  year  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  boxes  we  have  landed,  is  less  a  con- 
siderable deal  than  it  was  before  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  unless  the  sale  of  immature  fish  is 
stopped,  or  some  means  are  taken  to  allow  an 
opportunity  of  recuperating,  they  will  become  as 
the  soles  are,  almost  obsolete.  Certainly  lately 
we  have  found  a  few  more  soles,  but  1  do  not 
know  how  that  is.  Thirty-two  years  ago  on  the 
Doffger  Bank  we  could  fill  a  yessel  in  a  couple  of 
nights  with  plaice.  This  yeiy  place  on  the 
westerly  shoal  of  the  Dogger  &ank  where  this 
boat  came  from  which  I  mentioned  with  only  39 
boxes,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  banks  for 
large  plaice  anywhere  in  the  North  Sea,  no 
matter  where  you  went. 

1844.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  scarcity 
which  has  now  arisen  with  regard  to  fish  is 
caused  by  the  over-fishing  of  the  sea,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  small  fish  that  are 
caught  ? — My  opinion  is  that  the  principal  cause 
of  the  diminution  of  large  fish  is  that  the  small 
are  caught  and  killed  and  destroyed. 

1845.  Have  you  been  present  whilst  the  last 
two  witnesses  were  examined  ? — Yes. 

1846.  Have  you  heard  them  state  that  they 
believed  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  steam 
trawlers  to  a  yery  large  extent.  Are  you  of 
that  opinion  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  or 
think  that  steam  trawling  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  large  plaice  all  being  killed.  No  matter 
whether  it  is  a  steam  trawler  or  a  sailing  trawler, 
if  they  kill  the  small  plaice  it  must,  to  my  mind, 
diminish  the  large  ones ;  it  does  not  give  them 
a  chance  to  become  large,  so  that  whether  a 
steam  trawler  or  a  sailing  trawler  goes  on  those 
grounds^  the  difference  can  only  be  comparative* 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1847.  In  its  catching  power  you  mean,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

1848.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  improving  the  quantity  of  fish  or 
restricting  the  decline  which  is  now  going  on  in 
the  seas  with  regard  to  the  number  of  fish  that 
are  caught  ? — Yes  ;  my  friends  and  I  have 
examined  the  case  and  thought  the  matter  over, 
and  attended  the  conferences  and  so  on,  and  the 
only  plan  I  can  see  you  can  adopt  is  to  stop  the 
sale  of  small  fish  round  the  coast.  We  are 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  fish  and  also  the 
food  of  the  people  by  catching  these  small  fish. 
I  do  not  know  wnether  you  have  examined  any 
of  the  people  who  fry  fish,  but  they  are  com- 
plaining most  desperately.  One  of  them  said  to 
me  this  morning  :  "  I  am  completely  starving ;  I 
am  buying  two  or  three  boxes  of  fish  a  day, 
taking  them  home  ;  I  take  50  or  60  pieces  out  to 
fry  and  have  hard  work  to  make  my  money,  and 
the  rest  is  thrown  away."  Well,  when  you 
are  determined  to  keep  on  catching  fish,  which 
is  proved  by  everybody  to  be  absolutely  useless, 
except  for  manure.  I  think  it  is  almost  time  the 
Legislature  took  it  up,  but  you  cannot  of  course 
get  hiunan  nature  aU  of  one  mind.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  one  of  our  large  companies 
(although  I  am  not  sorry  because  they  are 
making  money,  and  earning  three  times  more 
than  we  have  been — though  it  is  only  just  for 
the  time)  by  taking  these  small  plaice  which  have 
been  making  6«.,  7*.,  and  8*.  a  box.  When  we 
left  off  catching  them,  they  were  sometimes  mak- 
ing Is.  and  Is.  6cf.,  and  sometimes  we  had  to  throw 
them  away,  thej^  were  unsaleable.  But  this  vear 
because  big  plaice  are  so  scarce,  there  is  nothing 
for  the  fryers  to  buy  to  carry  on  their  business, 
with  except  this  small  rubbish,  and  they  complain 
and  say  they  are  starving.  Everybody  is  com- 
plaining, in  fact. 

Chairman. 

1849.  You  do  not  believe,  do  you,  that  any 
restriction  whatever  would  altogether  prevent 
the  catching  of  small  fish,  but  you  do  believe, 
that  if  the  sale  was  prohibited,  that  would 
mitigate  the  evil  considerably  ? — I  believe  if  a 
prohibition  against  selling  them  in  all  the 
markets  was  adopted,  it  would  be  no  use  going 
to  catch  them.  A  man  would  not  be  so  stupid 
as  to  catch  this  small  fish  when  he  could  not  sell 
it — ^it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  do  so. 

1850.  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  wish 
to  make  ? — There  is  a  general  statement  I  wish 
to  make,  as  to  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
Bamsgate.  Ramsgate  has  not  increased  verr 
much,  but  I  think  if  Ramsgate  and  Lowestoft 
had  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  Hull 
and  Grimsby,  the  little  area  they  fish  over  would 
have  been  exhausted  long  ago.  It  is  because  of 
the  small  nimiber  of  vessels,  I  think,  that  the 
small  area  of  ground  is  kept  up,  and  the  supply 
is  equal  to  what  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago.  I 
know  where  these  gentlemen  fish  now,  from  the 
North  Foreland  back  of  the  Galloper  and  off 
Lowestoft,  Southwold;  and  when  I  lived  at 
Lowestoft,  the  Torbay  fleet  where  often  bring- 
ing fine  cargoes  of  fine  soles,  turbot,  and  large 
plaice  into  that  port ;  I  have  bought  many  cargoes 
myself. 


Commander  BethelL 

1851.  I  daresay  you  know  that  we  have  had 
some  evidence  from  Plymouth  as  well,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

1852.  And  the  witnesses  all  agree  that  in  the 
first  place,  they  have  no  steam-trawlers  what- 
ever, and  that  their  fishing  grounds  have  not 
decreased  in  any  way  whatever,  nor  have  the 
size  of  the  fish  decreased.  Does  not  that  strike 
you  as  being  rather  important  evidence,  and  as 
going  in  the  direction  to  show  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  damage  is  done  by  steam  trawling? — No,  not 
exactly  that.  It  goes  to  prove  that  Plymouth,  the 
same  as  Lowestoft  and  Ramsgate  and  other  places, 
have  not  been  persevering  and  pushing  in  catch- 
ing fish,  because  i£  there  had  not  been  the  steam 
trawlers  we  should  have  had  a  greater  quantity 
of  sailing  trawlers  at  Grimsby  and  Hull. 

1853.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  steam 
trawler,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
dragging  its  trawl,  wind  or  no  wind,  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  keeps  one  of  its  two  trawls 
down  so  much  more  constantly,  does  much  more 
harm  to  the  fishing  grounds  than  the  sailine; 
vessels? — Decidedly.  I  should  be  very  foolish 
to  think  or  to  say  that  if  you  have  a  large 
quantity  of  vessels  fishing  in  a  certain  area,  and 
they  are  going  to  clear  that  ground  in  a  certain 
time,  a  certain  number  of  steam  trawlers  as 
compared  with  the  sailing  trawlers,  would  not 
clear  that  ground  quicker.     They  must  do  so. 

1854.  Is  it  at  any  rate  open  to  doubt  whether, 
if  there  had  been  no  steam  trawlers  vou  would 
not  still  have  had  plenty  of  fish,  and  that  the 
sailing  smacks,  even  though  they  increased  in 
number,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  get 
so  manv  fish  nor  do  so  much  damage,  would  not 
probably  have  worn  out  the  fishing  grounds  as 
they  have  been  worn  out  ? — I  may  say  the  steam 
trawlers  have  been  guilty  of  catching  these 
small  plaice  at  times  ever  since  they  have  been 
inaugurated. 

1855.  Steam  trawlers,  in  fact,  are,  from  their 
nature,  exceedingly  destructive  to  fish,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  productive  too.  They 
have  gone  to  Iceland  and  brought  a  large 
quantity,  and  brought  a  glut  of  splendid  stuff 
into  the  country  to  eat.  Others  have  gone  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  other  places  where  sailing 
trawlers  could  not  have  gone.  I  have  no  invest- 
ment in  steam  trawlers  mvseU,  and  have  no 
reason  to  laud  them  up  to  tlie  skiesi,  nor  have  I 
any  reason  to  depreciate  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

1856.  From  what  you  say,  your  ships  in  the 
last  few  years  have  not  been  fishing  on  the 
Dutch  and  German  coasts,  I  understand? — No. 

1857.  They  have  been  fishing,  I  understand, 
somewhere  to  the  west  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
lately  ? — All  over  the  Dogger  Bank,  from  the 
pits  down  to  what  we  may  call  the  tail  end  of 
the  Bank,  and  the  Little  Dogger  Bank. 

1858.  Do  I  understand  that  you  catch  there 
about  as  large  a  proportion  as  you  have  given  of 
imdersized  fish? — No. 

1859.  The  figures  you  gave  were  39  boxes  out 
of  2,700? — A  large  quantity  of  those  referred 
to  are  not  plaice  at  all,  they  are  haddocks. 

1860.     But 
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Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

1860.  But  your  evidence  to  a  certain  degree 
seems  to  me  to  be  new.  Hitherto  all  the  evi- 
dence we  have  had  as  to  the  catch  of  these 
undersized  plaice  has  been  evidence  as  to  fish 
caught  practically  in  one  district  of  the  North 
Sea.  Isow  your  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
there  is  an  equally  large  catch  of  undersized 
plaice  and  other  fish  (particularlv  of  undersized 
plaice)  in  other  parts  oi  the  North  Sea,  of  which 
we  hitherto  have  not  heard  so  much  ? — You 
have  misunderstood  me;  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  will  state  this  again.  Out  of  the  cargo 
landed  on  the  9th  in  Billingsgate  Market,  con- 
sisting of  2,700  boxes  of  fish,  there  were  50 
boxes  of  mixed  prime,  that  is  a  turbot  or  two 
on  a  box  with  oftal  to  make  the  box  full ;  2,378 
boxes  of  haddocks,  very  large  haddocks,  fine 
haddocks ;  202  boxes  of  mixed  offal,  consisting  of 
skate,  cod,  &c.,  and  39  boxes  of  large  plaice. 

1861.  Then  do  you  agree  that  the  only  part 
of  the  North  Sea,  where  a  large  quantity  of 
undersized  fish  is  caught,  is  upon  tnis  district 
on  the  Dutch  coast  ? — Yes,  and  the  Danish 
coast. 

1862.  Practically,  only  there  ? — Yes,  prac- 
tically. 

1863.  Then  havevour  ships  not  been  catching 
undersized  fish? — For  five  years  we  have  not 
sent  a  vessel  there.  We  have  always  religiously 
abstained  from  going  there. 

1864.  But  have  you  been  catching  undersized 
cJaice  ?— No ;  there  is  no  imdersized  plaice  on  the 
bogger  Bank. 

Mr.  Fumess. 

1866.  You  stated  that  the  earnings  of  your 
vessels  were  smaller  when  you  had  a  larger 
number  of  vessels? — No.  The  figures  I  gave 
were  these  :  we  had  70  vessels  in  1889  ;  76  in 
1890;  90  in.  1891,  and  97  in  1892. 

1866.  Were  laid  up  in  1892  ?— No.  We  have 
been  increasing  the  niunber  of  our  vessels  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  last  year  we 
had  97. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

1867.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  five  years 
affo  you  coidd  get  two  trunks,  or  two-and-a-half 
of  soles,  and  now  you  can  get  none? — Not  five 
years  ago,  but  12  or  16  years  ago. 

1868.  The  falling-off  in  soles,  I  understand, 
has  been  very  remarkable  ? — Yes. 

1869.  And  you  think  the  reason  for  that  is 
over-fishing,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1870.  And  taking  immature  fish  ? — Yes.  All 
along  the  Dutch  coast,  26  or  30  years  ago,  there 
was  any  quantity  of  soles.  A  vessel  could  go 
there  and  almost  fill  herself.  In  fact,  they  used 
to  run  cutters  into  Lowestoft. 

1871.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  find  soles  are  fre- 
queAtly  caught  on  the  grounds  where  these 
immature' fish  are? — There  are  very  few  caught 
there  now. 

1872.  Is  it  a  fact  thouffh?— It  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  veir  few  caught  amongst  them  now. 
As  I  was  saymg  just  now,  one  of  the  Hull  fleets 
are  fishing  there,  and  I  have  been  minutely 
watching  what  they  have  been  bringing  in,  be- 
sides the  small  plaice. 

0.93. 


Dr.  Tanner — continued. 

1873.  Do  you  think  enlarging  the  mesh  would 
be  of  any  service  ? — There  is  a  very  great  doubt 
in  my  mind,  whether  it  would  or  not.  Some 
people  who  have  had  more  practical  experience, 
so  far  as  fishing  is  concemea,  than  I  have,  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  ;  but  I  have  a  doubt  about 
it  myself. 

1874.  Up  to  what  standard  would  you  prohibit 
fish  ;  the  Belgian  or  the  French  standard  ? — I 
shoidd  think  a  little  bit  larger  than  the  Associa- 
tion has  laid  down,  if  I  had  my  will. 

1875.  Can  you  tell  me  what  becomes  of  the 
immature  fish  sold  in  the  London  market? — 
There  is  half  of  it  thrown  away.  The  friers  buy 
this  fish  generally,  now.  It  is  no  use  to  fishmon- 
gers. It  is  the  poorer  class  of  people  who  keep 
the  fried  fish  shops  who  buy  it.  They  tell  me 
they  have  to  throw  more  than  half  ot  it  away, 
and  the  sanitary  cart  comes  and  collects  it,  and 
they  have  to  pay  for  it  to  be  taken  away.  It  is 
taken  somewhere,  and  used  most  likely  for 
manure. 

1876.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  proposition  placed  before  this  Committee 
with  regard  to  giving  local  committees  power  to 
regulate  these  North  Sea  fisheries  ? — What  would 
the  committee  be  formed  of  ?  Before  replying 
to  a  question  of  that  kind,  I  should  want  to  know 
who  the  committees  were,  and  what  they  con- 
sisted of ;  whether  they  were  practical  men,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

1877.  You  would  be,  I  understand,  in  favour 
of  general  legislation  dealing  with  the  subject  ? 
— I  woidd. 

1878.  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  undersized  fish? 
—Yes. 

1879.  And  you  are,  I  understand,  in  favour  of 
steam  trawlers  ? — Yes.  I  am  in  favour  of  steam 
trawlers. 

1880.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with 
steam  trawlers  ? — No.  I  have  no  shares  in  steam 
trawlers.  The  company  I  belong  to  have  five 
steam  carriers. 

1881.  But  you  have  no  steam  trawlers,  have 
you  ? — We  have  no  steam  trawlers  at  present. 

1882.  You  are  connected,  I  understand,  with 
the  port  of  Grimsby  ? — Yes. 

1883.  How  many  steam  trawlers  have  yon 
going  out  of  Grimsby  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1884.  A  large  nmnber  ? — I  do  not  know  from 
absolute  facts,  only  from  what  I  hear.  I  have 
been  living  in  London  now  for  14  years,  and  I 
am  only  connected  with  Grimsby  by  belonging  to 
the  company. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

1886.  Do  you  think  the  proportion  of  small 
fish  is  larger  in  the  catch  the  steam  trawlers 
make  than  in  the  catch  the  sailing  trawlers  make  ? 
— I  cannot  say.  I  have  had  no  experience  of  steam 
trawlers.  There  were  none  in  Grimsby  when  I 
left,  and  I  cannot  say  what  their  catches  consist 
of. 

1886.  With  regard  to  the  sizes,  do  you  think 
any  legislation  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  undersized  fish  would  be  of  any  use, 
unless  it  were  by  international  agreement  ? — Yes. 
My  opinion  is,  that  without  international  law  it 
would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  English. 

L  The 
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Mr.  Robert  /Vtce— continued. 

The  foreign  people  now  are  sending  vey  large 
quantities  of  very  small  plaice  into  our  London 
and  country  marketSy  some  to  Hull,  and  some  to 
Grimsby.  If  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell  it  in 
these  markets  they  would  not  send  it. 

1887.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  sell  it 
elsewhere  ? — I  do  not  see  where  they  are  ^oing 
to  get  a  market.  If  there  was  a  market  at  home 
they  would  not  send  it  here  now. 

1888.  With  reference  to  the  fried  fish  shops, 
you  said  th\  reason  why  there  was  such  a  com- 
paratiyel>  ^ood  price  for  small  fish  now,  was 
because  these  shops  were  compelled  to  buy  it  ? — 
Yes. 

1889.  And  the  consequences  is  that  they  pay 
8«.  a  box  for  what  they  only  paid  once  Is.,  is  that 
so  ? — That  is  when  they  are  scarce. 

1890.  But  still,  they  do  command  a  greater 
price,  do  they  not  ? — x  es. 

1891.  What  are  the  small  fried  fish  shops  eoing 
to  do  if  you  prohibit  the  sale  of  that  fish? — 
They  would  buy  the  10-inch  plaice. 

1892.  But  why  do  not  they  buy  that  now  ? — 
They  do  buy  it  among  the  others. 

1893.  Why  do  not  they  buy  the  larger  size 
only  ? — Because  there  is  none  of  that  to  buy, 
except  at  prohibitory  prices. 

1894.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  what  are 
they  going  to  do  afterwards  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

1895.  Do  you  think,  if  it  were  possible,  that  a 
prohibition  of  steam  trawling  in  the  North  Sea 
would  be  of  any  value.  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  that  steam  trawlers  do  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  damage  ? — These 
steam  trawlers,  according  to  their  catching 
power  do  more  harm  in  clearing  the  North  Sea 
of  fish  than  sailing  trawlers  do,  but  only  in  pro* 
portion. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1896.  As  regards  the  figures  you  gave  us 
about  a  certain  qmmtity  of  fish  and  tibe  per- 
centage of  prime,  where  were  those  fish  cau^t  ? 
— On  the  Dogger  Bank. 

1897.  Woiud  they  be  caught  by  the  Himiber 
fleet  ? — By  the  Grimsby  fleet  of  sailing  vessels. 

1898.  Have  ^ou  had  any  experience  as  to 
similar  fish  commg  from  the  west  of  England  ? — 
No.     I  have  not. 

1899.  You  simply  have  had  this  experience 
because  vou  happen  to  be  connected  with  the 
vessels  which  brought  the  fish  to  market  ? — Yes. 

1900.  Other  than  that  you  have  had  no  prac- 
tical experience  of  other  districts  I  believe? — 
Only  when  travelling  as  a  fish  merchant  before 
establishing  myself  at  Grimsby.  I  had  a  large 
experience  at  towestoft. 

1901.  Was  that  before  this  immature  fish 
question  came  up  ? — Yes ;  that  was  36  or  36  years 
ago. 

1902.  Do  you  suegest  as  a  remedy  the  stop- 
ping the  sale  of  small  fish  ? — Yes. 

1903.  Of  course  that  would  involve  the  stop- 
ping of  the  landing  of  small  fish,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1904.  And  practically  the  stopping  of  the 
catching  of  it  ? — Yes. 

1905.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible  to  stop  the  killing  of  it  un- 
less you  prohioit  the  vessels  going  to  the  groimds 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

where  it  is  notorious  these  small  fish  are  ? — Well, 
there  should  be  a  penal  law  and  there  should  be 
cruisers  there  to  find  and  apprehend  the  crew  of 
vessels  if  they  went  there.  They  certainly  then 
would  be  running  a  very  great  amount  of  risk, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  legislative  powers  or 
any  protection  being  afforded  to  the  grounds  by 
cruisers  which  would  apprehend  these  men,  there 
would  be  a  certain  kind  of  people  who,  if  they 
could  make  it  pay  by  getting  a  quantity  of  fist 
from  those  groxmds,  most  likely  would  do  it. 

1906.  Of  course  there  is  fish  caught  in  these 
districts  which  appear  to  be  satisfactory  as  to 
size,  although  there  will  be  small  fish  caught  no 
doubt ;  but  I  take  it  that  in  the  North  Sea  the 
majority  of  the  fish  caught  consists  entirely  of 
what  we  term  immature  fish? — No. 

1907.  Not  in  the  North  Sea?— No. 

1908.  Not  where  the  Hull  and  Grimsby  fleet 
go  to  ? — No ;  there  is  o\aly  this  one  district,  you 
may  take  it  from  the  Borgholm  Beef  to  Heligo- 
land to  the  Silt,  and  the  Silt  to  the  Horn  Beef 
close  in  there  where  there  are  these  small  im- 
mature fish.  If  you  get  40  or  50  miles  off*  that 
coast  you  will  find  no  small  immature  fish  there  or 
very  few. 

1909.  I  had  gathered  from  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  that  wherever  the  Hull  and 
Grimsby  fleets  fished  they  found  immature  fish^ 
is  not  that  so  ? — No.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
could  ever  have  got  that  idea.  It  is  quite  at 
variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  because  the 
Hull  and  Grimsby  vessels  fish  in  deep  water  and  on 
the  Dogger  Bank,  where  lots  of  the  small  vessek 
which  fish  on  the  coast  could  not  and  would  not 
go.  We  are  fishing  in  55  and  56  and  57  latitude, 
where  the  Lowestoft  boats  and  Bamsgate  boats 
would  not  go. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks. 

1910.  Would  not  the  effect  of  your  proposal 
be  to  stop  the  means  of  livelihood  tor  the  owners 
of  these  small  vessels  ? — No. 

1911.  They  could  not  fish  in  the  deep  water 
and  the  open  sea,  where  you  fish  ? — From  the 
evidence  which,  I  think,  you  have  had  from  the 
Bamsgate  and  Lowestoft  people,  they  do  not  go 
and  fish  where  these  immature  fish  are. 

1912.  That  is  not  my  point.  You  say  this  im- 
mature fish  is  caught  by  small  vessels  which  are 
imable  to  fish  in  the  water  where  you  fish?— I 
did  not  intend  to  convey  that. 

1913.  That  was  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Kearley? 
— Will  you  repeat  your  question,  Mr.  Kearley  ? 

Mr.  Kearley, 

1914.  My  question  was,  was  it  simply  in  the 
North  Sea,  where  the  Hull  and  Grimsoy  fleets 
fish,  that  immature  fishing  prevails  all  over ;  and 
I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  not  all  over  the 
North  Sea?— Yes. 

1915.  But  we  have  been  defining  the  North 
Sea.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  correct  defi- 
nition,  probably  it  is  not,  as  the  area  where  the 
HuU  and  Grimsby  fleets  fish? — You  can  take  the 
North  Sea  from  the  Horn  Reef  over  to  the 
Scotch  coast  as  far  as  Holland,  striking  a  line 
across  to  Yarmouth,  which  is  the  southernmost 
part,  and  there  is  a  large  area  at  the  Dogger 
Bank,  also  a  large  area  without  the  Dogger 
Bank,  and  what  I  meant  to' convey  in  answering 
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Mr.  Kearley — oontinued. 

your  question  was  this :  you  asked  me,  did  I 
understand  that  where  the  Grimsby  and  Hull 
fleets  fished  there  was  alwa>  s  immature  fish.  In 
reply  I  said :  "  No.  It  was  quite  the  contrary, 
because  the  Grimsby  and  HuU  fleets  fished  m 
the  higher  latitudes  where  the  Lowestoft  and 
Bams^ate  fleets  would  not  go.  You  could  not 
drive  those  men  into  latitude  55  ;  they  would  not 
go.  But,  certainly,  there  are  large  vessels  which 
are  fishing  where  these  small  plaice  are,  and 
catching  these  immature  fish.  The  Ramsgate 
and  Lowestoft  people  say  they  do  not  go  there. 
How  they  can  be  opposed  to  a  close  time,  or  not 
allow  this  inmiature  fish  to  be  sold,  but  to  keep  it 
in  the  sea,  when  they  do  not  go  there,  I  cannot 
see.  It  must  be  for  tneir  benefit  if  it  is  left  in 
the  sea  to  grow,  because  their  areas  of  ground 
jure  so  much  closer. 

Mr.  Marjoribanki, 

1916.  That  is  exactly  my  point ;  you  say  the 
UqU  and  Grimsby  fleet  do  not  go  to  this  ground, 
and  equally,  the  Samsgate  and  Lowestoft 
people,  say  they  do  not  go  ? — They  say  they  do 
not  go. 

1917.  We  can  accept  what  they  say,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

1918.  Therefore,  to  close  these  particular 
grounds,  would  be  not  closing  the  grounds 
against  the  HuU  and  Grimsby  fleet,  or  the 
Hamsgate  fleet,  but  against  certain  other  small 
Tcssels  which  you  say  do  fish  there  ? — Small  and 
large.  It  would  close  those  grounds  against  all 
vessels  going  there. 

1919.  But  it  would  not  afiect  you,  though  ? — 
It  would  benefit  us. 

1920.  But  you  would  not  have  the  ground 
closed  against  you,  would  you  ? — If  it  afiected  us 
it  woiild  affect  us  beneficially. 

1921.  But  you  do  not  go  there,  you  say  ? — But 
it  would  allow  the  fish  to  grow. 

1922.  Quite  so,  but  the  point  is,  it  is  suggested, 
we  are  to  close  the  grounds,  not  against  the  big 
trading  companies,  but  against  small  fishermen  ? 
— As  I  said,  there  has  been  one  HuU  company 
running  there  for  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  and 
bringing  tremendous  cargoes  of  inunature  fish. 

1923.  Then  you  do  go  there? — One  of  the 
companies  do. 

1924.  Do  you  go  there  or  do  you  not  go  there? 
— The  Grimsby  fleet,  which  I  represent,  has  not 
been  there  for  five  years. 


Mr.  Marjorihanks — continued. 

1925.  Then  it  will  do  no  harm  to  Grimsby ; 
but  Hull  does  go  there,  does  it  not  ? — Hull  does 
go  there. 

)  926.  Therefore  jou  would  close  those  grounds, 
would  you  not,  agamst  Hull? — I  would. 

1927.  Then  Hull  would  be  affected  by  e 
closing  of  these  grounds,  woidd  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
that  one  fleet. 

1928.  At  any  rate,  you  at  Grimsby  would  not 
be  affected,  woidd  you  r — No  ;  and  I  really  think 
the  Ramsgate  and  Lowestoft  people  would  be  the 
people  to  benefit  most. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1929.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  outside  people  to  the  areas  being 
closed.  They  only  object  to  a  imiversal  closing 
which  would  tend  to  shut  up  fishing  grounds 
which  they,  from  their  local  experience,  say  are 
perfectly  well  stocked  with  fish,  satisfactory  as 
regards  size  ? — Quite  so.  I  heard  them  say  they 
did  not  want  any  legislation  at  all,  but  I  think 
they  would  benefit  by  it  more  than  anyone  else. 

Colonel  Cotton  Jodrell 

1930.  You  spoke-  about  having  left  these 
banks  five  years  ago.  Di>  you  Imow  whether 
they  have  recovered  at  all  since  ? — I  was  speak- 
ing then  of  35  years  ago ;  the  Swale  Bank,  the 
Black  Bank,  the  Brown  Bank,  and  the  Well 
Bank. 

1931.  But  you  said  five  years  ago  you  left 
them,  did  you  not  ? — No.  I  said  five  years  ago 
we  left  off'^going  across  to  the  Silt. 

1932.  Do  you  know  if  those  groimds  which 
you  left  five  years  ago  have  recovered  at  all  in 
the  meantime.  I  understood  you  left  them 
because  they  were  more  or  less  fished  out  ? — We 
have  only  the  proof  that  that  one  Hull  fleet  has 
fished  on  the  ground  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
weeks  and  has  brought  tremendous  cargoes  of 
this  small  stuff. 

Mr.  Marjoribanki, 

1933.  But  I  think  you  ought  to  confine  your 
evidence  more  to  the  Grimsby  fleet,  of  which 
you  know  something,  rather  than  to  the  Hull 
fleet,  of  which  you  only  know  by  hearsay  ? — But 
I  see  landed  in  Billingsgate  Market  every  day ; 
2,000  or  3,000  boxes  small  plaice,  some  of  them 
only  a  few  inches  long. 


Mr.  Edwabd  Jex,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Marjoribanki. 

1934.  You  are  a  large  shareholder  of  the  Hull 
Steam  Fishing  Company,  I  think  ? — I  am. 

1935.  And  ^ou  also  own  a  considerable 
number  of  trawlmg  smacks  of  your  own,  do  you 
not  ? — I  work  12  smacks  of  my  own  from  the 
port  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

1936.  I  fancy  you  are  also  interested,  are  you 
not,  in  the  long  lining  and  drift  net  fishing  ? — I, 
as  a  lad,  was  long  lining  between  10  and  12 
years  of  age,  after  which  I  was  also  a  boy  on 
board  a  fismng  boat  at  Scarborough  at  12  years 
of  age,  and  also  at  Plymouth. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Marjoribanki — continued. 

1937.  Are  you  now  interested  in  long-line 
fishing? — No  ;  not  at  the  present  time. 

1938.  For  many  years,  1  believe,  you  went  to 
sea  in  trawlers  of  your  own  ? — I  did. 

1939.  And  you  have  for  a  great  number  of 

iears,  have   you  not^  been  a  fish  salesman  in 
jondon  ? — I  have. 

1940.  Have  you  also  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  fisheries,  and  have  ^ou  been  connected  with 
the  various  fishery  exhibitions  both  at  Norwich 
and  in  London  ? — I  may  say  I  was  chairman  of 
the   only  jury  at  the  Nforwioh  Exhibition,  and 
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Mr.  MarjoribanhM — contmuecL 

I  was   chairman   of   the  principal  jury  of  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883. 

1941.  Then  both  from  a  theoretical  and 
practical  point  of  view  you  have  had  a  very 
great  opportunity,  have  you  not,  of  making  your- 
self generally  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
our  British  fisheries? — I  should  think  no  man 
more  so  in  England. 

1942.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  price  of 
fish  in  London  has  gone  up  very  much  within 
your  experience? — During  my  experience  I 
should  think  it  has  gone  up  in  many  instances  as 
much  as  500  and  600  per  cent. 

1943.  Has  that  been  a  gradual  and  steady 
increase,  or  has  it  been  a  fluctuating  one  ? —  It 
has  been  a  steady  increase  through  the  de- 
populations of  the  various  fishing  pounds. 

1944.  But  still,  I  suppose,  weight  for  weight, 
as  much  fish  is  put  into  the  market  now  as  was 
put  into  the  market,  we  will  say,  20  years  ago  ? 
— I  think  probably  there  may  be  more  in 
weight. 

1945.  What  would  you  estimate  the  average 
increase  in  prices  to  be  over  what  I  may  call 
prime  sorts  of  fish  during  the  last  10  years,  sav, 
as  between  1883  and  1893  ? — It  probably  would 
be  something  like  200  to  300  per  cent.,  and 
previously  I  might  go  back  into  times  when  it 
would  be  1,000  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  soles. 

1946.  That  is  an  old  story  which  we  have  had 
before,  about  the  dearth  of  soles,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  would  put  the  average 
price  per  pound  for  soles  10  years  ago  and  now 
at ;  can  you  give  me  that  roughly  ? — I  could  not 
give  it  to  you  roughly.  I  might  give  it  to  you 
per  trunk.  I  may  say  this,  in  the  first  place  aU 
our  fish  is  sent  in  boxes,  and  those  boxes  used 
by  all  fishing  smacks  and  steam  carriers  would 
average  about  90  lbs.  of  fish.  We  seU  them  all 
by  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder ;  we  do 
not  care  who  he  is  or  what  he  is;  and  if  he 
bids  something  higher  than  anybody  else  it  is 
knocked  down  to  him  and  is  sold. 

1947.  I  do  not  want  to  take  small  soles,  but 
taking  an  average  trunk  of  soles,  can  you  give 
the  Committee  the  difference  ? — Probably  a 
trunk  of  soles  10  years  ago  would  fetch  5/.  or 
6/.,  and  to-day  the  same  trunk  would  not  fetch 
more  than  4/.  or  51.  \  hence  there  would  be  no 
increase  in  value.  Now  that  arises  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  heavily  supplied  with 
French  soles  for  the  last  few  years. 

1948.  Then  so  far  from  the  price  of  soles  per 
trunk  being  higher  now  than  it  was  10  years 
ago,  you  tell  us  it  is  lower  ? — Exactly  ;  and  I 
want  to  show  you  why  it  is  lower.  If  the 
English  sole  was  only  in  the  market  to-day  it 
womd  fetch  10/.  per  trunk. 

1949.  Where  ao  the  French  soles  come  from  ? 
— They  are  a  very  migratory  fish.  They  are 
found  in  the  Baltic,  on  the  coast  of  Scandinavia, 
down  the  North  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  in  the  Mediterrean.  This 
supply  is  coming  from  the  coast  of  Spain  and 
France.  Many  of  our  steam  trawlers  are 
working  the  coast  of  Spain  and  running  the 
fish  over  to  Plymouth,  and  making  as  many 
as  40  large  kits  of  soles  there  in  seven  days. 

1950.  So  far  as  the  question  of  price  is  con- 


Mr.  i>far;m&anA*— continued. 

cemed,  as  regards  soles,  we  should  be  wise  to 
put  that  Doint  of  comparison  out  of  view,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Certainly. 

1951.  Then  we  had  better  leave  that;  you 
have  yourself  a  large  number  of  smacks  fishing 
in  the  North  Sea,  I  understand? — I  have. 

1952.  Ten  years  ago,  did  those  smacks  bring 
to  market  a  considerable  number  of  soles? — 
Yes,  they  did  ;  more  so  than  to-day. 

1953.  Could  you  at  all  tell  me  what  the  pro- 
portion of  soles  to  other  fish  was  that  they 
brought  to  market  10  years  ago  and  now?— 
I  should  think  the  proportion  they  brought 
was  200  per  cent,  more  tnan  they  are  bringmg 
now. 

1954.  That  is  to  say,  do  you  think  they 
brought  three  soles  then  for  every  one  they 
bring  now  ?  —  I  should  think  fully  that,  or  more^ 

1955.  And  with  regard  to  the  actual  quality 
of  the  soles  themselves,  do  you  see  a  great 
difference  in  that  respect ;  are  the  present  soles 
much  smaller  or  are  thev  about  the  same  size  ? — 
I  have  a  sample  which  I  should  like  to  show 
you,  some  of  wnich  came  to-day. 

1956.  I  only  want  to  know  as  to  the  average  ? 
— That  is  so,  considerably  so ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  will  fall  off  more  and  more.  The 
seas  are  being  swept  and  the  grounds  being 
depopulated  from  day  to  day,  and  if  the  Legis- 
lature does  not  do  something  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  as  weU  as  the  fishermen,  they 
will  Decome  a  scarce  food  altogether.  They 
are  being  wiped  out,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Legislature  to  allow  it  to  be 
done  in  the  manner  it  is.  The  depopulation  of 
our  seas  around  this  coast  is  something  terrible 
and  disgraceful.  I  have  here  a  12-inch 
brill.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  no  brill  was 
allowed  to  be  sold  under  14  inches.  Since 
the  repeal  of  that  Act  they  have  been 
allowed  to  do  as  they  like.  Here  is  a  12-inch 
turbot ;  here  is  a  10-inch  plaice,  and  here  is  a 
9-inch  plaice,  and  here  are  some  haddocks  which 
are  caught  by  trawlers.  Here  is  a  7-inch  plaice 
which  a  man  from  Brixham,  or  Plymouth,  would 
say  should  be  causrht.  They  ought  to  be  caught 
with  them,  it  would  do  them  good.  Here  is  a 
9-inch  dab,  and  I  think  for  honourable  Members 
to  sit  here  and  hear  the  stuff  that  is  told  them  is 
monstrous.  Here  is  a  7-inch  sole  which  people 
would  advocate  catching.  No  one  could  eat  the 
flesh  on  those  bones.  Here  is  a  10-inch  sole. 
I  ask  you  is  that  large  enough  to  be  caught.  It 
is  a  shame  even  to  catch  it.  If  I  had  my  will  I 
would  not  catch  one  under  12  inches.  Fish  is 
very  deceiving  in  size,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
rapid  in  growth. 

1957.  As  a  matter  of  practice  do  you  on  your 
own  smackc  throw  back  these  small  fish  when  they 
are  caught.  I  want  to  know  what  is  your  own 
practice  on  board  your  own  boats? — A  large 
proportion  of  immature  fish  is  thrown  over- 
board. 

1958.  You  do  throw  it  overboard,  do  you? — 
Yes ;  no  doubt  about  it ;  we  are  compelled  to. 

1 959.  And  you  yourself,  in  your  own  smacks, 
do  not  bring  any  of  these  small  fish  to  market,  I 
understand  ? — It  would  be  quite  useless  to  send 
them  to  market. 

1960.  May 
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1960.  May  I  ask  where  you  got  those  samples 
from  this  morning  which  you  have  produced  ? — I 
sent  over  to  the  market  and  collected  them. 
Some  of  these  came  from  Lowestoft ;  and  these 
are  the  things  the  people  there  are  advocating 
the  catching  of. 

1961.  The  point  b  this,  were  these  fish  exposed 
in  the  market  for  sale  ? — Yes. 

1962.  And  they  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
market,  do  they  ? — No,  1  do  not  know  that  they 
find  a  ready  sale.  These  things  come  in  barrels 
from  Lowestoft ;  several  barrels  every  day,  and 
they  are  sold  for  Zd.  and  4rf.  per  lb. 

1963.  But  they  do  find  a  ready  sale,  do  they 
not? — They  do,  because  they  cannot  got  any 
others. 

1964.  At  any  rate,  your  opinion  is,  is  it,  that 
the  destruction  of  these  fish  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  fishers  ? — It  is  detrimental  to  the  public 
more  than  to  the  fishermen.  It  is  the  great  mass 
of  the  public  we  have  to  look  to ;  we  are  destroy- 
ing prospective  food. 

1965.  What  do  you  propose  as  a  remedy  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  these  small  fish  ? — My 
opinion  is  this,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  is  the  owner  of  12  or  14  smacks,  which  I  will 
read.  I  think  it  gives  one  of  the  very  best 
proofs  you  can  possibly  have.  He  says :  "  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  there  should  be  some- 
tning  done  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  small  fish  ; 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold,  they  would  not 
half -of  them  be  caught,  for  they  would  not  go 
inshore  after  them,  if  they  knew  they  were  not 
saleable,  if  they  did  catch  them,  they  would  be 
thrown  overboard  again,  and  I  am  sure  half  of 
them  would  live,  but  while  there  is  a  sale  for 
them,  they  are  sure  to  send  them  to  market  on 
purpose  to  make  the  steam  carriers  pay.  But  in 
reference  to  the  mesh  of  the  trawl  net,"  (this  is 
the  important  point  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to)  "  they  cannot  do  any  good  altering 
that,  I  tried  it  onlv  last  year ;  I  hsA  three  cod 
ends  braided  with  lar^e  pens,  and  gave  them  to 
three  of  my  largest  ships  when  they  were  working 
at  Terschilling,  and  the  consequence  was  when  they 
found  they  did  not  get  only  half  as  many  soles  as  my 
little  vessels,  the  other  half  going  tbirough,  they 
took  them  away,  and  bent  their  old  size  mesh.** 
That  is  from  a  man  who  has  served  his  time  in 
the  trade,  and  been  in  it  aU  his  lifetime.  He 
says,  because  he  braided  some  cod  ends  in  his 
net,  a  little  bigger,  the  fish  went  through,  and 
they  were  bound  to  take  them  ofi^  and  put  on  the 
others.  It  must  be  patent  to  any  man  who  has 
any  brains  at  all.  Take  the  cod  end  of  a  net, 
with  2^  inch  or  3  inch  of  mesh,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  has  been  said,  the  mesh  is  drawn  straight ; 
then,  if  it  is  drawn  straight,  and  nothing  can  get 
through,  why  not  have  it  6  inches.  But  they 
would  not  hke  that.  I  say,  as  a  big  smack 
owner,  and  on  behalf  of  the  public,  that  these 
meshes  ought  to  be  increased  in  size  to  allow 
these  immature  fish  to  escape,  and  be  captured 
when  they  are  in  a  proper  state  to  be  cap- 
tured. 

1966.  I  remember  the  last  time  you  ffave  evi- 
dence before  me  upon  this  subject,  which  I  think 
was  in  1884,  vou  made  three  recommendations, 
one  was  that  the  size  of  the  mesh  should  be  regu* 
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lated,  the  second  was  that  trawling  within   the 
territorial  waters  should  be  prohibited  ?  -  JTes. 

1967.  And  the  third  was  that  people  in  pos- 
session of  fish  below  a  certain  size  should  be 
made  amenable  to  law,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1968.  Do  you  hold  with  those  views  now? — 
I  hold  with  those  principles,  in  toto.  I  say  the 
Government  ought  to  pass  an  Act,  as  they  did 
with  regard  to  the  crab  and  lobster,  which  Act 
did  a  lot  of  good.  By  that  Act,  a  man  was 
not  allowed  to  have  a  fish  imder  a  certain  size, 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  fix 
the  size.  The  same  ought  to  be  the  case  here. 
I  say  a  turbot  never  ought  to  be  caught  less 
than  14  inches. 

1969.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  Act  appli- 
cable to  Great  Britain  alone  would  be  sufficient, 
or  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  to  be  an  Act 
which  would  have  to  be  international  ? — If  you 
could  get  it  international  so  much  more  the 
benefit  to  our  own  fishermen  and  to  the  public 
also,  but  if  we  cannot  get  a  whole  loaf  let  us 
have  half  a  loaf ;  let  us  stop  the  foreigners 
sending  them  here.  ^ 

1970.  May  I  ^  further  ask,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  to  prohibit  the  capture 
of  fish  below  a  certain  size? — I  believe  this 
prohibiting  the  capture  and  regulating  the  size 
by  an  Act,  passed  by  the  Government,  would 
make  the  men  find  their  own  means  of  catching 
the  fish. 

1971.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  mv  question. 
There  are  three  ways  of  regulating  the  size  for 
this  purpose  :  you  may  prombit  the  capture,  you 
may  pronibit  the  landing,  you  may  prohibit  the 
sale.  Now  the  recommendation  of  your  Asso- 
ciation is  that,  the  sale  and  landing  should  be 
prohibited  and  not  the  capture.  As  I  under- 
stand, you  go  further  than  your  Association,  and 
you  propose  that  the  capture  also  should  be 
prohibited.  Do  you  propose  that  the  capture 
should  be  prohibited,  or  do  you  not  ? — I  oppose 
the  landing  and  sale. 

1972.  I  want  you  to  say,  yes  or  no  to  this 
question.  Do  you  propose  to  prohibit  the 
capture,  or  do  you  not  ? — ^1  do  not  think  I  should 
prohibit  the  capture,  but  I  think  the  men  would 
regulate  tlie  mesh. 

1973.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  mesh.  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  agree  with  the 
Association  that  it  is  impossible  to  prohibit  the 
capture? — I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exclude  the  whole  capture.  They  would  capture 
some  no  doubt. 

1974.  Is  it  possible  on  board  a  trawl  vessel  to 
sort  the  small  fish  from  the  rest  of  the  catch  ? — 
A  large  proportion  would  go  through;  60  per 
cent,  would  go  through. 

1975.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  after  the 
fish  brought  up  in  the  net  and  turned  out  on  the 
deck  of  the  trawler,  is  it  then  possible  to  separate 
the  immature  fish,  the  small  fish,  from  the  big 
fish,  and  throw  them  back  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  living  ? — Yes,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

1976.  May  I  ask  from  your  experience,  what 

Sroportion  of  these  fish  brought  up  in  the  trawl 
o  you  find  alive  ? — Fifty  per  cent. 
L  3  1977.  You 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1977.  You  agree  with  the  letter  you  read 
then,  do  you  ? — I  do  agree  with  it.  I  have  been 
myself  there  time  after  time,  month  after  month, 
and  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Marjoribankt. 

1978.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  by  other  witnesses  before  this  Com- 
mittee, and  you  have  heard  that  that  evidence 
has  been  to  the  effect,  that  10  per  cent,  may  be 
alive  or  much  less,  or  hardly  any  would  be  alive. 
You  disagree  with  that  evidence,  do  you  ? — I  do 
not  agree,  I  think  it  would  be  more. 

1979.  As  I  understand,  you  accoimt  for  the 
decrease  in  the  catch  of  soles  in  the  North  Sea 
by  the  amount  of  over-fishing,  do  you  not?— I 
cannot  say  over-fishing. 

1980.  Then  how  do  you  ^count  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  catch  of  soles  to  which  you  have 
particularly  referred  V — Continually  raking  over 
the  fishing  grounds,  and  by  taking  such  things 
as  these  produced  here.  If  you  kill  all  the  young 
lambs  you  will  get  no  sheep,  and  if  you  kill  all 
these  soles  before  they  bring  forth  their  kind, 
how  can  you  expect  to  be  supplied  with  soles  ? 

1981.  Still  it  is  by  the  over^-fishing,  is  it  not; 
it  is  by  the  trawlers  catching  too  much,  and  by 
their  catching  too  small  fish,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  too 
small  fish. 

1982.  Then  is  not  the  remedy  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  hands  of  the  trawlers  themselves.  I 
mean  a  big  smack  owner  like  you,  or  a  big  com- 
panv  like  the  Hull  Steam  Trawling  Company, 
might  do  a  great  deal  to  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs  themselves,  might  not  they? — I  do  not 
see  it. 

1983.  They  are  not  obliged,  are  they,  to  catch 
these  small  fish  ? — I  think  it  is  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  do  that  part  of  the  business. 

1984.  In  fact,  you  great  big  companies,  of 
which  you  are  here  as  representative,  want  Par- 
liament to  step  in  and  protect  you  against  your 
own  ingenuity,  is  not  that  so  ? — No,  we  want,  if 
you  like,  a  certain  mesh  of  net,  and  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  use  a  net  of  less  than  that 
size,  which  will  allow  the  food  to  be  matured. 
But  we  cannot  do  away  with  any  fishing.  The 
North  Sea  is  a  free  and  open  sea  for  any  nation 
to  come  to. 

1985.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  moot  point 
whether  the  lenlargement  of  a  mesh  would  nave 
any  effect.  The  practical  witnesses  we  have  had 
before  us,  and  witnesses  I  have  heard  on  former 
inquiries  of  this  kind,  have  agreed  that  the  mere 
enlargement  of  the  mesh  would  not  allow  these 
fish  to  escape  ? — The  differences  of  opinion  are 
very  wide,  1  acknowledge,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  must  bear  in  mind  they  lose  sight  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is  this,  the  slup  is  buoyant  on  the 
water.  She  is  acted  on  by  the  sea,  and  I  have 
been  at  the  capstan  myself  when  I  could  get  one 
paul  of  the  capstan,  but  when  the  vessel  has 
receded  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  I  have  been 
able  to  roll  in  two  or  three  fathoms.  You  find 
the  explanation  in  this  letter  which  I  have  read. 
If  the  mesh  did  not  open  the  fish  woidd  not  have 
gone  through.  You  have  a  letter  here  from  a 
man  of  experience,  and  I  have  my  opinion  also, 
which  is  the  same. 


Mr.  Marjortbanks — continued. 

1986.  Could  you  explain  to  us  the  improve- 
ment you  would  reconmiend  in  the  construction 
of  a  trawl  net  ? — Not  a  mesh  of  the  size  this  man 
told  you  about,  from  Samsgate.  I  would  put 
four  fingers  into  it  instead  of  two. 

198  7.  What  would  happen  to  all  the  round  fish 
that  got  caught  in  the  net ;  what  sort  of  sized 
haddock  would  get  through  the  mesh  of  a  net 
through  which  an  8  inch  or  10-inch  plaice  would 
escape  ? — Here  is  a  10-inch  haddock,  and  that  is 
as  small  a  haddock  as  any  man  should  take,  or 
ouffht  to  be  caught ;  with  the  mesh  we  are  now 
talking  about,  if  enlarged,  probably  this  would 
escape,  probably  to  be  caught  when  he  was  a 
little  bigger, 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

1988.  If  he  was  much  bigger  would  he  escape  ? 
— That  all  depends ;  he  might  grow  to  be  a  very 
large  one,  but  in  my  opinion  we  want  to  do  the 
best  we  can  for  the  public  all  round,  and  for  the 
fishermen  too,  and  if  we  are  destroying  tons  and 
tons  of  fish  daily  we  are  doing  a  great  amount 
of  harm  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  fishermen 
also. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks, 

1989.  Supposing  the  regulations  you  recom- 
mend were  enforced,  namely,  the  standard  size 
of  mesh,  the  prohibition  of  trawling  within  the 
three-mile  limit  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
possession  of  fish  under  certain  limited  sizes,  how 
would  you  propose  to  enforce  those  regulation  ? 
— I  would  enforce  them  through  the  Customs. 

1990.  But  how  would  these  matters  come 
before  the  Customs  ? — They  are  wonderfully 
energetic  in  their  work  as  regards  a  smack  or 
trawler  going  to  sea  without  a  number  plainly 
painted  on  her  sails,  and  they  are  very  sharp  to  see 
that  they  have  no  tobacco  on  board  of  them  when 
the^  come  in,  so  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
their  measuring  the  mesh  of  a  man's  net.  There 
would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  its  being  done 
under  the  Customs  than  there  is  in  searchmg  all 
over  her  for  an  hour  or  two  to  find  two  penn'orth 
of  tobacco.  They  could  measure  her  nets  in  10 
minutes. 

1991.  That  is  as  far  as  the  nets  are  concerned; 
what  about  the  size  of  the  fish;  could  they 
measure  the  fish  on  board  ?— A  man  would  not 
attempt  to  bring  in  an^  fish  on  the  shore  if  there 
was  a  penalty  against  it. 

1992.  'ITien  your  long  experience  of  sea  fisher- 
men goes  to  prove,  does  it,  that  they  are  a  body 
that  never  seek  to  avoid  the  law  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever? — No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

1993.  We  have  heard  from  a  practical  fisher- 
man who  sat  in  your  chair  that  the  one  thing 
that  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  do  was 
to  evade  the  law? —I  have  been  in  one  of  my 
little  smacks  of  30  tons  fishing  at  the  Knoll,  20 
miles  off  Yarmouth,  and  I  have  caught  more  fish 
in  one  night  there  than  I  can  take  with  one  of  my 
75  ton  vessels  at  the  present  day  in  14  days.  If  I 
could  only  do  now  what  I  did  then  1  should 
make  a  rapid  fortune. 

1994.  I  imagine  you  have  more  to  sav  about 
the  falling  off  in  the  size  of  plaice  than  with 
regard  to  soles  ? — No,  I  think  I  have  as  much 
to  say  about  sules  as  plaice.     I  will  give  you  an 

instance 
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instance  about  the  value  of  plaice.  I  daresay  1 
had  some  hundred  of  boxes  to  sell  to-dav  by 
public  auction.  We  have  been  selling  plaice  in 
Billingsgate  Market  this  morning:  of  this  size 
(producing  sumvU)^  and  I  daresay  I  have  several 
unsold  splendia  quality,  butit  is  the  size.  When 
I  came  away  from  the  market  I  think  we  had 
some  hundred  or  two  boxes  unsold ;  we  could  not 
sell  them  at  5«.  and  6<.  per  trunk,  but 
we  had  some  out  of  the  Ked  Cross  fleet, 
which  is  working  on  the  Dogger,  which 
readily  sold  at  28«.  a  box.  The  number  of  fish 
in  a  box  from  the  Bed  Cross  fleet  would  not 
exceed  three  dozen  or  40  fish,  but  the^e  other 
fleets  have  from  100  to  400  or  600  in  a  box, 
showing  the  depopulation  which  is  going  on. 
Ask  anyone  what  mere  is  on  one  of  these  small 
fish.  When  you  cut  two  inches  off  th6  head  and 
two  inches  off  the  tail,  there  would  be  nothing 
left.  I  should  like  to  mention  this.  Last  year 
we  had  130,803  tons  sent  to  Billingsgate  for 
the  year.  In  the  year  1887  we  had  136,251  tons, 
and  in  1888,  136,818  tons,  showing  a  decrease 
last  year  and  the  three  or  four  preceding  years 
of  something  like  7,000  or  8,000  tons  a  year,  and 
yet  there  is  more  catching  power.  That  shows 
the  difference  in  the  catch  of  a  vessel  of 
30  tons  in  days  gone  by^  and  the  catch  of  a  vessel 
now,  of  75  tons. 

1995.  I  imagine  vour  idea  of  restriction  refers 
merely  to  flat  fish,  does  it  not  ? — I  propose  to  deal 
with  all  kinds  of  fish.  I  propose  to  deal  with 
about  20  different  nets  that  are  used  in  the 
capture  of  fish  round  this  coast,  and  I  wish  to  be 
questioned  about  them  all,  the  trawl,  the 
mackerel,  the  herring  nest,  particularly  from 
Scotland,  where  they  are  using  a  mesh  of 
44  meshes  to  the  yard. 

1996.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  for  you  w-mld 
be  to  hand  us  a  statement  ?—  I  cannot,  because 
all  my  statements  I  keep  in  my  head  from  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience.  The  seine  net 
is  one  of  the  most  destructive  nets,  and  ought  to 
be  stopped  by  the  Government. 

1997.  Wifl  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  net 
and  the  size  of  the  mesh  you  would  recommend 
without  any  comment  at  all? — I  should  like 
to  speak  upon  what  they  capture,  and  the  injury 
they  do. 

1998.  You  may  do  that  afterwards;  but  give 
us  the  names  of  the  nets  and  the  size  of  the  mesh 
you  would  recommend,  and  the  size  of  the  mesh 
now  commonly  used  ? — I  will  take  the  trawl  net, 
the  mackerel  net,  and  the  herring  net. 

1999.  Take  the  trawl  net  first,  and  give  as  the 
size  of  mesh  now  used,  and  the  size  you  recom- 
mend ? — I  would  increase  the  size  of  the  mesh 
of  the  trawl  net,  particularly  in  the  cod  end ;  I 
would  not  much  interfere  with  the  belly  or  uppers, 
but  the  cod  end  of  the  net  I  would  increase  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  more  than  they  are 
worked  at  the  present  time. 

2000.  Now  take  the  mackerel  net?— That  I 
am  almost  satisBed  with.  It  is  22  or  23  meshes 
to  the  yard  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  that  on  our 
own  coast  24  to  28  meshes  to  the  yard. 

2001.  Is  that  the  mackerel  drift  net  ? — Yes. 

2002.  ^ow  take  the  herring  net? — Yes.  I 
wish  to  speak  upon  these  nets  afterwards,  you 
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will  understand.     The  herring  net  used  at  the 
present  time  is  from  32  to  44  meshes  to  the  yard. 

2003.  What  sizfe  would  you  recommend  ? — I 
should  recommend  that  44  meshes  be  annulled 
and  nothing  smaller  than  32  meshes  to  the  yard 
should  be  used. 

2004.  But  you  tell  it  was  from  32  to  44  now? 
— It  is  so  ;  the  32  is  a  capital  size,  but  I  should 
recommend  nothing  smaller. 

2005.  Now  give  us  the  seine  net  ? — The  seine 
net  is  frequently  used  to  200  fathoms  long  and 
10  fathoms  deep,  and  there  is  also  the  stop  seine 
which  is  100  fathoms,  with  36  to  48  meshes  to 
the  yard.  Those  I  consider  too  small;  they 
should  be  enlarged. 

2006.  How  much? — I  think  the  stop  seine 
ought  to  be  not  more  than  36  to  40  meshes  to 
the  yard.  It  is  a  destructive  net.  The  amount 
of  fitfh  I  have  seen  left  on  the  beach  to  be  washed 
away  with  the  flood  tide  is  enormous ;  it  is  a  net 
that  ought  to  be  condemned.  Then  I  wish  to 
deal  with  the  trammel.  That  is  used  in  the 
shape  of  a  wall,  buoyed  and  anchored  across  the 
tide,  one  net  working  in  the  centre  of  other  nets 
with  10  inch  meshes,  commonly  called  the  brat 
net.  Those  are  all  right,  but  it  is  the  net  which 
they  work  in  the  shape  of  a  wall  between  the 
other  two  nets  which  I  object  to,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  that  ought  to  have  a  3-inch  mesh  if  used 
at  alL  Then  the  kiddle  net  is  the  net  prohibited 
by  Magna  Charta.  It  is  one  of  the  most  des- 
tructive nets  used  along  the  coast  of  England. 
It  is  used  principally  in  Dorsetshire  and,  there^ 
abouts,  and  frequently  it  enclosed  a  lot  of  imma- 
ture mackerel,  which  I  have  seen  come  into 
London  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  long. 

2007.  With  regard  to  mackerel  and  herring, 
'  you   would  not  say  that  there    would  be  any 

diminution  of  their  quantity  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  immature  mackerel  or  herring,  would 
you.  You  would  not  say  that  there  was  any 
necessity  to  interfere  with  the  capture  of  small 
mackerel  or  herring,  on  account  of  any  reduction  in 
their  quantity  on  the  coast  ? — I  think  there  has 
been  a  great  reduction.  When  I  first  went  into 
Billingsgate  Market,  40  years  ago,  I  have  had  as 
many  as  1,300  pads  of  mackerel  in  one  day  from 
Great  Yarmouth,  andlshould  not  get  1,300  pads  in 
10  years  now.  I  think  that  is  something  that  wants 
speaking  upon.  Then  there  are  the  shrimp  nets, 
with  meshes  running  from  half  an  inch  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  I  think  they  should  be 
increased.  In  1878  I  sent  to  Buckland  some 
soles  from  Gravesend,  caught  by  the  shrimpers 
there,  three  to  six  inches  lons^,  which  were  sold 
there  at  6(/.  a  basket,  showing  the  amount  of 
destruction  these  nets  do.  There  is  no  doubt 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and  it  is 
no  new  thing  for  these  petitions  to  come  before 
the  House.  From  the  cim3  of  £  Iward  III.  to  the 
present  time  we  b&ve  had  continual  applications 
made  by  fishermen.  I  can  point  to  the  12 
different  monarchies,  where  the  nets  have  been 
condemned  by  those  monarchies,  aad  where  men 
have  been  fined  at  the  rate  of  10/.  ea^^h,  and  their 
nets  burnt  and  confiscated. 

2008.  But  there  has  been  no  great  diminution, 
according  to  your  own  account,  in  the  number 
of  fish  during  the  last  10  years  ? — But  what  is 
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Mr.  Jkfar/ori&anA*-*— continued. 

the  fact?  if  there  is  no  difference  in  the  qnawtity, 
there  is  considerable  differeilce  in  the  Bize.  It 
is  the  size  we  are  complaimng  of,' not  the  quantity. 
We  had-  better  hay e  half  the  quantity ^  and  have 

S roper  food  for  people  to  eat^  and  not  have  it 
estroyed  in  this  manner.  I  say  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation,'  and  I,  myself,  am  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  There  is  one  special  thing  I  should 
like  to  state  as  to  the  reason  why  so  many  of 
those  small  soles  are  caught.  There  are  a  certain 
class  of  vessels  working  round  our  coast  with  a 
ground-rope,  which  is  at  the  bottom  part  of  the 
net.  That  ground-rope  those  men  are  working 
with  has  about  2^  cwt.  or  3  cwt,  of  chain 
loaded  on  to  it  in  bights,  and  those  bights  go 
entirely  into  the  sand,  destroys  the  worm, 
destroys  all  the  small  shelMsh  crastace,  and 
anything  that  the  sole  may  be  after,  and  turns 
all  those  poor  little  things  into  the  net. 

2009.  How  do  you  know  these  b^hts  of  the 
chain  sink  so  deeply  into  the  sand? — We  know 
from  experience.  If  they  do  not  use  them  they 
do  not  get  those  fish. 

2010.  But  I  want  to  know  how  you  know  it? 
—We  know  this,  that  if  they  do  not  use  them 
they  do  not  get  the  fish,  and  hence  we  know  by 
these  men  using  them. 

2011.  By  the  time  these  bights  of  chain  get 
into  the  ground,  the  ground<rope  has  passed 
over  the  fish,  because  these  bights  of  chain  are 
dragging  behind  the  ground-rope,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

2012.  Therefore  they  do  not  stir  up  the  fish 
imtil  after  the  ground-rope  is  passed,  and  there- 
fore not  till  after  the  net  is  over  them? — But 
they  are  attached  to  the  net. 

2013.  I  know  they  are,  but  they  hang  behind, 
and  the  bend  of  the  ground-rope  is  a  long  way 
behind  the  beam ;  therefore,  when  the  ground- 
rope  has  passed  over  a  particular  portion  of 
ground,  fish  on  that  particular  portion  of  the 
ground  would  not  be  caught  in  the  net  at  all, 
would  it  ? — But  the  ground-rope  is  several  yards 
behind  the  beam. 

2014.  But  your  chain  is  behind  the  ground- 
rope  ? — It  is  just  behind,  but  the  beam  is  not. 

2015.  Then  if  the  chain  is  behind  the  grounds- 
rope,  it  cannot  stir  up  fish  to  be  caught  in  the 
net  ? — Yes,  it  would.  We  difier.  The  beam  is 
some  yards  in  front  of  the  ground-rope,  and  if 
the  fisn  have  risen  off  the  sand  they  must  come 
up  into  the  net. 

2016.  You  have  told  me  the  effect  of  this 
diain  is  that  it  sinks  deep  into  the  ground?-*' 
No. 

2017.  You  have  told  me  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  the  mischief  of  this  chain  was  that 
it  dug  into  the  ground  and  destroyed  the  worms 
in  the  ground.  I  must  keep  you  to  that  point. 
You  told  me  just  now  that  the  chain  simk  into 
the  ground  and  destroyed  the  worms  in  the 
ground,  and  that  that  was  your  objection  to  it  ? 
— It  may  sink  just  a  trifle  under  the  surface. 

2018.  But  you  told  me  it  did  do  so;  how  do 
you  know  it  does  do  so  ? — How  could  I  as  a 
practical  man  tell  you  that  it  sunk  in ;  it  would 
go  probably  under  the  surface. 

2019.  But  you  told  me  the  objection  to  this 


Mr.  JtfaiTortftaifAtf'— continued. 

chain  was  that  it  destroyed  the  food   of  the 
fishes  by  destroying  these  worms  ? — So  it  does. 

2020.  You  say  it  does  then?— Well,  it  does 
not  go  in  any  depth. 

2021.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  if  it  went  any 
depth  the  vessel  would  w  brought  up  as  if  at 
anchor,  but  you  said  it  did  so.  It  cannot  do  two 
things.  It  cannot  go  into  the  ground  behind  the 
ground-rope,  and  also  stir  up  the  fish  so  as  to  make 
them  come  into  the  net  ? — ^It  is  one  of  the  most 
cruel  things  that  can  be  used,  because  it  turns  up 
the  surfisu^e,  and  under  the  surface  is  a  small 
Crustacea,  the  small  fish  and  these  worms. 

2022.  Is  not  the  reason  of  using  these  chains 
on  the  ground-rope  simply  this,  that  they  are 
added  to  the  rope  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
rope  on  the  ground  ? — No." 

2023.  Ana  so  preventing  the  fish  escaping 
under  the  net ;  is  not  that  so  ? — No. 

2024.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  the  ground 
rope  of  a  trawl  does  not  touch  the  ground,  then 
the  fish  escape  and  are  not  caught  at  all  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

2025.  I  only  want  to  know  this,  Mr.  Jex; 
as  to  these  alterations  in  the  nets,  would  you 
make  them  uniform  all  round  the  coast  ? — Yes. 

2026.  You  agree  that  legislation  should  apply 
everywhere  equally  ? — Yes. 

2027.  Have  you  any  stedm  trawlers  in  your 
fleet  ? — Not  that  \  solely  own.  I  am  only  part 
owner  of  the  Hull  Steam  Fishery  and  Ice 
Company.    * 

2028.  Do  you  think  they  do  any  more  damage, 
except  that  they  catch  more? — I  think  they 
do. 

2029.  Over  and  above  the  fact  of  their  catch- 
ing more?— I  think  their  destroying  power 
would  be  fully  three  times  that  of  an  ordinary 
smack. 

2030.  Taking  that  sole  of  between  seven  and 
eight  inches,  if  that  was  a  sole  from  the  south 
coast  it  would  have  more  food  on  it,  would  it 
not? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  plenty  from 
that  coast. 

2031 .  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given,  do  you? — No.  I  do  not 
believe  men  who  come  here  to  tell  a  tale  for  their 
own  benefit.  I  come  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  public  and  the  fishermen  aliKC. 

2032.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  soles  from 
the  south  coast  are  really  better  fish,  do  you  ? — 
No.  Soles  are  so  migratory,  from  die  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Baltic. 

2033.  And  you  think  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  quality  or  value  of  an  8-inch  fish, 
because  one  is  caught  in  the  North  Sea  and  one 
in  the  Channel?— No.  I  had  five  of  my  own 
vessels  working  round  Milford  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  I  did  not  see  any  difference  except 
that  there  were  larger  soles  there ;  but  they  are 
getting  thinned  out. 

«'  2034.  You  talked  about  a  decrease  in  fish ;  do 
you  think  that  applies  to  all  the  way  round  the 
coast  ?^-I  think  so.  Not  in  number ;  the  number 
has  increased  considerably,  but  the  size  of  the 
fish  has  so  decreased ;  the  number  has  increased, 
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Mr.  MaUock — continued. 

but  the  size  has  diminished.  We  have  had 
thousands  of  boxes  of  these  immature  fish,  but  so 
few  of  the  matured  fish. 

2035.  Do  jou  think  the  limitation  of  the  size 
would  not  do? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  always 
have  thought  and  always  considered  ever  since  I 
was  a  boy  at  sea,  that  u  the  mesh  of  net  was  made 
suitable  for  these  things  to  escape,  they  would 
do  so  to  be  caught  when  matured ;  it  womd  act  as 
a  close  time  or  a  limit,  and  they  might  fish  on  the 
land  almost  if  the  net  was  big  enough  to  allow 
them  to  escape. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

2036.  I  imderstand  you  are  against  steam  trawl- 
ing, are  you  not  ? — No.   I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any 


Dr.  2'anner— continued. 

earthly  use,  it  being  an  open  and  free  sea  for  any 
body.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  use  objecting  to  them* 
They  have  three  times  the  power  of  a  sailing 
trawler ;  still  I  can  agree  with  this,  that  they  do 
at  times  disturb  the  groimd  when  a  sailing  trawler 
could  not  do  so.  A  man  with  steam  can  work, 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  ground,  whereas 
a  sailing  trawler  is  boimd  to  go  fore  and  aft  with 
the  wind.  The  steam  trawler  can  work  nny  way, 
backward  and  forward  and  over  and  over  the 
ground.  I  think  I  might  say  there  is  no  doubt 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  I  am 
of  opinion  that  if  the  English  or  Scotch  people 
do  not  work  steam  trawlers,  the  Germans,  or  the 
Dutch,  or  the  Belgians  woidd. 
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Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

Mr.  Harry  Foeter. 

Mr.  Heneage. 


Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Maijoribanke. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Sir  Albert  Bollit 


Mb.  MARJORIBANKS  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  John  Fell,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2037.  You  are,  I  believe,  chairman  of  the 
Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  District  Committee  ? — 
Yes. 

2038.  How  long  has  that  committee  been  in- 
stituted ? — It  was  instituted  in  1890. 

2039.  What  area  does  it  comprise  ? — It  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  area  within  the  terri- 
torial limit  on  the  north  from  Haveris  Point,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Cumberland,  to  Hilbre  Island, 
and  a  line  drawn  to  the  north  point  of  the  estuar  j 
of  the  Dee. 

2040.  What  are  the  fisheries  principally  carried 
on  on  your  coast  ? — The  fishenes  carried  on  on 
our  coast  are  very  largely  flat-fish  fisheries, 
shrimping,  and  shell  fish. 

2041.  What  class  of  flat  fish  principally  do 
you  catch?  —  Principally  plaice,  white  flukes, 
soles,  dabs,  and  fish  or  that  kind.  Of  course  there 
are  a  considerable  amount  of  codling  at  times, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  mackerel  and  herring, 
but  those  are  very  irregular.  In  the  south  part 
of  the  district,  below  the  Mersey,  there  is  a 
considerable  area  of  ground  which  soles  frequent. 

2042.  The  south  of  Formby,  you  mean,  I  sup- 
pose, do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2043.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  whether  any 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  fish  found  in  your 
district  has  been  noticed  ? — Yes ;  enormous. 

2044.  Since  when  has  that  been  ? — There  has 
been  a  gradual  diminution  in  progress.  If  the 
Committee  would  accept  the  evidence  prior  to 
the  institution  of  the  sea  fisheries  district  in 
liancashire,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Counc.l,  and  suggested  this  matter.  We 
thought  it  wellHo  hold  a  preliminarjr  inquiry  ;  all 
the  fishing  centres  of  the  district;  and  the 
notes  of  that  inquiry  have  all  been  embodied 
in  a  report  form.  The  fishermen  then  were 
instructed  to  some  extent  as  to  the  object 
of  the  inquiry,  but  I  think  I  may  say  that 
they  opened  their  hearts,  and  told  us  the 
whole  story  of  their  experience  of  the  fish- 
eries ;   and  if  the   Committee   would  allow  me 


Chairman  — continued. 

to  band  a  copy  of  the  report  of  that  inquiry  to 
them,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  a  copy 
with  me,  which  would,  perhaps,  be  of  service. 
You  will  learn  from  the  evidence  given  on  that 
inquiry  how  much  the  sea  fish  of  the  coast  have 
been  steadilv  diminishing,  and  the  sheU  fish  also. 
We  have  the  superintendent  of  our  fisheries 
here,  who  is  much  more  practical  than  I  am,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  give  you  that  evidence  much 
more  accurately  than  I  can. 

2045.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  diminu- 
tion in  the  fish  ? — To  over-fishing,  without  any 
regulations.  Anv  type  of  instrument  was  used 
that  suited  the  fishermen  ;  there  were  no  regula- 
tions of  any  kind. 

2046.  The  use  of  what  particular  instrument, 
do  you  think,  has  been  most  prejudicial  ? — Are 
you  speaking  now  of  flat  fish  ? 

2047.  Yes  ?— I  should  think  the  shrimp  trawl. 

2048.  Are  your  shrinm  trawls  worked  from  a 
boat,  or  by  a  horse  ? — rrincipally  from  a  boat. 
There  is  shrimp  trawling  by  no  less  than  50 
carts  working  shrimp  nets  along  the  coast ;  but 
there  are  abo  360  boats  shrimp  fishing  on  the 
coast,  and  the  estimated  value  of  these  fisheries 
is  fully  50,000/.  per  annum. 

2049.  Do  you  find  in  the  catches  of  these 
shrimpers  numbers  of  small  flat  fish  ? — An  enor- 
mous number  ;  something  incredible.  Since  we 
enlaij^ed  the  mesh  of  the  shrimp  trawl  net» 
and  impressed  upon  the  fishermen  the  terrible 
destruction  they  are  creating,  they  are  taking 
more  care. 

2050.  Would  it  not  be  the  fact,  that  if  the  mesh 
of  the^shrimp  trawl  were  suflSciently  enlarged  to 
allow  the  escape  of  small  flat  fish,  it  womd  not 
hold  the  shrimps  ? — That  is  perfectly  true.  It 
is  inevitable,  I  am  afraid,  that  the  shrimp  trawl 
must  capture  the  smaU  flat  fish.  I  think  that  is 
inevitable,  but  the  question  is,  whether  regula- 
tions could  not  be  applied  to  the  handling  of 
the  immature  fish  when  they  are  taken  mto 
the  boat.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  superintendent,  will 
give  you  the  history  of  some  interesting  experi- 
ments 
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Chairman — continued* 

ments  as  to  the  vitality  of  these  young  fish. 
We  have  been  trying  experiments  as  to  that, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  ordinary  care 
and  adequate  regulations,  the  lives  of  these  fish 
might  be  saved  to  a  great  extent  There  is  no 
doubt  they  live  for  a  very  long  time,  and  it  only 
requires  care  and  a  proper  instrument  for  sort- 
ing ;  but  the  shrimp  trawl  cannot  be  extended  in 
mesh  beyond  a  certain  point. 

2051.  Besides  these  shrimp  trawls,  are  there 
any  other  fishing  engines  which  you  think  would 
be  detrimental  to  your  fisheries? — There  was 
no  regulation  of  any  kind  applicable  to  trawl- 
ing. And  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
trawling  for  flat  fish  which  was  done  by  instru- 
ments, at  the  will  of  our  fishermen.  We  have 
now  established  for  thpse  trawls  a  7-inch  mesh, 
1|  inches  from  knot  to  knot,  and  the  7-ioch 
mesh  will  only  capture  a  plaice  or  a  flounder  or 
a  dab  of  a  reasonable  size. 

2052.  Do  you  find  your  7-inch  mesh  trawl 
does  allow  the  escape  of  the  smaller  flat  fish  ? — 
Tes ;  we  can  give  you  most  accurate  particulars 
of  a  long  series  of  experiments  which  have  been 
recently  tried. 

2053.  Do  you  wish  to  give  those  results,  or  do 
you  wish  Mr.  Dawson  to  do  so  ? — They  have  all 
been  embodied  in  print,  and  they  can  be  handed  to 
the  Committee  to  retain. 

Colonel  Cviton-J^odrelL 

2054.  Are  those  the  experiments  mentioned  in 
this  report  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

2055.  What  other  regulations  besides  the 
regulation  as  to  size  of  mesh  have  you  made  in 
your  district  ? — We  have  made  some  regulations 
as  to  a  close  time  for  shell  fish,  such  as  mussels. 
I  Have  a  copy  of  the  bye-laws  here. 

2056.  Have  you  made  any  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  capture  or  sale  of  either  flat  fish  or 
round  fish  ? — We  hivTe  had  no  power.  We  at- 
tempted in  our  first  bye-laws  to  regulate  that 
under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of  188d,  and  we 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  do  so ;  but  when  the 
bye-laws  came  to  be  settled  finally  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  they  held  there  was  no  power.  We 
had  the  opinion  of  counsel,  who  took  the  oppo- 
site view  and  held  that  there  was  power,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  had  no  means  of  regulating  the 
size  of  the  fish  taken. 

2057.  May  I  ask  whether  you  find  any  dif- 
ficulty in  enforcing  any  regulations  which  you 
have  adopted? — No;  I  think  the  fishermen  are 
coming^  gradually  to  accept  them,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  find  that  they  are  not  so  disadvan- 
tageous as  they  expected  they  would  be.  But 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation. 

2058.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  friction 
between  the  fishermen  and  the  committee,  has 
there  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  prosecutions. 

2059.  Have  these  prosecutions  been  success- 
ful ? — In  a  very  large  number  of  instances  they 
have. 

2060.  Have  you  got  penalties  imposed  ? — 
Yes^the  magistrates  have  imposed  penalties. 

2061.  What  persons  do  you  employ  to  enforce 
your  regulations? — We  have  a  superintendent 
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and,  I  think,  six  bailiffs,  apart  from  the  other  staff 
which  we  have.     We  have  a  steamer  also. 

2062.  Shall  I  be  overstatinc;  it  when  I  say 
that  your  committee  has  reaSy  established  a 
sort  of  maritime  police  ? — No,  they  have  an 
efficient  maritime  police.  But  that  could  only 
be  done  in  the  case  of  a  county  like  Lanca- 
shire. 

2063.  Why  could  not  another  county  do  what 

Jou  have  done  ? — Because  the  cost  would    be  so 
eavy.     We  find  that  the  case  now.    We  are 
most  anxious  to  extend  our  district. 

2064.  Let  me  ^o  a  little  bit  more  into  that* 
You  have,  I  understand,  a  superintendent  and 
six  bailiffs  under  him,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2065.  And  they  have  a  steamer,  have  they  ? — 
Yes. 

2066.  What  sized  steamer  is  that?— I  think 
100  tons. 

2067.  What  speed  has  she  ?— About  10  knots. 

2068.  Have  you  any  smaller  vessels;  any 
steam  launch? — No.  There  is  one  considerable 
sized  sailing  boat  in  the  Mersey  which  the 
bailiffs  take  and  use  off  the  banks  of  the  Mersey. 
Then  we  have  three  others  stationed  at  different 
points  of  the  coast;  but  they  are  boats  which 
either  row  or  sail ;  they  are  for  inshore  purposes, 
practically.     They  cannot  keep  the  sea. 

2069.  How  far  does  your  steamer  go  to  sea? 
— She  travels  along  the  whole  coast  at  any  time, 
and  can  keep  the  sea.  In  the  first  instance  we 
purchased  a  steamer,  and  she  did  not  prove 
satisfactory  and  seaworthy.  The  coast  is  a  very 
rough  coast,  and  there  is  a  very  heavy  sea  off  it, 
and  she  was  not  a  sufficiently  good  sea  vessel, 
and  therefore  we  have  recently  built  a  new 
vessel  of  the  steam  trawl  class,  which  will  keep 
the  sea  under  any  circumstances,  at  a  cost  of 
about  4,000/. 

2070.  That  was  a  capital  expenditure  on  this 
steamer,  was  it  ? — We  had  no  power  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  capital  expenditure ;  we  had  to  deal 
with  it  out  of  our  rates.  We  had  to  assess  our 
assessable  area  at  a  rather  higher  rate  of  assess- 
ment in  order  to  deal  with  the  expense  of  this 
steamer. 

2071.  Have  you  found  any  complaints  from 
the  inland  ratepayers  to  this  assessment  to  deal 
with  the  fisheries? — Not  so  far  in  Lancashire; 
but  perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  explain  that 
a  fortieth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  our  rate- 
able area  produces  over  2,000/.  a  year. 

2072.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  annual 
expense  of  your  police  or  bailiff  system  ? — I 
have  a  statement  here  showing  the  expenditure 
on  the  bailiffs,  the  steamer,  and  the  superin- 
tendent ;  and  all  that  expenditure  you  may  put 
roughly  at  1,500/.  a  year. 

2073.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  upkeep,  is  it  ? 
— Yes. 

2074.  In  the  first  year,  1891,  I  understand, 
you  purchased  this  steamer,  did  you  not  ? — No, 
onlv  quite  recently.  We  had  to  sell  the  steamer 
which  we  originally  purchased,  and  have  had  to 
substitute  a  sea-goin^  vessel  which  will  keep  the 
sea.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  1,500/.  a  year, 
there  are  some  other  expenses.  We  attempted  a 
series  of  scientific  investigations. 

2075.  I  want  to  keep  the  police  expenditure 
icS  separate^ 
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separate.  Have  you,  like  the  north-eastern  dis- 
tnct,  made  any  regulations  prohibiting  trawling 
within  the  three-mile  limit  ? — We  have  in  this 
way  :  we  have  limited  the  length  of  trawl  beam 
which  can  be  used. 

2076.  To  what?— Thirty  feet  was  the  original 
length  in  the  bye-laws,  but  we  are  proposing  in 
revised  bye-laws  to  modify  that  to  some  extent, 
and  to  vary  the  length  of  beam,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  30  feet.  That  length  excludes  the  deep-sea 
trawler,  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  prevent 
the  ordinary  coasting  small  boats,  inshore  boats, 
from  going  out  to  trawl. 

2077.  Do  you  find  any  small  steamers  in  your 
district  using  these  3()-feet  trawls? — No;  nor 
do  the  ordinary  sailing  deep-sea  trawlers. 

2078.  Could  you  prevent  a  small  steamer 
using  a  30-feet  trawl,  if  you  chose  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  could  legally  do  so  under  our  bye-laws. 
Anyone  who  complied  with  the  length  of  the 
trawl  beam  and  size  of  the  mesh,  I  do  not  think 
we  could,  under  our  bye-laws,  prevent. 

2079.  The  question  of  steam  trawling,  then, 
does  not  arise  within  your  district,  does  it  ? — It 
has  not  done,  so  far. 

2080.  You  said  that  you  found  that  your 
committee  had  not  sufficient  powers  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  the  fisheries  within  your  district ; 
will  you  tell  me  what  further  powers  you  would 
suggest  should  be  given  to  you? — One  of  the 

Eowers  we  should  wish  very  much  to  have  would 
e  to  regulate  the  capture  of  undersized  fish,  but 
that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  provisions  as 
to  the  instruments  of  capture, 

2081.  Would  you  then  be  in  favour  of  fixing 
a  size  below  which  certain  fish  should  not  be 
captured,  or  would  you  only  apply  it  to  the  sale 
and  exposure  for  sale,  and  the  landing  of  such 
fish  ? — So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  absolutely  prevent  the  capture,  because  anyone 
who  sees  a  net  down  is  aware  that  you  cannot 
avoid  capturing,  but  it  would  be  most  desirable, 
I  think,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  fish  under  a  cer- 
tain size.  Then  no  doubt,  if  that  were  so,  when 
a  trawl  net  is  lifted  there  would  be  no  interest 
in  keeping  the  smaller  fish,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  smaller  fish  at  times,  at  all  events, 
are  alive,  and  might  be  thrown  over  into  the  sea ; 
but  a  certain  amount  must  be  wasted,  inevitably. 

2082.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
size  below  which  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
catch  these  fish  ? — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries, 
of  the  25th  February,  we  had  three  memorials 
presented,  which  I  will  hand  to  the  Committee, 
from  the  fish  salesmen  of  Lancashire.  These 
three  memorials  vary  a  little  as  to  the  size. 
Would  it  be  tedious  to  you  for  me  to  read  them  ? 

2083.  Cannot  you  give  us  the  general  purport 
of  them? — JTes;  in  Liverpool  they  propose  that 
soles  should  be  sold  at  not  less  than  nine  inches 
long. 

2084.  What  do  they  say  as  to  plaice  ? — Plaice, 
10  inches. 

2085.  Do  they  say  anything  about  turbot  ? — 
Yes ;  turbot,  14  inches ;  cod,  15  inches  ;  whiting, 
12  inches ;  lemon  soles,  10  inches  ;  and  witch  soles, 
10  inches.    The  Manchester  fish  salesman  and 
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other  fish  salesmen  of  Lancashire,  whose  memo- 
rials are  also  here  with  their  names  to  them, 
recommend  something  larger  than  that. 

2086.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  for  the 
same  kind  of  fish  ? — The  Manchester  fish  sales- 
men propose  plaice,  12  inches;  soles,  12  inches; 
lemon  soles,  12  inches  ;  whiting,  12  inches ;  cod, 
15  inches  ;  dabs,  8  inches  ;  nukes,  10  inches  ; 
haddock,  13  inches  ;  ray,  20  inches  ;  turbot,  19 
inches;  brill,  15  inches;  witch  sole,  12  inches; 
and  the  other  fish  salesmen  of  Lancashire  hold 
practically  the  same  views. 

2087.  Are  there  any  other  powers  which  you 
would  like  to  possess,  or  which  you  think  you 
could  exercise  usefully? — We  should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  power  of  occasionally  limiting 
the  areas  of  the  ground  fished  for  shell  fish.  I 
might  tell  the  Committee  that  the  shell  fish  taken 
on  the  Lancashire  coast  amount  to  about  10,000 
tons  annualiv. 

2088.  What  sort  are  they,  principally?  — 
Principally  cockles,  but  mussels  are  also  taken 
in  considerable  quantities. 

2089.  Are  your  mussels  used  very  largely  for 
food? — Very  largely.  We  wish  to  have  the 
power  also  to  regulate  the  sizes  of  these  fish 
taken,  both  cockles  and  mussels.  It  is  very 
important  that  mussels  should  not  be  taken  so 
small  as  they  are,  and  cockles  also.  Enormous 
waste  goes  on  in  both  types  of  shell  fish,  and  the 
fish  salesmen  inform  me  that  sreat  quantities  of 
these  fish  are  sent  to  them  which  are  not  worth 
the  carriage,  and  are  practically  unsaleable. 

2090.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  shell  fish,  you 
wish  both  to  have  the  power  of  limiting  the  size 
under  which  they  should  be  taken  or  exposed 
for  sale,  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  be  able  to 
prohibit  certain  areas  ? — Yes,  in  order  to  allow 
the  fish  to  recover  and  restock  themselves. 

2091.  In  order  to  apply  to  these  beds  a  sort  of 
system  of  rotation  ? — Just  so. 

Commander  BethelL 

2092.  Have  not  the  Sea  Fisheries  Committee 

fot  that  power  now  with  the  three-mile  limit  ? — 
To,  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  not  without  an  Order.  I  am  hardly 
able  to  explain  to  you  that  point,  but  an  Order 
is  required,  I  think.  We  nave  been  contem- 
plating one  of  these  Orders  in  order  to  give  us 
the  power  to  deal  with  this  matter,  but  it  has 
been  postponed  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
alteration  of  the  area  of  our  district.  Such  an 
Order  can,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  oe  obtained ;  but  it  does  not 
exist,  I  think,  under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regula- 
tion Act,  nor  have  we  the  power  to  make  bye- 
laws  to  regulate  the  size  of  fish  or  limit  areas. 

2093.  I  thought  it  came  within  the  law  of 
1888?— No. 

Chairman. 

2094.  I  suppose  I  had  better  ask  Mr.  Dawson 
for  any  statistics  with  regard  to  the  falling  off 
of  capture  ? — Yes.  Might  I  say  that  we  have 
applied  strict  regulations  to  the  stake-net  fisheries. 
In  very  large  estuaries  like  Morecambe  Bay,%ind 
the  estuary  which  separates  Lancashire  from 
Cumberland,  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of 

stake- 
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stake-net  fishing.  We  have  not  only  limited  the 
tize  of  the  mesh  in  those  districts^  but  we  have 
applied  strict  regulations  to  the  modes  of  setting 
those  nets. 

2095.  What  are  the  principal  fish  you  catch 
in  them  ? — Principally  flat  fish,  but  in  some  of 
those  places  they  catch  a  large  amount  of  round 
fish,  such  as  codlings,  and  mackerel,  and  other 
fish.  Those  nearer  the  sea  catch  a  considerable 
quantity  of  roimd  fish. 

2096.  Do  you  expect  that  as  time  goes  on  you 
will  get  the  fishermen  to  assent  cordially  to  your 
regumtions  ? — I  quite  think  so.  It  takes  some 
years,  as  I  understand  the  question,  before  the 
result  can  be  proved  ;  but  as  far  as  T  am  able  to 
form  an  opinion,  I  do  not  think  the  fishermen 
have  sufiered  at  all  by  the  restrictions.  They 
complain,  of  course,  as  all  that  class  of  men  do 

.  complain,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  suffered 
by  tne  restrictions,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them  beginning  to  feel  the  benefit.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  great  increase  of  mussels  alone  ; 
owin^  to  close  time,  and  the  increase  of  flat  fish 
showing  itself,  they  begin  to  think  these  regula- 
tions will  produce  an  excellent  result. 

2097.  And  if  they  have  been  injured,  it  has 
been  rather  in  sentiment  than  in  fact? — Yes, 
rather  in  sentiment  than  in  fact. 

2098.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  speak  to  ? — There  is  no  other  point  which,  I 
thiuK,  I  could  usefully  inform  tne  Committee 
about,  except  what  seems  to  me  a  verjr  difficult 
question,  and  that  is  this  :  Of  course  in  Lanca- 
snire  we  are  in  a  very  peculiar  position  as  to  our 
power  to  deal  with  the  expenditure  upon  sea 
nsheries.  We  have  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
whole  of  the  county  and  county  boroughs  of  Lan- 
cashire, also  of  Cheshire  and  Cumberland  to  con- 
tribute, but  no  other  district  that  I  can  imagine 
would  be  quite  in  the  same  condition.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  found 
that  the  maritime  counties  should  not  alone  bear 
this  expenditure,  and  that  there  should  be  some 
grouping  of  counties  to  in  some  way  deal  with 
expenditure  on  sea  fisheries. 

2099.  I  understand  that,  speaking  generally  for 
the  whole  country,  you  think  that  Lancashire  has 
set  a  good  example  in  this  respect,  which  it  is 
desirable  all  otner  counties  should  follow  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

2100.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  east 
coast  fisheries  should  not  form  a  group  of  coun- 
ties, consisting  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
other  counties  on  that  coast,  with  the  same 
powers  vou  have  been  using  yourselves? — On 
the  whole  I  believe  in  large  areas  for  the  sea 
fishery  districts. 

2101.  Have  you  had  any  communications  with 
the  East  Coast  Fsheries  Committees  with  regard 
to  the  powers  you  have  been  using  or  the  extra 
powers  you  would  like  to  have  ? — None,  except 
at  the  conferences.  There  have  been  annual 
conferences  where  the  members  of  sea  fisheries 
committees  have  met,  and  except  at  those  con- 
ferences I  have  not  interchangea  any  views  with 
the  members  of  the  other  districts. 

2102.  Is  there  any  unanimity  between  you 
and  them  with  regard  to  these  points  ? — I  believe 
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Mr.  Heneage — continued, 
their  bye-laws  are  very  analogous  to  ours,  they 
are  desirous,  like  ourselves,  to  keep  the  deep 
sea  trawler  and  the  steam  trawler  out  of  the 
territorial  limits ;  but  I  saw  the  other  day,  in 
connection  with  the  Northumberland  district  I 
think  it  was,  that  they  were  lamenting  their  in- 
ability to  incur  the  cost  of  a  steamer,  and  that 
they  could  not  carry  out  effectually  the  protec- 
tion of  their  sea  coast  without  this  steamer. 
Therefore  a  combination  of  districts  would  be  of 
great  advantage,  because  a  steamer  can  travel 
over  a  very  large  area. 

2103.  I  think  your  board  is  the  only  board 
on  that  coast,  is  it  not?— Yes,  but  there  are  the 
Welsh  districts,  the  Carnarvon  district. 

2104.  That  is  a  small  district,  is  it  not  ?— No, 
it  covers  a  large  area  of  coast,  I  think. 

2105.  There  are  three  bowrds  on  the  east  coast, 
are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit 

2106.  You  spoke  of  the  territorial  limits  as  to 
steam  trawling.  Do  I  understand  you  to  sug- 
gest that  steam  trawling  should  be  prohibited 
within  those  limits  ? — Yes. 

2107.  And  onljr  within  those  limits  so  far  as 
vour  suggestion  is  concerned?— I  should  pro- 
hibit the  whole  of  the  deep  sea  fishing  trawlers 
within  the  territorial  limits. 

Dr.  Clark. 

2108.  But  you  also  said  you  were  in  favour  of 
closing  certain  portions  of  the  coast  and  limiting 
the  trawling,  I  believe  ?— That  was  only  with 
regard  to  shell  fish.  We  have  an  area  on  our 
coast  which,  through  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  is  absolutely,  at  this  moment,  a  nursery. 
We  have  an  area  of  about  four  miles  in  length 
of  coast  line,  and  extending  to  the  territorial 
limit,  in  which  no  fishing  is  at  present  allowed, 
except  fishing  by  line,  and  we  are  trying  the 
experiment  to  see  whether  in  this  preserve  any 
marked  increase  of  fish  will  arise.  Mr.  Dawson 
will  be  able  to  give  you  very  accurate  results 
as  to  his  observations  upon  that  particular  part. 

Mr.  Mallock, 

2109.  You  can,  I  imderstand,  prevent  trawling 
within  the  three-mile  limit ;  you  have  power, 
have  you  not,  if  you  can  enforce  it  ? — We  have 
no  power  except  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  beam. 
We  have  no  power  to  say  anything  to  the  deep 
sea  trawler,  or  the  steam  trawler,  if  they  choose 
to  adopt  our  meshes  and  the  length  of  beam. 
He  can  do  what  he  likes  within  the  territorial 
limits. 

2110.  You  could  make  bye-laws  with  the  ap- 

froval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  could  you  not  ? 
think  we  should  have  great  difficulty. 

2111.  Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  about  the 
election  of  your  Sea  Fisheries  Committee.  Are 
the  fishermen  satisfied  with  the  nomination  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
selected  generally? — We  have  not  foimd  any 
objection.  Of  course  there  has  been  the  question 
of  the  expenses  of  fishermen  attending,  which  I 
think  it  would  be  very  fair  to  meet. 

2112.  I  am  speaking  of  the  actual  election 
and  the  persons  who  are  chosen  ? — No.     I  think 
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Mr.  Malloch — continued. 

the  selection  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  whole 
has  been  very  satisfactory  on  our  coast,  and  that 
we  have  always  had  a  fair  representation  of 
fishing  interests  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
at  the  meetings  of  the  committee. 

2113.  Is  there  a  desire  that  the  expenses  of 
the  fishery  members  should  be  paid? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  We  have  broken  our  district  into 
three  sections,  the  northern,  southern,  and  middle 
sections,  and  to  those  sections  have  been  dele- 
gated considerable  power  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
venience in  meeting  and  working  when  minor 
questions  arise. 

2114.  Do  you  know  if  the  boroughs  which 
send  representatives  to  your  Fishery  Conamittee, 

Say  their  expenses  ? — I  cannot  answer  that ;  I 
o  not  know.     I  think  they  do,  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  about  that. 

2115.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  power  to 
do  so  ? — Yes,  probably  they  have. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

2116.  You  have  spoken  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution in  fish  altogether ;  what  kind  of  fish  do 
you  particularly  aUude  to  ? — The  flat  fish  very 
largely.  The  evidence  given  to  me  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  fishermen  was,  that  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary diminution  in  the  number  of  plaice 
and  other  flat  fish. 

2117.  Has  there  been  a  great  diminution  in 
soles  ? — The  sole  question  is  one  I  do  not  know 
so  much  about,  except  that  there  are  not  many 
soles  in  Lancashire,  save  as  to  a  particular  area. 
There  is  a  particular  area  which  hes  to  the  south 
of  the  Mersey,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mersey,  where  there  is  a  ground  on  to  which 
soles  come  at  a  particular  time  of  year.  As  to 
that  again,  Mr.  Dawson  will  speak  with  more 
certainty  than  I  can.  The  soles  captured,  I 
th  nk,  undoubtedly  are  much  too  small. 

2118.  The  size  of  the  mesh  has  been  rather  a 
burning  question,  has  it  not? — It  has  for  the 
capture  of  soles. 

2119.  For  the  capture  of  soles  only? — Yes, 
for  the  capture  of  soles  only.  The  whole  district 
is  absolutely  satisfied,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  with 
the  7-inch  mesh,  except  that  particular  portion 
of  it  where  for  a  time  of  the  year  soles  come,  and 
then  there  is  a  dissatisfaction  that  they  cannot 
cutch  them  quite  as  small  as  they  did. 

2120.  Is  that  the  rich  sole-ground  you  were 
speaking  of  a  minute  ago  ? — It  is  the  particular 
sole-eround,  and  I  believe  a  considerable  number 
of  soles  come  upon  that  ground  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  year. 

2121.  We  have  had  evidence  given  that  the 
size  of  the  mesh,  which  might  be  suitable  for 
catching  saleable  plaice,  would  be  too  large  for 
the  sole? — I  could  not  there  again  tell  you 
accurately  the  size  of  sole  which  would  be 
allowed  to  escape,  but  I  think  you  would  pro- 
bably capture  a  half-pound  sole  with  the  7-inch 
mesh. 

2122.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  a 
witness  on  the  east  coast  who  is  a  smack  owner 
and  a  practical  man,  that  the  mesh  that  would 
stop  a  9-inch  plaice  would  let  a  15-inch  sole  of 
nearly  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  or  a  pound  and  a 
half  go  through.     What  do  you  say  as  to  that  ? 


Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell — continued. 

— There  may  have  been  such  an  experience,  but 
I  should  distrust  the  statement. 

2123.  Has  the  7-inch  mesh  now  been  finally 
adopted  ? — An  inquiry  was  held  at  Hoylake  by 
Mr.  Fryer,  and  Mr.  Fryer  suggested  the  adoption 
of  a  6-inch  mesh  for  three  months  in  the  year, 
and  in  our  revised  bye-laws  we  have  submitted 
that  idea  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  three 
months  also,  I  think  from  the  1st  of  August  to 
the  15th  of  October,  we  have  proposed  that  a 
6-inch  mesh  should  be  used,  but  we  have  had 
very  great  difiiculty  with  reference  to  it. 

2124.  It  involves  keeping  up  two  nets,  does  it 
not? — Yes  ;  the  diflSculty  is  the  complaint  of  the 
other  part  of  the  district.  If  you  allow  one  part 
of  the  district  to  catch  much  smaller  fish  than 
the  other  part,  they  say,  "  Why  should  not  we 
use  a  6»inch  mesh  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
district,  if  the  southern  part  of  the  district  has  a 
6-inch  mesh."  However,  we  propose  to  comply 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
or  with  Mr.  Fryers'  recommendation,  but  it  is  a 
matter  surrounded  with  difficulties. 

2125.  You  spoke  of  your  having  divided  your 
forces  into  three  stations.  What  is  the  southern- 
most station  ?  —  I  suppose  Liverpool.  The 
Cheshire  portion  comes  into  it,  and,  I  think,  Bir- 
kenhead. 

2126.  Where  do  the  Committee  sit?— At 
Liverpool. 

2127.  So  that  the  Cheshire  fishermen  have 
not  to  go  to  Preston,  have  they  ? — We  have  four 
statutory  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee.  We 
have  members  of  the  Committee  who  come  from 
Cumberland ;  we  have,  of  course,  members  of 
the  county  boroughs  of  Lancashire  ;  also  repre- 
sentatives from  Cheshire,  Birkenhead,  Stockport 
and  so  on  ;  and  Preston  on  the  whole  is  the  most 
convenient  centre,  and  we  have  four  quarterly 
meetings  which  we  are  bound  under  our  Order 
to  hold,  and  that  implies  the  attendance  of  the 
whole  of  the  members  at  those  quarterly  meet- 
ings, which  are  held  at  Preston. 

2128.  What  meetings  take  place  at  the  other 
places  ?— Any  meetings  afiecting  the  local  inter- 
ests of  the  Mersey  or  Dee,  or  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  that.  The  Southern  Com- 
mittee is  then  smnmoned  together.  Take  any 
prosecution,  or  any  local  question  which  might 
arise,  and  these  committees  have  full  power  to 
act,  80  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  on  every 
occasion  connected  with  the  business  of  the  sea 
fisheries  to  Preston. 

2129.  All  questions  connected  with  the  fishing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  would  be  submittea 
to  the  committee  at  Liverpool,  I  suppose  ?  — 
Nothing  which  would  affect  the  alteration  of  by^ 
laws,  but  local  questions  would. 

2130.  There  were  one  or  two  points  as  to  the 
length  of  beam,  were  there  not,  which  were  the 
subject  of  that  inquiry  you  alluded  to  ? — Yes. 

2131.  You  fixed  the  beam  at  30  feet,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

2132.  There  are  two  classes  of  trawler,  the 
large  trawler  and  the  one  called  the  nobby-man  ? 
"—  X  es. 

2133.  The  30-feet  beam  was  fixed  at  that 
length  to  prevent  large  trawlers  coming  into 
the  three-mile  limit,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2134.  And 
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Colonel  Cotton -J(?rfre//— continued. 

2134.  And,  on  the  other  band,  the  nobbj-man 
cannot  go  eut  to  sea  so  much,  can  he  ?— Of  course 
the  smaller  class  of  boats  cannot  keep  the  sea. 
Thej  have  to  run  in  if  bad  weather  comes. 

2135.  Then,  keeping  the  large  trawlers  from 
the  three-mile  limit  does  prevent  the  capture  of 
undersized  fish  very  much,  does  it  not  ? — It  helps 
very  much  the  preservation  of  our  district  in  our 
opinion.  They  would  simply  sweep  up  the  whole 
ol  the  fish  which  are  coming  into  the  district 
and  improving  in  size  and  condition. 

2136.  Are  you  able  to  point  now  to  any  pre- 
sent improvement  ?— The  actual  operation  oi  the 
bye-laws  has  not  lasted  for  more  than  about  15 
months  or  18  months,  so  that  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  say  ;  but  Mr.  Dawson  wiU  be  able  to 
teU  you  what  he  has  observed,  because  he  has 
been  accurately  observing  the  possibilities  of 
improvement. 

2137.  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  leneth  of  30 
feet  was  fixed  upon.  It  is  very  much  longer  on 
the  trawlers  in  other  districts.  In  the  North 
Sea,  Plymouth,  and  Brixham,  the  trawls  are  all 
about  50  feet  ? — As  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  30  feet  limit  was  fixed  because  it  covered 
the  maximum  length  of  the  trawl  beam  used  by 
the  smaller  inshore  trawlers,  who  simply  come 
out  with  the  tide  and  go  back  again.  They  do 
not  always  keep  their  trawls  on  the  eround  as 
the  deep-sea  trawlers  do,  and  I  think  at  that 
time  it  covered  the  maximum  length  of  the  trawl 
beam  then  in  use,  but  it  was  much  within  the 
size  of  the  trawl  beam  used  by  the  deep-sea 
trawlef,  which  is  generally  from  50  to  55  feet. 

2138.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  to 
increase  the  three-mile  limit,  say  to  double  it,  or 
even  more  than  double  it? — Of  course,  that 
again  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  sound- 
ings ;  you  see  it  is  a  question  of  soundings,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  practical  enou|^h  to  give 
you  any  reply  of  any  value,  but  I  thmk  it  will 
ciepend  very  much  on  the  soundings.  Off  our 
coast,  undoubtedly,  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage^ because  the  coast  shelves  in  a  most  gradual 

2139.  Do  you  yourself  share  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  witnesses  we  have  had  before  us  that 
if  regulations  could  be  made  prohibiting  the 
landing  and  sale  of  these  small-sized  fish,  that 
the  fishermen  would  not  capture  them  ? — I  think 
at  the  same  time,  if  such  a  regulation  were  made 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  instru- 
ments of  capture  should  be  regulated  as  nearlv 
as  possible  to  the  capture  of  the  size  of  fish 
which  would  be  offered  for  sale.  Without  that, 
mere  prohibition  of  sale  would  be  of  little  value. 

2140.  Do  you  consider  that  the  chief  measures 
you  would  propose  would  be  rules  as  to  landing 
and  sale,  plus  regulations  as  to  size  of  mesh  and 
length  of  beam  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

2141.  That  is  purely  with  regard  to  territorial 
waters,  is  it  not  ? — No,  external. 

2142.  But  that  would  have  to  be  a  question 
for  international  agreement,  would  it  not? — I 
quite  agree. 

2143.  Trawlers  that  go  outside  the  territorial 
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waters  now  can  have  any  sized  mesh  they  please^ 
can  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  they  use  a  very  small 
one. 

2144.  If  you  extend  the  limit  of  the  territorial 
waters  you  would  at  all  events  keep  them  still 
further  out,  where  they  would  not  oe  likely  to 
meet  with  small  fish,  would  you  not? — That 
might  be  an  advantage.  Taking  the  coast  line 
of  Liancashire,  no  doubt  the  territorial  limit  only 
takes  you  into  comparatively  shallow  water — 
five  or  six  fathoms,  I  think. 

2145.  That  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  is 
it  not? — Yes;  I  think  so.  Mr.  Dawson  can 
answer  as  to  the  depth  of  water  at  the  territorial 
line,  but  I  think  it  is  about  six  fathoms. 

Commander  BethelL 

2146.  Do  you  think  the  district  committees 
ought  to  have  power  to  prevent  the  sale  of  fish, 
or  do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  if  it  were 
done  by  this  Committee  alone.  Supposing  jou 
had  it  and  exercised  it,  would  not  it  handicap 
your  own  fishermen  as  against  other  people  ? — 
I  think  the  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  the  fish 
must  apply  to  the  whole  country. 

2147.  I  think,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  you 
suggested  that  the  committees  ought  to  have 
that  power,  did  you  not  ? — It  was  not  intended 
in  that  sense.     I  mentioned  shell  fish. 

2 148.  Shell  fish  would  undoubtedly  be  different, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2149.  Shell  fish  are  not  sent  to  a  distance  as 
other  fish  are? — No.  Supposing  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  Lancashire  committee  to  limit  the 
size  of  saleable  fish  within  their  district,  Man- 
chester, of  course,  might  purchase  fish  elsewhere 
of  a  perfectly  different  size,  and  therefore  to  that 
extent  people  would  be  prejudiced.  Therefore, 
I  think  any  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  fish 
must  be  applicable  to  the  whole  country. 

2150.  Do  you  think  that  should  apply  to  shell 
fish  ? — It  would  be  very  wise  to  make  it  so  ;  the 
mussel,  for  instance. 

2151.  Mussels  are  sold  locally  mo8tly,are  they 
not  ? — ^From  my  district  they  are  sent  to  York- 
shire in  large  Quantities ;  tons  of  shell  fish  are 
sent  into  Yorkshire  and  other  districts. 

2152.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  County 
Council  has  made  any  attempt  to  instruct  the 
fishermen  at  all  ?— Yes. 

2153.  Has  that  been  attended  with  any  suc- 
cess, do  you  think? — The  first  effort  made,  I 
think,  was  probably  too  advanced.  Professor 
Herdman,  JProfessor  of  Biology  at  Liverpool, 
was  employed ;  and  I  think  his  lectures,  which 
were  most  admirable,were  probably  too  scientific; 
but  latterly  they  have  had  a  lecturer  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  my  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  fishermen,  and  they  have  derived 
great  advantage  from  it ;  they  have  attended  the 
lectures  in  numbers,  and  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  them,  as  he  has  illustrated  the 
question  as  affecting  them. 

2154.  You  think  then  they  have  taken  great 
interest  in  it,  do  you  ? — Yes ;  I  am  told,  great 
interest. 

2155.  Talking  about  the  territorial  limit,  I 
understand  that  ^ou  have  not  stopped  trawling 
in  your  three-mile  limit  off^  your  coast ;   and  1 
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Commander  Bethell — continued, 
understand  you   to  say  you  do  not  think  you 
would  have  power  to  do  bo.    Do  you  suppose 
your  district  would  be  inclined  to  stop  it?— Do 
you  mean  shrimping  ? 

2156.  No  ;  I  refer  to  trawling  ? — We  have  in- 
shore trawling  within  the  territorial  limit  by 
boats  which  are  limited  as  to  the  mesh  and  length 
of  trawl  beam. 

2157.  You  do  not  think  you  have  power,  if  you 
wanted  to,  to  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether? — I  do 
not  think  we  have. 

2158.  I  think  you  must  have,  because  in  our 
fishery  district  we  have.  Do  not  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  ? — With  us  it  would  prejudice 
a  very  large  number  of  people.  It  is  a  very 
large  industry.  I  think  there  are  nearly  400 
boats  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  which  either  by 
shrimp  trawling  or  flat  fish  trawling  in  the 
summer  live  ;  a  very  considerable  population 
lives  out  of  it. 

2159.  At  any  rate,  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
boats  which  use  these  trawls,  does  it ;  it  does 
not  matter? — And  the  7-inch  mesh. 

2160.  Have  your  committee,  on  the  whole, 
been  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  what  we  have 
called  the  maritime  police  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
coastguard  ? 

216L  No;  I  mean  your  own  bailiffs? — Yes; 
of 'course  the  bailiffs  are  beginning  to  understand 
their  work  much  better  than  they  did  at  first. 
We  had  to  take  the  best  persons  we  could  get 
hold  of,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  their  work 
very  thoroughly. 

2162.  I  suppose  a  few  prosecutions  have  a 
very  considerable  effect  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  the 
law  is  being  understood. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

2163.  Your  regulations  against  trawling,  I 
suppose,  have  prevented  all  the  large  trawlers 
coming  in  ? — Yes. 

2164.  And  you  did  that  because  of  the  de- 
structive character  of  their  fishing  ? — Yes  ;  our 
coast  is  a  great  nursery  of  young  fish. 

2165.  And  the  steam  trawlers  and  large 
trawlers  were  found  to  be  very  destructive  to 
that  fish,  were  they  ? — Yes ;  they  covered  the 
whole  ground,  and  swept  it  all  over. 

2166.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  if  such  power 
could  be  obtained,  of  extending  that  prohibition  ? 
I  should. 

2167.  Beyond  the  territorial  limits? — Yes. 

Dr.  Clark. 

2168.  In  your  fishing  groimd,  are  you  princi- 
pally confined  to  Lancashire  fishers,  and  those 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  have  you  people  from 
the  east  coast  ? — We  have  almost  entirely,  I 
may  say  entirely,  Lancashire  fishers.  We  have 
a  very  large  fleet  of  trawlers  from  Fleetwood, 
and  a  very  large  number  from  Liverpool.  We 
have  nobody,  really,  from  a  distance ;  the  Isle  of 
Man  boats  never  come  over  to  us.  Our  men  are 
entirely  Lancashire  people. 

2169.  Then  you  have  no  foreigners  at  all 
fishing  off  your  coast  ? — I  think  practically 
none.  The  estimated  value  of  the  total  fish 
taken  by  Lancashire  boats  last  year  was 
222,000/. 


Dr.  Clark — continued. 

2170.  You  have  a  portion  of  your  ground,  you 
say,  that  you  do  not  allow  any  trawlers  at  au  to 
come  on ;  I  am  not  sure  exactly  where  you  said 
that  portion  was;  is  it  near  the  moutn  of  the 
Mersey  ? — Off  Blackpool. 

2171.  Is  that  what  you  call  your  special  sole 
ground  ? — No. 

2172.  What  special  ground  is  that  ? — It  is  a 
piece  of  ground  as  to  which  application  was 
made,  at  the  outset  of  the  formation  of  the 
fishery  district,  by  persons  to  have  some  inclosed 
area  with  a  view  to  experiments.  An  inquiry 
was  held  by  an  official  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  this  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  likely  piece  of  ground  to 
try  this  experiment  upon,  by  entirely  closing  it 
from  all  fisning  except  by  hand  lines. 

2173.  Is  that  outside  the  territorial  limit? — 
No ;  it  is  within  the  territorial  limit,  from  the 
coast  line  to  the  territorial  limit.  The  effect  of 
it  we  can  hardly  yet  say ;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  what  the  effect  will  be,  but  it  is  an  experi- 
ment which  we  thought  right  to  persevere  in 
until  it  has  been  tested. 

Major  Jones. 

2174.  You  told  us,  in  speaking  of  shrimp 
trawling,  that  if  the  small  flat  fish  were  thrown 
overboard  most  of  them  would  live  ? — Yes. 

2175.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
experiments  that  will  enable  you  to  speak  with 
confidence  about  that  ? — It  is  not  a  week  ago 
since  I  went  in  the  steamer  which  we  have  with 
a  view  to  seeing  a  series  of  experiments  tried. 
I  went  off  for  two  days  and  saw  experiments 
made  with  regard  to  the  vitality  of  yonng  flat 
fish.  They  were  made  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  shrimping  groimd,  where  the  fish  were  very 
small,  and  then  they  were  made  further  out, 
both  as  to  soles  and  plaice  and  other  fish.  I 
think  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that 
many  of  the  very  young  fish  lived  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  from  20  minutes  to  haM  an  hour. 
They  were  tested  by  occasionally  having  salt 
water  thrown  over  them,  and  on  the  dry  deck 
also  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from 
what  I  saw  (and  it  was  a  particularly  hot  day), 
that  a  shrimper  lifting  his  trawl,  which  he  does 
very  frequently,  could  have  no  difficulty, 
assuming  that  the  riddling  process  did  not  sort 
them  all  out,  in  taking  the  greater  part  of  them 
out  alive  ;  assuming  he  was  bound  to  do  so  by  a 
bye-law. 

2176.  How  often  in  point  of  time  does  he  haul 
up  his  trawl? — That  Mr.  Dawson  will  answer 
better  than  I  can,  but  it  is  pretty  frequently.  He 
lifts  his  trawl  pretty  frequently  m  shrimping,  and 
each  time  he  probably  brings  up  many  hundreds 
of  young  flat  fish. 

2177.  What  are  the  duties  of  this  police  boat  ? 
— To  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out,  to  travel 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  to  see  that  the 
persons  found  fishing  on  the  coast  are  using  legal 
mstruments,  and  also  to  see  that  the  deep-sea 
trawler  does  not  come  within  our  limits,  using  a 
beam  which  would  be  illegal,  or  using  a  net 
which  would  be  illegal.  Without  such  a  boat 
you  could  not  possibly  keep  the  deepnsea  trawler 
out  whenever  the  water  is  rough,  which  suits  the 
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Major  Janes — continued, 
deep-sea  trawler ;  they  could  come  in  and  drag 
our  coast  line,  and  we  should  be  absolutely  help- 
less unless  we  had  this  vessel  and  the  bailiffs. 

2178.  You  have  no  regulation  wliich  they  seek 
to  enforce,  having  for  its  object  the  throwing 
overboard  of  small  fish,  have  you  ? — No,  we  have 


none. 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 


2179.  You  told  us  there  had  been  a  great  fall- 
ing-offin  the  supply,  particularly  of  flat  fish; 
are  there  any  Board  of  Trade  figures  or  railway 
figures  which  you  have,  to  show  what  the  f alling- 
off  has  been?— I  think  that  could  only  be  got  at 
from  the  general  evidence  of  the  fishermen  at  the 
inquiry  which  was  conducted  in  Lancashire. 

2180.  There  are  two  ports  on  vour  district 
which  do  a  large  trade,  Liverpool  and  Fleet- 
wood, is  not  that  so?— Yes;  Liverpool  and 
Fleetwood  have  a  considerable  number  of 
trawlers.  That,  again,  is  a  point  uj)on  which  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  your  question  to  be  of 
any  value. 

2181.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dawson  has  those  statis- 
tics ? — The  tonnage  of  fish  landed  from  March 
1892  to  March  1893,  at  Fleetwood,  was  5,270 
tons. 

2182.  How  divided?— That  I  could  not  state. 

2183.  It  is  rather  important  to  find  out  what 
the  diminution  of  flat  fish  has  been  as  compared 
with  the  catching  power?— These  boats,  of 
course,  were  working  all  outside  the  territorial 
limit,  and,  in  the  main,  probably  on  the  ground 
lying  between  the  Isle  of  Man  and  even  as  far 
north  as  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

2184.  How  long  is  a  shrimper's  trawl  down  as 
a  rule? — ^That  I  am  afraid  is  a  question  Mr. 
Dawson  must  answer. 

Colonel  Cotton- Jodr ell. 

2185.  Are  those  returns  to  which  you  have 
alluded.  Board  of  Trade  returns  ? — No,  these  are 
returns  which  we  have  had  prepared  for  our- 
selves. There  are  70  sailing  trawlers  and  15 
steam  trawlers  from  Fleetw^,  and  the  result 
from  them  was  5,270  tons. 

2186.  How  do  they  arrive  at  the  result? — I 
believe  it  is  quite  a  simple  thing  as  to  the 
weight. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

2187.  Can  you  tell  me  the  gross  and  net 
tonnage  of  those  trawlers  from  Liverpool  and 
Fleetwood  on  the  average  ? — That  I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  I  should  think  the  Fleetwood  trawlers 
would  average  about  40  tons.  They  are  smaller 
boats  than  the  North  Sea  boats. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

2188.  You  gave  an  answer  that  in  your  opinion 
a  North  Sea  witness  was  not  correct  when  he 
said  a  mesh  that  would  hold  a  9-inch  plaice 
would  let  out  a  15-inch  sole;  but  there  is  a 
considerable  diflerence,  is  there  not,  in  the 
gtructure  of  those  fish  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  aware 
^f  that.  I  have  seen  a  sole  captured,  and  there 
^  no  doubt  a  sole  would  go  through  a  smaller 
^.esh  than  a  plaice  would. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Robert  iVtctf^-continued. 

2189.  What  did  you  say  was  the  distance 
between  knot  and  knot  of  the  7-inch  meoh  ? — An 
inch  and  three-quarters. 

2190.  I  thought  you  said  an  inch  and  a  haU  ? 
— No,  a  6-inch  mesh  is  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
knot  to  knot. 

2191.  The  minimum  size  you  gave  for  the  fish 
that  you  would  have  sold  seems  to  be  a  good 
deal  larger  than  we  have  heard  of  elsewhere  ;  are 
the  fish  in  vour  neighbourhood  rather  of  the 
larger  order  ? — No  ;  wie  sizes  which  I  have  read 
from  the  documents  which  I  handed  to  the 
Chairman  were  the  sizes  which  were  represented 
to  us  by  the  fish  salesmen  of  Liverpool,  of 
Manchester,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire, memorialising  the  Sea  Fisheries  Committee 
at  their  last  meeting. 

2192.  What  do  the  fishermen  say  about  those 
sizes,  do  vou  know? — The  fishermen,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  think  all  is  fish  that  comes 
to  the  net. 

2193.  And  you  think  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  see  any  change,  but  you  think  they  would  be 
reconciled  to  it  in  time  ? — Yes ;  they  think  the 
sea  is  capable  of  yielding  this  harvest  without 
its  ever  shrinking. 

2194.  You  say  you  would  like  to  have  close 
areas^  but  that  was  principally,  you  said,  with 
reference  to  sheU  fish  r — Yes. 

2195.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  vou  would 
like  it  with  reference  to  flat  fish  as  well ;  do  you 
mean  only  within  the  territorial  limits? — les, 
within  the  territorial  limits.  We  are  trying  an 
experiment  now  of  that  nature,  and  it  it  be 
successful,  of  course  it  will  be  reported  upon  and 
very  fully  considered. 

2196.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  use 
trying  to  have  a  territorial  area  outside  your 
restricted  ground,  say  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  for 
example  ?-  -No,  not  so  far  as  that.  The  terri- 
torial limit  a  little  extended,  say,  to  the  nine  or 
ten-fathom  limit,  would  be  probably  a  great  gain. 

2197.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  a  restricted  area  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast  in  other 
parts ;  do  ^ou  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
have  a  maritime  police  that  could  guard  an  area 
of  that  sort?— One  of  the  suggestions  Mr. 
Dawson  will  probably  make  to  you,  and  which  I 
think  is  the  result  of  experience,  is  that  on 
examining  the  spawning  of  fish  recently,  all  the 

f rounds  being  ransacked  outside  between 
Lancashire  and  the  Isle  of  Man  and  investigated 
scientifically  by  us,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  large  area  of  ground  frequented 
by  soles  on  which  a  verv  large  amount  of  sole 
spawn  is  deposited.  This  is  the  time  o\  year 
during  which  the  great  mass  of  these  fish  seem 
to  gather  on  this  ground,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  such  an  area  could,  for  say 
two  months,  be  closed  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  sole. 

2198.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
difiiculty  with  the  steam  police-boat  in  keeping 
that  area  close*!  ? — Of  course  Lancashire  could 
not  be  asked  to  send  at  her  own  cost  this  vessel 
out  to  guard  that  ground. 

2199.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  have  to 
be  done  as  a  national  matter  ? — Yes. 
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Mb.  Bobert  Arthur  Dawson  called  in ;  and  Examined* 


Chairman. 

2200.  Have  you  charge  of  the  business  of  the 
Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  ?-  Yes. 

2201.  Have  you  also  charge  of  a  biological 
establishment  ? — No,  I  do  a  deal  of  work  for  it, 
but  Dr.  Herdman  is  in  charge  of  that. 

2202.  But  you  are  acquamted  with  the  work 
which  goes  on  in  that  establishment,  are  you 
not? — Yes,  we  do  the  work  for  it. 

2203.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  Lancashire  Fisheries? — Two  years  last 
February. 

2204.  Before  that  time,  had  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  the  Lancashire 
Fisheries? — Yes,  J  have  fished  on  that  coast 
nearly  all  my  life. 

2205.  As  a  matter  of  experiment,  or  as  a 
matter  of  business  ? — Both.  1  spent  ten  years 
practically  as  a  fisherman  on  the  coast,  going  out 
daj^  b^  day  with  the  boats  trawling  and 
shrimping. 

2206.  Then  do  you  feel  yourself  capable  of 
speaking  as  to*the  condition  of  the  fisheries,  both 
now  and  at  a  period,  say,  15  or  20  years  ago  ? — 
Yes,  more  than  that. 

2207.  Do  you  see  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  catches  of  fish  ? — In  soles  a  great  difference. 

2208.  Is  that  a  diminution  of  quality,  of 
quantity  ? — Of  quantity. 

2209.  Are  there  fewer  soles  landed  now? — 
Yes,  much  fewer. 

2210.  Are  the  soles  that  are  landed  smaller, 
or  do  they  maintain  their  size  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  they  are  very  much  smaller. 

2211.  Has  the  price  increased? — The  price 
has  increased,  certainly. 

2212.  To  what  extent? — I  remember  about 
25  years  ago,  when  we  could  buy  soles  at  6^.  or 
7d.  a  pound.  Now  we  find  them  sometimes  up 
to  2*.  Of  course  they  vary  a  gopd  deal,  and  are 
sometimes  as  low  as  1^.,  but  I  have  not  known 
them  under  1«.  for  some  time. 

2213.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  soles  which 
you  have  noticed?— My  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  sale  of  the  undersized  sole.  There 
is  a  large  market  now  for  these  slips,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  open  markets  regularly  you  can 
purchase  soles  from  8,  9,  and  10  to  a  pound, 
and  it  is  owing  to  that,  I  think,  they 
have  decreased,  because  the  men  have  put 
smaller  meshes  in  to  catch  these  little  soles. 

2214.  You  mean  soles  from  an  ounce  to  two 
oimces  a  piece,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

2215.  What  sort  of  length  would  that  be  ?— 
A  sole  of  two  ounces  would  be  between  seven 
and  eight  inches  long. 

2216.  Is  there  a  ready  market  for  these  small 
fish  ? — There  is.  They  are  sold  regularly  in  the 
Liverpool  markets.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  all  come  from  our  side  of  the  coast ;  for 
instance,  the  other  day  a  quantity  came  in  from 
Lowestoft. 

2217.  Is  your  evidence  then  that  there  is  a 
ready  market  in  Lancashire  for  small  flat  fish  ? 
— Tnere  is  of  all  sorts.  The  watering  places 
also  take  a  good  deal  of  these  little  soles,  and 


Chairman — continued. 

fishermen   are   in   the  habit   of  hawking  them 
round  to  a  great  extent. 

2218.  Wlio  are  the  consmners  of  these  small 
fish  principally  ? — At  the  watering  places  they 
go  round  to  the  lodging  houses  and  seU  them 
there.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  who  takes  them  in 
the  larger  markets.  I  should  think  the  hotels  a 
good  many. 

2219.  Surely  a  sole  of  two  ounces  has  hardly 
anything  at  all  on  it,  has  it  ? — Not  very  much, 
but  still  they  are  sold  in  large  quantities. 

2220.  What  would  be  the  limit  you  would 
propose  for  various  classes  of  flat  fish  below 
which  they  should  not  be  taken? — I  think  the 
limit  ought  to  be  fixed  at  such  a  length  as  to 
allow  of  the  majority  of  the  fish  the  chance  of 
spawning. 

2221.  But  what  is  the  limit  you  would  pro- 
pose ? — The  limit  I  should  propose  would  be 
12  inches  for  all  flat  fish.  Of  course  it  would 
not  affect  turbot  as  to  spawning,  but  speaking 
of  plaice,  dabs,  flounders,  soles,  and  lemon  soles, 
I  should  put  that  limit. 

2222.  Woidd  you  put  the  limit  in  length  as 
12  inches  for  dabs  ? — No,  dabs  you  can  have  at 
a  less  size  because  they  spawn  under  that  size, 
only  the  diflficulty  would  oe  this  :  you  would 
have  men  with  smaller  mesh  nets  going  for  these 
small  dabs  and  catching  flat  fish,  which  they 
woidd  have  to  throw  overboard. 

2223.  Is  there  any  sale  for  dabs  in  your 
district  ? — Yes,  but  the  price  is  not  much. 

2224.  Do  you  think  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  or  landing  of  these  nsh  woidd  be 
sufficient  to  stop  their  being  caught? — It  would 
do  it  to  a  great  extent,  but  imless  all  fish  were 
legislated  upon,  it  would  not  prevent  the  use  of 
small  mesh  nets  in  territorial  waters  for  taking 
round  fish,  and  these  nets  would  catch  large 
quantities  of  small  flat  fish,  which  would  have  to 
be  thrown  overboard. 

2225.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  flat  fish  that  come  up  in  the 
trawl  alive  in  your  district? — That  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  drag,  and  also  on  the  amount  of 
dirt  and  weed  and  weight  that  gets  into  the  net 
In  shrimp  nets  the  majority  are  alive  and  lively. 
In  other  nets  whiting  are  to  a  great  extent  dead, 
but  soles  are  the  most  lively  for  the  simple  reason 
that  instead  of  lodging  mostly  in  the  cod  end  of 
a  net  they  have  a  habit  of  getting  into  the 
pockets  and  escape  the  weight.  They  are  also 
one  of  the  most  hardy  fish  we  have. 

2226.  Do  you  find  plaice  mostly  dead? — 
Plaice  stand  more  than  dabs  do. 

2227.  Do  you  think  it  w^ould  be  practicable 
for  a  trawler,  not  speaking  of  a  shiimper,  to 
throw  these  fish  back  into  the  sea  after  he  has 
got  them  on  to  his  deck  ? — A  great  number  he 
could,  but  some  of  them  of  course  would  be  dead. 

2228.  What  proportion  do  you  think  ? — That 
again  depends  entirely  on  the  weight. 

2229.  Taking  a  rough  average,  what  is  the 
average  length  of  the  haul  in  your  district  ? — 
The  large  trawlers  trawl  the  tide,  which  taking 
off  the  time  for  hauling  and  getting  ready  again 
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Chairman — continued, 
means  five  hours  or  just  under  it.  I  should  say 
that  half  of  the  flukes  would  not  be  worth  throw- 
ing OTerboard,  the  other  half  certainly  would 
live,  and  certainly  90  per  cent,  of  the  soles,  if  not 
more,  would  live. 

Colonel  CoftoN-JndrelL 

2230.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  soles  would  live 

you  say?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

2231.  Do  you  think  the  fishermen  would  object 
to  such  a  regulation  being  made  ?—  Do  you  mean 
the  stopping  of  the  sale  of  undersized  fish  ? 

2232.  Tes? — I  should  say  it  would  entirely 
depend  on  the  size  fixed. 

2233.  Supposing  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
size  was  fixed,  do  you  think  the  fishermen  would 
object?— No,  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of 
them  would. 

2234.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  create  any 
outcry? — Not  if  the  sizes  were  fixed  to  suit 
them. 

2235.  Yon  yourself  suggested  12  inches  for 
all  flat  fish,  did  you  not?— Yes. 

2236.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  accepted 
hy  the  fishermen  of  your  district? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  ;  they  would  grumble  at  that. 

2237^  Would  8  inches  be  accepted  ?  — For 
soles  ? 

2238.  All  round  say  ?— Yes,  I  think  8  inches 
would  be  accepted. 

2239.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  considerable 
destruction  imder  8  inches  now  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

2240.  In  the  ordinary  trawler.  I  am  putting 
shrimpers  rather  aside  now? — The  destruction 
among  the  shrimper^  is  principally  of  flat  fish 
from  2  to  4  inches  in  length. 

2241.  Little  ones  about  the  size  of  a  crown 

Siece,  I  suppose?— Yes.  For  instance,  in  some 
rags  of  a  snrimp  trawl  they  would  get  as  many 
as  6,000  undersized  flat  fish  to  five  quarts  of 
shrimps  in  an  hour's  drag. 

2242.  What  happens  to  those  small  fish? — 
The  men  get  rid  of  them ;  they  do  not  want  them 
really. 

2243.  Do  they  throw  them  back  into  the  sea, 
or  sell  them,  or  what  ? — If  they  get  them  above 
6  inches  they  sell  them. 

2244.  I  am  speaking  of  the  little  ones  ?— They 
throw  those  away,  but  they  leave  them  on  the 
hoat  very  often  iox  a  long  period  before  putting 
them  back. 

2245.  Do  you  think  that  any  regulation  woidd 
make  them  put  them  back? — It  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  enforce,  but  it  coidd  be  done.  Of 
course  you  would  have  to  board  these  boats  and 
find  them  in  the  act  of  doing  it,  and  that  would 
he  a  difficult  matter.  The  men  at  Morecombe 
are  trying  to  do  it  on  their  own  account,  and  put 
back  these  little  fish. 

2246.  That  is  the  co-operation  of  the  men 
themselves  would  really  be  more  effective  than 
any  law  would  be,  would  it  not,  if  you  could  con- 
vince the  men  that  they  were  doing  a  good  thing 
for  their  own  trade  ? — As  far  as  regards  the  very 
small  sizes,  the  unsaleable  sizes,  yes. 

2247.  I  imderstand  you  have  some  statistics  as 
to  the  vitality  of  these  small  fish,  have  you  not  ? 
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Chairman — continued. 

— Yes,  we  have  a  large  tub  on  board  the  steamed 
with  which  the  hose^pipe  is  connected,  so  that 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  salt  water 

foing  through  it.  We  have  tried  experiments 
y  putting  a  certain  quantity  of  fish  in  the  tub 
after  haming,  and  seeing  how  long  they  live, 
trying  them  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or 
longer,  and  also  experiments  by  leaving  them  on 
deck  for  a  time,  and  out  of  water  for  a  time,  and 
theh  putting  them  into  a  tank  and  noticing  the 
condition  they  are  in  when  put  into  the  tank,  and 
noticing  the  fish  after  being  there  about  an  hour. 

2248.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a  general 
summary  of  yoiu*  calculations? — Yes;  the  general 
summary  is  this  :  we  find,  if  the  fish  are  not 
crushed,  the  major  ty  of  them  live,  although 
when  put  into  the  tank  in  many  cases  they  appear 
dead ;  still  they  recover  their  vitality. 

2249.  Would  you  consider  it  is  very  important 
that  these  small  fish  should  be  returned  to  the 
sea,  and  that  it  would  really  be  of  great  service? 
— It  would. 

2250.  Can  you  give  us  any  statistics  to  show 
us  what  has  been  the  falling  off*  in  the  fisheries 
on  the  Lancashire  coast? — I  cannot  give  you 
any  statistics  as  regards  the  fish  landed.  I  can 
only  give  yon  what  I  have  noticed  myself.  Of 
course  we  never  took  these  statistics  until  just 
lately.  The  falling -off*  has  been  principally  in 
soles  and  in  plaice.  The  quantity  of  plaice  has 
fallen  off  considerably ;  that  is,  taking  the  last 
20  or  25  years,  and  the  same  thin^  with  soles. 
There  are  great  (complaints  in  the  district  by  the 
men,  and  it  is  the  view  of  all  those  connected 
with  the  fisheries  round  the  coast. 

2251.  Have  you  any  other  regulations  to  sug- 
gest as  desirable  beyond  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  and  lauding  of  these  small  fish  ? — Yes,  but 
throwing  them  overboard  ought  to  be  one.  There 
ought  to  be  a  power  to  enforce  that. 

2252.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  a  regula- 
tion enforced  by  law  ? — I  do. 

2253.  Would  not  that  reauire  a  great  deal  of 
police  supervision  ? — It  would,  to  carry  it  out  in 
its  entirety,  but  still  the  fact  of  its  being  law, 
and  the  fact  of  now  and  then  putting  the  law 
in  force  would  perhi^s  have  a  good  effect. 

2254.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  close  seasons 
for  fish  being  adopted  ? — For  species  of  fish,  do 
you  mean  ? 

2265.  Yes ;  would  yon  recommend  close  times  ^ 
— Yes ;  certainly  as  regards  soles.  I  am  alluding 
now  to  the  spawning  time.  We  find  our  soles 
have  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  on  the  west 
coast  that  I  should  sa^  a  prohibition  of  the 
taking  of  those  soles  during  May  and  June  would 
have  a  most  beneficial  eflfect,  because  it  would 
take  in  most  of  the  spawning  time.  At  that  time 
yoii  find  the  majority  of  the  soles  on  a  ground- 
where  they  spawn,  that  is  gravelly  ground ;  but  at 
other  times  they  come  on  to  the  muddy  ground. 

2256.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  iust  during 
those  months  that  the  greatest  number  of  soles 
are  caught  off  your  coast? — No,  the  principal 
time  when  soles  are  taken  is  from  the  end  of 
June  up  to  about  the  middle  of  October. 

2257.  Are  those  caught  off  Formby  and  that 
part  of  the  coast  ? — Yes ,  the  large  trawlers  from  the ' 
Hoy  lake  district,  and  also  the  smaller  boats  would' 
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Chairman — continued. 

not,  I  think,  object  much  to  the  prohibition  of  sole 
catching  there  up  to  the  beginning  of  July.  In 
fact,  at  an  inquiry  we  held  at  Liverpool,  repre- 
eented  by  many  deep  sea  trawlers,  it  was  said  tney 
would  be  satisfied  with  three  months  of  the  year 
for  coming  into  the  limits  for  these  soles.     The 

Eroposal  now  is  for  the  Committee  to  allow  it 
•om  the  1st  of  July  to  the  15th  of  October. 

2258.  To  make  that  the  open  season  you  mean, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes,  to  allow  them  to  catch  soles 
with  the  6-inch  mesh. 

2259.  Can  you  give  me  any  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  fishing  boats  in  yoiir  district  ? —  Yes ; 
we  have  shrimping  boats,  360  ;  deep  sea  trawlers 
out  of  the  Mersey,  48  ;  Fleetwood,  70 ;  8  steam 
trawlers  out  of  Liverpool,  and  15  out  of  Fleetwood. 

Colonel  CottothnJodrelL 

2260.  Forty-two  out  of  the  48  come  from  Hoy- 
lake,  do  they  not  ? — Thirty-seven  1  think.  Of 
course  these  boats  are  often  changing  hands,  and 
we  cannot  tell  to  a  few ;  but  that  is  the  number 
I  took  a  few  months  ago. 

Chairman. 

2261.  Have  those  increased  or  diminished? — 
They  have  increased  at  Fleetwood,  but  I  cannot 
say  what  they  liad  at  Hoylake  years  ago. 

2262.  What  number  of  men  do  each  of  these 
boats  carry  ? — The  deep  sea  trawlers  take  five  : 
four  and  a  boy  principally. 

2263.  Are  they  owned  by  companies  or  are 
they  owned  by  the  crews  or  individual  fishermen? 
— The  captain  of  the  boat  often  has  a  share  in  it, 
but  they  are  generally  owned  by  private 
individuals  for  the  most  part.  Sometimes  the 
fish  salesmen  own  some  of  them. 

2264.  I  suppose  they  fish  right  away  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  do  thev  not  ? — Yes,  when  they  are 
outside  they  fish  principally  there,  and  some  of 
them  go  down  as  far  as  Cardigan  Bay,  but  I  under- 
stand that  last  year  the  sole  fishery  there  was  a 
failure  also. 

2265.  Is  there  any  other  point,  particularly, 
that  you  wish  to  speak  to  ? — I  should  like  to 
mention  something  aoout  the  size  of  mesh  regu- 
lating the  size  of  fish.  I  have  the  report  of  some 
experiments  which  I  will  hand  in.  A  trial  was 
made  with  two  boats  of  the  same  length  of  beam 
one  having  a  6 -inch  and  the  other  a  7-inch  mesh  ; 
the  nets  were  let  go  at  the  same  time,  and  hauled 
the  same  time,  and  four  dra^s  produced  in  the 
6-inch  mesh  665  fish,  and  in  me  7-inch  mesh  457. 
In  the  6  inch  mesh  there  were  332,  that  is  just 
one  less  than  half  the  fish  were  under  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  in  weight,  whereas  in  the  7-inch  mesh 
there  were  only  148  under  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
Again,  in  another  trial,  a  6-inch  mesh  took  205  fish 
under  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  the  7-inch  mesh 
only  82.  In  another  drag  the  6-inch  mesh  took 
42  under  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  the  7-inch 
mesh  only  8.  Then  above  our  boundary  line, 
near  Fleetwood,  in  December  last,  the  boats 
which  were  fishing  out  of  our  district  with  a 
very  small  mesh  took  about  20  score  weight 
of  small  fish,  while  the  boats  with  the  7-inch 
mesh  only  took  from  three  to  four  score,  fish- 
ing at  the  same  time  and  place.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fish  were  of  good  size,  and  in  the  former  a 


Chairman-  -continued. 

great  many  of  them  had  to  be  sold  to  the  aqua- 
riums for  feeding  the  birds  and  seals.  Then  as 
regards  soles,  after  13  drags,  the  7-inch  mesh 
took  79  soles,  of  which  13  only  were  under 
half-a-pound.  Taking  the  whole  trials  we  have 
had  together  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  great  majority  of  fish  taken  by  the 
7-inch  me&  will  be  of  tne  following  sizes  :  soles 
three-quarter  of  a  pound,  flukes  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  and  codling  a  pound  weight.  Of  course, 
accidentally,  there  are  a  certain  amount  under 
that.  But  we  find  that  the  size  of  mesh  does 
reffulate  the  fish,  and  over  and  above  that  the 
fish  are  in  a  much  livelier  condition  when  they 
come  up,  because  the  weed  and  dirt,  and  weight 
of  all  sorts  is  far  less  in  proportion  with  the 
larger  mesh  than  with  the  smaller  mesh. 

2266.  From  your  own  personal  experience  and 
experiments  you  have  made,  have  you  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
mesh  of  a  trawl  net  should  be  regulated,  and 
that  the  size  should  be  about  seven  inches? — 
I  am  speaking  of  plaice  and  flukes,  not  with 
regard  to  soles,  with  regard  to  the  7-inch  mesh. 

2267.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  big  for  soles? 
— It  would  let  a  large  majority  of  halfpoimd 
soles  through,  but  it  would  keep  the  majority 
of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in. 

2268.  But  you  cannot  absolutely  regulate  the 
size  of  your  mesh  to  each  size  of  fish  you  catch, 
because  the  men  want  to  catch  all  sorts  of  fish 
together,  do  they  not? — Yes,  but  speaking  of 
territorial  waters,  the  fish  lie  on  different  grounds. 
For  instance,  on  the  Cheshire  grounds,  the 
muddy  beds  at  one  time  of  the  year  are  purely 
the  sole  grounds.  When  you  get  north  again 
you  come  on  to  the  sandy  bottom,  where  it  is 
purely  plaice,  with  the  exception  of  odd  fish. 

2269.  What  would  be  your  proposal  then  with 
regard  to  the  regulation  ol  the  mesn  as  far  as  your 
district  is  concerned  ? — For  our  district,  I  should 
propose  that  outside  the  sole  time,  the  7-inch  mesh 
DC  adopted,  and  during  the  sole  time,  that  the 
6-inch  mesh  should  be  allowed  for  fish  trawls. 

2270.  That  is  from  the  last  day  of  June  to 
the  beginning  of  October,  is  it  ? — Yes,  from  the 
1st  of  July  to  the  1 5th  of  October. 

2271.  In  fact,  for  three  months  of  the  year 
you  would  have  a  6-inch  mesh,  and  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  you  would  have  a  7-inch 
mesh  would  you  ? — X  es,  but  I  would  limit  the 
use  of  the  large  trawler  to  certain  grounds.  I 
think  that  the  deep  sea  trawler  need  not  come 
further  north  than  Formby  Point,  because  the 
principal  sole  grounds  lie  to  the  south  of  that. 

2272.  Then  north  of  Formby  Point  you 
would  recommend  a  7-inch  mesh  all  the  year 
round  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  months  for  small  boats, 
but  not  for  the  large  boats  or  stake  nets. 

2273.  But  is  nol  your  recommendation  after 
all  a  very  confusing  one,  to  have  this  continual 
changing  of  the  size  of  the  mesh  and  shifting  of 
the  areas ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  men 
to  understand,  is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  not,  for  this 
reason.  The  men  need  not  shift  the  whole  of 
their  nets,  or  get  entirely  new  nets.  The  body 
of  the  fish  lie  in  what  is  called  the  cod  ends  and 
the  pockets,  and  these  are  not  dear  portions  of 
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the  nets,  but  are  the  cheapest.    Thej  would  only 
have  to  alter  the  lower  ends  of  them. 

2274.  To  put  on  a  fresh  cod  end  and  fresh 
pockets  you  mean  ?— Yes. 

2275.  Is  there  any  other  point  as  to  which 
you  want  to  speak  to?— There  is  the  Act  of 
1888  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about.  If  a 
boat  is  fishing  illegally  in  our  district  we  can 
follow  it  into  a  neignbouring  sea  fishery  district 
if  there  is  one,  or  into  a  harbour  or  a  salmon 
authority,  but  we  cannot  follow  it  and  board  it 
outside  the  three-mile  limit ;  so  that  if  the  boat 
chooses,  instead  of  going  along  the  land,  to  go 
over  the  boundary  of  the  limit,  it  is  perfectly  free. 
Under  the  Act  of  1888  fishery  ofiScers  had  much 
larger  powers  and  could  board  boats  anywhere. 

2276.  As  to  that,  what  do  you  wish  to  say  ? — 
What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  the  Act  should  be 
altered,  so  that  when  boats  are  suspected  of 
haying  committed  any  ofience  within  the  terri- 
torial limits,  the  fishery  officers  should  have 
power  to  board  them  outside  the  line. 

Colonel  Cotton  JodrelL 

2277.  Whether  they  are  in  or  outside  the 
limit? — Whether  they  are  in  or  outside  the 
limit,  That  is  if  they  have  been  committing  any 
offence  inside. 

Mr*  Robert  Price. 

2278.  What  you  suggest,  then,  is  an  extension 
of  the  powers  of  the  mstrict  boards,  is  it  not  ? — 
An  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  fishery  officers 
to  follow  them. 

Major  Jones. 

2279.  You  told  us  that  90  per  cent,  of  immature 
soles  thrown  overboard  would  probably  live  ?  — 
Yes,  that  is  our  experience. 

2280.  Does  that  apply  to  plaice  and  lemon 
soles? — It  does  not  apply  as  much  to  plaice  as  to 
soles,  for  the  simple  reason  that  soles  have  a 
habit  of  creeping  up  into  the  pockets  when  they 
get  into  the  nets,  and  in  the  pockets  there  is  not 
die  same  amount  of  dirt  lodges  as  happens  to  be 
in  the  cod  end  of  the  net. 

2281.  What  would  be  the  percentage  of  life 
saved  in  your  opinion  in  respect  to  plaice  and 
the  lemon  soles  ? — I  should  say  quite  one-half 
would  be  saved. 

2282.  Is  that  on  a  five-hours  drag? — Yes,  on 
a  five- hours  drag,  if  the  ground  is  clear.  Of 
course  there  are  many  cases  where  it  sometimes 
takes  trawlers  above  an  hour  to  get  the  cod  end 
in,  owing  to  the  |*reat  weight  of  dirt  and  debris 
lodged  in  the  net,  and  in  those  cases  the  majority 
of  the  fish  would  be  killed. 

2283.  Have  you  exercised  your  mind  at  all 
with  the  view  to  arriving  at  some  plan  of 
encouragement  or  premium  to  the  fishermen,  and 
getting  them  to  save  the  immature  fish  by  throw- 
mg  them  overboard,  instead  of  keeping  them  on 
the  decks  to  die? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

2284.  You  have  thought  of  nothing,  except 
compulsion  ? — Yes ;  I  see  what  you  mean  now* 
I  thmk  that  lectures,  and  putting  before  them 
the  benefit  o\  doing  so,  would  have  an  effect  on 
them ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  has  had  a  certain 
effect  up  to  now,  owing  to  the  Countv  Council  of 
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Lancashire  having  sent  lecturers  round  to  the 
different  fishing  stations.  We  sent  a  gentleman 
the  other  day,  who  not  only  lectur^  to  the 
fishermen,  but  went  out  with  them  in  their  boats, 
and  if  that  work  was  encouraged  more,  I  think 
it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
fishermen. 

2285.  Then  do  you  think  that  organised  educa- 
tion amongst  the  fishermen  might  do  good  ? — 
Yes. 

Dr.  Clark. 

2286.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  prohibit  the  captm'e  of  any  fish  before 
they  have  spawned,  and  that  you  object  to  fish 
being  cnptured  before  they  spawn? — For  the 
benefit  of  the  fisheries,  if  you  look  at  that  alone, 
most  decidedly. 

2287.  You  have  taken  a  certain  size,  and  I 
understand  that  is  based  upon  a  principle  that 
before  that  size  they  do  not  spawn  ? — Not ;  not 
in  most  cases. 

2288.  At  what  size  do  soles  spawn  ?^The 
smallest  size  is,  I  think,  1(^  indies  tor  the  males, 
and  12  inches  for  the  females. 

2289.  Hence  you  suggest  that  the  12-inch 
limit  should  be  taken,  because  they  can  spawn 
by  that  time  ? — It  would  allow  a  number  of  them 
to  spawn.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  allow  them 
all  to  spawn,  because  some  do  not  become  mature 
at  that  size.     I  am  taking  the  lowest  size. 

2290.  At  what  size  do  plaice  spawn  ? — Plaice 
have  been  found  spawning,  the  males  I  tliink, 
\0\  inches  to  ll|  inches,  but  not  so  verv  many 
at  that  size  ;  they  are  generally  larger.  In  fact, 
we  have  not  found  any  so  small  this  year.  I 
think  they  are  12  or  13  inches  this  year.  On 
the  east  coast  the  maturity,  I  think,  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  has  put  down  as  15  inches. 

2291.  You  say  if  they  are  not  crushed  they 
might  live.  What  do  you  mean  by  "crushing"? 
— I  mean  that  in  some  places  you  find  the  fish 
dead,  owing  to  the  weight  of  dirt  and  sand  and 
seaweed  crushing  them. 

2292.  But  is  sand  caught  up  and  kept  in  the 
nets  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  good  aeal  of  sand  in  in- 
shore trawling  at  times  if  they  use  small  mesh 
nets. 

2293.  This  seaweed  and  other  dirt  then  crushes 
the  fish  against  the  net,  does  it? — Yes.  And  in 
the  cod  end  you  will  have  the  whole  weight 
of  the  fish,  except  the  soles  and  a  few  others. 

2294.  And  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  the 
fish  against  each  other  crushes  them,  does  it  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  the  water  so  much,  but  it 
is  the  weight  of  the  weed  and  dirt  and  shells 
very  often  which  does  the  damage. 

2295.  You  think  there  has  been  a  considerable 
falling-off  in  sohs  and  plaice,  but  you  have  no 
statistics  to  show  the  falling  off,  have  you  ? — 
No.  We  have  only  just  lately  begun  to  take 
statistics ;  but  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
soles  on  the  coast  have,  to  a  large  extent,  fidlen 
ort  during  the  last  20  years. 

2296.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  procuration 
has  increased  so  very  much,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  the  same  production  ?— I  am  speaking 
of  the  complaints  made  by  the  fishermen  and  tiie 
boat  owners. 

N  3  2297.  That 
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,  2297.  That  is  to  say  they  are  not  catching  so 
much  a»  they  used  to  ? — No,  not  soles. 

2298.  Do  you  account  for  that  by  the  over 
fishing  of  the  district? — Yes. 

2299.  And  the  capture  of  theminature  fish, 
how  about  that  ? — And  capturing  the  quantities 
of  minature  fish  and  not  allowing  them  au  oppor- 
tunity of  spawning  and  reproducing. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

2300.  With  regard  to  your  statements  about 
the  vitality  of  the  fish  that  come  up  in  the  trawl, 
are  they  based  upon  observations  of  your  own  ? 
—Yes. 

2301.  Over  a  series  of  years  ? — No,  only  lateljr. 
Wc  have  only  lately  begun  to  try  the  vitality  m 
the  wav  I  am  spealang  of.  I  have  noticed  for 
Tears  that  in  retuminir  fish  to  the  water  they 

.  have  swmn  away  quite  lively  ;  but  it  is  only  just 
lately  that  we  na?e  begun  to  try  these  experi- 
ments in  the  tank. 

2302.  You  cannot  give  us  much  evidence  then 
from  experience  as  to  the  state  of  vitality  of  fish 
brought  up  by  a  long  trawl,  can  you  ? — Only  by 
seeinff  them.  I  can  speak  as  to  noticing  them 
myself,  but  we  have  not  taken  any  record  of  it 
except  just  lately,  in  the  number  of  hauls  we 
bave  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

2303.  When  you  say  90  per  cent,  would  be 
alive,  do  you  limit  that  only  to  soles  ? — Yes. 

2304.  With  regard  to  other  flat  fish  after  a 
long  trawl,  what  do  vou  say  ?  ~  I  should  say 
with  regard  to  other  flat  fish,  speaking  of  deep- 
sea  trawlers,  one-half  would  live  if  returned  to 
the  water,  provided  the  ground  is  clear. 

2305.  Is  that  based  upon  observation  ? — That 
is  based  upon  observation  of  my  own,  but  not  on 
records. 

2306.  What  kind  of  ground  trawling  over  ? — 
Trawling  over  sand  for  flat  fish  and  nukes,  and 
the  mud  for  soles,  the  ordinary  fishing  grounds 
ofl*  the  Lancashire  coast. 

Colonel  Cotton  Jodrell. 

2307.  Are  these  experiments  you  have  given 
us  included  in  the  report  which  you  have  handed 
to  me  ? — No.  I  have  several  here,  but  we  have 
several  more  that  we  have  not  printed,  obtained 
since  September  last  These  were  taken  in  the 
earlier  part  of  last  year. 

2308.  Will  you  hand  these  in  to  the  Com- 
mittee ?— Yes. 

2309.  With  regard  to  shrimp  trawling,  in 
each  instance  you  have  given  the  quantity  of 
under-sized  fish,  the  description  of  take,  the 
average  size  and  we^ht  of  fish  taken,  their 
number  and  length,  and  so  on.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  in  the  shrimp  trawl  you  practicaUy  get 
no  full-sized  fish? — Perhaps  in  the  particmar 
case  you  are  reading  there  is  none,  but  in  some 
taken  lately  we  got  a  certain  number,  but  not 
many.  You  do  not  get  many  of  them ;  they  are 
principally  undersizra  fish  which  are  taken  in 
the  shrimp  trawl. 

2310.  As  to  these  experiments  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee  estuary,  were  they 
all  made  at  the  time  of  year  when  you  would  not 
expect  very  large  soles  and  plaice  on  those 
grounds? — I   think  there    are   one   or    two    in 


Colonel  Coiton  Jbrfre/Z-^continued. 
August,  are  there  not  ? — There  are  some  in  the 
Dee  in  August,  and  there  would  be  larger  aoles 
there  then. 

2311.  Slightly  larger,  but  not  many? — There 
were  not  many  taken  in  a  shrimp  trawl.  You 
see  in  shrimp  trawls  we  do  not  auow  pockets  or 
traps,  and  it  is  really  the  pockets  that  are  the 
meatus  of  takiuff  the  sole  to  a  large  extent. 

2312.  Are  these  experiments  undertaken  to 
show  the  dearth  of  saleable  fish  in  inshore 
waters?— No.  These  experiments  were  under- 
taken to  find  out  what  was  on  these  particular 
grounds.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  and  an 
application  has  been  made  to  extend  the  district 
in  that  direction. 

2313.  You  mean  in  the  estuarj  of  the  Dee, 
do  you  not? — Yes;  and  we  wished  to  see 
what  was  on  the  ground  at  certain  times  of  the 
year. 

2314.  I  thought  that  was  in  the  western  dis- 
trict ? — No,  the  western  district  stops  at  Carnar- 
vonshire, I  think  ? — There  is  no  fishery  district 
in  Flintshire  or  Denbighshire. 

2315.  I  see,  according  to  the  chart,  there  is 
an  interval  between  the  two  where  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee  comes  in  ? — Yes. 

2316.  And  that  is  under  no  jurisdiction  to- 
day, except  the  Dee  Conservancy  Board,  is  it? 
— That  is  all :  I  believe  that  the  Dee  Conser- 
vancy Board  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  any  bye^laws  at  all,  except  as  regards  the 
length  of  time  at  which  mussels  shall  oe  taken, 
but  there  is  no  Fishery  Committee  either  in 
Flintshire  or  Denbighshire. 

2317.  Might  not  a  large  number  of  these  very 
small  fish  which  you  speak  of  in  these  observa- 
tions be  considered  to  be  solenettes,  fish  which 
never  grow  large  ? — No,  we  do  nol  include  the 
solnette  as  food  fish ;  they  are  not  used  as  food 
fish  ;  they  are  too  small. 

2318.  They  never  grow  large,  do  they? — No ; 
the  great  number  of  the  solenettes  we  get  range 
from  3  to  4  inches ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  get 
them  5  inches  long. 

2319.  Are  they  easily  distinguished  from  other 
small  flat  fish  ? — Yes ;  the  fishermen  now  in  cer- 
tain |)arts  of  the  district  are  beginning  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  scale  of  the  solenette  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  of  a  sole  of  equal 
size ;  the  colour  is  different  in  nearly  all  cases, 
and  the  principal  mark  which  is  easy  for  the 
fishermen  to  tell  by,  is  that  in  the  fin  of  the  sole- 
nette we  find  a  great  number  of  black  stripes 
or  black  portions,  and  in  the  sole  there  are 
none. 

2320.  Teaching  them  to  distinguish  between 
these  diffierent  kmds  of  fish  is  rather  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  education,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2321.  As  helping  us  in  the  fishery  question  ? 
—Yes. 

2322.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Fell  some  questions 
which  arose  out  of  something  which  was  asked 
by  another  member  of  the  Committee  as  to 
these  returns.  Can  you  throw  a  little  more  light 
upon  them,  and  tell  us  how  they  were  collected? 
— Which  returns  do  you  allude  to  ? 

2323.  The  returns  from  the  Liverpool  market 
about  the  amoimt  of  fish  landed  ? — They   were 
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taken  from  the  official  at  Fleetwood,  and  also 
from  the  railway  company  as  to  the  amount  of 
fish  landed  at  Fleetwood. 

2324.  Did  vou  send  down  one  of  your  own 
officials  to  maKc  the  inquiries  ? — Yes.  There  is 
a  man  there  who  takes  notes  of  all  the  fish 
landed,  and  also  I  got  returns  from  the  manager 
of  the  railway  company  at  Fleetwood. 

2325.  Did  those  returns  agree? — Not  altogether. 

2326.  Is  the  man  you  employed  the  man  who 
is  employed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  he  was. 

2327.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  method  he 
adopted  as  different  from  that  of  the  railway 
company? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  he 
makes  the  returns  except  that  he  is  on  the  spot 
tihere,  and  he  separates  the  fish  I  think  a  little 
more,  but  we  have  not  got  the  difference  of  flat 
fish  from  him,  we  have  only  purely  the  weight  of 
the  wet  fish. 

2328.  Which  do  you  consider  the  more  accu- 
rate, the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  railway  com- 
pany's return  ? — The  Railway  returns  would  be 
more  accurate  as  regards  the  weight  of  fish  sent 
off,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  include  a 
certain  proportion  of  ice  in  the  returns,  so  I 
think  the  Board  of  Trade  is  more  accurate  as 
regards  the  weight  of  fish. 

2329.  We  heard  that  some  of  these  small  slips 
are  sold  to  lodghig-house  keepers  at  Blackpool 
and  Southport.  I  suppose  that  would  be  so  ? — 
Yes,  not  so  much  at  Blackpool  as  at  Southport 
and  Hoylake,  and  round  the  coast  generally. 

2330.  Is  there  a  demand  like  there  is  in 
London,  in  the  fried-fish  trade  in  Liverpool  and 
Fleetwood? — It  is  springing  up  more  than  it 
used  to  be;  but  a  great  many  of  these  small 
undersized  fish  taking  the  Liverpool  district  are 
also  sold  by  the  men  who  cateh  them  who  have 
little  shops  in  the  back  streets  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead  as  well  as  those  that  are  hawked 
round  at  Hoylake  and  New  Brighton  and  other 
places.  Of  course  there  are  quantities  sold  in 
the  open  market  at  Liverpool.  In  fact  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  on  one  or  two  occasions  by 
the  fish  salesmen  to  barrels  of  these  small  fish 
which  have  been  landed  and  sent  to  the  wholesale 
market. 

2331.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  mesh 
and  the  length  of  the  beam,  I  want  to  ask  you 
this  :  the  good  sole  ground  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  during  the  months  of  July,  Au^st,  and 
September,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  on  the  south 
side,  principally,  of  the  Queen's  Channel. 

2332.  You  told  us  just  now  that  you  rather 
wanted  to  exclude  the  bigger  classes  of  trawlers 
from  these  inshore  waters,  did  you  not?— No; 
what  I  said  was,  to  exclude  them  coming  within 
the  limits  higher  up  the  coast. 

2333.  Does  not  that  exclude  them  also  from 
the  good  sole  ground  as  well  ? — If  you  passed  a 
general  bye- 1  aw  it  would,  but  one  of  the  suggested 
bye-laws  which  has  passed  the  conmuttee,  and 
which  is  now  before  me  Board  of  Trade,  is  to 
allow  the  large  trawler  to  come  within  the  limit 
lor  three  and  a-half  months  in  the  year. 

2334.  That  is,  with  the  6-inch  mesh?— Yes, 
the  6-inch  mesh.  What  I  said  was  that  I  thought 
that  that  ground  over  which  these  large  trawlers 
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are  fishing,  should  be  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  district. 

2335.  As  to  the  length  of  beam,  are  you  aware 
that  the  beam  is  ver^  much  shorter  than  that  in 
use  on  other  trawlers  in  otherwaters,  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  St.  George's  Channel,  and  so  on?  — 
Do  you  mean  on  the  deep  sea  trawler  ? 

2336.  Yes  ? — We  have  oeams  on  some  of  the  big 
sea  trawlers  in  our  district  of  52  feet  and  over  that 
length,  and  the  steam  trawlers  that  we  have  are 
not  using  a  very  much  longer  beam. 

2337.  But  you  have  got  them  down  to  30  feet, 
have  you  not? — Yes;  that  is,  within  the. limits 
under  the  old  bye-law. 

2338.  But  then  you  have  this  large  fleet  of 
trawlers  from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  which  are 
all  large  boats,  which  used  to  have  a  50<'f  eet  beam, 
I  understand  ? — They  have  now. 

2339.  Then  do  not  you  propose  to  exclude  them 
entirely  from  their  own  home  and  the  best 
waters? — Under  the  first  bye-laws  they  were 
excluded,  but  under  the  suggested  bye-laws, 
which  are  now  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  so 
long  as  they  comply  with  the  regulations  as  to 
size  of  mesh,  any  length  of  beam  would  be  allowed 
on  that  ground  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

2340.  Then  is  not  the  argimient  used  that 
these  large  boats  cannot  keep  the  short  beam  at 
the  bottom  ?— No,  they  coidcf  do  that.  I  think. 
Sir,  you  are  misunderstanding  me.  The  suggested 
bye-law  does  not  limit  the  beam  for  those  three 
and  a-half  months  in  the  year. 

2341.  As  to  these  trials  which  you  mentioned 
just  now,  I  suppose  we  shall  find  out  in  the  docu- 
ment you  have  put  in  exactly  the  sorts  of  fish 
which  the  6-inch  and  7-inch  mesh  take  ?—  Yes. 

2342.  I  want  to  get  at  the  reason  of  the  sole 
being  so  much  more  active  than  the  plaice.    Can 

?ou.give  us  any  information  upon  that  point  ? — 
*he  vitality  experiments  are  not  included  in  that 
document.  Those  trials  were  made  prior  to  last 
September,  and  have  been  printed,  but  those 
marde  since  have  not  been  printed.  The  vitality 
experiments  we  have  made  have  not  yet  been 
pnnted ;  we  have  only  the  rough  copies  of  them. 

2343.  Is  there  much  stake-net  fishing  in  your 
district  ? — Yes,  a  great  quantity. 

2344.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to 
how  that  should  be  regulated  ? — I  think  the  stake 
nets  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  set  across  any 
streams  or  channels,  so  as  to  allow  fish  a  fair 
passage  up  at  low  water.  They  should  never 
be  entirely  stopped  from  coming  up  or  down,  as 
used  to  be  the  case.  We  have  now  a  bye-law 
in  force  which  prohibits  any  stake-net  being  set 
near  the  centre  of  the  stream  at  low  water  on  a 
16-foot  tide,  so  that  these  nets  cannot  be  set 
across  the  streams.  We  allow  a  passage  for  fish 
to  go  up  and  down ;  they  are  not  entirely  stopped. 
Also,  I  think  the  stake  nets  should  always  be 
cleared  as  soon  after  they  come  as  dry  as  possible, 
so  as  not  to  allow  any  small  fish  to  lie  on  the 
sands  and  die. 

2345.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  remedy  for 
the  whole  question  in  improving  the  sea  fisheries? 
— I  think  the  whole  thing  is  to  prohibit  the  posses- 
sion of  fish  under  a  certain  size.  Of  course,  if 
you  look  at  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries  entirely, 
you  would  fix  it  at  a  size  to  allow  them  to  repro- 
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duce,  but  there  is  no  doubt  tbat  the  fishermen 
would,  perhaps,  strike  against  those  large 
sizes.  I  am,  however,  quite  certain  that  the 
whole  question  rests  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  size  of  mesh 
in  territorial  waters.  These  fish  spawn  at 
distances  from  the  shore,  but  on  a  coast  such  as 
we  have,  the  moment  they  are  hatched  out  they 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  seek  the  protection  of 
the  territorial  waters  and  the  sandv  bottom. 
We  find  myriads  of  these  little  fish ;  m  fact  our 
district  swarms  with  them. 

2346.  Principally  flakes  ? — Yes,  and  round  fish 
as  weU.  There  are  ^eat  numbers  of  young 
whiting.  I  might  pomt  out  that  one  of  the 
^reat  difficulties  we  have,  and  which  really  makes 
it  very  expensive  to  sea  fisheries  committees,  is 
the  inducement  held  out  to  fishermen,  to  take 
undersized  fish  because  there  is  a  market  open 
for  them.  Any  fish  taken  now  accidentally  they 
do  not  put  back,  and  unless  you  have  a  number 
of  officers  you  would  have  them  using  nets  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  undersized  fish. 

2347.  Then  do  you  think,  if  you  prohibited 
the  landing  and  sale,  the  fishermen  would 
gradually  learn  to  throw  them  back  into  the 
water,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests  ? — 
Yes,  and  over  and  above  that,  they  would  not 
use  the    small    size  mesh    which    they    use  at 

5 resent,  they  would  increase  it.  There  is  no 
oubt  that  the  size  of  the  mesh  does  riddle  the 
size  of  the  fish  to  a  great  extent.  It  does  not  do 
everything,  but  it  does  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
it  certainly  prevents  the  taking  of  much  matter 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  vitality  of  sea  fish. 

Mr.  Malloch. 

2348.  Has  the  aggregate  amount  of  fish  caught 
diminished  do  you  think,  or  do  you  mean  only  in 

Eroportion  to  the  number  of  boats.  The  boats 
ave  increased  verv  largely,  I  suppose,  within 
the  period  you  speak  of? — The  number  of  boats 
have  increased  on  our  coast,  but  principally  in 
the  smaller  class  of  boats  for  shrimping. 

2349.  Has  the  amount  of  fish  caught  increased 
too  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  the  whole  weight. 
In  rough  fish,  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
great  falling  off,  but  in  prime  fish  there  has. 

2350.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  do  you  find  that  they  correspond  with 
the  other  returns  that  you  get,  as  to  the  amount 
landed? — No,  I  do  not,  not  altogether.  To  a 
great  extent  they  do,  but  there  is  a  difference. 

2351.  Is  there  a  considerable  difference? — 
Perhaps  about  2,000  tons  out  of  10,000. 

2352.  That  is  20  per  cent.  There  is  great 
advantage,  I  suppose,  in  having  these  returns 
accurate,  is  there  not  ? — Yes.  It  is  the  only  way 
you  can  get  at  the  amount  of  fish  caught,  but  the 

-difficulty  comes  in  here.  One  man  mav  only 
'take  the  amount  that  is  sent  up  by  rail,  and 
-another  person  who  is  perhaps  taUng  the  returns 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  makes  an  allowance  for 
the  amount  of  fish  which  is  carted  in  land  and 
retailed,  and  does  not  go  by  the  railway  at  all. 

2353.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which 
these  returns  could  be  taken  accurately.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  give  a  scheme  now,  but  do  you 
think   that  could  be  managed  ? — Yes,   I  have 
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thought  of  no  scheme,  but  I  believe  in  America 
every  fisherman  is  supplied  with  forms,  and  is 
bound  to  make  a  return. 

2354.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  you 
said  that  fishermen  would  not  object  to  eight 
inches,  I  think  ? — I  should  say  not,  of  course  * 
I  have  not  consulted  them  on  the  point. 

2355.  It  would  be  useful  at  all  events,  would 
it,  if  that  limit  was  adopted  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2356.  You  think  it  woidd  be  more  useful  if 
12  inches  were  adopted,  but  you  consider  eight 
inches  would  be  useful  ? — Yes,  although  I  con- 
sider eight  inches  very  much  too  small. 

2357.  But  you  think  there  would  be  some 
advantage  in  it? — Yes,  there  would  be  some, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  very  small  size. 

2358.  And  you  think  the  fisherman  would  not 
object  to  it  ?— No. 

Sir  Aliwrt  Rollit. 

2359.  I  suppose  the  conditions  of  the  North 
Sea  fisheries  are  different  to  those  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking  ? — Entirely. 

2360.  For  instance,  the  soundings  are  double, 
are  they  not? — The  West  Coast  is  a  shallow 
gradually  shelving  coast. 

2361.  In  other  words,  your  conditions  re- 
semble those  upon  the  German  and  Danish 
coasts  more,  do  they  not  ? — I  believe  so,  but  I 
could  not  give  any  accurate  information  upon 
that. 

2362.  The  conditions  of  capture  are  somewhat 
different  in  your  case,  are  tney  not.  What  is 
the  tonnage  of  your  vessels  you  have  been 
speaking  of  ? — The  deep  sea  sailing  boats  range 
:£om  about  30  tons  up  to  50  tons  register,  and 
the  steam  trawlers  are  practically  the  same  as 
they  have  on  the  east  coast. 

2363.  Are  they  the  same?— Yes,  they  come 
from  the  east  coast. 

2364.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  these  steam 
trawlers  fishing  your  waters  ? — Do  you  mean 
each  individual  boat  ? 

2365.  The  average  tonnage  nett? — I  cannot 
give  you  their  register,  I  can  give  you  their 
length.  They  are  about  100  to  120  feet  long, 
20  feet  beam,  drawing  1 1  feet  of  water.  They 
came  from  the  east  coast.  We  purchase  now  the 
deep  sea  sailing  trawlers  from  the  east  coast. 

2366.  I  understand  your  observations  as  to 
the  size  of  the  mesh  to  refer  to  territorial  waters 
only  ? — No,  they  are  not  confined  to  territorial 
waters. 

2367.  I  think  you  did  limit  it  to  that,  did  you 
not  ? — I  think  not ;  I  did  not  mean  to.  I  was 
speaking  with  regard  to  taking  the  imdersized 
fish  generally. 

2368.  Do  you  think  the  size  of  the  mesh 
would  exercise  any  material  influence  in  the 
North  Sea  with  an  average  six  hours'  haul 
and  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  debris^  and 
so  on  ? — It  would,  especially  with  soles. 

2369.  Do  you  still  think  that  the  size  of 
mesh  would  be  important  ? — I  do  indeed,  most 
decidedly. 

2370.  Do  you  think  that  imder  those  condi- 
tions, there  would  be  any  advantage  in  throwing 
fish  overboard  and  that  they  would  still  live 
after  the  six  hours'  haul  and  a  large  weight  in 
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the  net  ? — When  you  come    to  great  weights^ 
that,  as  I  said  before,  crushes  a  great  many  fish. 

2371.  The  depth  of  water  and  the  pressure 
itself  would,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  anything  about  the  greater  depth  of 
water,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  mesh  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  sole. 

2372.  Even  in  the  North  Sea  ?~Yes  ;  any- 
where. 

2373.  You  say  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  small  fish  has  been  brought  from  Lowestoft 
to  your  market  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

2374.  You  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  the 
Lowestoft  people  opposed  any  limitation  of  size 
here,  are  you  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2375.  Do  you  think  there  is  need  of 
limitation  in  the  case  of  Lowestoft  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

2376.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  your  principle  of 
limitation  would  be  sexual  maturity;  is  that 
what  you  would  recommend  ? — Looking  at  the 
fisheries  alone,  certainly. 

2377.  But  you  think  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, do  you  ?— I  think  there  would  be  diffi- 
culty in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all. 

2378.  For  instance,  what  is  the  size  of  a 
sexually-matiired  sole ;  some  13  or  14  inches,  is 
it  not  r — You  will  find  them  at  less  sizes  than 
that.  Twelve  inches  would  allow  a  proportion 
of  them  to  reproduce,  but  certainly  not  all. 

2379.  Would  not  there  be  the  additional 
difficulty,  if  you  take  the  principle  of  maturitv, 
that  that  would  vary  in  different  localities ;  in 
southern  waters,  for  instance,  they  would  be 
sexually  mature  at  a  less  size,  would  not  they  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  so. 

2380.  Would  that  not  complicate  the  prohibi- 
tion ? — Yes.  Supposing  you  fixed  the  size  at 
whatever  it  mignt  be,  it  would  preserve  the 
mature  soles  in  that  district  where  they  are  of 
these  sizes,  and  not  at  any  place  where  they  are 
larger. 

2381.  And  that  would  add  to  the  practical 
difficulty  of  applying  that  principle,  would  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

2382.  You  said  that  eight  inches  would  be 
acceptable  generally  ;  did  you  hear  that  Plymouth 
objected  to  eight  inches  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

2383.  1  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Mr. 
Little  said  they  would  accept  the  Belgian  limit, 
which  is  7 J  inches? — Yes. 

2384.  Would  7  J  inches  be  of  any  value,  do 
you  think?— I  should  say  very  little.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  and 
eight  inches,  to  my  mind,  is  absurdly  small  for  a 
sole. 

2385.  1  hen  you  think,  do  you,  that  the  Belgian 
limitation  of  7  J  inches  would  be  almost  useless  ? 
— I  should  say  it  would  be  of  very  little  good. 

2386.  As  to  what  you  said  about  close  time,  if 
you  acted  on  the  principle  of  close  time,  would 
you  apply  it  in  the  case  of  soles  only,  or  to 
different  species  ? — I  would  apply  it  to  soles 
only. 

2387.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  different 
species,  you  might  have  close  times  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  might  you  not? — Yes. 
Of  course,  the  principal  spawning  time  of  fish, 
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taking  the  whole  species  together,  really  ranges 
from  January  to  the  end  of  J  uly. 

2388.  There  are  species  which  spawn  as  late 
as  October  and  November,  are  tliere  not  ? — Yes  ; 
although  we  find  them  spawning  in  April,  and 
also  at  the  beginning  of  July,  still  the  bulk  of 
soles  spawn  in  May  and  June. 

2389.  Do  you  see  difficulties  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle  of  maturity  as 
governing  the  capture  ? — For  all  fish  ;  yes,  there 
is  a  difficulty. 

2390.  What  vou  would  recommend,  as  I 
understand,  would  be  to  remove  the  motive  for 
capturing  these  small  fish  by  preventing  the  sale 
and  landing  ? — Yes. 

2391.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  effective  ? 
— I  do,  for  the  reason  that  the  men  not  only 
would  use  larger  meshes,  so  as  to  riddle  the  fish, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  most  important  point 
would  be  this,  that  they  would  not  frequent 
those  areas  where,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
we  find  great  quantities  of  small  fish,  and  do  not 
find  very  many  large  ones. 

Chairmati. 

2392.  You  have  studied  the  spawning  of  fish 
to  some  extent,  I  imagine,  from  your  remarks  ? — 
Yes,  by  opening  them  and  seeing  the  condition 
thev  are  m.  But,  besides  myself,  there  is  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  Herdman  who  goes  regularly  out 
with  ns  in  the  steamer,  who  is  a  scientific  man, 
and  he  does  a  good  deal  of  the  scientific  work  on 
board  the  steamer. 

2393.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  fact  with 
regard  to  the  spawn  of  most  food  fish  ;  is  the 
spawn  laid  on  the  bottom,  or  does  it  float  on  the 
water,  or  is  it  held  in  suspension? — In  fine 
weather  we  find  it  floating  on  the  top,  if  the  sea 
is  a  little  ruffled  at  a  certain  distance  down,  but 
in  the  inajority  of  cases  it  is  not  on  the  bottom. 

2394.  With  the  exception  of  the  herring  and 
sprat,  I  suppose  ? — Tne  herring  is  on  the 
bottom. 

2395.  You  say  practically,  do  you,  that  in  all 
food  fish  the  spawn  is  held  in  suspension  in  the 
water? — It  is,  with  the  exception  of  herrings  and 
mackerel. 

2396.  And  therefore  the  old  allegation  against 
the  trawl  that  it  destroyed  the  spawn  of  fish  is 
baseless? — It  is,  and  I  daresay  one  thing  that 
has  produced  that  opinion  is  that  you  do  find 
spawn  on  trawl  nets  when  they  are  lifted. 
For  instance,  the  other  day  we  found  our  trawl 
coming  up  covered  with  spawn,  which  the 
fishermen  were  inclined  to  think  was  spawn  of 
food  fish;  it  was  not,  it  was  the  spawn  of  Crustacea 
and  shell  fish.  We  had  it  examined  and  found 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Major  Jones. 

2397.  Is  it  the  fact  within  your  knowledge 
that  an  8-inch  sole  of  one  district  would  pro- 
bably weigh  as  much  as  a  12-inch  sole  in  another 
district  ?— I  could  not  give  you  very  much 
information  on  that  point,  because  I  have  not 
studied  it,  but  I  do  nnd  this,  that  under  certain 
conditions  an  8-inch  sole,  or  whatever  size  you 
take,  a  fish  will  weigh  more  or  less  in  certain 
conditions.  For  instance,  if  it  has  just  spawned^ 
it  weighs  less,  or  if  it  is  feeding  it  weighs  more. 

O  2398.  Are 
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[_Contin%ed. 


Major  Jones — continued. 

2398.  Are  you  aware  of  the  considerable 
difference  I  indicated  between  different  districts  ? 
—I  am  not. 

Sir  Albert  Rollil 

2399.  Do  jou  take  anj  halibut  on  your  coast? 
—Only  odd  ones. 

2400.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  as  to  the 
spawn  of  halibut  ? — I  cannot 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

2401.  What  was  your  statement  about  under- 
sized fish  coming  from  Lowestoft?*!  was 
speakinff,  I  think,  then  of  the  small  soles  which 
were  sold  on  the  west  coast.  I  think  I  stated 
although  we  found  quantities  of  very  small  soles 
in  the  market,  they  were  not  all  caught  on  the 
Lancashire  coast,  but  some  came  from  Lowestoft. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  asked  of  the 
salesmen  where  these  email  soles  came  from,  and 
I  have  been  told  Lowestoft.  Of  course  the 
trawlers  from  our  side  of  the  water  have  brought 
in  small  soles,  but  they  do  come  from  Lowestoft 
as  well,  to  be  sold  in  the  Liverpool  market. 

2402.  You  base  that  on  the  statement  made  to 
you  by  salesmen,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

2403.  What  was  the  size  of  these  fish? — From 
eight,  nine,  and  up  to  10  to  a  pound.  1  think  I 
sent  some  here  the  other  day. 

2404.  From  eight  inches  upwards,  do  you 
mean?— 1  forget  the  exact  measurements  of 
them,  but  eignt  inches  principally ;  some  were 
under  eight. 

2405.  You  said  from  eight  inches  a  moment 
ago  ? — I  was  speaking  of  the  weight ;  the  soles  I 
sent  have  measured  eight  inches.  They  were 
bought  in  Liverpool  market,  and  came  from 
Lowestoft. 

2406.  What  are  the  limits  of  size  that  you 
surest  as  the  smallest  for  soles? — To  allow 
them  to  reproduce,  I  said  12  inches. 

2407.  Do  you  support  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a  limitation  of  size  ? — Certainly. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

2408.  I  see  on  looking  over  this  paper  which 
you  have  handed  me,  showing  the  result   of 


Colonel  Cottott'Jodrell — continued. 

trawls,  that  on  the  Cheshire  sole  grounds,  the 
trawls  with  6  and  7-inch  mesh,  practic^y, 
no  soles  have  been  caught  at  all  ?» — Not  so  many 
with  these  nets. 

2409.  Those  are  the  nets  which  we  have  had  so 
much  discussion  over,  are  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  but 
you  will  find  several  returns,  I  think,  in  that 
i>ook,  and  also  in  the  rough  proofs  which  are 
not  yet  printed,  where  mention  is  made  of  tiie 
size  of  soles. 

2410.  But  there  are,  practically,  no  soles  re- 
ported here  at  all,  so  that  this  experiment,  so  far 
as  soles  are  concerned,  is  valueless,  is  it  not?— If 
you  will  take  page  9,  you  will  find  that  with 
a  7-inch  mesh  tnere  were  16  soles  taken,  weigh- 
ing from  seven  and  a  half  ounces  up  to  27 
ounces. 

2411.  But  that  is  on  another  ground,  is  it  not? 
— No ;  it  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  Horse  ChanneL 
You  will  find  three  entries  there,  all  on  the 
Cheshire  ground,  on  page  9. 

Mr.  Harry  Fester. 

2412.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  limitation  of  size  for  soles ;  between 
soles  of  ei^ht  inches  long  and  soles  which  can 
reproducer — Yes;  the  8-inch  sole  does  not  re- 
produce. To  allow  any  quantity  of  soles  to 
reproduce  the  size  will  have  to  be  12  inches. 

2413.  Then  is  your  recommendation  that  only 
soles  that  have  grown  to  maturity  should  be 
allowed  to  be  imported  ? — That  is  looking  to  the 
benefit  of  the  fisheries  alone. 

2414.  But  do  you  look  at  it  simply  from  that 
point  of  view  alone  ? — No ;  I  do  not  suppose 
you  would  get  the  fishermen  to  agree  to  that 
size. 

2415.  Then  you  do  not,  as  a  practical  man, 
recommend  that,  or  do  you? — I  would  most  de- 
cidedly recommend  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fisheries  alone,  but  I  think  eight  inches  is  too 
small  a  size  to  have  ;  even  for  the  fishermen  and 
from  a  market  point  of  view  I  should  want  quite 
half  a  pound. 

2416.  Which  would  be  what  length?— They 
would  range  from  a  littie  over  10  to  12  inches. 


Mr.  Arthur  Dayibs  Berbinoton,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2417.  You  are  an  Assistant  Secretary,  I  believe, 
to  the  Board  of  Trade?— Yes. 

2418.  Do  you  take  charge  of  the  Fisheries 
Department  there,  and  are  you  Chief  Fishery 
Inspector  of  England  and  Wales  ? — Yes. 

2419.  Have  you  come  here  to  give  such  assist- 
ance as  you  can  to  this  Committee  from  the 
Board  of  Trade?— Yes. 

2420.  As  I  understand,  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  not  prepared  to  make  an;^  definite  recommenda- 
tions itserE  to  the  Committee  ? — No ;  the  main 
question,  I  imagine,  in  which  England  is  interested 
is  this  question  of  the  undersized  fish,  and  on 
that  subject  the  Board  of  Trade  are  not  prepared 
to  make  any  recommendation. 

2421.  Have  they  an  open  mind  at  present? — 


Chairman — continued. 

They  wish  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  investi- 
gations of  this  Committee. 

2422.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  during  the 
last  10  years,  sav?—!  have  a  table  here  showing 
the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west  coasts  from  the  year  1886  to 
1892.  Those  are  the  years  over  which  these 
statistics  have  been  collected  bv  the  Board  of 
Trade.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  first  year,  1886,  because  the  whole  organi- 
sation was  then  new,  and  certainly  there  were  some 
errors,  but  taking  the  first  three  years,  as  against 
the  last  three  years,  the  produce  of  the  last 
three  years,  1890,  1891,  and  1892,  was  about 
8  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  years  1887, 
1888,  and  1889.     During  that  time,  1  may  point 
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Mr.  Bebrington. 


\Coniinu€d. 


Chairman — continued. 

out  that  the  steam  fishing  power  of  the  east 
coast — speaking  entirely  of  the  east  coast  at 
this  moment — was  more  than  doubled.  {The 
table  was  handed  in.) 

2423.  So  that  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  are  concemedy  they  would  go  to  show, 
would  they,  that  in  spite  of  very  increased  powers 
of  capture,  there  has  been  a  very  evident  decrease 
in  the  weight  of  fish  caught? — That  would  be 
so,  undoubtedly ;  as  compared  with  the  increased 
power  of  capture,  the  decrease  is  very  great. 

2424.  Do  you  think  the  two  periods  extending 
over  six  years  is  enough  to  go  by  ?  —No,  I  do 
not ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  work  with  the 
statistics  that  we  have,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  general  decrease  through  these  years. 
In  1BB7  the  quantity  on  the  east  coast  was 
5,157,000;  in  1888  it  was  5,260,000;  in  1889  it 
was  5,233,000.  For  1890  it  was  4,719,000  ;  for 
1891,  4,670,000;  for  1892,  5,105,000.  The 
differences  are  due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  weather.  In 
fine  seasons  we  get  more  fish  than  in  bad  seasons. 
The  figure  of  5,105,000  is  nearly  going  back  to 
1887,  but  taking  the  three  years  together  there 
is  a  decrease. 

2425.  But  the  catching  power  has  enormously 
increased  ? — Yes,  more  than  double. 

Mr.  MaUoch. 

2426.  Can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  boundary 
between  the  east  and  the  south  coast  ? — The 
boundary  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  at  the  North 
Foreland,  between  Ma^te  and  Broadstairs. 

2427.  Then  North  Devon,  I  suppose,  would 
be  on  the  west  coast  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2428.  Do  you  find  that  on  the  south  and  west 
coast  there  is  a  similar  decrease  to  be  noticed  ? — 
On  the  south  coast  there  is  a  decrease  of  6  per 
cent,  in  the  same  time.  Even  there  the  circum- 
stances ar6  not  quite  the  same  as  they  were.  A 
good  many  fish  are  landed  on  the  south  coast 
which  are  taken  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  oppo- 
site the  west  coast  and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Formerly  those  fish  were  not  brought  in,  so  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  decrease  there.  On  the 
west  coast  the  produce  has  enormously  increased, 
75  per  cent. 

2429.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — The 
discovery  of  new  beds  to  the  south-west  of  Lundy, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  are  now  nearly  fished 
out,  and  generally  the  necessity  for  moving  on 
in  consequence  oi  the  North  Sea  being  no  longer 
so  productive  as  it  was. 

2430.  Do  you  attribute  such  damage  as  has 
occurred  to  our  fisheries  purely  to  the  adoption 
of  steam,  or  do  you  think  it  had  already  begun 
before  steam  became  so  general? — I  do  not 
attribute  it  to  steam.  I  attribute  it  to  over- 
fishing ;  but  steam  is  only  one  mode  of  trawling, 
and  it  is  the  most  effective  mode.  I  should 
never  prevent  a  man  from  usin^  the  most 
effective  instrument  whilst  he  is  fishing. 

2431.  Then  do  you  disagree  with  me  theory 
which  Professor  Huxley  has  expressed,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  effort  of  man  with  existing  appli- 
ances materially  to  reduce  the  harvest  of  the  sea? — 
I  think  Professor  Huxley's  opinions  on  that  point  • 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

referred  chiefly  to  herrings  and  mackerel,  and 
distinctly  migratory  fish.  With  regard  to  those 
fish,  I  agree  we  have  not  made  any  perceptible 
impression  upon  them,  but  with  regard  to  flat 
fish  and  round  fish  which,  although  migratory  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  which  you  can  lay  your 
hand  upon  more  or  less  at  all  times,  I  consider  it 
quite  possible  for  man  to  produce  an  effect  upon 
them,  and  that  he  has  produced  tliat  effect. 

2432.  Simultaneously  with  the  decrease  that 
has  been  observed  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  in 
the  amount  of  fish  taken,  I  notice  from  your 
tables  that  the  value  has  gone  up? — Yes,  the 
value  has  increased. 

2433.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all,  what  sort  of 
increase  there  has  been  in  the  price  of  fish 
during  the  period  over  which  your  statistics 
range  ?— I  have  a  table  here  which  gives  the 

Juantity,  value,  and  average  price  of  the  dif- 
erent  kinds  of  fish  during  the  same  years  as 
before.  The  quantity  of  soles  landed  has  not 
generally  decreased,  but  the  price  has  risen  by 
50  per  cent.  Turbot  remains  much  the  same  in 
quantity,  but  has  increased  24  per  cent,  in 
price.  Plaice  has  not  varied  much  in  quantity, 
but  it  has  increased  16  per  cent,  in  price.  {The 
table  was  handed  in.) 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

2434.  Is  this  east  coast  you  are  speaking 
of  ?— All  roimd.  The  average  price  of  all  wet  fish 
has  increased  a  little  over  13  per  cent. 

Chairman* 

2435.  Since  you  have  been  in  the  room 
listening  to  the  evidence,  once  or  twice  com- 
plaints have  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  statistics ;  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  on  that  point  ? — Of  course,  every 
care  is  taken  and  no  trouble  is  spared  to  obtain 
the  best  information  we  can  get,  and  I  think  the 
fact  that  the  collection  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Giffen  is  sufficient  warranty  that 
the  thing  would  be  well  done  ;  but  we  have 
only  a  fund  of  700/.  a  year  with  which  to  do  all 
this  work,  and  for  that  we  have,  I  think  154  or 
155  collecting  stations,  so  that  we  cannot  get  or 
expect  to  get  an  exhaustive  return.  We  get 
the  best  approximation  to  it  that  we  can,  and 
then  we  print  the  railway  returns  in  the  same 
paper  for  comparison.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  railway  returns  ought  to  corresp<Hid  in 
any  way  with  the  collector's  returns.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  by  a  witness  the  other  day,  who 
referred  to  the  case  of  Hull.  Hull  has  a  return 
of  half  a  million  and  more ;  531,000  odd 
cwts.  as  far  as  I  remember,  from  the  col- 
lector ;  but  the  railways  return  1,000,051 
cwts.  That  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the 
importation  of  Norwegian  herrings  which  come 
into  Hull  in  large  quantities  and  which  are  not 
taken  into  account  oy  the  collector.  It  is  not 
his  business  to  take  them  into  account ;  but  they 
are  returned  b^  the  Customs,  and  they  appear 
in  our  statistics  in  another  paee  as  imported  fish. 
Grimsby  was  also  mentioned,  and  there  is  a 
difference  ;  but  the  difference  is  accounted  for  iii 
the  same  way  by  the  fish  that  have  been  imported, 
and  also  by  the  shell-fish  which  are  brought  in 
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Chairman — continued. 

there,  and  which  are  not  included  in  the  returns 
of  wet  fish.  Yarmouth  was  mentioned,  and 
there  exactly  the  opposite  holds  good.  At  Yar- 
mouth the  herrings  are  brought  in  and  are 
brought  into  account  by  the  coUector,  but  they 
are  exported  after  they  have  been  cured,  and 
consequently  they  do  not  come  into  the  railway 
returns.  Then  Ramsgate  was  mentioned.  Rams- 
gale  was  rather  an  unfortunate  instance  to  choose 
to  condemn  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  by, 
because  our  theory  is  that  for  typical  accuracy 
we  oujght  to  get  a  railway  return  about  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  collector's  return.  One 
must  allow  something  small  for  local  consiunp- 
tion;  but  practically  the  weight  of  boxes  and  of 
ice  when  nsh  are  sent  away  adds  about  25  per 
cent,  to  the  collector's  return,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  at  Ramsgate.     There  were  three  other 

? laces  mentioned,  Brixham,  Plvmouth,  and  St. 
ves,  and  I  may  say  that  since  the  collec- 
tion commenced,  with  the  exception  of  the 
difficulties  which  occurred  in  the  first  year, 
I  believe  we  have  had  no  complaint  whatever 
of  any  places  except  those  three.  We  have 
been  inquiring  into  those  three  for  some  time. 
The  figures  on  the  face  of  them  look  sus- 
picious, but  so  far  ns  we  have  gone,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  fix  any  inaccuracy  until 
this  last  year's  returns.  The  fact  was  that  at 
Hrixham  and  at  St.  Ives  the  local  returns 
by  which  our  statistics  have  been  checked 
were  the  returns  made  by  salesmen  of  the 
value  of  the  fish  sold,  and  it  is  on  those 
returns  that  they  had  to  pay  their  tolls. 
Of  course  when  another  set  of  statistics 
were  introduced  into  the  place  which  conflicted 
with  their  own  returns,  and  which  might  seem 
to  point  to  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the 
tolls,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
created,  and  I  am  rather  afraid  wo  shall  find 
that  the  decrease  in  the  returns  from  these  three 
places  during  the  last  year  is  a  decrease  which 
le  unnatural,  and  which  is  due  to  a  great  extent 
to  local  pressure.  I  have  inquir^  both  into 
Brixham  and  St.  Ives  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Mallan,  has  been  down  also.  With  regard 
to  St.  Ives,  although  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
decide  definitelv  as  yet,  my  impression  is  that 
our  return  is  the  most  correct.  We  make  two 
returns ;  we  return  what  the  collectors  give  us, 
and  we  return  what  the  railways  give  us.  The 
railway  returns  are  not  necessarily  always  cor- 
rect, and  it  may  be  that  the  difference  is  there. 
We  are  now  inquiring  into  them,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  definite  opimon  on 
the  matter. 

2436.  Can  you  give  us  any  statistics  as  to  the 
increase  among  the  fishing  boats  themselves  ? — 
As  to  the  tonnage,  do  you  mean? 

2437.  Yes  ? — I  have  a  return  of  the  numbers 
and  tonnage  of  1st  and  2nd  class  fishing  boats 
for  the  period  over  which  the  registry  extends, 
from  1871  to  1892.  It  shows  that  the  tonnage 
for  1st  class  boats  in  England  and  Wales  in- 
creased until  1887,  and  from  that  time  there  is  a 
slight  general  decrease.     In  Scotland  and  Ire- 

and  it  increased  until  1885,  and  since  then  there 
IS  a  decrease.  The  tonnage  of  2nd  class  boats 
decreased  in  England  and  Scotland  throughout 


Chairman — continued. 

the  period.  In  Ireland  it  increased  till  1881  ; 
since  then  there  has  been  a  decrease.  {The 
table  was  handed  in.) 

2438.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between 
1st  and  2nd  class  boats? —  At  15  tong.  In 
England  and  Wales  that  includes  512  steam 
fishmg  boats. 

2439.  And  of  those  I  suppose  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  on  the  east  coast,  are  they 
not  ?— They  are  chiefly  on  the  east  coast.  There 
are  about  40  steam  trawlers  on  the  west  coast, 
about  seven  on  the  south  coa«t,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  east  coast. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

2440.  They  have  been  steadily  increasing 
have  they  ? — They  have  been  steadily  increasing 
until  the  last  four  years  or  so,  since  that  they 
have  begun  to  fall  off,  that  is  to  say  the  steam 
trawlers  have  been  increasing,  but  the  general 
tonnage  has  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

2441.  Where  are  the  seven  on  the  south  coast  ? 
— We  include  Ramsgate  in  the  south  coast,  tak- 
ing the  North  Foreland  as  the  point ;  but  there 
are  no  steam  trawlers  there.  There  are  three  at 
Rye,  and  at  Falmouth  I  think  there  are  three. 
There  is  one  at  Dartmouth. 

2442.  That  is  not  a  business  boat  is  it? — 
No,  they  trawl  at  one  time  and  tow  vessels  at 
another. 

2443.  The  one  at  Dartmouth  is  considered  as  a 
yacht,  is  it  not  ? — She  is  registered  as  a  steam 
fishing  boat,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
more  of  these  yachts  were  registered  so. 

Chairman, 

2444.  Have  the  international  arrangements 
that  have  hitherto  been  entered  into  with  regard 
to  the  North  Sea  worked  satisfactorily  ? — They 
have  worked  very  well.  The  convention  of 
1882,  which  was  brought  into  force  by  the  Act 
of  1883,  has  worked  very  well,  but  the  system 
has  since  been  improved  as  regards  our  arrange- 
ments with  Belgium,  by  the  declaration  entered 
into  in  1891,  under  which  we  appoint  a  Com- 
mission a  sort  of  grand  jury  to  inquire  first  into 
all  cases  of  complaints  before  we  send  them  on 
to  Belgium,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  in  Bel- 
gium with  regard  to  complaints  of  Belgian  sub- 
jects against  British  fishermen.  Then  each 
Government  takes  it  up,  and  either  the  British 
Government  or  the  Belgian  Government  re- 
cover compensation  as  well  as  prosecuting  the 
offenders. 

2445.  Do  you  think  if  any  international  ar- 
rangement was  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  undersized  fish  it  could  be  worked  interna- 
tionally ? — International  arrangements  are  very 
difiicult  to  get  into  force.  They  take  a  long  time 
to  mature,  and  perhaps  after  all  they  are  not 
ratified,  but  there  certainly  has  been  evinced 
a  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  enter  into  some  such  arrangement  as  that, 
and  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Conference  of  representatives  of  the  different 
powers  held  in  1890  at  Fishmongera'  Hall,  at 
\%hich    the    representatives  of   all   the  powers 
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Chairman^  continued. 

expressed  a  desire  for  international  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  size  of  fish. 

2446.  Have  many  of  the  foreign  countries 
prohibited  the  taking  of  undersized  fish? — Yes. 
Onljr  one,  I  think,  since  that  conference  or  since 
the  interchange  of  opinion  there.  I  have  here  a 
return  of  the  steam  trawlers  which  shows  that 
there  are  349  on  the  east  coast,  as  against  seven 
on  the  south  coast,  and  40  on  the  west  coast. 
( The  document  was  handed  in.) 

Commander  BethelL 

2447.  Does  that  return,  give  the  average  ton- 
nage ? — No,  it  does  not,  but  I  can  give  you  the 
tonnage.  Here  are  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  minimum  size  of  fish  that  maj  be  sold  in 
France,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Hol- 
land with  regard  to  wet  fij?li.  With  regard  to 
crustaceans,  we  have  some  regulations  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  some  in  France,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Norway  and  Sweden.  {The 
document  was  handed  in.) 

Chairman. 

2448.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  how  far 
they  enforce  those    regulations? — I   have   been 

.  making  inquiries.  I  have  not  yet  received  all 
my  answers.  As  regards  Denmark,  I  am  assured, 
imd  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that 
their  regulations  are  carried  out.  With  re- 
gard to  Germany,  Prussia  and  the  Hanse 
Towns  have  some  regulations  of  that  kind^ 
and  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  was  connected 
with  fisheries  at  Berlin.  I  have  had  a  reply  from 
him  saying  that  the  regulations  are  carried  out, 
and  that  attention  is  very  frequently  drawn  to 
them  in  the  press,  so  that  the  matter  is  kept 
before  the  people  there.  With  regard  to  France, 
my  correspondent,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  away 
irom  home,  and  I  have  not  had  an  answer  from 
him,  but,  judging  from  their  usual  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  those  things,  I  should  think  that  pro- 
bably the  regulations  are  carried  out.  They  are 
under  a  comparatively  old  Act,  and  not  anything 
very  recent.  With  regard  to  Belgium,  I  have 
not  yet  received  an  answer  to  my  letter,  but 
about  two  months  ago,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Mallan, 
met  probably  the  best  authority  in  Belgium,  and 
had  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  suoject,  and 
he  said  that  the  law  was  being  carried  out ;  that 
they  had  had  some  slight  trouble  at  the  first,  but 
that  afterwards  they  had  no  further  trouble,  that 
is  as  regards  this  particular  law,  as  to  the  sale  of 
undersized  fish.  From  Holland  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  information,  but  I  pressed  for  an 
answer  on  the  point  as  to  whether  they  did  really 
prosecute  anybody,  atid  I  have  had  a  telegram 
this  morning  from  Amsterdam  saying,  yes,  they 
do,  and  the  particulars  are  on  their  way. 

2449.  Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  let  us 
have  those  later  on  if  you  get  them  ? — If  you 
please. 

2450.  May  I  suggest  to  you  this  general  ques- 
tion ;  do  you,  from  the  information  that  comes 
to  you,  consider  that  the  fisheries  in  the  North 
Sea  for  flat-fish  are  deteriorating? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  Boats  go  so  very  much  further 
away  to  catch  fish  than  they  used  to ;  they  can- 
not get  the  same  quantity  that  they  used  to  near 
home. 
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2451.  And  yet  of  course  it  is  to  the  North 
Sea  that  we  look  for  the  main  supply  of  fish, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  the  east  coast  fisheries  of  Eng- 
land only,  not  counting  Scotland,  produce  more 
thnn  76  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  fish  landed 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  more  than  54  per 
cent,  of  that  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2452.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  deterioration  of  fisheries,  but 
we  have  only  had  one  suggestion  for  remedying 
it  practically,  namely,  that  the  sale  and  landing 
of  small  fish  should  be  prohibited,  do  you  think 
that  such  a  regulation  would  be  sufficient?— 
The  Committee  has  been  told  that  within  three 
years  of  the  enactment  of  such  a  prohibition 
the  Nortli  Sea  would  be  replenishea.  Now  I 
do  not  think  that  at  all.  But  considering  the 
great  importance  of  these  fisheries  I  do  think 
that  if  a  remedy  can  be  found  it  ceilainly  will 
not  be  so  good  a  remedy  as  that  witness  con- 
templated, but  still  if  anything  which  can  pro- 
tect these  fisheries  can  be  done,  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable.  I  think,  provided  the  size 
at  which  the  fish  are  to  be  sold  and  landed  is 
kept  small  enough,  you  really  do  not  take 
away  from  the  public  any  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  food,  and  that  you  may  prevent  trawlers 
from  going  to  grounds  where  the  small  fish 
abound,  which  they  use  to  fill  up  their  boxes 
and  make  their  general  take  look  better  than 
it  really  is. 

2453.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the 
sizes  yourself.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
conflicting  evidence  upon  the  point,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  you  think  ? — From  the  first 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  sizes  proposed 
by  the  Association  were  too  large,  and  what  I 
have  advised  has  been  8  inches  for  soles,  and 
10  inches  for  turbot,  and  brill,  and  plaice. 

2454.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  ex- 
ception made  if  such  a  regulation  were  proposed  ? 
— Of  course  one  must  allow  for  accidents,  and  I 
should  be  anxious  that  no  undue  pressure  should 
be  brought,  in  fact,  that  no  ill-judged  prosecu- 
tions should  be  brought  against  the  fisnermen. 
Fish  will.be  entangled  in  the  nets  and  must  be 
brought  ashore.  Then  there  are  the  fisherboys, 
and,  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  good  thing  for 
them,  whilst  the^  are  too  small  to  go  out  in  the 
fishing  boats,  still  to  be  able  to  learn  something 
of  their  future  occupation.  I  should  let  them 
have  some  small  quantity.  I  should  say  that 
nobody  should  be  prosecuted  for  landing  less  than 
7  lbs. 

2455.  Who  do  you  think  should  enforce  those 
regulations  if  they  were  made  ? — The  officers  of 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Committees,  of  course,  should 
do  something,  but  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
market  authorities  should  in  some  way  be  required 
to  see  that  the  law  is  observed  within  their  juris- 
diction, because,  even  now,  when  a  certain  number 
of  kinds  of  fish  are  forbidden  to  be  sold  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  we  find  that  where  some 
market  authorities  enforce  the  law,  others  dis 
regard  it  altogether,  even  when  their  attcLtion 
is  called  to  the  open  sale  offish  in  their  maiket. 
Especially  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  fresh-water 
fish,  during  the  close  season  we  have  complaints. 

03  2456.  What 
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Ilffr.  Heneage. 

2456.  What  id  the  next  point  ^ou  wish  to  deal 
with  ? — With  regard  to  the  territorial  waters  of 
England  and  Wales,  I  have  brought  some  maps 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  coast  has  been 
divided  into  sea  fishery  districts,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  committees  appointed  under  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Regulation  Act  of  1888. 

2457.  There  are  now  10  districts,  are  there 
not  ? — There  are  10  districts,  and  the  powers  of 
the  committees  have  also  been  conferred  upon 
34  fishery  boards,  and  two  harbour  authorities. 
The  committees  consist  of  members  appointed  by 
the  county  and  borough  councils,  and  of  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  nshery  members  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2458.  Under  the  Act  of  1888,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 
The  fishery  members,  I  should  say,  include  a 
member  for  each  board  of  conservators,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  not 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

2459.  There  have  been  some  complaints  from 
Plymouth  and  Brixham  that  the  fishery  members 
are  not  properly  elected,  have  you  anything  to 
state  on  that  point  ? — The  fishery  members  are 
required  by  the  Act  to  be  representative  of  a 
large  number  of  fishing  interests.  They  have  to 
represent  not  only  owners  of  fisheries,  but  the 
fishermen  and  fish  salesmen.  The  expression 
"  fishing  interest,"  includes  all  persons  interested 
in  fisheries,  either  as  owners  of  fisheries,  or  in- 
terested therein,  fishermen,  fishing-boat  owners, 
smack  owners,  fish  curers,  fish  merchants,  or 
otherwise,  and  any  salmon  conservators.  Now  if 
one  were  to  set  to  work  to  make  all  those  differ- 
ent classes  of  persons  into  a  constituency,  one 
would  be  very  much  puzzled  how  to  register 
them.  Some  people  will  sell  fish  at  one  time  of 
the  year  and  not  at  another;  some  will  be  agri- 
cultural laboiirers  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and 
fishermen  at  another  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
define  them,  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  constituency.  And  if  one  could,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  large  centres  of  the 
fishing  industry  would  practically  monopolise  the 
representation.  For  instance,  in  Devonshire, 
Plymouth  and  Brixham  would  return  the  whole 
of  the  members,  and  the  other  interests  along  the 
coast  would  not  be  represented  at  all.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  amendments  which  were  put  into  the 
Act  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  imagine,  were  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  different  interests,  and  that  is 
what  we  endeavour  to  do.  The  complaints  only 
come  from  Plymouth  and  Brixham,  and  the  ob- 
ject rather  has  been  this  :  Pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  us  to  give  Plymouth  a 
larger  representation.  As  Plymouth  Soimd  al- 
ready has  a  representation  of  12  members  on 


Mr.  Heneage — continued. 

a  board  of  42  members,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  that  representation  should  be  increased. 
That  is  a  matter  which  no  doubt  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  consider  before  the  next  appoint- 
ments. 

2460.  The  committees  have  certain  powers  ot 
making  bye-laws  under  the  Acts  of  1888  and 
1891,  and  you  produce  the  abstract  of  bye-laws 
which  have  already  been  made  and  confirmed  in 
a  table  which  you  put  in,  do  you  ?— Yes.  (^The 
table  was  handed  in.) 

2461.  In  your  opinion  is  it  desirable  to  ffive 
further  powers  to  regulate  the  fisheries,  includ- 
ing the  nxing  of  a  minimum  size  at  which  fish 
may  be  taken  and  the  manner  of  aecertuning  the 
sizes,  and  providing  for  the  redeposit  of  culch,  and 
undersized  fish  ?— i  es,  I  think  for  shell  fish.  I 
think  otherwise  the  powers  are  now  sufficient, 
but  with  regard  to  shell  fish  I  should  give  them 
the  power  of  regulating  the  fisheries.  I  should 
not  give  them  power  which  is  conferred  by  an 
Order,  giving  a  several  fishery,  which  several 
have  asked  for,  because  that  would  be  destructive 
to  the  rights  of  public  fishermen. 

2462.  Some  of  the  committees  have  asked  for 
power  to  spend  money  in  stocking  grounds,  and  so 
on  ;  are  you  in  favour  of  that  ? — I  think  that  is 
desirable,  but  I  should  not  let  them  go  into  the 
commercial  speculation  of  selling  the  fish  after- 
wards. 

2463.  Withregard  to  Provisional  Powers  under 
the  Act  of  1868  what  have  you  to  say  ?— The 
Act  of  1868  was  an  Act  wnich  enabled  Pro- 
visional Orders  to  be  granted  with  regard  to  fish- 
ing for  oysters  and  mussels,  and  afterwards  it  was 
extended  to  cockles.  Twenty-seven  Orders  in  all 
were  made  then,  some  of  them  for  the  regulation  of 
fisheries,  containing  powers  which  I  think  might 
fairly  be  given  to  the  committees  now.  There  were 
six  of  these,  and  they  are  still  all  in  force,  but{I 
am  afraid  they  are  not  doing  much  good.  Of  the 
Orders  for  several  fisheries,  14  were  in  England 
and  seven  were  in  Scotland.  Out  of  the  14  in 
England  five  have  been  determined  and  nine  are 
still  in  force  ;  but  only  about  three  of  them  seem 
to  me  to  be  doing  any  good.  Of  the  seven 
several  Orders  for  Scotland,  four  had  been  deters 
mined  before  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  Scot- 
land, in  1885.  I  believe  one  has  since  been 
determined  and  another  has  been  granted. 

2464.  With  regard  to  the  only  other  subject 
you  have  on  your  pa|)er,  that  of  oysters,  you 
prefer  to  defer  your  evidence  until  after  that  of 
witnesses  from  the  Fishmonger's  Hall,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

2465.  Is  there  anything  else  which  jou  wish 
to  state  to  the  Committee  in  chief? — No,  I 
think  not. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT. 


Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 
Lord  George  Hamilton. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Kearlej. 

Mr.  MAKJORIBANES,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Mr.  John  Wrench  Towse,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 
2466.  I  think  you  have  drawn  up  a  state- 
ment   for    the  benefit  of  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  views  of  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany as  to  the  question  of  the  sale  of  foreign 


Chairman — continued, 
oysters  during  the  close  time  in  England  ? — Yes, 
here  it  is. 

2467.  Will  you  hand  it  in  ?— Yes.     ( ITie  docu- 
ment was  handed  in.) 


Captain  Absalom  Anderson,  called  in ;  and  Examined, 


Chairman. 

2468.  You  are  Chairman,  I  believe,  of  the 
Whitstable  Oyster  Comnany  ? — Yes. 

2469.  You  are  also  a  Nautical  Assessor  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2470.  Have  you  been  long  connected  with  the 
oyster  trade?  —  Yes.  I  have  been  about  20 
years  connected  with  it ;  and  10  years  intimately 
oonnected  with  it. 

2471.  Do  you  take  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  company  ? — Yes. 

2472.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  importing 
many  oysters  from  abroad  ? — Yes. 

2473.  Therefore  do  you  consider  yourself  able 
to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  what  1  may  call  the 
habits  of  the  French  oysters  ? — I  do. 

2474.  The  point  that  I  think  there  is  a  vari- 
imce  to  between  you  and  some  of  your  co-oyster 
merchants,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  upon  is  that 

50U  say  that  oysters  imported  into  England 
uring  the  open  season,  ana  laid  down  in  British 
waters,  should  not  be  sold  during  the  close  sea- 
son ? — Yes,  I  maintain  they  should  not  be  sold. 

2475.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  do 
they  not,  that  oysters  brought  in  during  the 
English  close  season,  and  laid  down  in  English 
waters,  are  perfectly  fit  for  sale  during  the 
English  close  season? — I  believe  that  is  their 
contention. 

2476.  Am  I  fairly  stating  the  main  point 
between  you  ?— Yes. 

2477.  What  are  your  reasons  for  saying  that 
the  foreign  oyster  introduced  into  English  beds 
during  the  English  open  season  are  not  fit  for 
sale  during  the  English  close  season  ? — Because 
I  cannot  possibly  conceive  that  anything  in  a 
state  of  pregnacy  is  fit  for  human  food. 

2478.  T)o  you  think  that  the  foreign  oyster 
laid  down  in  English  beJs,  prior  to  the  month  of 
April,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  is  either  spatting  or  is  on  the  point  of 
spatting? — There  is  not  a  doubt  about  it. 

2479.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  oyster  in  that 
condition  is  unfit  for  human  food  ?  —  Most 
certainly  it  is. 

2480.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  unhealthy  to 
eat,  or  not? — I  can  only  repeat  and  add  that  in 
my  opinion  the  oyster  in  that  condition  is  alto- 
gether unfit  for  hmnan  food. 
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2481.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  causes  a 
functional  disturbance  in  the  human  frame? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

2482.  And,  at  any  rate,  you  do  not  consider, 
do  you,  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  oyster 
beds  of  the  country  that  these  oysters  should 
be  sold  or  used  in  this  condition? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  oyster  beds, 
nor  to  the  public  generally. 

24S3.  Does  your  company  bring  in  any  con- 
siderable number  of  French  oysters  ? — Yes. 

2484.  Tell  us  what  is  your  practice  with 
regard  to  the  oj^sters  you  import  yourselves  ? — 
We  generally  import  them  about  the  month  of 
March.  We  lay  tnem  down  in  our  beds,  and  they 
are  taken  up  as  required  all  the  year  round. 

2485.  Do  you  sell  any  of  these  oysters  that 
you  import  during  the  close  season  ? — Yes,  now. 

2486.  You  do  sell  them,  do  you  ?— Yes,  now ; 
but  we  did  not  do  so  until  about  eight  years  ago, 
when  our  customers  complained  and  said  that 
they  could  cret  these  second  oysters  elsewhere, 
and  i£  we  Sid  not  like  to  supply  them  they 
would  ffo  to  others  who  would,  and  deal  with 
them  all  the  year  round ;  consequently  we  felt 
compelled,  although  reluctantly,  to  do  this. 

2487.  Then  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  of  yoiur 
company,  you,  at  this  moment,  practice  a  habit 
which  you  think  is  detrimental  to  the  beds,  do 
you  ? — It  is  in  a  sense  detrimental  to  the  beds. 

2488.  And  do  you  do  that  in  self  defence 
practically  ? — Yes. 

2489.  Have  you  any  means  of  distinguishing 
a  re  laid  oyster  from  one  that  has  been  bred  on 
the  ground  ? — Yes,  very  readily. 

249').  How  do  you  distinguish  them? — By 
the  characteristics  of  the  shell  and  the  fish,  but 
the  shell  principally. 

2491.  Do  you  consider  that  the  foreign  oyster, 
when  relaia  in  an  English  bed,  becomes 
indigenous  to  the  English  bed  or  not  ? — No,  not 
altogether  indigenous,  I  think  that  it  will  assume 
the  characteristics  of  the  English  oyster  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
and  it  would  require  an  expert  to  distinguish  the 
difference. 

Commander  Bethell. 

2492.  They  will  br^ed  there  all  right,  will  they  ? 
0  4  —Yes; 
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— Yes  ;    provided    the   climatic   conditions  are 
favourable. 

Chairman. 

2493.  From  your  experience  do  these  foreign 
oysters  spat  at  exactly  the  same  seasons  arS  the 
the  British  ones  ?— Exactly  in  every  way. 

2494.  Is  it  the  case  that  British  oysters  are 
sold  during  the  close  season,  under  the  pretext 
that  they  are  foreign  ones.  Is  the  real  true  native 
ever  sola  during  the  close  season  as  a  foreign  one  ? 

—No,  but  vice  versa  many  foreign  ones  are  sold 
under  the  name  and  title  of  Royal  Whitstable 
natives,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell 

2495.  You  were  asked  whether  they  sold 
in  the  close  season? — I  believe  the  question  was 
whether  British  oysters  were  sola  as  foreign 
oysters,  during  the  close  season. 

Chairman, 

2496.  Yes,  during  the  close  season?— No; 
but  many  foreign  oysters  are  sold  under  the  title 
of  Whitstable  natives. 

2497.  During  the  close  season? — Ych.  During 
the  close  season  I  have  seen  them  sold,  and  I  can 
give  you  tv\o  or  three  instances  in  the  north 
where  they  have  been  sold  as  Whitstable  natives. 

2498.  Surely  persons  so  selling  these  oysters 
would  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  womd  they  not  ? — 
Yes.  The  case  I  am  about  to  quote  did  not 
apply  to  the  close  season,  but  we  had  a  case 
with  regard  to  the  purveyor  to  the  Royal  Law 
Courts,  who  was  selling  an  inferior  oyster  for 
Whitstable  natives,  and  we  obtained  a  perpetual 
injunction  against  him  for  doing  so ;  where  we 
have  seen  these  instances  we  have  remonstrated 
with  those  so  offendinff,  and  they,  as  a  rule,  have 
immediately  taken  the  placards  out  of  their 
windows. 

2499.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  native  oyster,  in 
this  country,  has  greatly  diminished  in  number  ? 
— Yes ;  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  was  the  case 

Previous  to  the  fixing  of  the  close  season  in  1877. 
'he  sole  cause  of  diminution  in  my  opinion  is  that 
the  climatic  conditions  have  been  unfavourable. 

2500.  And  that  the  beds  in  many  cases  have 
been  quite  destroyed  ? — I  cannot  say  destroyed, 
but  they  have  become  more  or  less  depleted 
during  the  last  few  years. 

2501.  I  should  have  said  depleted.  Do  you 
believe  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the  oyster  trade 
generally,  that  the  close  season  should  be  made 
applicable  to  all  oysters  ? — Most  certainly ;  and 
if  I  may  add  to  your/ words,  I  maintain  that  the 
close  season  should  be  made  absolute. 

2502.  That  is  to  say,  that  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  you  would  forbid,  would 
you,  the  sale  of  oysters  of  any  description  within 
the  realm? — Exactly,  that  is  what  I  say  most 
emphatically. 

2503.  The  Act  of  1877 :  «' A  person  shall  not 
sell,  expose  for  sale,  consign  for  sale,  or  buy  for 
^ale  any  oysters  known  at  the  passing  of  this 
Act  in  the  oyster  trade  as  'deep  sea  oysters' 
between  the  15th  day  of  June  in  any  year,  and 
the  following  4th  day  of  August,  or  any  descrip- 
tion of  oyster  other  than  those  aforesaid  between 
the  14th  day  of  May  in  any  year,  and  the  follow- 
ing 4th  of  August."  Do  you  propose  to  extend 
the  prohibition  to  deep  sea  oysters  as  well  as  to 


Chairman — continued. 

the  bed  oyster  ? — I  would  make  it  absolute,  and 
I  would  say  that  no  oyster  should  be  taken,  or 
exposed  for  sale,  during  the  months  that  you 
have  named. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

2504.  Of  any  sort  ?—  Of  any  sort  whatever. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

2505.  What  part  of  the  coast  do  these  French 
oysters  come  from? — Brittany,  Arcachon,  La 
Chateau,  and  various  districts  in  France,  but 
principally  Arcachon. 

250G.  X  ou  do  not  say  anything  about  the  im- 
portation of  American  oysters.  Are  American 
oysters  laid  down  at  all  ? — Yes,  they  are  laid  down. 

2507.  Would  you  extend  the  prohibition  to 
them  in  the  same  way  ? — I  would  to  all  classes  of 
oysters,  because  the  same  objections  that  apply 
to  one  class  of  oyster  equally  apply  to  all  sorts. 

2508.  You  mean  because  their  breeding-time 
is  the  same,  do  you  not  ? — Exactly. 

2509.  Do  the  American  oysters  breed  well  in 
English  waters? — They  do  not  breed  the  first 
year,  and  my  reason  for  saying  that  is  that  there 
IS  a  very  great  difference  between  the  density  of 
the  water  where  they  come  from  and  where  they 
are  placed;  consequently,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
frustrates  their  breeding  the  first  year,  but  if  you 
let  them  continue  and  get  accustomed  and  acclima- 
tised to  our  water  they  v\ill  breed  the  second  year 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  do  our  English  oysters 
or  re  laid  French  oysters. 

2510.  Do  they  after  the  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tion assimilate  themselves  to  the  English  species 
as  you  said  of  the  French  oysters  ? — Not  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  French  oysters  do ;  they  keep 
their  characteristics  clearly  and  distinctly,  and 
well  defined. 

Chairman. 

2511.  I  may  imagine  the  same  conditions 
would  apply  to  the  Portuguese  oysters  as  to  the 
American  ;  is  not  that  so  r — Yes,  I  want  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that  my  observations  are 
directed  to  all  classes  of  oysters.  I  maintain 
from  my  own  observations  that  all  oysters  will 
sicken  and  spawn  in  English  waters. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

2512.  What  difference  of  depth  is  there 
between  where  the  deep  sea  oysters  are  obtained 
and  the  beds? — It  depends  entirely  upon  what 
districts  you  take  the  deep  sea  oyster  from.  The 
deep  sea  oyster  comes  from  11  fathoms,  12,  and 
as  much  as  20  fathoms  of  water,  whereas  in  our 
waters,  where  there  is  a  well-known  bed,  we  have 
about  two  fathoms  of  water. 

2513.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  import 
the  Cape  oyster  into  this  country  ? — I  am  unable 
to  say. 

2514.  It  is  a  very  deep  shelled  oyster  is  it  not  ? 
—  Yes.  I  think  it  woula  be  impossible  to  import 
it  into  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  lengtn  of 
time  occupied  to  bring  it  from  there  to  here  would 
be  too  long,  and  fatal  to  the  oyster. 

Commander  Bethell. 

2515.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  deep 
sea  oyster  and  other  oysters.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  place  they  are  caught,  but  in  the 
nature  of  the  oyster  itself  is  there  any  difference  ? 
— Yes,  very  considerable.  The  deep-sea  oyster  is  a 
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much  coarser  kind  of  oyster  and  has  not  the 
flavour  or  characteristics  of  the  native  or  the 
relaid  French  oyster. 

2516.  The  deep  sea  oyster  would  not  survive,  I 
suppose,  if  he  were  moved  into  shallow  beds  ? — 
Yes,  he  would,  we  lay  them  on  our  beds  every 
year,  and  are  used  principally  as  sauce  oysters. 

2517.  Would  he  breed  there  ? — Certainly. 

25 18.  Why  do  you  import  foreign  oysters  for 
the  purpose  of  relaying  them  upon  your  beds. 
Is  it  because  English  oysters  have  been  so 
depleted  ? — No,  not  altogether  ;  we  bring  them 
because  the  public  require  them^  and  because  they 
improve  very  much  in  our  waters.  The  oyster 
which  is  brought  over  and  laid  in  our  waters  is 

r'te  different  to  the  oyster  which  you  take  up 
ee  months  afterwar(&. 

2519.  But  why  do  you  go  to  the  expense  of 
bringing  these  if  you  have  plenty  of  your  own  ? — 
We  have  not  plenty  of  our  own. 

2520.  Then  it  is  because  jaxir  oysters  are 
depleted  a  good  deal  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent ;  if  we  could  fortunately  get  another  spat  of 
brood  like  we  had  30  years  ago  we  should  be  loth 
to  touch  any  relaid  oysters  of  any  description. 

2521.  Then  these  oysters  you  import  are  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  beds  and  breeding, 
are  they  ? — No,  not  breeding,  because  unfortu- 
nately we  have  not  been  able  to  breed  from  them 
on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  not  being 
favourable,  for  the  last  30  years. 

2522.  But  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that 
the  foreign  ovsters  would  breed  all  right  did  you 
not  ? — Exactly  so,  they  will,  provided  the  climatic 
conditions  are  favourable. 

2523.  That  is  to  say,  is  it,  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed  must 
more  or  less  approach  the  temperature  from 
which  they  came  ? — Yes,  if  you  can  get  the 
water  from  about  65  to  75  degrees  and  the 
conditions  favourable  there  is  not  a  doubt  about 
them  breeding  and  maturing.  1  have  seen  several 
instances  where  the  French  oyster  has  bred  and  has 
made  a  very  fine  oyster,  not  on  our  beds,  because 
we  are  open  and  we  have  not  had  a  spat  of 
brood  for  the  last  30  years,  but  in  enclosed  areas 
where  they  have  been  protected  from  the  sea. 

2524.  Then  the  oysters  you  import  and  relay 
are  fdmply  put  down  for  the  purpose  of  being 
pulled  up  again  for  sale,  are  they? — Yes,  for 
edible  purposes. 

2525.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
breeding  has  it  ? — Not  so  far  as  foreign  oysters 
are  concerned.  But  the  natives  that  we  purchase 
and  lay  annually,  we  are  hoping  to  get  a  spat 
from  every  year. 

2526.  I>eyond  these  limited  experiments,  have 
there  been  no  successful  attempts  at  importing 
breedbig  oysters  upon  a  lar^re  scale  ? — We  have 
not  had  a  spat  of  brood  for  the  last  30  years,  and 
consequently  we  are  unable  to  say  anything  with 
regard  to  what  the  b^rench  oyster  can  do  in  the 
open  beds.  The  same  reasons  that  apply  to 
the  native  oyster  apply  to  the  French  oyster  ; 
that  is,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  spat  from 
either,  but  I  take  it  that  if  the  Frencn  oyster 
(and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it^  will  breed  when 
the  conditions  are  favourable,  m  enclosed  areas, 
they  will  also  breed  and  mature  in  the  open  bed:*. 

2527.  Does  yotur  company  make  any  scienti- 
0.93. 
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fie  experiments  upon  the  breeding  of  oysters  ? — ■ 
No,  our  beds  are  too  open  and  exposed  in  order 
to  do  so.  We,  of  course,  do  all  we  can  in  other 
directions,  and  we  only  want  a  warm  spring, 
followed  up  with  a  good  sunny  June  and  July 
to  ensure  a  successful  spat.  We  have  the  Kentish 
Flats  adjoining  our  beds,  where  -  30  years  ago  a 
most  valuable  spat  of  brood  fell,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  not  had  the  conditions  sufficiently 
favourable  in  order  to  get  another  spat  of  brood. 

2528.  When  oysters  are  relaid,  are  they  just 
left  alone  until  you  are  ready  for  them  ? — 
No.  We  are  constantly  dredging,  or,  if  I 
may  use  another  word,  overhaiiling  them,  in 
order  to  catch  the  enemies  of  the  oyster,  which  if 
left  alone  would  kiU  and  destroy  tnem. 

2529.  What  are  the  enemies  ? — The  dog  whelk, 
the  five  finger,  the  starfish  and  various  others. 

2530.  Is  there  any  export  of  oysters  from 
this  country  ? — No. 

2531.  Is  there  a  considerable  import? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

2532.  Is  there  a  close  time  for  oysters  abroad, 
in  France  and  other  countries  ? — I  believe  three 
years  ago  the  close  time  in  France  was  abolished, 
but  at  Arcachon  they  have  just  made  another 
decree  ordering  a  close  time. 

2533.  Is  it  the  same  close  time  as  ours  ? — 
Yes,  about  the  same. 

2534.  Does  that  at  all  stop  the  sending  over 
of  French  oysters  here  during  the  close  time  ? — 
No.  At  Arcachon  I  may  say  they  adopt 
more  or  less  measures  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  the  order  that  they  have  just  passed 
there,  is,  I  believe,  that  no  oyster  under 
five  centimetres  can  be  exported  diunng  a 
certain  season. 

2535.  That  is  quite  recent,  is  it? — That  is 
quite  recent. 

2536.  Is  there  a  close  time  in  America  ? — I 
am  unable  to  say  definitely. 

2537.  You  do  not  know  except  as  regards 
France,  do  you  ? — No. 

2538.  Is  there  a  large  consumption  of  foreign 
oysters  in  England  during  the  close  season  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  fairly  large  consumption,  but  it  is 
principally  at  watering  places  such  as  Hastings, 
Bournemouth,  Brighton,  Bamsgate,  Margate, 
Southend-on-Sea  and  other  watering  places.  In 
London  there  is  a  very  small  consumption,  but  in 
all  the  watering  places  there  is  a  large  consump- 
tion. 

2539.  But  it  would  be  a  considerable  step  to 
take  if  you  were  absolutely  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
oysters  during  this  time,  would  it  not  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2540.  It  would  mean  a  great  diminution  in 
the  sale  would  it  not  ? — It  might  possibly,  but 
still  if  they  are  unwholesome,  and  unfit  for 
food  (which  I  maintain  they  are)  the  diminution 
of  the  sale  is  of  a  secondary  importance ;  besides, 
I  believe,  if  the  sale  was  forbidden  during  the 
close  season,  at  the  end  of  Augu:it  the  public 
would  buy  them  more  readily,  and  I  question 
whether  there  would  be  any  diminution  in  the 
sale  at  all  during  the  12  months. 

2541.  But  you  think  that  would  ultimately 
benefit  the  oyster  trade  do  you  ? — We  object  to 
it  on  the  groimd  that  we  do  not  consider  it  proper, 
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or  that  there  is  any  law,  either  civil  or  divine, 
which  sanctions  a  person  eating  an  oyster  while 
it  is  in  that  state ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  cannot  be  made  absolute,  then  we  think 
it  would  be  very  imfair  to  the  British  planter. 
If,  for  instance,  the  British  planter  is  prohibited 
from  selling  oysters  during  the  close  season,  and 
the  foreigner  is  allowed  to  send  them  intii  our 
markets  every  morning,  then  we  say  it  would  be 
most  unfair.  We  sajr  that  the  objection  as  to 
oysters  are  exactly  alike  all  round,  and  the  close 
season  should  be  made  absolute,  and  that  oysters 
should  not  be  taken  or  sold  during  those  months. 

2542.  Does  the  oyster  become  imfit  for  food 
at  the  same  time  in  America,  and  on  the 
Continent  as  on  our  coasts  ? — Yes,  about  the 
same  time. 

Major  Jones. 

2543.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  reasons 
why  the  close  time  should  be  different  on 
diflierent  parts  of  our  coast  ? — No,  our  climatic 
conditions  are  much  the  same,  the  oyster  sickens 
and  spawns  all  round  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  close  time,  as  now  fixed. 

2544.  Then  are  you  in  favour  of  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  control  this  question  from^  an 
international  point  of  view,  and  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  ovsters  into  this  country  during  what 
you  consider  the  necessary  close  season? — For  con- 
sumption, certainly,  but  not  for  relaying  purposes. 

2545.  Of  course  you  appreciate  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  law  and  treaty  resting  upon 
that  law,  do  you  not  ?— No,  I  do  not;  I  would 
deal  with  oysters  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
freshwater  fish  is  dealt  with,  namely,  that  fresh- 
water fish  shall  not  be  taken  or  exposed  for  sale 
during  three  months  of  the  year,  and  what  we  sa^ 
is  that  if  a  foreign  oyster  is  sent  over  here  and  it 
is  unfit  for  human  food,  that  food  should  certainlv 
be  seized  and  that  the  power  should  rest  with 
some  authority  to  seize  it,  because  the  same 
objections  that  make  the  English  oyster  unfit, 
make  the  French  oyster  unfit. 

2546.  Is  your  view  sustained  by  scientific 
authority  ?- Certainly  ;  most  decidedly.  I  can 
refer  you  to  various  authorities,  and  in  particular, 
to  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buckland;  no  greater 
authority,  I  think,  existed. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

2547.  You  said  that  taking  these  laid-down 
foreign  oysters  did  not  do  any  good  to  the  oyster 
grounds,  I  presume  you  meant  by  that,  that  it 
did  absolute  harm  to  them  ? — No. 

2548.  I  presume  you  do  not  lay  down  the 
foreign  oysters  where  the  English  oyster  beds 
are  do  you  ?-^When  I  said  it  did  not  do  any 
good,  I  meant  that  we  were  unable  in  the  open 
beds  to  get  any  spat  from  them,  on  account  of 
the  climatic  conditions  being  unfavourable.  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  that  because  I  am 
able  to  clear  it  up.  I  did  not  mean  that  it 
damaged  the  groima  in  any  form. 

2549.  Then  although  you  think  it  is  possible 
that  foreign  oysters  might  breed,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  do  not  as  a  rule  breed,  because  the 
climatic  conditions  are  not  favourable  ;  is  that 
what  you  say  ? — No  ;  I  say  absolutely  that  they 
do  breed,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  fine  samples 
of  oysters  which  have  been  bred  from  French 
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oysters  in  this  country,  and  the  fish,  gastro* 
nomically,  has  been  a  great  improvement  on  the 
French  oyster,  and  the  shell  also  improved.  But 
what  I  say  as  regards  to  our  beds  is  that  we  have 
not  had  a  spat  lately  as  the  conditions  have  been 
unfavourable. 

2550.  The  next  generation  you  mean?— Yes. 

2551.  Your  two  objections  to  the  sale  of 
foreign  oysters  during  the  close  season,  I  mean 
simply  imported  oysters,  were  these  :  first,  that 
you  thought  it  was  unfair  to  the  British  oyster 
growers,  and  secondly,  that  you  thought  they 
were  unwholesome  ? — My  objection  pure  and 
simple  is,  that  they  are  unwholesome  ana  unfit  for 
food,  and  that  the  sale  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. I  must  repeat  that  if  measures  are 
adopted  to  stop  the  sale  of  re-laid  oysters,  the 
same  measures  should  apply  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  oysters  for  the  purpose  of  consumption, 
otherwise  it  would  be  sacrificing  a  British  industry 
in  favour  of  the  foreigner. 

2552.  You  have  given  Mr.  Buckland  as  an 
authority  for  saying  they  are  not  in  a  fit  con-* 
dition  to  eat  ? — Yes.  Yes,  and  I  refer  you  to  his 
evidence,  and  in  particular  to  page  31  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Oyster 
Fbheries,  dated  the  7th  July  1876. 

2553.  Is  there  any  medical  authority  to  the 
same  efiect ;  have  any  diseases  been  traced  to 
the  consumption  of  the  foreign  oyster,  or  is  it 
merely  that  you  think  that  fish  in  a  condition  of 
pregnancy  are  not  wholesome  ? — I  can  only  say 
this  (but  I  cannot  use  the  medical  gentleman's 
name  without  authority),  I  was  speaking  to  him 
some  time  ago,  and  he  told  me  that  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  his  income  was  people 
coming  to  the  seaside  and  eating  these  oysters, 
inasmuch  as  it  caused  blood  poisoning. 

2554.  And  those  were  not  bad  oysters,  but 
merely  pregnant  oysters,  were  they  ? — ^Yes, 
pregnant  oysters. 

2555.  Is  there  any  export  of  British  oysters 
to  foreign  countries  ? — No. 

2556.  Neither  in  the  open,  nor  close  season  ? 
— No.  Of  course  the  export  took  place  years 
ago  with  regard  to  Arcachon  ;  the  oysters  there 
were  bred  from  our  oysters,  and  now  they  have 
overtaken  us,  and  supply  us. 

2557.  That  is  the  celebrated  green  oyster,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

2558.  And  it  loses  it  colour  afler  its  has  been 
in  our  waters  for  some  time,  does  it  not  ? — Yes, 
in  our  waters  at  Whitstable. 

Chairman. 

2559.  You  said  that  these  relaid  French 
oysters  do  not  breed  during  the  first  year^  did 
you  not  ? — No,  the  American  oyster. 

2560.  The  French  does,  does  it? — Yes,  the 
French  oyster  breeds  directly. 

2561.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to 
add  to  your  evidence?— No  I  think  not. 

Commander  Bethell. 

2562.  I  thought  in  reply  to  some  questions  I 
put  to  you  about  the  breeding  of  oysters,  you 
said  that  foreign  oysters  did  not  breed  in  our 
waters  ? — There  is  a  misunderstanding  with 
regard  to  breeding  and  spatting.  That  is  how  I 
think  you  misunderstood  me,  what  I  say  is  this, 

taking 
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Commander  2}«/A«//— continued. 

taking  the  French  oyster,  it  sickens  and  spats 
eyerj  year  in  English  waters,  but  whether 
diat  spat  comes  to  maturity  or  not  entirely 
depends  upon  whether  the  climatic  conditions 
are  favourable.  But  as  to  sickening  and  spatt- 
ing, that  is  throwing  out  the  young  oyster  (that 
is  a  fact  which  I  think,  no  one  can  deny)  happens 
every  year ;  but  whether  they  come  to  maturity 
entirely  depends  upon  the  climatic  conditions. 

25C3.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  as  to  the  French 
oysters  that  are  brought  here  that  their  offspring 
do  not  come  to  maturity ;  when  relaid  do  the 
offspring  of  the  foreign  oyster  ever  come  to 
maturity  in  considerable  numbers? — What  we  say 
is,  that  the  throwing  out  of  the  young  oyster 
happens  every  year,  but  whether  fiiey  come  to 
maturity  or  not  entirely  depends  upon  the 
climatic  conditions.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
we  have  not  had  a  spat  of  brood  for  the  last  30 
years,  and  if  the  French  oyster  has  not  matured, 
neither  has  the  native  oyster  matured,  and  that 
has  been  owing  to  the  climatic  conditions  not  bein^ 
favourable.  But  I  have  seen  some  splendid 
matured  specimens  from  the  French  oyster  which 
were  bred  ip  the  years  1887  and  1889. 

Mr.  KeQrUy. 

2564.  May  I  take  it  that  it  requires  ex- 
ceptional climatic  conditions  to  cause  these 
oysters  to  spat  ? — No,  they  spat  every  year,  but 
it  certainly  requires  the  climatic  conditions  to  be 
very  favourable  in  order  that  they  may  mature. 

2565.  And  that  might  be  once  or  twice  in 
20  years  you  say? — Exactly.  In  the  years 
1858  and  1859,  we  had  two  exceptionally  heavy 
qmts,  and  since  that  the  conditions  have  been 
unfavourable,  consequently,  since  that  time  we 
have  had  no  fall  of  spat.  The  oysters  have  sickened 
and  thrown  off  their  young,  just  as  they  always  have 
done,  but  if  we  get  a  cold  night,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  goes  down  10  degrees,  then 
millions  of  young  oysters  which  are  floating  about 
are  killed  in  one  night;  after  they  become  attached 
to  some  rough  substance  at  the  bottom  the  risk  is 
practically  nil. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

2566.  Do  you  mean  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  spat  comes  to  maturity  ;  some 
of  it  does  of  course  ;  is  that  so  ?— A  very  small 
proportion. 

2567.  Do  you  mean  that  there  have  not  been 
any  young  oysters  since  1859? — We  have  had  a 


Mr.  Robert  Price — continued. 

few,  but  scarcely  any.  For  instance  we  are 
catching  a  few  off  the  Kentish  Flats  but  the 
proportion  is  so  small  to  a  good  spat,  that  we  say 
it  is  absolutely  nil. 

Chairman* 

2568.  I  suppose  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  you  have  been  induced  to  import  all  these 
foreign  oysters,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  brood  in  your  own  waters  arising  from 
your  own  oysters  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

2569.  And,  as  I  understand,  the  same  condi- 
tions which  are  fatal  to  the  development  of  the 
spat  of  the  foreign  oyster  are  also  fatal  to  the 
development  of  the  spat  of  the  home  oyster  ? — 
Yes,  exactly  so. 

2570.  And  what  applies  to  one  applies  to  the 
other,  is  not  that  so  ?  — Yes,  in  the  self-same  way. 

Mr.  Malloek. 

2571.  Are  your  beds  getting  used  up  alto- 
gether?— No,  certainly  not;  although  we  are  un- 
able to  get  a  spat,  we  purchase  the  native  brood 
from  Essex.  They  are  in  a  more  favourable  posi- 
tion, and  are  able  to  get  a  spat  almost  every  year ; 
we  keep  up  our  supplv  of  native  oysters  by  buying 
from  tnem,  laying  tnem  on  our  beds,  where  they 
lie  for  a  year  or  two  before  being  sent  to  market 
for  sale. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

2572.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  oysters  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament? — Not  so  far  as  we  are  concemd, 
but  that  does  not  prove  the  close  season  has  not 
been  beneficial,  the  failure  of  improvement  in  our 
beds  is  entirely  owing  to  the  climatic  conditions 
not  being  favourable. 

2573.  It  has  made  no  difference  to  you,  has  it, 
because  you  have  not  had  a  spat  of  brood  ? — No, 
it  has  made  no  diH'erence  to  us  only  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  but  we  can  never  tell  from 
one  year  to  another  when  we  may  get  the  benefit 
of  it,  and  if  we  get  another  spat  like  we  had  in 
1858  and  1859  that  would  supply  our  beds  for  the 
next  10  years. 

2574.  But  I  suppose  the  Essex  people  $,re  the 
better  for  it,  are  they  not? — Yes,  as  I  have  said, 
they  get  a  spat  almost  every  year,  and  I  think 
every  one  is  agreed  that  with  regard  to  the  native 
oyster,  a  close  time  is  most  rigidly  observed  every- 
where, and  nobody  interested  in  the  native  oyster 
diputes  the  benefit  of  it,  nor  would  they  like  to  re- 
open the  question,  as  they  feel  the  benefit  of  it. 


Mr.  George  Oatley,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2575.  Are  you  a  dredgerman  in  the  service 
of  the  Medina  Oyster  Company  ?— Yes. 

2576.  How  long  have  you  been  in  their  em- 
ployment ? — Twentv-six  years. 

2577.  Are  you  thorougly  conversant  with  the 
culture  of  oysters  ? — Yes. 

2578.  I    think    you    served    imder    Captain 
•Edward  Johnson,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

2579.  Was  he  the  manager  of  the  Medina 
Oyster  Fisheries  for  a  long  time  ? — Yes. 

2580.  Are   you   thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  his  views  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

0.93. 


CAoirm^/n— continued. 

2581.  I  believe  he  was  -an  expert  in  oyster 
fisheries,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

2582.  Do  you  have  to  deal  with  many  French 
imported  oysters  ? —Yes,  we  have. 

2583.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  French 
oyster  does  spat  freely  in  British  waters  ?  -Yes, 
it  does. 

2584.  Do  you  find  that  the  French  oyster  does 
spat  the  first  year  it  is  laid  down  ? — Yes,  I  have 
some  here  {producing  the  same).  These  have  spat 
from  the  first  year  they  were  laid  down  in  1887. 

2585.  Do  you  remember  the  oyster  epat  of 
1887  ?«.Ye8, 

p  2  2586.  Was 
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Chairman — continued. 

2586.  Was  that  an  exceptionally  good  year 
with  you  ?— Yes. 

2587.  Tell  us  what  you  remember  of  that 
year  ? — I  remember  that  that  was  the  only  oyster 
put  into  the  pond.  Thev  are  bred  in  a  pond. 
I  could  not  say  exactly  the  amount,  but  it  was  a 
nice  fall  of  spat,  and  one  we  have  been  making 
use  of  ever  smce. 

2588.  Was  1887  the  last  year  that  you  had  a 
od  spatting  year  ? — No  ;   we  had  one,  but  a 

ghter  spat,  in  1889. 

2589.  But  you  have  been  dependent  on  those 
two  years  ever  since,  have  you  ? — Yes,  on  the 
1887  fall  of  spat;  the  1889  have  not  come  to 
maturity  yet. 

2590.  In  1887,  did  the  British  oyster  also  spat 
freely? — We  had  not  any. 

2591.  It  was  purely  French  oysters  which 
spat  in  1887  then,  was  it  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

2592.  Where  are  your  grounds  ? — Our  grounds 
are  in  the  Medina  river.  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chairman. 

2593.  What  is  the  name  of  your  pond? — 
Somerton  Pond. 

2594.  What  is  the  extent  of  it  ? — About  three- 
and-a-half  acres. 

2595.  What  do  you  use  it  for  ? — It  is  a  breed- 
ing pond. 

2596.  Then  do  you  take  ihese  young  oysters 
out  of  these  ponds,  and  lay  them  down  outside  to 
fatten?— Yes. 

2597.  Can  you  tell  me  liow  many  oysters  you 
put  into  that  pond  in  1887  to  breed  ? — We  put 
in  about  90,000  in  the  year  these  were  bred. 

2598.  You  put  in  about  90,000  French  oysters 
in  1887,  for  the  express  purpose  vi  getting  spat 
from  tJiem  if  you  could,  did  you  ? — Well,  the 

Eond  was  in  readiness  for  them,  they  came  direct 
rom  France,  and  they  were  put  into  the  waters, 
and  we  received  this  spat  from  them,  and  got  them 
for  the  market  in  the  season. 

2599.  Was  this  pond  cleared  out  before  you  put 
these  oysters  into  it  ? — Yes,  ready  for  spatting. 

2600.  And  was  it  relaid  with  these  particular 
oysters  6o  that  you  have  no  doubt  it  was  the^e 
foreign  oysters  and  no  others  that  provided  you 
with  this  spat  ? — No  others  whatever. 

2601.  How  long  after  they  were  laid  in  the 
Somerton  Pond  did  they  spat  ? — They  threw 
their  spawn  off  within  a  week  or  so  after  they 
were  in,  and  the  spat  was  taken  on  three  weeks 
afterwards. 

2602.  Do  you  remember  the  particular  month 
in  which  you  brought  these  oysters  from  France  to 
your  pond  ? — I  think  it  was  m  May,  but  I  almost 
forget  ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  latter 
part  of  Mav  or  the  beginning  of  June* 

2603.  Then  you  brought  Uiem  there  with  the 
spat  already  fully  developed  within  them  ;  they 
were  ready  to  spat  when  you  brought  them 
there,  were  they  I — I  could  not  say  that ;  they 
were  in  the  water. 

2604.  I  want  to  know  if  they  developed  their 
spat  in  your  pond,  or  were  they  alreaay  full  of 
spat  when  they  arrived? — They  got  it  in  the  pond ; 
tney  would  very  soon  gain  their  spat  there. 

2605.  But  do  you  not  tell  me  these  oysters 
would  develop  spat  within  a  week,  do  you  ? — 


Chairman — continued. 

They  may  be  ready  to  throw  it  off  from  their 
beards  in  less  than  a  week. 

2606.  If  these  oysters  threw  off  their  spat 
within  a  week  of  their  being  placed  in  your  pond, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  they  were^  placed  in 
your  pond  they  were  already  in  the  sick  stage  ? 
—Yes. 

2607*  Therefore  this  particular  case  does  not 
show  does  it  that  the  French  oyster  develops 
spat  in  English  waters  at  once? — Yes,  these 
did. 

2608.  It  shows  that  they  shed  it  but  nothing, 
more.  Ac  any  rate  your  experiment  shows  this, 
that  the  change  of  water  does  not  stop  the 
throwing  off  of  spat  ? — It  makes  them  throw  it 
off  if  you  put  them  into  warmer  water. 

2609.  The  sudden  change  you  think  helps 
them  to  throw  off  the  spat  do  you  ? — ^Yes. 

2610.  Have  you  ever  brought  French  oysters 
into  your  ponds  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year, 
say  in  February  or  March  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
that.  This  is  the  only  lot  we  have  had  during 
this  time.  There  were  no  French  oysters  put 
into  the  pond  before  these  were  bred. 

2611.  But  since  1887  have  you  put  French 
oysters  in  ?— Only  these. 

2612.  What  have  you  done  the  other  years  ? — 
Since  then  ? 

2613.  Yes? — We  have  never  had  any  except 
those  which  we  have  followed  on. 

2614.  You  have  not  introduced  any  since 
then  ? — Yes,  one  lot  in  1889  from  the  spawn  of 
these  produced. 

2615.  They  were  not  brought  straight  from 
France,  were  they  ?  —  No,  when  the  oysters 
came  from  France,  these  which  I  have  here  are 
what  they  threw  off  in  1889. 

2616.  The  water  iroax  the  Medina  river  I 
suppose  flows  through  this  pond  ? — Yes,  it  fills 
from  the  Medina  river. 

Commander  Bethell. 

2617.  Does  it  go  through  it  or  fill  it  as  it  rises  ? 
— No,  it  goes  through  a  sluice  ;  it  is  filtered  in. 

Chairman. 

2618.  When  the  spat  is  first  thrown  off,  what 
does  it  do  ? — It  floats  about. 

2619.  Is  it  evident  to  the  naked  eye? — It  is 
like  a  lot  of  grit  in  the  water ;  you  want  a  keen 
eye  to  see  it,  you  want  a  glass  to  see  it  properly. 

2620.  But  still  you  can  see  can  you,  tnat  there 
is  a  thickness  in  the  water  ?•— Yes,  we  take  up  a 
bottle  and  look  through  a  glass  for  it  and  ais- 
cover  it  in  that  way. 

2621.  How  long  does  it  float  in  that  way  ? — 
Three  or  four  days,  unless  there  is  a  cold  night 
or  thimdery  weather,  when  it  settles  and  does 
not  come  to  perfection.  If  we  get  fine  weather, 
it  will  float  about  six  or  seven  days  and  then  when 
it  settles  it  is  likely  to  take  hold,  it  fixes  to  the 
shell  or  the  bottom. 

2622.  In  fact  it  takes  several  days  to  float 
about,  does  it,  in  order  to  develop  sufficient  life 
to  catch  hold  of  the  culcth,  when  it  settles  down 
on  to  the  bottom  ? — Yes. 

2623.  And  the  effect  of  cold  nights  or 
thundery  weather  is  to  destroy  the  young  spat  as 
it  is  floating,  is  it?— Yes. 

2624.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  oyster  when 
it  is  either  just  about  to  spat,  or  has  recently 

spatted 
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Chairman —continued, 
gpatted,  is  fit  for  food  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  eat- 
able* 

2625.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  poisonous  in  its 
mature  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  it  is  poisonous,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  eatable. 

2626.  You  do  not  think  it  is  wholesome  ? — No, 
not  wholesome. 

Colonel  Cotton  JodrelL 

2627.  You  would  not  eat  one  yourself  if  you 
knew  it? — No,  not  when  it  was  spawning  or  sick. 

Chairman. 

2628.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  spat  grows 
very  quickly  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

2629.  How  quickly.  As  to  this  spat  of  yours 
which  was  shed  in  May,  when  did  you  remove  it 
from  the  Somerton  Pond? — We  moved  some  out 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  September  I  think 
we  took  some  out. 

2630.  What  sort  of  size  were  they  then? — 
Some  were  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  or  a  two 
shilling  piece,  and  some  smaller. 

2631.  Where  did  you  lay  them  down  ?— In  the 
Medina  river. 

2632.  Did  they  develop  quickly  ? — Yes. 

2633.  How  soon  were  you  able  to  use  those 
for  sale  ?—  In  four  years. 

2634.  Are  those  oysters  which  you  have  pro- 
duced some  which  you  have  recently  dredged  ? 
—Yes. 

2635.  Should  we  find  those  in  an  unwholesome 
condition? — I  could  not  say  ;  there  might  be 
spawning  ones  amongst  them,  and  they  might 
only  be  headed  up,  but  if  they  were  put  into  a 
warmer  place  they  would  soon  get  it  into  the 
beard  and  throw  it. 

2636.  Can  you  easily  distinguish  the  foreign 
from  the  British  oyster  ? — Yes,  within  tw  o  years, 
but  I  could  not  afterwards,  it  comes  more  to  the 
mature  afterwards. 

2637.  As  young  spat  can  you  easily  tell  it  ?  — 
Yes,  up  to  12  months  or  two  years  old. 

Colonel  Cotton  JodrelL 

2638.  Is  there  any  diflference  between  those 

iou  have  produced? — These  are  all  one  breed  ; 
ere  is  the  shell  it  pitched  on ;  there  are  three 
on  this  shell  and  there  are  two  here  together 
{exhibiting  the  same). 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

2639.  Are  these  the  1887  lot?— Yes,  there  is 
all  one  head  here  you  see. 

Chairman. 

2640.  At  any  rate  you  have  no  doubt,  have 


Chairman — continued. 
British  waters,  and  that  they  develop   quickly 
after    breeding  ? — Yes,  if    the    water    permits 
them. 

2641.  Would  you  say  that  the  French  oyster 
breeds  as  freely  in  British  waters  as  the  native 
British  oyster  does  ? — Yes,  quite  as  freely. 

Commander  Bethell. 

2642.  How  long  does  an  oyster  live  when 
taken  out  of  water  f — It  will  live  a  week  accord- 
ing to  the  weather.  If  you  put  it  in  the  air 
or  the  sun  it  will  not  live  long,  but  in  a  cool 
place  it  will  keep  a  fortnight  if  you  keep  the 
air  from  it. 

2643.  You  told  us  just  now  that  the  spat  floats 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  ? — Yes,  five  or  six 
days. 

2644.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  sinks,  does  it  ? 
—Yes. 

2645.  Are  the  chances  then  that  it  lives  and 
becomes  mature  ?— Yes,  if  the  water  permits. 

2646.  Supposing  the  spat  gets  over  the  floating 
period,  are  the  probabilities  then  that  it  will 
develop  into  an  oyster  ? — ^Yes. 

2647.  The  dangerous  time  is  while  it  is  float- 


ing, is  it? — Yes,  if  the  cold  nights  come  it  is 
killed,  but  if  the  weather  is  good  it  will  fix  on. 


oyster 


took  hold  (describing)  ;  they  go  on  to  the  bottom 
as  well. 

2649.  What  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  is  this. 
You  have  told  us  that  the  spat  floats  for  a  certain 
time  ? — Yes. 

2650.  If  it  sinks  very  soon  then  the  spat  is 
probably  useless,  and  is  dead,  is  it? — It  is  no 
good  ;  it  is  stagnated. 

2651.  Then  it  must  float  for  a  certain  time 
before  it  sinks  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  it  floats  about  to 
find  a  place  to  fix  hold  ;  and  if  it  fixes  hold  when 
the  weather  is  suitable  it  will  go  on. 

2652.  Oysters  do  not  breed  every  year,  do 
they  ? — No,  we  do  not  get  them  every  year,  but 
they  throw  their  spat  every  year.  They  do  not 
come  to  perfection. 

2653.  Is  that  chiefly,  do  you  think,  from  cold 
or  what? — Yes,  cold  nights  and  lateness  of 
season  ;  oysters  are  forward  this  year. 

Mr.  Malloch. 

2654.  How  old  is  an  oyster  when  it  is  fit  to 
eat? — We  have  sold  them  at  four  years  of  age. 

2655.  Not  less  than  that  ? — No,  not  less. 


Chairman. 
2656.  You  might  sell  these 


you,  that  the  French  oyster  will  breed  freely  in     might  you  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 


oysters  to-day. 


Captain  Absalom  Anderson,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2657.  Can  those  French  oysters  which  you  see 
on  the  table  now,  which  have  come  out  of  the 
Medina  river,  be  legally  sold  during  the  close 
season  in  England  ? — By  the  late  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  yes. 

Mr.  Ifobert  Price. 

2658.  That    is    the    second  generation,    you 
0.93. 


Mr.  Robert  Price — continued. 

understand ;  this  is  the  progeny,  the  result  of  the 
1889  spat,  and  it  has  been  four  years  in  the 
Medina  river  ? — Then  I  should  sav,  under  those 
circumstances,  they  cannot  be  legally  sold. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

2659.  Do    foreign    oysters,    Portuguese    and 

French,  alter  their  characteristics  when  they  are 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

laid  down.  Whenever  they  are  laid  down  can 
you  dietinguish  a  foreign  oyster  from  a  native 
one?— Assuming  you  lay  a  French  oyster  down 
and  that  breeds,  the  young  ones  will  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  English  oyster,  and 
particularly  in  their  third  or  £urth  generation, 
that  is,  their  shell  becomes  assimilated  to  the 
English  oyster,  and  the  fish  gastronomically  is 
very  much  superior  to  the  French  oyster. 

2660.  Could   you   still  distinguish    a  foreign 
oyster  so  treated  from  the  native  oyster ;  do  they 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

keep  their  characteristics  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very 
fine  line  dividing  them,  and  it  would  require  an 
expert,  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  to 
say  which  was  really  the  progeny  of  the  French 
oyster,  and  which  the  progeny  of  the  native 
oyster. 

2661.  But  an  expert  can  do  it  ;  they  still  re- 
tain the  characteristics  which  distinguish  them, 
do  they  not? — Yes.  I  followed  Mr.  OatIey*s 
evidence,  and  I  think  he  nusunderstood  your 
question. 


Captain  Geoffrey  L.  Austin,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2662.  Are  you  the  principal  proprietor  of  the 
Seasalter  and  Uam  Oyster  Company  at  Whit- 
stable?— Yes. 

2663.  Is  that  a  very  large  business  ? — It  is  a 
very  large  business ;  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land. 

2664.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  importing  a 
large  number  of  French  oysters  ? — Yes,  a  very 
large  number. 

2665.  Do  you  work  upon  oysters  which  are 
bred  in  your  own  waters  at  all,  or  are  all  your 
oysters  imported  ? — Oh  no,  we  have  natives  and 
Irish  oysters  too. 

2666.  Do  French  oysters  spat  in  your  waters  ? 
—Yes,  I  believe  so. 

2667.  Can  you  distinguish  between  the  progeny 
of  a  French  oyster,  and  the  progeny  of  a  native  ? 
— No,  nor  any  other  man,  scientific  or  not,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  reason  for  it.  Of  the  spat  that 
occurs  on  the  Whitstable  Flats  you  cannot  tell 
one  from  another  in  any  way.  On  one  part  of 
the  flats  every  oyster  is  a  perfect  native  oyster, 
but  if  you  get 'them  lower  down  on  other  parts, 
further  out  from  the  coast,  they  are  a  coarser 
oyster.  They  are  all  alike,  and  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  spat,  and  you  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  come  from  a  native  or  a 
French  oyster. 

2668.  With  regard  to  this  particular  point  we 
are  discussing,  what  is  your  practice  as  to  the  re- 
laid  French  oyster  which  you  sell  during  the' 
British  close  season  ? — We  import  them  in  March 
and  April,  lay  them  down,  and  we  sell  as  many 
as  we  require  during  the  close  season  for  Englisn 
oysters. 

2669.  Do  you  sell  them  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July  ? — Yes. 

2670.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  we  have 
had  with  regard  to  the  condition  these  oyster  are 
in,  during  the  close  season,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

2671.  Do  you  agree  with  that  evidence? — No, 
I  do  not  agree  with  it  at  all,  for  this  reason  :  I 
have  made  inquiries  and  I  estimate  that  there 
are  about  60,000,000  oysters  sold  during  the  close 
time  for  English  oysters,  that  is  from  the  14th 
of  May  to  the  4th  of  August.  The  amoimt 
realised  by  the  saJe  of  these  oysters  is  about 
250,000/.  An  oyster  is  not  like  bread  and  meat, 
a  necessary,  he  is  a  sort  of  luxury  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  perfectly  marvellous  how  anyone  can  come 
and  say  that  people  will  go  on  year  after  year, 
eating  millions  and  millions  of  these  luxuries  that 


Chairman — continued. 

are  not  fit  for  food.  There  is  no  single  case  of 
any  injury  to  health  from  eating  them,  which  has 
been  brought  forward. 

2672.  But  I  want  to  know  if  you  maintain 
that  these  re-laid  French  oysters  are  not  in  spat 
during  these  months  ? — Oh  no. 

2673.  They  are  in  spat  are  they  ? — They  are 
{n  spat. 

2674.  Then  may  I  ask  why,  if  it  is  desirable 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  native  oysters  when  they 
are  in  spat,  it  should  not  also  be  desirable  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  French  oysters  which  are  in 
spat,  and  which  are  taken  off  exactly  the  same 
l^ounds  as  the  native  oysters  are  ? — Because  I  take 
it  in  this  way  :  The  object  of  a  close  time  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  goodness  or  the 
unfitness  of  the  oyster  for  food.  The  close 
time  is  put  on  English  oysters  with  the  view  of 
benefitting  the  English  beds,  and  not  with 
regard  to  as  any  matter  of  health. 

2675.  In  order  to  increase  the  chances  of  a 
successful  spat,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

2676.  But  then  the  spat  coming  from  these 
French  oysters  which  are  laid  there  would  be 
just  as  useful  for  replenishing  these  English 
beds,  according  to  your  own  statement,  would  it 
not  ?-=-Yes.  But  what  I  maintain  in  opposition 
to  that  is  this,  I  do  not  know  what  evidence  the 
Fishmongers*  Company  have  given  ;  but  the 
only  two  reasons  they  have  given  are  that  these 
oysters  are  unfit  for  food. 

2677.  On  that  point  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
this  question.  Do  you  consider  an  oyster  that 
is  either  about  to  spat  or  has  recently  spatted,  fit 
for  food  or  not  ? — ^Ferfectly  fit  for  food. 

2678.  Would  you  eat  it  yourself  ?— That  is 
another  matter.  I  do  not  eat  oysters  in  the 
summer  time  at  all,  spatting  or  not  spatting,  but 
the  proof  that  they  are  fit  for  food  is  that 
millions  and  millions  are  eaten  every  year. 

2679.  They  are  eatable  you  say  ? — Yes. 

2680.  But  a  thing  may  be  eatable,  and  not 
exactly  tasty  ? — Yes. 

2681.  And  therefore  you  can  hardly  call  it 
fit  for  food,  can  you  ? — Fit  for  food  and  tasty 
are  different  things.  You  may  buy  a  very  thin 
chicken  and  he  is  not  good  for  food,  but  he  is 
perfectly  fit  for  food. 

2682.  But  he  will  not  hurt  you,  will  he  ?— He 
is  fit  for  food,  at  any  rate. 

2683.  Then  your  case  with  regard  to  fitness 
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Chairman — continued. 

for  food  is  not  a  very  strong  one  is  it  ? — It  is 
good  enough  ;  people  want  them  and  eat  them. 

2684.  But  you  would  not  eat  them  yourself 
you  say  ? — ^That  is  another  matter  ;  many 
people  do  not  eat  oysters.  If  people  did  not 
like  them  they  would  not  eat  them. 

2685.  I  quite  admit  that.  That  is  the  one 
part  of  the  case  brought  forward,  that  these 
oysters  are  not  seasonable  ? — The  other  reason, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  is  that  foreign  oysters  are 
sold  in  the  close  time  as  English  oysters.  It  is 
perfectly  well  know  to  every^one  interested  in 
the  oyster  trade  that  these  French  oysters  are 
sold  as  English  oysters,  not  only  in  the  close 
time  but  in  the  open  time,  and  how  that  can  do 
any  injury  to  EngUsh  beds  I  cannot  conceiye. 
If  English  oysters  were  sold  as  French  I  could 
understand  it. 

2686.  But  surely  i£  you  allow  during  the  close 
time  French  oysters  to  be  sold  as  English 
natives,  you  put  a  premium  on  the  selling  of 
real  English  natives,  as  natives  too,  during  that 
time^  do  you  not,  therefore  if  you  allow  this 
one  class  of  oyster  to  be  sold  off  your  beds, 
when  the  other  is  prohibited,  do  not  you  give 
encouragement  and  inducement  to  sell  that 
sort  of  oyster  which  you  prohibited  the  sale  of 
by  law? — No,  none  whatever,  and  for  this 
reason.  All  the  oysters  that  are  sold  in  the 
summer  time  are  a  cheap  sort  of  oyster,  about 
4s.  a  100.  You  cannot  buy  an  English  oyster 
for  anything  like  that  sum,  not  even  to  lay 
down.  We  are  at  present  giving  for  oysters 
for  laying  down  purposes,  as  much  as  I2s. 
a  100.  I  nave  never  known  an  oyster,  out  of  all 
the  millions  that  we  have  sold  in  the  close  time, 
sold  above  5s.  a  100,  therefore  it  does  not  open 
the  door  for  selling  English  oysters,  because  we 
give  the  English  fishermen  more  to  lay  them 
down  than  we  sell  them  for  in  the  summer 
months.  Therefore  it  does  no  injury  to  the 
beds  in  that  way.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing an  English  from  a  French  oyster  at 
any  age. 

2687.  Yon  have  a  sea  fishery  committee  I 
believe  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

2688.  What  are  the  views  of  that  oonmiittee 
on  the  subject? — That  committee  is  entirely 
opposed  to  a  close  time  being  established. 
When  the  Fishmongers'  Company  prosecuted 
Mr.  Williamson  for  selling  these  oysters  in  the 
dose  season,  a  meeting  of  the  local  fisheries  com- 
mittee managing  the  Kent  and  Essex  district 
passed  this  resolution  :  ^^  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  the  sale,  in  the  summer  months  of 
foreign  oysters  temporarily  laid  down  on  English 
beds,  falls  within  the  exception  I.  of  Section  IV. 
of  the  Fisheries  (Oysters,  Crab,  and  Lobsters) 
Act,  1877,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  fishermen  and 
others  of  the  Kent  and  Essex  district ;  and  that 
a  letter  be  written  to  the  Fishmongers*  Company, 
stating  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
and  deprecating  any  further  action  on  their  part 
in  enforcing  the  late  decision  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Phillips."  I  may  say  that  we  had  a  meeting  on 
Monday,  and  I  was  deputed  to  come  here  and 
confirm  that  view  entirely. 

2689.  Do  you  consider  that  this  summer  sale 
of  French  oysters  has  caused  any  injury  to  the 
English  beds  ? — None  whatever.     I  think  it  has 
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Chairman — continued. 

not  caused  injury  in  this  way ;  as  I  have 
explained,  the  English  oysters  are  so  much  more 
valuable  ;  if  you  keep  them  till  the  open  season 
you  can  get  9s.  and  lOs.  a  hundred  for  them,  and 
people  will  not  sell  them  in  the  close  season  for 
5s.  even  surreptitiously.  It  would  not  pay  them 
to  do  it.  At  some  out  of  die  way  place,  such 
as  the  Welsh  coast,  there  might  be  a  himdred 
sold. 

2690.  Would  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
the  English  beds  have  been  greatly  depleted  of 
recent  years  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

2691.  You  do  not  think,  I  understand,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  general  close  time  would 
do  anything  towards  improving  the  condition  of 
the  English  beds  ? — I  think  not,  for  this  reason, 
I  have  a  list  here,  and  on  our  beds  at  Whitstable 
for  the  last  10  years,  according  to  our  books  we 
have  had  an  average  of  27,000,000  of  oysters. 

Commander  BethelL 

2692.  Taken  off  your  beds  or  put  into  them  ?  — 
Laying  on  our  beds.  The  Whitstable  Company 
have  a  similar  amount  I  should  imagine ;  anynow, 
they  have  a  very  large  amount.  We  have  had 
no  spat  to  speak  of  since  1859,  therefore  it  is  not 
the  overdredging  that  is  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
oysters.  This  enormous  amount  of  oysters  is 
laid  within  a  space  of  two  miles,  and  we  get  no 
spat  and  have  had  no  spat.  Of  course  if  you 
catch  your  oysters  and  eat  them  you  cannot  have 
them,  but  Whitstable  has  always  been  a  great 
stumbling  block  with  regard  to  the  view  of 
over-dredging  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  scarcity 
of  oysters ;  and  the  consequence  is,  they  get  over 
that  b^  saying  that  Whitstable  is  a  very  eood 
fattening  place  and  no  good  for  breeding.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  reason  for  their  saying  so. 
We  have  had  just  as  large  spats  .in  Whitstable  as 
anywhere  else  in  England,  fuid  now  ii^  Essex 
they  get  spats  every  year,  and  no  where  else  is 
that  Uie  case.  They  say  the  water  is  not  dense 
enough  for  breeding,  but  Professor  Dean,  who  has 
been  m  this  coimtry  from  America  for  the  last  two 
years  studjring  oyster  culture,  has  proved  that  the 
water  at  Arcachon,  and  where  they  get  any 
brood,  is  less  dense  than  in  other  places  where 
they  have  failed  entirely,  which  goes  entirely  in 
favour  of  Whitstable  being  a  good  place  for 
breeding. 

2693.  Would  your  contention  be  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  these  oysters  would  be  the 
means  of  stopping  the  employment  of  a  number 
of  men  ? — Yes,  a  large  number,  and  you  would 
be  doing  an  ii^jury  for  no  possible  use.  May 
I  state  a  case  in  this  way  :  My  own  company,  say, 
sell  a  million  of  oysters  in  the  summer  and  sell 
4,000,000  in  the  open  season.  To  supply  this 
demand  I  import  5,000,000  oysters.  If  you 
enforce  this  close  time  I  shal  no  longer  import 
this  5,000,000,  I  shall  import  4,000,000  only, 
because  I  shall  lose  my  summer  sale,  and  shall 
import  that  number  less ;  therefore  the  beds 
will  have  no  more  oysters  upon  them  than  they 
have  now.  The  beds  will  not  benefit  in  any 
way.  In  fact  the  beds  will  be  at  a  loss, 
because  a  certain  number  of  this  1,000,000  that 
I  sell  in  the  summer  time  spat,  and  the  beds  get 
the  benefit,  if  there  is  any  benefit  from  it,  of 
the  spat  of  the  4,000,000,  and  a  l^ge  number  of 
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Commander  ^^^AeZ/— ^continued. 

the  1,000,000  that  are  sold  in  the  close  time. 
Therefore  you  actually  get  a  better  chance  of 
getting  a  spat  from  these  oysters,  if  the  sale  is 
allowed,  then  if  it  is  stopped.  Another  thing, 
in  Essex  there  are  a  large  number  of  sm^l 
planters  who  import  200,000  or  300,000,  entirely 
for  the  summer  sale.  If  a  close  time  is  enforced 
their  industry  will  be  at  an  end,  and  practically 
destroyed. 

2694.  What  would  you  say  to  doing  away 
with  the  close  time  altogether  for  oysters  ? — I 
should  advocate  it  in  every  way. 

2695.  Would  you  throw  these  months  open 
for  British  as  well  as  foreign  oysters  ? — I  thmk 
it  would  do  no  harm.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
any  good  or  harm.  We  have  had  close  times  for 
the  last  15  or  16  years ;  it  has  not  done  one 
particle  of  good,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  it  has  done  any  good.  We  have  had  in 
Ireland  close  times  and  every  sort  of  regulation 
for  years  and  years  past,  but  the  Irish  fisheries 
are  practically  extinct.  None  of  these  regulsr- 
tions  that  I  know  of  have  done  any  good  what- 
ever, and  they  have  never  been  proved  to  have 
done  9efFf  good.  Where  a  close  time  is  of  any 
use  t\»t  sibne  as  it  is  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames, 
HkftC  close  time  is  practically  enforced  and  kept 
by  the  fishermen  themselves.  There  was  no 
close  time  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  from 
1868  to  1877,  but  there  was  a  close  time  kept 
just  as  strictly  as  it  is  now. 

2696.  Do  you  attribute  the  decline  of  the 
British  oyster  beds  simply  to  unfavourable 
climatic  conditions  for  spatting? — Yes,  to  nothing 
else.  I  have  bred  them  in  ponds  and  in  various 
ways.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  bred  every 
year  no  doubt,  but  it  is  so  very  small  in  number, 

•that  it  practically  makes  no  difference  to  the 
breed  whatever. 

2697.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
so  far  as  ovsters  are  concerned,  to  do  away  with 
all  regulations  and  limititations  whatever? — I 
think  so  ;  I  think  it  would  do  no  harm  and  do  no 
good.  In  France  they  have  abolished  a  close 
time;  in  America  they  have  a  close  time  for 
public  beds  but  no  close  time  for  private  beds. 
Except  in  two  States  in  America  you  can  sell 
all  the  year  round.  This  close  time  which  is 
proposed,  to  be  enforced  really  affects  private 
beds  only.  There  is  one  thing  I  think  people 
do  not  realise  exactly,  and  that  is  this:  they 
tried  exactly  the  same  same  system  that  they 
carry  out  at  Arcachpn  and  Auray,  at  12  places  in 
France ;  in  10  of  those  the  system  was  a  total 
failure  and  has  been  all  along  the  northern  coast 
of  France.  The  only  two  places  where  it  has 
been  successful  are  at  Auray  and  at  Arcachon. 
That  arises  no  doubt  from  some  conditions  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  and  no  one  else.  People 
have  their  ideas,  but  have  no  knowledge  of  it, 
and  I  say,  by  enforcing  this  close  time,  which  is 
proposed  by  the  Fishmongers'  CJompany,  you  will 
be  destroying  a  large  industry  which  I  say 
amoimts  to  a  quarter-of-a-million  a  year  very 
nearly,  and  gives  employment  to  numberless 
people,  principally  of  the  working  class.  These 
oysters  are  sold  almost  entirely  in  seaside  places 
by  barrow-men  as  they  are  called.  You  will 
therefore  be  destroying  this  industry  entirely, 
and  for  practically  no  benefit  whatever. 


Sir  Albert  RoWt 

2698.  Assuming  that  you  are  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  a  constant  open  time  would  be  desirable, 
are  there  any  objections  which  apply  to  the  sale 
of  native  oysters  in  that  time  which  would  not 
apply  to  imported  oysters  ? — There  are  no  ob- 
jections to  it  that  I  see,  because  it  would  have 
no  effect. 

2699.  But  assuming  you  are  wrong  on  that 
point;  I  do  not  say  you  are  ;  can  you  distinguish 
Detween  the  case  of  native  oystera  and  foreign 
imported  oysters  ? — No,  I  see  no  difference,  and 
I  see  no  benefit  that  a  close  time  would  have. 
If  people  wish  to  deplete  their  beds  and  sell  their 
oysters  they  have  ample  time  to  do  it  in  the 
open  season. 

2700.  But  should  not  the  close  time  apply  as 
much  to  the  foreign  imported  oysterj*  as  to  native 
ones  ? — Possibly  it  should. 

2701.  So  that  if  it  were  right  to  have  a  close 
time  at  all,  the  advantage  would  apply  to  the 
foreign  imported  oyster,  as  well  as  to  the  native  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  might  remark  that  there  has  been 
no  instance  proved  in  which  there  has  been  any 
quantity  of  spat  arising  from  the  French  oysters. 
When!  say  spat  I  mean  small  oysters  fixed  and 
fiourishing. 

Chairman. 

2702.  That  was  a  point  upon  which  the  last 
witness  spoke  very  confidently,  and  told  us  the 
reverse? — But  they  were  in  a  pond.  I  have 
bred  them  myself  in  ponds,  thousands  and 
millions  of  th(m,  and  brought  them  up  to 
maturity  ;  but  that  is  entirely  artificial.  I  have 
bred  these  oysters  myself ;  I  know  the  place 
where  it  was  done,  and  all  about  them.  We 
have  tried  to  breed,  and  I  am  trying  to  breed 
in  ponds  this  year,  but  the  spat  only  occurs  about 
once  in  twelve  years. 

^\v  AlbeH  RoUit. 

2703.  But  oysters  can  be  bred  under  all  con- 
ditions, can  they  not ;  they  have  been  bred  in 
cellars  constantly,  have  they  not  ?  — Yes  j  I 
think  you  have  done  so  yourself. 

2704.  The  various  conditions  are  enormous  as 
to  the  conditions  of  breeding,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  no  one  has  any  knowl^ge  as  to  what  the 
conditions  are  ;  not  even  scientific  men. 

'2705.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  of 
oysters  of  the  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  veneration, 
could  not  an  expert  distinguish  the  mature 
oyster  (I  do  not  mean  the  spat)  even  at  that 
length  of  time  ? — No. 

2706.  You  do  not  think  80?~No;  he  would 
not  have  the  smallest  chance  of  doing  it. 

2707.  Do  you  venture  to  say  that  in  your 
firm  opinion,  there  is  no  distinction  whatever 
that  a  naturalist  could  determine  ? — I  think  not, 
not  between  a  French  and  an  English  oyster. 

2708.  Or  a  Portuguese  oyster? — les,  they 
are  a  different  species  altogether. 

2709.  In  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  oyster, 
you  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ? — No. 

2710.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  close  time  in 
Portugal  ? — 1  could  not  say.  Portugal  I  did  not 
think  of.  It  is  a  country  which  is  of  very  little 
moment,  or  affects  us  as  regards  the  trade. 
These  Spanish  oysters  all  come  from  Arcachon 
I  think,  very  few  come  from  Portugal. 
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Sir  AUfert  Rollit — continued. 

2711.  Is  there  a  continuance  of  the  export 
from  America  to  the  French  beds  at  present? 
— I  think  not  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
American  oysters  imported  into  France.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  one. 

2712.  Are  they  imported  here  direct? — Yes. 

2713.  In  large  quantities  ? — Yes. 

2714.  The  first  system  was  to  import  them, 
and  lay  them  down  at  Granville  I  think  ;  I  think 
that  was  the  first  port  to  receive  them  from 
America,  and  they  came  from  here  ? — I  never 
heard  of  any  being  imported  to  France. 

2715.  1 1  so  happens  that  the  first  cargo  that 
came  that  way,  my  firm  brought  from  America  ? 
— Yes,  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  busi- 
ness to  any  extent. 

Commander  BethelL 

2716.  As  I  understand,  both  from  you,  and 
Captain  Anderson,  there  has  been  no  considerable 
amount  of  spat  since  1859  ?  —  No. 

2717.  Do  not  you  think  that  tends  to  show 
that  there  must  be  something  that  people  do  not 
understand  about  the  breeding  of  oysters,  in 
order  that  such  a  condition  of  thmgs  should  have 
held  for  so  many  years.  Do  not  you  think  it 
very  likely  that  oyster  companies  and  people 
who  take  oysters  are  doing  something  they  ought 
not  to  do  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  it  simply  means 
that  nobody  knows  anything  about  oysters.  It 
has  been  the  case  from  time  immemorial.  I 
should  very  much  doubt  whether  the  oldest  man 
in  Whitstable  can  recollect  three  spats  of  any 
considerable  dimensions. 

2718.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  the 
period  or  the  cycle  is  about  20  or  25  years  ? — No. 
The  last  decent  spat  before  the  large  one  of 
1859, 1  think,  occured  in  1843  or  1846.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  which  year  it  was.  Then  there 
was  something  like  eleven  or  twelve  years 
before  that  again,  but  in  those  intervals  there 
was  little  or  none. 

2719.  Has  that  been  the  result  of  observations 
all  over  the  world,  where  these  things  are 
taken  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  mimy  observations  made,  to  tell  the  truth. 

2720.  Had  not  scientific  people  given  their 
attention  to  this  question  ? — I  think  not. 

2721.  To  an  outsider  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  we  have  had,  and  it  would  strike  one, 
there  must  have  been  something  very  wrong  or 
foolish  done  ?— This  scarcity  of  spat  is  imiversal. 
It  is  not  in  one  place  or  two  plac-es,  it  is  aU  round 
the  coimtry ;  and  it  is  just  the  same  in  France 
except  the'Arcachon  and  Auray  district ;  there 

.  is  no  other  place  where  they  get  any    spat  in 
France. 

2722.  With  reference  to  your  observations 
upon  a  close  time,  do  you  not  think  that,  primd 
facie^  it  would  be  much  better  there  should  be  a 
close  time  for  all  sorts  of  breeding  creatures; 
and  do  not  you  think  that  a  case  ought  to  be 
made  against  having  a  close  time  ratner  than 
a  case  made  for  enforcing  a  close  time  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  the  scientific  gentlemen  are  going 
to  say,  but  Professor  Huxley  is  at  the  top  rung 
of  science,  and  he  is  entirely  opposed  to  close 
times.  He  says  they  are  perfectly  useless.  He 
said  so  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883,  and 
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Commander  Bettiell — continued. 

I  have  no  doubt  would  say  so  now.  What  he 
said  in  1883  has  turned  out  to  be  perfectly  true. 
All  these  close  times  lead  to  crimes  and  offences 
committed  by  the  men,  and  they  have  been 
proved  to  be  practically  useless. 

2723.  Is  not  that  rather  a  dogma  of  yours  ? — 
I  do  no  think  it  is  a  dogma  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
the  fact ;  it  is  the  practical  fact  and  not  a  dogma 
of  mine  in  any  way. 

2724.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
the  other  way  ? — That  a  close  time  has  been  of 
any  use  ? 

2725.  I  speak  generally  ?— If  I  could  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  I  should  have  asked 
them  to  produce  a  single  case  in  which  a  close 
time  has  been  of  any  benefit.  I  think  they 
would  fail.  I  know  of  no  case  myself  and  I 
think  I  have  studied  oysters  as  much  as  most 
people  practically. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

2726.  With  regard  to  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  lack  of  spat,  in  the 
vears  when  there  has  been  a  good  supply  has  it 
been  traced  iu  any  way  to  a  hot  summer  or 
warm  spring  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  ? — It  has 
not  been  really  proved  I  think.  People  believe 
that  you  want  heat  because  where  they  get  spat. 
In  Holland,  for  instance,  the  waters  get  up  to  68 
and  70  degrees  and  a  little  above.  It  does  the 
same  at  Arcachon  and  Auray ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  places  where  it  gets  to  that 
heat  where  there  is  no  spat ;  and  again  in  Essex 
where  the  water  does  not  sometimes  reach  that 
temperature  they  have  more  or  less  spat. 

2727.  Are  there  any  indications  this  year  of 
any  spat  ? — None  whatever. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2728.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  in  your 
opinion  the  close  time  is  merely  advantageous 
for  breeding  purposes? — I  can  see  no  other 
fancied  benefit  which  cau  arise. 

2729.  Do  you  consider  an  oyster  injurious  to 
eat  at  that  particular  period  ? — Not  in  the  least. 
I  think  that  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  millions  of 
these  oysters  have  been  eaten  year  after  year  for 
years  past. 

2730.  You  say  these  imported  oysters  that  are 
sold  in  the  close  season  are  sold  at  very  low 
prices,  do  you  not  ?r— Yes. 

2731.  Does  not  that  almost  pre-suppcise  that 
they  are  recognised  as  an  inferior  article  at  that 
particular  penod  of  the  year? — No,  because  in 
many  instances  we  have  to  sell  them  in  the  open 
season  afterwards,  quite  as  cheaply  or  cheaper. 

2732.  The  same  oyster? — The  same  oyster  in 
the  open  season  is  sold  very  frequently  at  the 
same  price.  These  French  oysters  are  delicate 
and  will  not  stand  the  Winter,  and  if  planters 
have  much  stock  left  in  hand  they  will  sell  it  for 
little  or  nothing,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
losing  it. 

2733.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  French 
oysters  are  sold  in  the  close  season  as  English 
oysters  ? — That  has  been  done  no  doubt.  You 
will  see  the  notices  in  the  shops.  There  was  a 
notable  instance  a  little  while  since  announcing 
"  Whitstable  natives,  fresh  daily." 

Q  2734.  What 
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Mr.  K^/xr&^— continued. 

2734.  What  are  the  authorities  doing,  do  you 
think,  to  allow  an  English  oyster  to  be  exposed 
as  such  during  the  close  season  ? — I  do  not  know. 
The  authorities  would  have  to  prove  that  they 
were  English. 

2735.  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  offering  an  Eng- 
lish oyster  for  sale  an  illegal  act,  or  should  not 
it  be  made  so  in  your  opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  a 
jury  would  convict. 

2736.  Then  you  say  there  is  no  temptation  to 
sell  English  oysters  in  the  close  season  in  conse- 
quence of  the  price  being  so  low  ?  —  Yes  and 
practically  they  aie  not  sold.  Those  that  are 
caught  are  sold  to  the  owners  of  private  beds  to 
lay  down.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
on  the  west  coast  of  Wales  or  in  any  out  of  the 
way  place,  if  a  fisherman  catches  oysters  when 
trawling,  he  would  not  sell  them,  but  he  would 
not  sell  them  as  foreign  oysters.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  such  a  thing  is  absolutely  unknown. 

2737.  You  think  that  would  be  so  insignificant 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  talking  about,  do  you  ? 
—Yes. 

2738.  Let  us  assume  that  the  prices  were 
much  higher  for  these  imported  oysters  would 
not  there  be  a  temptation  then  for  English  people 
to  get  the  benefit  of  a  sale  in  the  close  season  at 
remunerative  prices  ? — I  think  it  would  be  prac- 
tically nil,  because  the  English  oysters  on  public 
beds  now  are  so  scarce  that  there  is  practically 
no  dredging  for  them  ;  and  you  cannot  catch  any 
quantity  except  by  dredging.  You  catch  a  few 
oysters  in  shnmp  trawling,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  practically  there  is  no  dredging  for  them.  If 
they  did  so  I  think  it  would  be  a  far  better  way 
to  stop  that  by  prosecutions  by  the  police  than 
to  destroy  a  large  industry  like  there  is  in  the 
sale  of  these  foreign  ovsters,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  a  very  small  part. 

Major  Jones. 

2739.  But  you  are  against  a  close  season  of 
any  kind  anywhere  are  you  not  ? — I  am  against 
them  so  far  that  I  think  they  have  been  tried 
for  years  and  years,  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  benefit  accruing  to  anybody  from  a  close 
season. 

Mr.  Kearhy, 

2740.  In  vour  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  English  beds  the  imfavourable 
climatic  conditions  ? — Certainly  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  production. 

2741.  Do  I  understand  that  this  great  spat 
we  have  heard  about  in  1859  was  quite  excep- 
tional ? — It  was  a  very  exceptional  spat. 

2742.  Fish  spat  every  year,  do  they  not  ? — 
Oysters  breed  every  year. 

2743.  But  the  spat  does  not  germinate  ? — The 
spat,  apparently,  as  far  as  you  can  see,  is  per- 
fectly good  when  the  oyster  throws  it  from  the 
shell,  and  it  floats  about,  but  it  never  comes  to 
anything.  It  never  fixes,  and  never  gets  fixed 
on  anything,  and  if  it  does,  it  dies  off. 

2744.  Has  any  suggestion  been  made  by  any- 
one experienced  in  this  business  as  to  what  were 
the  favourable  conditions  in  1859  ? — Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  who,  of  course,  was  the  authority, 
said  it  was  heat  and  tranquility  ;  that  was  ms 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

theory;  but  Mr.  Buckland  did  not  know,  nor 
any  one  else,  I  am  quite  sure. 

2745.  The  heat,  I  suppose,  would  be  at  the 
very  period  when  the  oysters  were  spatting  ? — 
Apparently.  In  Holland,  they  never  look  to  get 
any  spat  fixed  unless  the  water  is  up  to  68 
Fahrenheit. 

2246.  Was  the  Spring  of  that  year,  1859,  a 
very  fine  one  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2747.  Is  it  on  record,  do  you  know  ? — I  believe 
it  was  a  very  hot  summer.  I  have  been  trying 
oyster  experiments  for  the  last  20  years,  in 
various  ways,  and  have  spent  a  good  many 
thousands  of  pounds  in  doing  so.  I  ou  get  a 
certain  result  one  year,  and  the  next  year,  with 
apparently  precisely  the  same  conditions,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen,  certainly,  of  weather  and  temperature, 
and  so  on ;  the  resmts  are  precisely  the  reverse. 

2748  Has  no  one  been  able  to  diagnose  the 
cause? — I  think  not,  in  fact,  I  am  certain 
not. 

2749.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
American  fisheries  ? — Not  much,  personally. 

2750.  Have  you  ever  visited  them  yourself? — 
No. 

2751. — ^Do  they  catch  enormous  quantities 
there  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  getting  rapidly  fished 
out,  I  think. 

2752.  Have  they  oysters  quite  as  good  as  our 
native  oysters  ? — They  think  so,  but  we  do  not. 
English  people  do  not,  because  they  giv^e  28f.  a 
hundred,  for  natives,  and  4#.  for  Americans. 

2753.  There  are  some  very  fine  oysters  in 
America,  are  there  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  require 
cultivating,  and  are  of  a  smaller  species 
altogether. 

2754.  But  the  American  oyster  that  comes  to 
this  coimtry  is  not  representative  of  the  best 
oyster  they  produce,  is  it?  — Noj  I  think 
not. 

Major  Jones. 

2755.  Do  you  consider  that  the  French  oyster 
is  approximately  as  good  in  flavour,  and  as  good 
an  article  of  diet  as  the  English  oyster  ? — -It  is 
just  as  good  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  an  English  oyster  bv  any  means. 

2756.  Is  it  inferior  in  flavour  ? — Yes  ;  it  is 
inferior  in  flavour.  After  being  on  ^English 
beds  for  three  or  four  years,  he  becomes  nearly 
as  good  as  a  native,  but  he  never  reaches  the 
character  of  a  native.  He  reaches  it  in  size  and 
shape,  when  oysters  get  old  they  begin  to 
grow  deep,  and  round,  and  very  plump.  Their 
bodies  grow,  but  their  beards  remain  stationary, 
and  they  become  in  form  and  appearance  as  good 
as  a  native ;  but  they  never  get  the  same  flaTOur. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2757.  Not  q[uite  so  good? — No. 

2758.  But  it  improves,  does  it? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 


2759.  You  said  you  did  not  think  a  close 
season  was  of  any  value,  and,  of  course,  ob- 
viously unless  the  spat  is  going  to  germinate,  it 
does  not  matter  much  about  destroying  the  fish 
when  they  are  pregnant,  but  when  the  happy 
season  comes  when  you  get  a  good  spat  it  womd 
become  largely  important  not  to  have  destroyed 
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Mr.  Robert  Price — continued. 

the  oysters  that  were  pregnant,  would  it  not  ?— 
It  would  in  this  way  :  it  has  not  that  effect 
really,  because  you  can  never  dredge  an  oyster 
bed  clean  ;  it  will  not  pay.  You  always  get 
to  that  level  when  it  does  not  pay  to  dredge  it, 
and  I  say,  and  am  backed  up  by  authorities, 
that  there  are  always  enough  oysters  on  an 
oyster  ground  left  to  produce  a  good  spat. 

2760.  But  still  there  would  be  less  spat  about  of 
course  if  you  have  destroyed  the  oysters  ? — Of 
course  I  am  not  going  to  argue,  you  cannot  get 
more  spat  from  20  oysters  than  from  one. 

2761.  With  reference  to  the  questions  asked 


Mr.  Robert  Price — continued, 
you  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  as  to  whether  the  same 
argiunent  does  not  apply  with  regard  to  prohi- 
biting the  sale  of  fish  you  import  from  abroad, 
I  presume  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  you  im- 
port the  fish  for  your  own  advantage  and  not  for 
the  national  benefit  ? — Certainly. 

2762.  And  i£  you  were  not  going  to  be  able 
to  sell  them  for  your  advantage,  you  would  not 
import  them  at  all  ? — No.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  stopping  the  sale  of  these  im- 
Eorted  oysters,  which  are  merely  a  matter  of 
uying  and  selling,  and  dredging  your  conunon 
beds  or  your  public  beds  to  sell  mem. 


Mr.  Joseph  Edwabd  Richardson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2763.  You  are  Deputy  Mayor  of  Brightling- 
sea,  I  think,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2764.  Have  you  a  number  of  small  oyster  im- 
porters there  ? — Yes. 

2765.  Have  you  a  statement  which  you  would 
like  to  read  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

2766.  Will    you  kindly   do    so?— I,    Joseph 
Edward  Richarason,  of  the  town  of  Brightling- 
sea,  63   years  of  age,  have  been  in  trade  as 
oyster    merchant    and    planter    for   42    years. 
During  the  former  years  I  was  mostly  engaged 
in  planting  and  cultivating  native  ware  for  the 
Kentish  trade,  buying  my  stock  from  the  public 
dredging  groimd  at  the  estuary  of  the  Black- 
water,  Essex.     In  course  of  time  native   stock 
failed,    and     I   was    then    compelled    to    turn 
my  attention  to  buying  and  planting   second- 
class   oysters.       I    stocked   my    grounds    from 
the      following       places: — Inverness,       Leith^ 
Bosham,  Portsmouth,    Jersey,    Swansea,   Dub- 
lin,     Arklow,    Belmullet     and     other    places. 
Each  and  all  of   these    oyster  grounds    were 
under     strict     close     time     all     the     summer 
months,   and  yet  so    far  as  a    supply  of    the 
smallest    quantity     of     oysters     is     concerned 
they  are  all  out  of  existence.     I  supplied  my 
trade  with  these  second-class  oysters  prmcipally, 
until  the  jear  1880,  when  my  supply  from  those 
towns  failed.     From  the  year  1880  up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  been  compelled  to  draw  all 
my    stock    and    supply    from    foreign   oysters, 
Americans,  Spanish,  and  French,  for  sale  during 
the  summer  months.     And  in  all  the  years  of  my 
experience  I  can  truthfully   say  that   I    have 
never  seen  an  American  oyster  spawning  or  in 
the  slightest  way  show  any  indication  of  spawn- 
ing or  sickening,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
for  American  oysters  to  spawn  in  our  British 
waters.     The  summer  months  is  the  time  when 
the  stored  foreign  oysters  are  in  their  best  and 
finest  condition,  and  have  recommended  them* 
selves  to  the  British  public,  so  that  it  is  grown 
up  to  a  very  great  trade.     Liverpool  imported 
in    one    year    from    America    no    fewer  than 
122,498  barrels,  averaging  1,200  oysters  in  each 
barreL     Five  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  during  the  summer  months  at  Blackpool, 
and  one  firm  alone  averages  its  wage-sheet,  at 
Cleethorpe    to   amount  to  2,000/.    during    the 
summer  months.     I  represent,  from  Brightling- 
sea    a   small  area ;    thirty   merchant  planters, 
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some  of  them  employing  10  men,  apd  the  quantity 
of  foreign  oysters  stored  about  fifteen  millions, 
all  for  summer  trade.  I  believe  to  stop  the  sale 
of  foreign  oysters  in  English  waters  during  the 
summer  months,  or  for  any  time,  would  be 
ruination  to  hundreds  of  oyster  planters,  would 
throw  thousands  of  honest  aged  men  out  of  work, 
probably  to  fall  on  the  parish ;  would  stop  the 
circulation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in 
commerce,  and  would  deprive  the  public  and 
all  pleasure- seekers  of  a  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
nutritious  food 

2767.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  eating  these 
foreign  oysters  during  the  summer  months  your- 
self ?— Yes. 

2768.  Do  you  find  them  in  good  condition,  and 
fit?— Yes. 

2769.  And  not  watery  ?— No. 

2770.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  French 
oyster  ? — The  French  I  am  not  so  versed  in. 

2771.  You  only  speak  of  the  American  and 
Portuguese,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

2772.  Do  you  know  they  are  of  a  different 
species  to  the  French  oyster  ? — Yes. 

2773.  Would  your  opinion  also  hold  with 
regard  to  the  French  oyster  ?— In  what  way  ? 

2774*  Would  you  object  to  a  close  time  for 
the  French  oyster  ? — I  should  not  be  in  favour 
of  a  close  time  at  all. 

2775.  Would  you  throw  the  beds  open, 
whether  British  or  foreign  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
should  for  natives,  because  the  quantity  of  natives 
is  restricted ;  but  the  quantity  of  foreign  im- 
ported is  not  restricted.  We  have  more 
foreigners  to  put  into  the  market.   ' 

2776.  Do  you  believe  that  an  oyster  about  to 
spat,  or  that  hasjust  spatted,  is  perfectly  good  for 
human  food  ? — 1  never  saw  an  American  oyster 
spatting. 

2777.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  question  of 
Americans.  I  am  putting  Americans  and  Portu- 
guese on  one  side,  and  I  am  speaking  of  other 
oysters  generally.  Would  vou  like  to  eat  a 
native  just  about  to  spat? — Wo. 

2778.  You  would  not  do  it,  would  you?— No. 

2779.  Would  you  eat  a  French  oyster  about 
to  spat  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2780.  You  would  object,  you  told  the  Chair- 
man, to  eat  a  native  oyster  or  a  French  oyster 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

about  to  spat  ? — ^Yes ;  because  of  course  the 
native  oysters  are  closed.  It  is  a  close  time 
when  they  are  spatting. 

2781.  Do  I  understand  you  to  contend  that 
the  oysters  which  you  import,  the  Portuguese 
and  American  oysters,  are  not  in  a  similar  con- 
dition to  these  oysters  in  England  which  are 
protected  by  a  close  season  ? — I  do  not  quite 
lollow  your  question. 

2782.  I  wUl  put  it  in  another  way.  We  have 
a  close  season  in  England  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  enabling  these  oysters  to  breed ;  is 
not  that  so  F-r-Yes. 

2783.  Are  the  oysters  that  come  from 
America,  or  do  American  oysters  and  Portuguese 
oysters  spat  at  similar  periods  of  the  year  ? — I 
never  saw  them;  I  never  eaw  an  American 
oyster  spat. 

2784.  Is  there  no  evidence  to  prove  their 
spatting  time.  I  presume  there  must  be  evidence 
to  prove  what  is  the  spatting  time  of  American 
oysters  and  Spanish  oysters.  Have  you  ever 
heard  what  is  their  spatting  season? — Do  you 
mean  in  America  or  in  England  ? 

2785.  No,  in  America? — No  doubt  it  is  in  the 
summer  time. 

2786.  You  think  it  is  the  same  time,  do  you? 
— I  should  think  so. 

2787.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact, 
speaking  from  your  own  point  of  view,  that  the 
oyster  which  comes  from  America,  or  from 
Spain,  at  the  Fame  time  of  the  year,  is  perfectly 
palatable  to  you,  and  yet  you  would  not  risk  the 
experiment  of  eating  an  English  oyster  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year.  Do  you  think  the  sea 
voyage  alters  their  condition? — No,  the  question 
was  put  to  me  whether  I  would  eat  them  when 
in  a  sickening  state  ;  and  an  oyster  is  not  always 
in  a  sickening  state  at  the  same  time  of  the  year, 
some  may  be  sick  and  some  not.  They  are  not 
all  sick,  but  some  may  be  ;  and  I  repeat  I  have 
never  seen  an  American  oyster  sick  or  in  any 
way  tending  towards  it,  and  I  have  opened  them 
every  day  in  the  summer  and  eaten  a  few. 

2788.  May  I  take  it,  if  in  America  you  were 
asked  to  partake  of  an  oyster  about  to  spat,  you 
would  partake  of  it  ? — I  should  take  them  if  I 
saw  them,  and  found  they  were  not  in  full  spat. 

2789.  Would  that  apply,  as  regards  yourself, 
to  English  oysters  ? — \  es. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

2790.  Then  there  is  a  period,  you  think,  in  the 
spatting  and  after  the  spatting,  in  which  you 
would  eat  an  English  oyster  or  an  American 
oyster  ? — Yes. 

2791.  Then  what  is  the  period  in  the  spatting, 
and  after  the  spatting,  that  you  would  not  eat  an 
English  oyster? — When  I  open  an  English 
oyster  and  see  all  the  spat  hanging  round  about 
it,  I  should  not  eat  it ;  out  if  it  was  not  in  that 
forward  state  I  should  eat  it,  or  if  it  had  emitted 
the  spawn  and  was  filling  itself  up  a  little,  I 
should  eat  it  then. 

2792.  It  would  be  by  observation  that  you 
exercise  your  own  judgment,  would  it  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

2793.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about 
the  failure,  in  connection  with  the  native  oysters? 
— No,  no  more  than  the  other  speakers  have 
done ;  the  climatic  influences  and  the  water  being 
too  cold  and  so  on.  We  have  had  more  native 
spat  in  our  river  three  years  back  than  there  lias 
been  for  the  last  30  years. 

2794.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  American  spat 
imported  does  very  well  ?  —  You  mean  the 
American  oysters  imported  ? 

2795.  Yes?— Yes,  they  do. 

2796.  But  that  the  English  oysters  do  not  do 
so  well  either  at  Colchester  or  down  at  Whitstable, 
is  that  so  "^ — We  do  not  work  them  at  all  in  the 
summer  time ;  we  do  not  try  to. 

2797.  You  know  nothing  about  Irish  oysters, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  a  good  many  oysters 
from  Ireland  in  my  time,  but  not  lately,  because 
there  are  none. 

2798.  Where  do  you  get  your  oysters  from 
now  ? — Mostly  all  from  America  and  Spain. 

2799.  None  from  Ireland? — No,  none  from 
Ireland. 

2800.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Irish 
oysters  go  to  France,  to  Arcachon  ? — No,  I  had 
agents  in  Arklow  a  few  years  ago  when  they 
were  to  be  bought  there,  and  from-  Belmullet  and 
from  all  over  that  part. 

2801.  But  you  know  nothing,  I  imderstand, 
about  Irish  oysters  or  Irish  spat  being  laid  ?— 
No,  nothing. 

2802.  The  evidence  you  have  given,  I  under- 
stand, has  been  mainly  in  connection  with  foreign 
spat  ? — With  foreign  oysters. 


Mr.  Sydney  Barber  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2803.  I  think  you  have  a  statement  drawn  up 
by  the  Oyster  Trade  Committee  which  you  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

2804.  If  you  will  hand  it  in  it  shall  be  printed 
as  an  appendix? — Shall  I  read  the  latter  part  of 
it  on  the  subject  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  ? 

2805.  As  I  imderstand,  the  statement  is  drawn 
up  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
they  all  agree  with  it.  {The  statement  was 
handed  in.) 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 

2806.  Are  you  against  the  way  in  which  the 
case  was  decided  in  the  High  Court? — No;  it 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  trade.  The  question 
was  as  to  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  these  oysters 
in  close  time,  and  the  court  decided  in  favour  of 
the  trade,  and  against  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany's contention. 

2807.  You  represent  the  trade,  do  you  not  ? 

That  is  so.    I  am  Hon.  Secretary  of  the   Oyster 
Trade  Committee. 

2808.  Are 
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Chairman, 

2808.  Are  you  engaged  in  this  trade  vourseK  ? 
I  have  some  oyster  grounds  at  Brightlingsea  in 
Essex,  and  I  buy  and  sell  oysters  on  commission 
at  Billingsgate  Market. 

2809.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  the  evi- 
dence we  have  heard  from  Captain  Austin  and 
Mn  Bichardson? — There  are  some  things  I 
should  like  to  call  the  Committee's  attention  to. 
One  is  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
oysters  in  spawn,  as  it  affects  the  public. 

2810.  Do  you  mean  as  a  question  of  the 
wholesome  food  ? — Partly  that  and  partly  the  way 
the  thiuK  works.  If  I  have  two  lots  of  French 
oysters  m  my  groimd  at  Brightlingsea,  in  the 
summer  time  I  go  and  have  a  look  at  them  and 
open  25  or  so  of  them.  If  I  find  there  are  only 
one,  two,  or  three  oysters  in  spawn,  I  go  on 
selling  them. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

2811.  You  mean  two  or  three  out  of  26,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  if  the  number  in  spawn 
is  very  small.  If  I  come  to  the  next  lot  and 
find  a  larger  proportion,  something  like  15  or  20 

rjr  cent.,  enough  to  prejudice  the  sale  of  them, 
say,  "  We  wul  let  this  lot  be."  The  reason  of 
that  is  not  from  any  consideration  for  the  public, 
so  much  as  the  fact,  that  if  I  sell  these  oysters 
with  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  spawn  to  my 
customers,  wno  have  to  open  them,  they  would 
all  complain  very  loudly  about  the  waste,  because 
they  would  have  to  throw  out  so  many.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  public  do  not  get  the  oysters 
in  spawn  at  all,  because  when  a  man  opens 
oysters  in  a  shop  and  comes  to  one  that  is 
spawny,  or  thin,  ne  throws  it  on  one  side  and 
opens  another. 

Chairman. 

2812.  What  proportion  of  the  oysters  are  in 
spat? — It  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  season. 
In  very  hot  weather  more  of  them  spawn  than  at 
other  times ;  but  I  never  knew  them  all  spawn. 

2813.  Would  you  agree  that  an  oyster  just 
having  spawned  or  about  to  spawn  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  eat  ? — The  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
desirable,  but  whether  the  public  gets  it.  Our 
contention  is  the  public  does  not  get  it. 

2814.  I  want  to  know  if  you  tmnk  it  desirable 
food  ? — I  should  say  if  a  man  ate  a  bushel  of 
them,  so  long  as  he  did  not  eat  the  shells  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  him.  There  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  an  oyster  in  spawn 
and  an  oyster  not  in  spawn,  except  that  one  is  not 
so  fat  as  the  other.  There  is  nothing  deleterious 
or  poisonous  about  it. 

2815.  An  oyster  that  has  just  spawned  is  a 
very  thin,  watery,  insignificant  thing,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  comes  imder  the  same  category  as  a  thin 
oyster.  They  are  all  thrown  out,  so  that  the 
public  does  not  get  them,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
they  are  in  any  way  hurt. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

2816.  That  is  if  they  are  opened  in  the  shop; 
but  if  you  take  your  oysters  home,  what  then  ? — 
Xou  can  easily  see  if  an  oyster  is  in  spawn. 

2817.  What  would   you   say   to   doing  away 
0.93. 
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with  the  close  season  altogether,  as  far  as  natives 
are  concerned  ? — I  think  close  times  of  any  sort 
are  a  mistake. 

2818.  Would  you  do  away  with  them  alto- 
gether ? — Yes.  It  works  in  this  way :  the 
minute  you  shut  up  an  oyster  fishery  it  begins 
to  get  foul  and  dirty,  gets  smothered  up  in  mud 
and  filth,  starfish,  and  mussels,  and  whelks ;  and 
the  result  is  if  a  spat  comes  the  things  are  nearly 
all  destroyed  ;  they  fall  into  the  mud  and  get 
smothered.  To  my  mind,  it  is  entirely  a  question 
of  cleanliness  both  with  native  and  foreign 
oysters.  They  spawn  more  or  less  each  year, 
but  on  account  of  the  dirty  state  of  the  bottoms 
of  our  rivers,  and  of  course,  in  addition,  the  cold 
summer  seasons  we  have  had  lately,  the  spat  does 
not  live. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2819.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  reason 
that  the  spawn  now  fails  is  owing  to  the  uncleanli- 
ness  of  the  beds,  brought  about  by  the  close 
season? — Yes,  and  the  long  time  which  has 
elapsed  now  since  there  has  been  anything  like 
a  fall  of  spat.  At  Brightlingsea  when  I  was  a 
boy  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  failure 
of  oyster  spat  at  all.  They  never  expected  such  a 
thing. 

2820.  Do  I  imderstand  that  at  that  time  there 
was  no  close  season  ? — There  was  no  close 
season. 

2821.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  con- 
tend that  the  close  season  causes  the  bed^  to  become 
unclean,  and,  consequentlv,  when  there  is  a  fall 
of  spat  it  becomes  smothered,  and  dies ;  is  that 
it? — Yes;  that  and  the  cold  weather  together. 
We  have  had  a  close  season  for  native  oysters 
now  for  15  years,  and  the  price  of  native  oysters 
is  285.  a  hundred,  wholesale. 

2822.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
the  other  witnesses,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

2823.  Have  you  heard  them  say  that  the  fre- 
quency of  the  spawning  is  at  intervals  from  15  to 
20  years,  and  that  that  has  been  the  experience 
for  the  last  40  or  50  years  ? — There  are  a  few 
oysters  every  year ;  but  what  is  called  a  spat  is 
when  there  is  a  general  fall  all  over  the  place. 
We  have  not  had  a  good  spat  since  the  one  in 
1859  which  we  have  heard  about  to-day. 

2824.  Even  prior  to  that  it  was  very  infre- 
quent, was  it  not  ? — No  ;  it  was  fairly  steady. 

2825.  And  it  has  onlv  failed  since  1859,  you 
think  ? — 1859  was  the  last  good  spat  they  had. 

2826.  Can  you  tell  me  the  year  that  the 
close  time  was  introduced  ? — 1877. 

2827.  How  do  you  account  for  the  infre- 
quency  of  the  spatting  from  1859  to  the  year 
1877  ? — I  account  for  it  partly  by  the  cold 
summer  seasons,  and  partly  irom  the  dirty  state 
of  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers. 

2828.  I  understand  you  to  be  arguing  that  a 
close  season  causes  the  rivers  to  become  foul  ? — 
Yes.  After  1859,  which  was  the  last  good  spat, 
the  oysters  left  off  spatting,  and  there  was  no 
spat  next  year.  They  did  not,  however,  leave 
off  selling  oysters ;  they  went  on  catching  the 
oysters  until,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
they  cleaned  out  the  best  part  of  them.  Then 
when    they    got    to    90    few,   people   let  them 

Q  3  alone, 
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Mr.  Kearletf — continued. 

alone,  and  then  the  places  got  smothered  up  with 
mud  and  rotten  weeds,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  oyster  fishery. 

2829.  But  the  leaving  the  ground  alone  would 
not  occur  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the 
spat  in  1859,  would  it?  The  ground  would 
continue  to  be  worked  for  some  time  after  that  ? 
— The  spat  of  1859  lasted  them  several  years,  of 
course,  and  was  not  worked  out,  perhaps,  for  five 
or  six  years. 

2830.  And  the  grounds  were  being  worked  all 
the  year  roimd,  were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2831.  And  yet  in  spite  of  that  the  spat  failed, 
did  it  ? — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
spat  failed  at  first,  because  of  the  cold  summers, 
just  as  these  French  oysters  spawn  when  the 
water  is  hot  and  not  when  it  is  cold. 

2832.  You  do  not  contend,  do  you,  that  the 
failure  is  entirely  due  to  the  close  season,  during 
which  the  rivers  get  foul,  but  that  it  is  due  to 
climatic  reasons  ? — I  think  the  two  together. 

2833.  But  to  some  extent  you  think  the  close 
season  is  responsible,  because  during  that  period 
the  rivers  have  been  neglected  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

2834.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  foul- 
ness of  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  helps  to  pre- 
vent the  oyster  living,  have  you  not  ? — It  helps 
to  prevent  the  spat  which  falls  in  the  summer- 
time from  living ;  it  is  smothered  in  the  mud  and 
dirt. 

2835.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Irish  rivers 
and  estuaries  ? — No,  not  much.  There  are  very 
few  oysters  there  now,  but  there  used  to  be 
plenty.  All  the  old  Irish  oyster  fisheries  are 
things  of  the  past.  They  have  all  gone  in  the 
same  way,  owing  to  neglect  and  the  failure  of  the 
spatting,  and  they  never  will  be  any  better  until 
somebody  takes  the  trouble  to  clean  the  place  aU 
up,  and  make  a  clean  bottom  for  the  spat  to  fall 
on. 

2836.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Cork 
harbour  is  full  of  oysters? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  fact. 

2837.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  anchor 
of  the  old  "  Revenge "  was  heaved  up,  the 
crew  absolutely  got  sick  through  eating^  too 
many  oysters  ? — I  should  think  it  is  very  likely, 
if  they  got  them  from  an  anchor. 

2838.  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  about  Irish 
oysters  ? — I  think  the  same  explanation  applies 
to  the  whole  of  the  oysters. 

2839.  You  say  there  are  none  to  be  had,  do 
you? — No,  «r  I  should  have  them  myself,  and  I 
cannot  get  any.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  get  any  quantity. 

2840.  Of  course  you  know  about  Arcachon  ? 
—Yes. 

2841.  Are  you  aware  that  Insh  oysters  are 
at  present  being  exported  from  Cork  to  Ar- 
cachon ? — Not  now.  Oysters,  I  am  told,  went 
originally  from  Ireland  to  Arcachon,  and  it  was 
from  the  Irish  oysters  which  went  to  Arcachon 
that  the  French  breed  started ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  any  going  there  lately. 


Dr.  Tanner — continued. 

2842.  None  for  the  last  couple  of  years  ? — 

No. 

2843.  Do  you  know  a  man  called  O'Leary,  of 
Cork  ? — I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

2844.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  send  for  a 
little  evidence  on  this  point.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  Kerry  oysters  bei^  ex- 
ported there? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
about  it. 

2845.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
foreign  oysters  that  were  laid  down  in  the 
estuary  of  Cork,  the  American  oysters  that  have 
been  sold  in  London  ? — I  have  never  seen  any. 

2846.  Are  any  of  these  foreign  oysters  that 
are  laid  down  one-tenth  part  as  good  as  any 
native  product  ?— They  are  of  a  different  class 
altogether. 

2847.  I  mean  your  Portugese  or  your  Ameri- 
cans ? — It  depends  which  way  you  look  at  them. 
Doctors  will  tell  you  that  a  !r  ortuguese  oyster  is 
the  best  of  the  lot.  They  say  they  contam  more 
nutriment  than  the  best  native  going. 

2848.  Would  you  eat  them  yourself  if  you 
were  really  hungry  ? — I  have  eaten  thousandjs  of 
them.  I  might  prefer  a  steak  if  I  was  very 
hungry,  but  I  have  eaten  a  great  many  of  them. 

Conunander  Bethell. 

2849.  Your  evidence  is  entirely  in  conflict  with 
that  of  Captain  Austin  on  the  point  of  the 
spatting  of  oysters  at  long  intervals  of  time.  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  when  you  were  a  lad 
oysters  used  to  spat  every  year,  or  that  it  was 
expected  they  would  ? — Thej^  used  to  expect  it, 
and  used  to  get  it  at  Brightlmgsea. 

2850.  I  also  imderstand  that  you  do  not  put 
down  the  want  of  success  of  spat  to  climatic 
conditions  so  much  ? — Yes,  I  put  the  two  things 
together;  the  cold  weather  does  not  allow  the 
oysters  to  spawn  so  much  as  they  would,  and 
when  they  do  spawn  the  dirty  state  of  the  bottom 
kills  them. 

2851.  But  between  1860  and  1870,  and  up  to 
the  middle  of  1880,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  1880, 
we  had  some  remarkably  fine  warm  weather,  did 
we  not  ? — Yes. 

2852.  Does  not  that  rather  militate  against 
the  theory  that  these  long  intervals  of  successful 
spatting  are  due  to  climatic  considerations  ? — I 
do  not  sajr  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  climatic 
considerations,  but  to  the  two  things,  as  I  have 
said.  The  warm  weather  did  not  last  long 
enough. 

2853.  But  you  think  that  climatic  considera- 
tions play  an  important  part,  do  you  not  ? — Yes, 
because- the  things  will  not  spawn,  except  in  hot 
weather.- 

2854.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  other 
reason,  except  the  close  time  and  the  climatic 
considerations,  which  have  induced  this  failure  in 
spatting  during  the  last  30  years  ? — With  regard 
to  the  French  oysters,  the  case  is  different  &oin 
natives.  The  French  oysters  are  of  a  tenderer 
kind  altogether.  They  will  not  stand  anything 
like  the  amount  of  frost  that  a  native  wiU.  When 
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Mr.  Barber. 


[  Continued. 


Commander  Bethell — continued. 

the  frost  comes,  the  French  oyster  is  the  first 
to  go. 

2855.  The  failure  of  spat  has  been  the  same 
in  the  native  oyster  as  in  the  French,  has  it  not  ? 
— There  has  been  always  a  certain  amount  of 
spat  amongst  the  natives  every  year,  but  substan- 
tially it  has  failed.  There  has  been  no  large 
quantity. 


Chairman* 

2856.  I  understand  that  off  the  £ssex  coast 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  spat  every  year,  and 
that  the  Essex  coast  is  a  most  fruitful  spatting 
ground  ;  is  that  the  case  ? — Yes ;  they  get  spat 
there  nearly  every  year,  I  think,  at  Bumham, 
and  those  rivers.  They  did  down  the  reason  as 
beine  that  the  water  coming  over  the  Malpin 
Sands  makes  it  unnaturally  warm. 


Mr.  Charles  Petrix,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

2857.  Are  you  engaged  in  a  large  trade  in 
connection  with  American  oysters  in  Liverpool  ? 
—Yes. 

2858.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  trade  ? 
— Seventeen  years. 

2859.  Would  you  look  with  alarm  at  any  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  the  sale  of  American  oysters 
in  this  country  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  be  verj  much 
alarmed  if  there  was  anything  to  prohibit  it. 

2860.  On  what  ground?— On  the  ground  of 
the  size  to  which  the  trade  has  grown.  For, 
instance,  the  planting  of  American  ovsters  com- 
menced about  1874,  and  since  then  it  has 
increased  very  much.  At  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1877,  there  had  onlj 
been  a  very  few  American  oysters  relaid  in  this 
country,  and  since  then  it  has  increased.  Now 
there  are  about  130,000,000  of  American  oysters 
imported  annually  into  Liverpool,  and  out  of 
that  130,000,000  about  100,000,000  are  trans- 
planted  in  the  beds. 

2861.  Whereabouts  ? — Cleethorpes  is  a  large 
place.  I  myself  have  a  bed  at  Fleetwood.  Then 
Carlingf  ord,  in  Ireland.  Then  there  are  some  at 
Cork  Harbour,  and  some  at  Sligo. 

2862.  For  what  length  of  time  are  these 
oysters  generally  relaid  before  they  are  sold  in 
this  country? — We  begin  to  put  them  down 
about  the  Ist  March  and  finish  about  the  middle 
of  May.  I  ffenerally  like  to  clear  all  out  by 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  because  we 
really  only  warehouse  them  on  the  shore  when 
we  cannot  import  direct  from  America  when  the 
weather  is  so  not. 

2863.  And  also  on  account  of  the  American 
close  time,  I  beUeve  ? — The  American  close  time 
is  on  the  public  grounds  in  America,  not  on  the 
private  grounds,  but  we  could  not  possibly  import 
them  from  America  between  the  months  of  May 
and  October  on  account  of  the  heat. 

2864.  Then,  in  fact,  all  the  oysters  that  you 
import  in  one  spring  are  cleared  out  before  the 
following  autumn,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

2865.  During  the  time  that  they  are  laid 
down  in  your  beds,  have  you  ever  seen  signs  of 
spatting  r — Never ;  I  have  watched  them  most 
minut3^  ;  I  go  over  them  every  week  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  or  seen  one  spat. 

2866.  Unlike  the  British  oyster,  the  American 
oyster  is  imisexual ;  is  not  that  the  case  ? — I 
have  heard  so;  I  cannot  say  that  that  is  the 
case,  and  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  spats  in 
America  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  our  oysters 
spat  here. 

0.9d. 


Chairman  —continued. 

2867.  You  think  there  are  male  and  female 
oysters  among  the  Americans,  do  you  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  so. 

2868.  That  is  not  the  case,  but  at  any  rate 
your  view  is  that  the  transplantation  to  this 
country  stops  the  spatting  process  altogether  ? — 
Yes :  you  see  we  put  them  into  very  shallow 
water.  For  instance,  my  oysters  are  all  dry  at 
low  water,  and  these  oysters  come  out  of  fi-om 
10  to  20  fathoms  of  water  in  America ;  so  that 
there  is  a  great  change  from  deep  to  shallow 
water. 

2869.  Do  they  improve  in  the  English  waters, 
or  fall  ofi*? — ^They  improve  very  much.  They 
fatten  up  very  much  in  the  summer  :  in  fact,  in 
the  hot  weather  in  the  summer  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  they  are  in  the  best  condition. 

2870.  Do  they  take  their  chance  or  do  you 
anything  in  the  way  of  artificially  feeding  them  ? 
— They  take  their  chance.  If  a  storm  comes 
on  and  they  are  sanded  over,  we  rake  them 
up  and  keep  them  clean.  They  do  best  with 
fresh  water,  and  we  plant  them  principally 
on  the  estuaries  of  rivers  where  they  get  fresh 
water. 

2871.  So  far  as  you  know  there  has  been  no 
proposal  at  present,  has  there,  to  extend  the  close 
time  to  American  oysters  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
the  Fishmongers*  Company  mean  to  do.  From 
what  I  have  heard  them  say  to-day  they  say  they 
want  an  absolute  close  season.  1  do  not  know 
whether  that  applies  to  American  oysters  or  not. 
I  know  they  did  us  a  great  deal  of  injury  last 
season, 

2872.  But  still  there  is  no  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  an  American  oyster  and  an 
European  oyster,  is  there  ? — Any  one  can  dis- 
tinguish an  American  oyster,  I  think.  I  have  a 
sample  here  of  one.  This  is  an  oyster  which  has 
been  laid  in  Carlingford  for  over  two  years,  and 
this  is  an  oyster  which  has  just  come  from 
America  direct  bv  the  "  Campania  '*  {producing 
some  samples).  The  black  spots  in  the  shell  of 
the  oysters  are  the  same  altnough  one  has  been 
relaid  in  Irish  waters  for  two  years ;  the  spot 
has  not  been  obliterated  in  any  way.  It  is  easily 
identified,  and  anybody  can  teU  the  difference. 

Commander  BethelL 

2873.  What  is  the  distinction? — This  spot. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

2874.  Is  that  a  bluepoint? — Mo,  an  East 
River. 

Q  4  2875.  la 
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Commander  BethelL 

2875.  Is  the  black  spot  a  peculiarity  in  all 
American  oysters  ? — Yes ;  the  black  spot  inside 
the  shell,  and  on  both  shells. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

2876.  Does  that  black  spot  apply  to  the  Balti- 
more oysters  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2877.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
oyster  trade,  except  the  American  oyster  trade  ? 
— Very  little.  We  do  nothing  in  French  oysters 
in  the  north  of  England,  they  prefer  the  Ameri- 
can oyster  altogether  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  trade  employs  a  great  number  of  people. 
We  have  these  beds  in  Ireland  and  England,  and 
1  alone  spend  4,000/.  a  year  in  wages  on  them. 

2878.  At  any  rate  I  understand  you  are  here 
to  protest  against  any  restriction  in  the  wav  of 
close  time  being  placed  on  the  oysters  in  which 
you  deal? — Yes,  very  strongly;  and  I  may  say 
that  I  am  only  a  delegate  from  all  the  people  in 
the  north  of  England  who  are  engaged  in  the 
oyster  trade. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

2879.  Do  you  believe  in  eating  oysters  in 
summer? — les,  when  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition. I  eat  American  oysters  occasionally 
when  I  go  to  the  beds  and  see  them  opened ;  I 
very  often  eat  them. 

2880.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  consump 
tion  of  oysters  in  America.  Are  they  eaten  in 
America  during  the  summer  ? — Yes.  They  open 
them  in  New  York,  and  put  them  into  cans  of 
ice  and  send  out  great  train  loads  of  them  as  far 
as  San  Francisco.     I  have  seen  them  going. 

2881.  Do  you  think  any  fish  ought  to  be 
eaten  during  the  time  of  spatting? — But  they 
are  not  spatting.  The  American  oyster  does  not 
spat  at  afi  in  this  coimtry. 

2882.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  oysters 
that  are  laid  at  Ballynamacarra,  at  the  back  of 
Queenstown  Island  ?— I  have  sold  a  lot  of 
American  oysters  to  a  man  named  O'Leary  of 
Blackrock,  who  transplanted  them  there,  and  I 
think  he  does  fairly  well  He  continues  to  do 
it  every  year. 

2883.  There  is  a  market,  is  there  ? — Yes,  he 
sends  them  to  England  principally. 

2884.  Do  you  sell  more  in  winter  or  in  summer  ? 
— In  summer. 

2885.  Why?— There  are  about  130,000,000 
imported  altogether  ;  we  transplant  about 
100,000,000  of  those,  and  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  we  sell  about  40,000,000  ofF  the 
beds.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  total  trade  in 
the  country.  Taking  those  oysters  at  the  price 
at  which  they  are  sold  to  the  public,  those 
40,000,000  would  come  to  about  160,000/. 

2886.  Are  you  aware  if  the  French  oysters, 
when  laid  down,  are  reproductive  ?— Yes.  I 
believe  they  are  reproductive. 

2887.  At  Bally nacarra,  the  place  I  have  told 
you  of  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

2888.  That  is  the  place  in  the  Harbour   of 


Dr.  jTann^r— continued. 

Cork  where  the  American  oysters  are  laid  down* 
which  fetch  a  very  top  price  ? — Yes  ;  but  they 
are  only  imported  there  to  fatten,  not  to  breed. 
The  industry  of  the  planting  of  these  foreign 
oysters  would  not  interfere  with  the  industry  in 
Irish  natives. 

2889.  How  much  a  thousand  do  you  pay  ?— 
For  what  ? 

2890.  For  your  American  oysters  ? — We  do 
not  buy  them  by  the  thousand  ;  we  buy  them 
by  the  barrel  in  America. 

2891.  How  many  would  there  be  in  a  barrel? 
—They  run  from  1,200  to  1,300. 

2892.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  them  ? — They 
cost  26s. ;  they  vary  in  price. 

2893.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Arcachon 
oysters  ?— No,  nothing. 

'  2894.  How  long  do  you  leave  the  oysters 
down  to  make  any  profit  out  of  them  ? — We  put 
them  down  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  as 
soon  as  the  barrels  stop  coming  from  America, 
we  begin  to  take  them  up  again  and  sell  them 
by  the  end  of  October;  that  is,  about  two  or 
three  months. 

2895.  Do  you  think  the  oyster  becomes  really 
changed  and  better  in  the  course  of  that  two  or 
three  months? — It  has  more  flavour,  I  think, 
than  when  it  comes  direct :  it  fattens  them ;  they 
fatten  up  very  well. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2896.  Do  the  oysters  get  out  of  condition 
during  the  transport  from  America  ? — Some- 
times they  do  if  the  weather  is  very  warm,  or 
they  are  not  stowed  in  a  cool  place  on  board  the 
steamers. 

2897.  Is  there  anything  done  to  the  barrels 
during  the  transport ;  they  are  transported  in 
barrels,  are  they  r — Yes. 

2898.  Will  the  oyster  live  without  any  treat- 
ment or  feeding  ? — Yes ;  they  are  packed  very 
firmly  down,  and  they  cannot  open  their  shells 
at  all. 

Commander  BethelL 

2899.  They  are  packed  close,  are  they  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2900.  Is  there  any  moisture  put  in  them  ? — 
None  whatever.  There  is  a  small  hole  in  the 
top  and  bottom  of  each  barrel  to  admit  of  a  little 
ventilation. 

2901.  Then  the  oyster  is  actually  foodless  the 
whole  time,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

2902.  How  long  would  it  live  in  that  condi- 
tion ? — It  just  depends  on  the  weather.  If  the 
weather  is  pretty  cool,  and  they  are  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  they  would  live  for  three  or  four 
weeks. 

2903.  Then  you  simply  shoot  them  out  into 
these  beds,  do  you  ? — i  es. 

2904.  Do  you  pitch  them  out  any  how  ? — Oh, 
tio  ;  we  spread  them  all  over  the  bed ;  we  scatter 
them  pretty  thinly.  / 

2905.  And  the  water,  I  understand  jTou  to  say, 
is  not  very  deep  ? — They  are  quite /dry  at  low 
water  spring  tides.  J 

2906.  You 
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Mr.  Keaxley — continued. 

2906.  You  lay  them  out  when  the  beds  are 
dry,  I  presume  "N— Yes.  Sometimes  we  spill  them 
out — ^it  just  depends.  If  our  steamer  comes 
when  it  is  high  water  we  spill  them  over  the  side 
of  the  boatj  and  rake  them  over  when  the  tide 
goes  out 

2907.  You  take  them  straight  away  from  the 
ship  to  your  beds,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

2908.  Do  you  unload  them  at  Liverpool  ? — 
Yes.  We  send  a  great  many  by  railwav,  and 
others  are  sent  by  boat  to  Ireland,  and  Fleet- 
wood, and  those  places. 


Dr.  Tanner. 

2909.  You  have  no  system  of  laying  these 
oystersdown,  I  understand  ?  —In  what  way  do  you 
mean? 

2910.  You  said  they  were  spilled  out? — ' 
Yes,  they  are  spilled  out  over  tne  side  of  the 
steamer. 

291 1.  Does  it  matter  whether  they  fall  upside 
down  or  not  ? — Not  a  bit. 

2912.  How  many  do  you  lose  per  thousand  ? 
— We  lose  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

2913.  Is  that  all?— That  is  all;  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  but  that  is  about  the 
average. 


Mr.  Sidney  Johnson,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2914.  Your  father,  I  believe,  was  manager  of 
the  Medina  Oyster  Fisheries,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

2916.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  those  beds? 
-Yes. 

2916.  And  you  know,  I  believe,  a  good  deal 
about  oyster  fisheries  generally,  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

2917.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
whether  an  oyster  which  is  about  to  spat  is  fit 
for  human  food  or  not  ? — I  shoiild  not  think  it 
was  myself. 

2918.  Can  you  give  me  any  case  of  anybody 
becoming  imwell  from  eating  such  oysters  ? — ^1 
have  seen  people  sick  before  now  from  eating 
spawning  oysters. 

2919.  You  are  sure  it  is  from  eating  spawning 
oysters  ;  not  from  eating  too  many  ?— No ;  they 
liave  only  had  one  or  two. 

2920.  And  you  think  that  it  was  from  eating 
the  oyster  that  is  going  to  spawn  ? — I  do. 

2921.  In  your  experience  do  you  find  these 
French  ovsters  spawn  when  they  are  laid  down 
in  English  beds  ? — Yes. 

2922.  Do  you  think  the  same  conditions  that 
apply  to  the  English  oyster  ought  to  extend  to 
tne  French  oyster  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2923.  Do  you  think  that  the  close  time  which 
is  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  English  oyster 
should  also  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  these 
foreign  oysters  ? — Quite  so. 

2924.  Can  you  tell  me  of  your  own  experience, 
any  cases  which  prove  the  spatting  of  the  French 
oyster  ? — Yes.  I  can  prove  that  in  1887  there  was 
a  heavy  fall  of  spat ;  I  was  there  at  the  time. 

2925.  How  lon^  was  it  after  these  oysters  were 
laid  down  that  uiey  spatted? — I  should  think 
about  seven  days. 

2926.  Would  you  consider  that  those  oysters 
were  already  sick  when  they  were  laid  down  ? — 
No  doubt  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  oysters 
would  be  sickening,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
getting  on  for  spawning  when  we  received  them. 

2927.  Then  you  coidd  not  consider  that  as 
proving  that  these  oysters  developed  spat  in 
British  waters,  covli  you  ? — They  did  develop  it 
there. 

0.93. 
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2928.  Thev  shed  it  in  British  waters,  but  they 
developed  it  before  they  were  brought  there,  did 
they  not? — It  would  not  be  developed  imless 
they  brought  it  alive.  The  spawn  was  only  in 
the  head  of  the  fish.  Of  course  an  oyster 
throws  spawn  off  every  year,  and  unless  the  water 
was  good  enough  to  keep  the  spawn  alive  it 
would  not  be  any  good. 

2929.  I  understand  these  ponds  are  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  spat? 
—  Yes,  for  breeding. 

2930.  And  the  water  is  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, is  it  not? — We  do  not  want  to  get  it 
too  high. 

2931.  What  temperature  do  you  keep  it  at? 
—62^  to  68^ 

2932.  Do  you  take  precautions  with  regard  to 
filtration  ana  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

2933.  Describe  those? — We  have  a  large 
grating  outside  the  sluice,  with  charcoal  and 
shingle  and  chalk,  and  the  water  runs  through 
that,  and  then  through  the  sluice,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  sluice  it  has  to  go  through  a  wire 
grating.  I  can  show  you  some  of  the  wire 
grating  if  you  wish. 

2934.  Do  you  a^ee  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Oatley  as  to  the  time  the  spat  takes  to  develop, 
and  as  to  its  floating  for  five  or  seven  days  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  right. 

2935.  Then  that  it  settles  at  the  bottom  and 
develops  very  quicklv  ? — Yes. 

2936.  So  that  in  the  course  of  three  months  it 
would  be  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  and  more  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  that  myself. 

2937.  Are  you  able  to  distinguish  a  French- 
bred  oyster  from  a  native? — les,  in  our  own 
waters. 

2938.  And  the  produce  of  them  ? — Yes,  in  our 
own  waters  I  can. 

2939.  Up  to  any  age  ? — Yes,  after  I  have  seen 
them  first  going  off  and  I  have  been  there  all 
the  time,  I  can  pick  them  out  from  any  other 
oyster. 

2940.  Even  when  they  get  to  be  four  or  five 
years  old  you  say  ? — Yes. 

2941.  Then  there  you  differ  from  Mr.  Oatley, 
because  Mr.  Oatlev  said  after  two  years  he 
could  not  ? — I  should  think  he  could  on  his  own 
ground ;  in  fact,  I  know  he  can. 

R  2942.  Then 
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Chairman — continued.  Chairman — continued. 

2942.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  2943.  What  do  jou  sell  your  half-castes  as, 

to  sell  as  native  oysters,  French-bred  oysters? —  French    or    natives? — We     call    them    second 

It  woidd  be  possible   to  sell  them  as  a  native  natives ;  we  do  not  call  them  first  natives, 
oyster.     After  they  are  bred  in  our  waters  they 

would  be  natives;  or  rather,  they  would  be  half-  2944,  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add 

caste.  to  your  evidence  ? — No. 
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Mr.  Abthub  Davies  Bebbinqton^  repealled ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2945.  I  think  you  can  now  rather  supplement 
the  evidence  you  gave  three  weeks  ago  on  the 
subject  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  capture  and  sale  of  immature  fish 
in  foreign  countries,  can  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have 
had  answers  to  nearly  all  my  inquiries  now.  I 
have  already  stated  that  in  Denmark  and 
Prussia  the  existing  law  is  carried  out. 

2946.  Can  you  tell  us  how.  By  what  body  is 
it  enforced  ? — I  do  not  know  in  Germany ;  but  in 
Denmark  it  is  under  the  supervision,  at  any 
rate,  of  Captain  Drechsel,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Fishery  Department. 

2947.  Have  they  a  special  police  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — No,  I  imagine  not.  I  have  no  definite 
information,  but  the  Act  is  strictly  carried  out, 
and  persons  who  infringe  it  are  prosecuted,  so  I 
am  informed. 

2948.  But  who  are  the  people  the  Government 
employ  to  secure  its  eniorcement,  because  the 
question  of  police  is  a  very  difficult  one  in  all 
these  matters  of  Sea  Fisheries  ? — That  I  have 
not  inquired  into.  My  only  inquiry  was  directed 
to  the  fact  whether  prosecutions  were  instituted, 
and  I  am  told  that  they  are.  In  France,  from 
Ae  inquiries  I  have  made  from  French  fisher- 
men, r  think  the  law,  which  is  an  old  one,  is 
very  seldom  enforced.  In  Holland  it  is  enforced. 
My  informant  stated  he  had  been  looking  into 
the  matter,  and  he  found  that  in  1892  no  prosecu- 
tions had  been  instituted,  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  have  been  a  large  number  of  prosecutions 
in  previous  years,  from  my  previous  inquiries, 
ana  I  believe  an  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to  how 
it  was  that  there  were  no  prosecutions  in  1892. 
'I  asked  my  colleague  to  go  over  to  Ostend  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  state  of  the  case  in  Belgimn. 

I  had  had  a  letter  previously,  giving  the  names  of 

II  persons  who  had  been  prosecuted  imder  the 
regulations  up  to  September  1892;  but  I  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  those  prosecutions  were 

2)ecially  for  the  offence  of  taking  undersized 
sh,  and  I  find  that  they  were.     The  authorities 
there  say  that  they  had  but  little  trouble ;  that  they 
instituted  those  few  prosecutions  at  the  com- 
a93. 


CAairma/i^-continued. 

mencement,  that  they  instituted  them  more  as  an 
advertisement  than  anything  else,  and  that  since 
then  they  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
carrying  out  the  law  with  regard  to  imdersized 
fish. 

2949.  The  fishermen,  then,  have  accepted  the 
law  there,  have  they  ? — They  have  accepted  it 
entirely.  In  fact,  it  was  hinted  that  they  might 
some  day  increase  the  minimimi  size. 

2950.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  was 
given  on  both  sides  with  regard  to  the  oyster 
fisheries,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

295 1 .  Have  you  yourself  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  case  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties  ? — My  opinion  is,  having  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  of  the  working  of  close 
seasons,  that  a  close  season  is  of  very  little  use  if 
you  make  too  many  exceptions  to  it,  and  that  in 
this  case  the  exception  of  oysters  which  have 
been  laid  down  on  English  beds  must  be  fatal  to 
the  due  working  of  a  close  season  if  that  excep- 
tion is  to  be  maintained.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
all  oysters  of  the  European  kind.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  Portugese  and  American  oysters  at 
this  moment,  but  certainlv  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  oyster  beds  it  would  be  desirable  to  for- 
bid the  sale  of  any  European  oysters  during  the 
close  season. 

2952.  You  would  make  it  universal  during  the 
close  season  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
and  Portuguese  oysters,  I  imderstand,  would  you 
not  ? — Yes,  I  would  make  it  universal. 

2953.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
of  abolishing  the  close  season  altogether  and 
throwing  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  oysters  open 
throughout  the  year  ? — Oyster  fisheries  now  are 
in  a  very  bad  state ;  they  are  getting  worse 
every  day. 

2954.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  the  close 
season  was  instituted  in  1878,  am  I  not? — In 
1877  I  think  it  was. 

2955.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  institution 
of  that  close  season  during  14  or  15  years  has 
been  of  any  service  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  certainly. 

b2  It 
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Chairman— continued. 

It  has  retarded  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries, 
but  that  certainly  is  going  on  at  a  very  great 
rate,  and  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  if 
a  close  season  was  abolished  altogether  the 
fisheries  would  suffer  very  much.  It  is  a 
great  point  to  be  able  to  secure  a  certain  fall  of 
spat,  and  I  do  not  attribute  the  want  of  spat,  as 
has  been  done  by  several  witnesses,  solely  to  the 
climate.  The  cumate  probably  is  on  an  average 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  spat  was 
productive,  but  the  beds  have  been  very  much 
dredged  out ;  the  old  oysters  have  been  removed, 
the  oyster  shells,  and  any  loose  matter  to  which 
the  oysters  covld  adhere,  have  been  removed, 
and  so  the  beds  have  got  silted  up.  And  although, 
as  the  Committee  have  been  told,  the  oysters  spat 
every  year,  the  difficulty  is  that  in  the  most 
favourable  localities  for  oysters  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  adhere  to.  Therefore  although  the 
spat  is  good  enough  in  itself,  it  falls  upon  barren 
ground, 

2956.  But  still  that  is  a  difficulty  which  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  the  oyster  companies  to 
remedy  by  putting  in  material  for  the  spat  to 
adhere  to,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  easy  in  a  pond, 
and  that  accounts  for  the  evidence  which  shows 
you  can  always  breed  oysters  in  a  pond  because 
there  you  keep  the  spat  in  for  the  week  or  less, 
during  which  it  floats  and  then  it  drops  upon  the 
prepared  ground.  But  at  Whitstable  the  oysters 
spat  every  year,  and  the  spat  comes  to  nothing 
at  Whitstable,  because  the  tide  carries  it  away 
down  to  Heme  Bay,  which  accounts  for  a  certain 
amount  of  spat  which  is  annually  foimd  at  Heme 
Bay. 

2957.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  the  superiority 
which  is  found  in  ponds  to  the  mere  fact  of  the 
water  being  warmer,  do  you? — The  tempera- 
ture of  course  has  a  great  effect,  but  the  main 
cause  why  our  natural  oyster  beds  have  been 
so  depleted,  I  think,  is  because  the  substances 
to  which  the  spat  can  attach  itself  have  been 
removed.  We  have  had  great  complaints  of  late 
with  regard  to  an  oyster  fishery  on  the  coast 
of  Essex,  where  the  companies,  who  have  Several 
Orders  for  private  fisneries,  have  no  doubt 
bought  from  the  fishermen  the  cultch  which  has 
been  dredged  up  on  this  open  water,  and  com- 
plaints are  made  that  the  open  water  will  soon  be 
as  incapable  of  retaining  the  spat  as  other 
places. 

2958.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  for 
this  state  of  things  with  regard  to  oysters  ? — It 
is  a  matter  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  I  am  verv 
anxious  to  see  someting  done,  and  I  think 
through  the  medium  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees something  may  be  done.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  that  thev  should  have  larger  powers  of 
regulation  of  the  public  ovster  fisheries.  I 
am  also  anxious  to  diminish  the  expense  of* 
obtaining  Orders  conferring  rights  of  several 
fisheries  under  the  Act  of  1868,  and  to  de- 
crease the  size  of  the  areas  for  which  those 
Orders  are  granted,  so  that  there  may  be  more 
chance  of  their  being  better  worked.  At  present 
the  whole  thing  has  been  a  failure.  The  areas 
granted  have  been  very  large ;  large  portions  of 
them  have  been  neglected.  When  the  oysters 
have  been  dredged  out  portions  of  them  have 


Chairman — continued, 
been  left  alone  and  become  foul,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  the  spat  to  attach  itself  to.  A  large 
number  of  them  have  been  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  very  few  of  the  remainder 
are  doing  well.   One  or  two  of  them  are  doing  welL 

2959.  Can  you  at  all  sketch  out  the  powers 
which  should  be  riven  to  the  district  Fishery 
Committees  and  the  sort  of  regulations  which 
you  think  it  would  be  useful  for  them  to  make  ? 
— It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
to  make  a  complete  scheme ;  but,  speaking 
generallv,  I  take  what  I  mentioned  the  other 
day  as  tne  most  pressing  thing,  namely,  to  enable 
them  to  make  regulations  (induding  mussels  with 
the  ovsters)  as  to  the  sizes  at  which  shellfish 
may  be  taken  from  the  beds,  as  to  where  those 
that  are  undersized  should  be  deposited,  as  to  the 
removal  of  cultch,  and  where  any  cultch  which  is 
fished  up  should  be  deposited  again.  I  thii:^ 
with  the  powers    they    already    possess    those 

Sowers  if  judiciously  exercised  might  do  a  good 
eal  towards  improving  the  public  fisheries. 

2960.  We  have  heanl  a  good  deal  about  the 
difference  between  foreim  oysters  and  British 
oysters.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  power 
of  distinguishing  between  one  and  the  other  ?— 
At  first  there  is,  but  then  you  can  distineuish 
the  oysters  from  different  beds  in  England.  I 
have  here,  if  the  Committee  care  to  see  them,  a 
few  specimens  showing  the  entirely  different 
character  of  oysters  from  different  estuaries  in 
England.  The  European  oyster  is  one  all 
through,  but  takes  a  diflrerent  character  in  France 
to  what  he  does  at  Whitstable  or  Colchester, 
but  at  Falmouth  the  English  oyster  has  very 
much  the  character  of  the  French.  You  can 
distinguish  them,  but  they  are  much  alike.  That 
is  a  French  oyster;  tliat  is  a  French  oyster 
relaid  in  English  waters,  showing  the  greater 
growth  which  has  been  made  in  Englai^.  That 
IS  a  Whitstable  native,  but  it  has  been  dead 
about  eight  months  and  has  lost  the  green  colour 
which  one  invariably  sees  on  the  Whitstable 
oyster.     {The  Witness  produced  ipecimens.) 

Commander  BetbelL 

296L  Is  that  a  full-sized  Whitstable  oyster  ? 
— Some  of  them  are  a  little  larger,  but  that  is 
about  the  average  size.     This  is  a    Colchester 
native,  and  that,  too,  having  been  the  same  time 
out  of  the  water,  has  lost  its  darker  colour.    They 
disting^h  these  ovsters,  not  by  their  shape  but 
by  their  colour.     This  is  a  Dutch  oyster.     The 
Dutch  oyster,  I  believe,  came  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  originally,  and  the  Arcachon  oyster  came, 
I  believe,  from  different  places  in  the   United 
Elingdom.     Here  is  a  Falmouth   oyster,    taken 
between    Falmouth  and    Truro.      That    shows 
the    same    sort    of    growth    which     is     shown 
upon   a  French    oyster    deposited    in     £n£4ish 
waters.      It  is    a   very  rapid    growth.        jThat 
addition  to  the  shell  is  supposed  to   have  been 
made   in  about  three  months.      (7%e    Witness 
produced  further  specimens.) 

2962.  That  oyster  is  not  an  oyster  which  has 
been  moved  from  somewhere  else,  is  it  ? — No,  it 
is  an  English  oystet. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 
2968.  Did  you  say  that  the  Dutch    oysters 
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Mr.  Buchanan — coatinued. 

were  originally  Scotch  oysters,  taken  over  to 
Holland  and  cultivated  there?— I  understand 
that  they  were  taken  within  the  century  from  the 
Firth  ot  Forth. 

2964.  And  that  the  Arcachon  oysters  were 
originally  taken  from  Great  Britain  ?  —Yes ;  a 
large  number.  It  was  originally  stocked  from 
Great  Britain.  Many  years  ago,  before  all  the 
French  regulations  were  made,  and  before  the 
Government  took  the  question  up,  the  French 

Zter    fisheries  were  almost  valueless.      Now 
y  have  removed  many  of  their  restrictions, 
because  they  say  they  have  got  as  many  oysters 
as  they  know  what  to  do  with. 
Chairman. 

2965.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  close 
seasons  which  are  in  force  in  foreign  countries 
with  regard  to  oysters  ? — I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  close  seasons  for  oysters  in  Great  Britain,  in 
Ireland,    and    in    foreign    countries,  including 
America.     In  Grreat  Britain  :  deep  sea  oysters, 
from  the  16th  June  to  4th  August ;  other  des- 
criptions from  the  14th  May  to  4th  August.  For 
Irdand  generally  :  1st  May  to  1st  September. 
South  East  Coast,  Wicklow  Head  to  Camsore 
Point :    30th  April  to    1st  September ;    Coyk 
Harbour,  Ist  M!ay  to   Ist   September;   Tralee 
Bay,   10th  March  to    Ist   November;     River 
Shannon,  1st  May  to  1st  September ;  Galwav 
Bay,  1st  January  to  30th   November ;  Achill 
Sound  and  Clew  Bay,  1st  April  to  1st  October; 
Blacksod  and  Broadhaven  Bays,  1st   May  to 
31st  August ;  Sligo,  Ballisodare,  and  DrumclifTe 
Bays,  30th  April  to  Ist  June ;    Lough  Swilly, 
Ist   May  to    Ist    September ;     Lough    Foyle, 
1st  May  to  1st  September ;  Strangford  Lough, 
1st    March    to    Ist     September;     Carlingford 
Lough,   Ist    May    to    31st    August ;     France, 
15th  Jime  to  Ist  September  (aboUshed  in  1889^ ; 
Holland,  Ist  April  to  1st  October  (public  beds); 
Portugal,  1st  April  to  3 1st  August  (natural  beds) ; 
Sweden,  Ist  May  to   1st  September;   Canada, 
Ist  June  to  15th  September;    Unit^   States: 
Bhode    Island,  15th  May  to  15th  September ; 
Connecticut,  Ist  May  to  30th  September ;  New 
York,  3l8t  May  to  Ist  September;  New  Jersev 
(JBergeUy  Essex,  Middlesex,  Salem,  Monmouth 
and  Gloucester  Counties),  1st  May  to  1st  Sep- 
tember; New  Jersey  (Hudson  Union  and  Cum- 
berland Counties),  1st  July  to  Ist  September; 
New  Jersey  (Biurlington,   Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
Cape  May  Counties),  1st  May  to  1st  October; 
Virginia,  1st  April  to  15th  October  for  dredging; 
1st  Jime  to  1st  September  for  tonging ;  Ist  May 
to  Ist  September  for  tonging  in  Pocomoke  Sound, 
As  to  these  in  the  United  States,  the  close  sea- 
son applies  to  natural  banks  only ;  private  plan- 
tations are  exempt.     Delaware,  Ist  May  to  1st 
September ;  Maryland,  24th  April  to  14th  Sep- 
tember for  dredging ;  24th  April  to  31st  August 
for  tonging.     It  wifl  be  seen  that  the  oysters  all 
spat  at  the  same  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  times 
which  are  fixed  for  the  close  season. 

2966.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  onlv 
apply  to  public  beds,  do  they  not,  in  almost  aU 
cases?— No.  In  some  of  the  American  States 
they  apply  to  the  natural  banks  only,  and  private 
plantations  are  exempt.  That  is  the  cas^  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia,  but  not  in  Delaware  or 
Maryland. 

0.93. 
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2967.  I  shoidd  like  to  ask  you  what  the  dis- 
tinction IS  between  public  beds  and  private  beds  ? 
— In  England,  do  you  mean  ? 

2968.  Yes,  I  mean  m  England  ?— Private  beds 
may  be  either  places  where  oysters  are  laid  upon 
land  which  is  the  actual  property  of  the  person 
laying  them  down  in  private  waters,  or  they  may 
be  on  areas  which  have  been  turned  into  several 
fisheries  by  a  Provisional  Order,  under  the  Act 
of  1868.  That  Act  enables  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  grant  Provisional  Orders  creatine  a  several 
right  of  fishery  for  oysters  or  mussels  in  given 
places,  and  forbidding  the  public  to  fish  there. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Committees  may 
ask  to  have  that  power  given  to  them,  but  it  is 
one  which  has  been  very  jealously  guarded  by 
Parliament  always,  because  it  entirely  destroys 
the  right  of  the  public  fishermen,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the  granting 
of  such  Orders  for  several  fisheries  too  easy. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

2969.  The  largest  of  the  beds  at  Cleethorpes 
are  private  oyster  beds,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

2970.  And  that  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not? — 
Yes  ;  they  are  upon  private  property. 

Chairman. 

2971.  You  consider  the  chief  value  of  your 
table  is  to  show  that  the  spatting  season  of 
oysters  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  all  sorts, 
is  about  the  same  ? — Yes. 

2972.  And  you,  of  course,  also  lay  down,  do 
you  not,  that  the  American  and  Portuguese 
oysters  are  a  different  species  altogether? — Yes. 

2973.  That  they  are  unisexufQ  instead  of 
bisexual  ? — Yes. 

2974.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
about  the  advantages  of  dredging  in  the  way  of 
keeping  the  beds  clean,  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 
— Yes ;  it  has  become  necessary  because  the  beds 
are  so  denuded  of  the  rough  surface  which  they 
formerly  had,  and  have  been  silted  and  mudded 
up.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  beds  should 
be  cleaned  nrom  time  to  time,  otherwise  a  growdi 
of  marine  vegetation  of  some  kind  comes  up,  and 
that  harbours  the  enemies  of  the  oyster. 

2975.  Do  you  consider  the  effect  of  a  close 
season  would  be  to  cause  that  silting  up  of  the 
beds  ? — No ;  it  would  not  be  long  enough.  There 
would  be  no  appreciable  injury  done  by  refrain- 
ing from  dredgmg  from  May  to  the  middle  of 
August. 

2976.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  ?— I  think  not. 

Commander  Bethell. 

2977.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee 
what  has  been  the  object  of  making  this  con- 
cession to  private  individuals,  what  plea  is 
advanced  by  them  to  obtain  them  ? — Tne  cul- 
tivation of  oysters  and  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  oysters  for  the  market. 

2978.  Foi;  what  number  of  years  have  the 
concessions  been  made  ? — About  60. 

2979.  Then  all  the  private  beds  to  which  that 
does  not  refer,  are  above  low  water  mark, j^  I 
suppose,  except  in  those  parts  of  the  estuaries 
which  may  be  private  property  ?— No ;  they  would 
not  necessarily  be  above  low-watermark,  bwt  they 
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might  be  in  the  portions  of  the  estuaries  which 
are  private  property,  where  rights— acquired,  no 
doubt,  originally  from  the  Crown — ^have  come  into 
private  hands.  So  long  as  the  rights  are  in  the 
Crown,  the  fisheries  are  public,  unless  an  order 
has  been  made  under  the  Act  of  1868. 

2980.  But  as  I  imderstand,  the  Crown  claims 
all  rights  below  low-water  mark,  does  it  not  ? — 
Except  in  certain  estuaries. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

2981.  But  between  high  and  low-water  mark  a 
private  owner  could  not  control  an  oyster  bed, 
coidd  he  ? — If  he  is  the  owner  of  the  foreshore,  I 
imagine  he  can  do  anything  which  is  not 
injurious  to  navigation  on  that  foreshore. 

2982.  Could  he  prevent  fishing  when  the  tide 
was  up? — That  is  a  point  of  law  which  I  would 
rather  not  give  an  opinion  on,  but  he  certainly 
has  certain  rights  with  regard  to  anything  that  is 
done  on  the  soil. 

2983.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
representatives  on  the  Sea  Fisheries  Conunittees ; 
are  they  generally  approved  of? — Yes.  I  think 
the  individuals  who  have  been  selected  have  been 
very  much  approved  of,  and,  in  fact,  they  are 
gentlemen  recommended  by  the  persons  who 
take  most  interest  in  the  fisheries  in  the 
locality. 

2984.  Do  you  find  that  the  fishermen  are 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Committees  ?  —Yes.  I  have  never 
heard  a  complaint,  I  think. 

2985.  Then,  as  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Salmon  Conservators,  what  is  the  particular 
object  of  their  being  on  these  committees,  and 
are  they  not  rather  niunerous  in  some  cases  ? — 
Only  in  the  case  of  Devonshire.  Unfortimately 
there  are  eight  Salmon  Boards  in  Devonshire, 
and  when  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Act  of 
1888  was  before  Parliament,  the  Salmon  Con- 
servators objected  that  they  already  were  the 
power  that  had  the  control  over  the  estuaries 
and  the  waters  in  many  cases  out  to  the  three- 
mile  limit,  and  they  objected  to  the  Bill  on  that 
ground.  Then  it  was  settled  with  them  that  a 
line  should  be  drawn,  and  they  would  give  up  all 
claim  to  interfering  with  sea  fisheries  outside 
that  limit ;  but  that,  in  return  for  that,  they  should 
each  have  a  representation  upon  the  committees. 
That  worked  well  enough  in  other  districts 
except  Devonshire,  because  the  number  of  Salmon 
Boards  was  few,  but  in  Devonshire  every  little 
river  has  its  Salmon  Board,  and  there  were  eight 
Boards  there,  and  they  each  had  a  member.  We 
met  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  fishery 
members  by,  I  think,  four ;  and,  to  my  know- 
ledge, some  at  any  rate  of  the  Salmon  Boards, 
appointed  sea  fishermen.  The  gentleman  ap- 
pointed by  the  Tamar  and  Plym  Board  is  a  large 
smack  owner  in  Plymouth. 

2986.  Then  there  is  not  any  general  objection 
so  far  as  you  know? — I  never  heard  any  objec- 
tion from  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry. 

2987.  Is  there  a  demand  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  expenses  of  fishery  members 
to  be  paid  ? — Yes,  all  round. 

2988.  There  is  no  power  of  meeting  that  at 
present,  is  there  ?—  There  is  no  power ;  it  would 
require  legislation. 


Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

2989.  Do  you  know  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  boroufi^hs  generally  pay  their  representatives 
or  have  the  power  of  paying  their  representa- 
tives ?— There  are  not  very  many  boroughs  who 
send  representatives  to  the  committees  except  in 
Lancashire.  Boroughs  generally  have  a  certain 
amount  of  private  property  with  which  they  can 
do  what  they  like,  ana  in  Lancashire  I  believe 
that  a  good  many  of  the  boroughs  do  pay  the 
travellingexpenses  of  their  members. 

2990.  jDo  you  agree  with  some  of  the  evidence 
that  was  given  that  the  soles  on  the  south  and 
west  coasts  are  much  better  than  those  on  the 
east  and  north  coast  ? — To  a  very  small  extent. 
There  was  some  evidence  given,  I  think,  that 
the  soles  in  Devonshire  became  mature  at  1 1  or 
12  inches,  whilst  in  the  North  Sea  they  did  not 
become  mature  until  13  inches,  and  in  Iceland 
until  15  inches.  If  the  Devon  soles  become 
mature  only  at  11  or  12  inches  they  correspond 
with  those  of  the  North  Sea,  because  Mr.  Holt 
has  been  investigating  the  fisheries  there,  and  he 
reports  that  occasionally  soles  of  10^  inches  in 
length  spawn  in  the  North  Sea,  but  that  the 
common  size  is  about  12  inches.  He  has  never 
found  an  inmiature  sole  above  12  inches  in  length. 
As  to  Iceland,  although  we  were  told  that  soles 
there  did  not  spawn  until  they  were  15  inches, 
there  are  no  soles  there  such  as  you  would  com- 
pare with  the  Devon  or  North  Sea  soles ;  they 
are  lemon  soles,  an  entirely  different  fish. 

2991.  Has  he  investigated  on  the  south  coast 
at  all ? — Mr.  Holt  has  not;  but  Mr.  Calderwood, 
who  was  for  a  time  the  Director  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Institution  at  Plymouth,  was  good 
enough  to  give  me  some  information  as  to  what 
had  been  made  out  there,  and  he  inclined  to  the 
idea  that  there  was  an  inch  difference  in  the  size 
of  soles  at  the  same  age  on  the  south  and  south- 
west coasts  from  those  of  the  North  Sea. 

2992.  If  there  was  a  restriction  on  these  small 
fish,  how  would  you  recommend  that  it  should  be 
enforced,  by  prohibitine  the  sale  of  them  or 
what  ? — I  thinK  that  is  the  only  way. 

2993.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  prohibiting  the 
landing  ? — As  I  stated  before,  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  make  some  exception  as  to  small 
quantities  in  order  to  prevent  ill-judged  prosecu- 
tions ;  but  I  think  the  landing  in  large  quantities 
might  be  prohibited,  and  also  the  sale ;  it  is 
impossible  to  prohibit  the  capture. 

2994.  Do  you  think  less  would  be  caught  if 
the  sale  was  prohibited? — Yes.  T  think  that 
boats  would  not  go  out  so  much  to  those  fisheries 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Sea. 

2995.  But  what  about  other  parts  of  the 
North  Sea  ? — They  would  not  go  anywhere 
where  they  knew  they  would  be  liable  to  catch 
chiefly  the  small  fish. 

2996.  Could  the  question  be  met  by  pro- 
hibiting certain  areas? — No.  I  think  vou  could 
not  enforce  it.  For  instance,  supposmg  by  an 
international  arrangement  it  was  prohibited  to 
fish  in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  coasts  of 
Holland  and  Germany  and  jDenmark  ;  they 
would  not  prohibit  the  fishing  vrithin  the 
territorial  waters  of  those  countries,  so 
there  would  be  two  undefined  boimdaries  to 
protect.     But,  I  think,  something  may  be  done 
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Mr.  Mallock — continued, 
in  territorial  waters  by  reserving  areas,  certainly 
in  the  case  of  shell  fish. 

21)97.  Do  you  think  that  this  inunature  fish 
is  valueless  for  food? — I  think  if  you  fix  the 
standard  low  enough,  say  at  8  inches  for  soles, 
there  is  no  appreciable  value  in  them. 

2998.  There  would  be  no  great  loss  of  food, 
you  iJiink,  if  it  was  fixed  at  that  ?— No. 

Colonel  CottoU'JodrelL 

2999.  Arising  out  of  what  has  been  asked  you 
about  the  salmon  fisheries,  the  Conservators  of 
the  Dee  have  nothing  to  do  ^dth  the  Lancashire 
Sea  Fisheries  Board,  have  they?— They  send  a 
member  because  their  salmon  district  extends,  I 
think,  to  New  Brighton,  or  nearly  so.  I  think 
it  extends  up  to  the  Mersey  for  salmon  purposes, 
but  the  control  over  sea  fishing  in  the  part  out- 
side the  point  of  Aire  and  Hilbre  Island  has 
been  given  to  the  Lancashire  Committee,  and  so 
the  Dee  Board  have  a  member  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

3000.  The  Lancashire  limit  stops  at  pre- 
sent at  Helbre  Island,  does  it  not?  —  Yes, 
that  is  the  limit  of  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries 
district.  The  Conservators'  district  overlaps 
that ;  it  goes  up  towards  New  Brighton  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  to  the  north  Welsh  coast  on 
the  other. 

3001.  You  said  just  now  that  you  had  heard  no 
complaint  from  the  fishermen  themselves  of  the 
way  in  which  they  were  represented  on  the 
boards  ;  is  that  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Lancashire  district  ? — We  had  a  representation 
from  the  secretary  of  a  fishermen's  club  at  Liver- 
pool complaining  that  the  Mersey  fishermen 
were  not  suflSciently  represented,  and  a  vacancy 
occurred  soon  afterwards.  We  asked  them  to 
send  names  of  persons  who  were  willing  and 
able  to  serve,  and  they  sent  us  some  names. 
We  sent  to  the  first,  and  he  declined. 

3002.  Were  these  Mersey  men? — Yes.  We 
sent  to  the  second  and  he  declined,  and  then  we 
found  a  third  who  accepted,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed. 

3003.  Since  then  things  have  been  considered 
more  satisfactory,  have  they,  and  there  have 
been  no  further  complaints? — We  have  heard  no 
more  complaints. 

Commander  BeihelL 

3004.  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  coast  fisheries.  Are  you  aware  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  diflSculty  between  the 
coast  fishermen  and  the  deep  sea  fishermen  along 
the  east  coast? — Not  so  much  on  the  east  coast, 
I  should  say. 

3005.  By  the  coast  fishermen  I  mean  those 
who  fish  in  open  boats,  hauled  up  on  the  coast  ? 
— Yes.  In  Devonshire  there  have  been  several 
complaints  of  injury  done  to  the  smaller  class 
of  fishermen  by  the  large  trawlers  coming  in 
shore. 

3006.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  not  had 
complaints  from  the  longshore  fishermen  along 
the  Yorkshire  coast  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent. 
I  think  we  have  had  some  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Wash,  and  the  north  coast  of 
Norfolk. 

3007.  As, a  matter  of  fact  I  may  say,  whether 
0.93. 


Commander  Bithell — contini;ed. 

it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board .  of 
Trade  or  not,  that  there  have  been  for  some 
years  great  complaints  from  the  longshore  fisher- 
men that  the  big  boats  from  Grimsby  and 
other  places  come  close  to  the  shore,  empty  their 
crab-pots,  put  down  their  own  crab-pots,  and 
injure  very  seriously  the  longshore  fishermen, 
not  only  by  interfering  with  their  fishing  but 
also  by  damaging  their  gear  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  that  is  so,  and  it  must  necessarily  be  so 
where  two  classes  of  fishermen  fish  upon  the 
same  ground. 

3008.  The  question  would  rather  seem  to  be 
this  :  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
District  Fisheries  Committees  should  have  greater 
power  in  respect  of  regulating  the  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters? — I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittees require  any  larger  powers  than  they 
have.  I  think  their  powers  now  are  sufficient 
except  with  regard  to  shell  fish. 

3009.  At  present  the  committees  would  have 
no  power  to  assign  a  small  portion  of  the  coast 
to  the  longshore  fishermen  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  people  who  come  from  a  distance,  would 
they? — Yes;  they  can  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
method  of  fishing. 

3010.  But  they  cannot  prohibit  boats,  can 
they  ? — They  can  prohibit  the  use  of  the  trawl. 

3011.  In  the  present  case  there  are  two 
classes  of  long  line  fishermen  ? — There  are  the 
longshore  fishermen  who  fish  with  long  lines, 
and  there  is  the  class  of  fishermen  who  use  half- 
deck  boats,  and  equally  use  long  lines,  and  who 
cross  the  lines,  and  are  able  to  work  in  compara- 
tively rough  water  when  the  longshore  fisher- 
men cannot  get  out.  Now  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Committees  have  no  power  to  interfere  with 
that,  have  they.  They  could  not  make  a  bye- 
law  that  boats  above  a  certain  size  were  not  to 
come  within  a  certain  limit,  could  they?— 
No. 

3012.  They  could  not  do  that,  could  they  ?— 
No ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  power 
given  to  them  to  do  that. 

3013.  ITiat  is  to  say,  you  do  not  think  there 
ought  to  be  any  steps  taken  to  protect  the  long 
shore  fishermen  from  the  very  great  damage 
which  is  caused  to  their  nets  and  crab-pots  by 
the  unfair  intrusion  of  these  larger  boats,  with 
heavier  gear?— Yes;  I  think  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  desirable,  and  I  have  one  case  in  my  mind 
in  which  it.  was  considered  very  desirable  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  define  the 
boundaries  between  the  trawlers  and  the  crab 
and  lobster  fishers,  but  that  can  be  done  under 
the  present  law,  and  has  nothing  to  do,  I  think, 
with  the  size  of  the  boat.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
method  of  fishing. 

3014.  But  that  is  a  case  of  trawling,  is  it  not  ? 
— That  is  a  case  of  trawling. 

3015.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of  trawling.  In 
the  case  I  am  speaking  of  they  cannot  trawl 
because  the  groimd  is  not  suitable,  but  equal 
damage  is  done? — As  I  imderstand  it,  the  larger 
boats  come  in  and  are  able  to  keep  the  sea  at  the 
time  when  the  smaller  boats  cannot  go  out. 

3016.  Just  so  ? — The  larger  boats  are  manned 
by  public  fishermen  who,  I  suppose,  have  as 
much  right  to  fish  in  those  waters  as  the  men 
who  fish  in  the  smaller  boats,  as  long  as  they  do 
not  do  any  wanton  damage. 

b4  3017.  Wanton 
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3017.  Wanton  damage  is  done,  and  that  of 
eourse  ought  to  be  stopped  by  the  police  if 
possible ;  but  it  is  very  dimciilt  to  do  so.  The 
tact,  however,  does  remain  that  the  strangers  do 
cut  the  lines,  empty  the  crab-pots  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  mere  are  no  means  of  stopping 
them,  are  there  ? — That  can  be  stopped  under 
ttie  Act  of  1883. 

3018.  By  the  police  ? — By  the  j)olice,  and  if 
the'  Sea  Fisheries  Committees  instituted  fairly 
efficient  police  round  their  districts,  they  woidd 
b^  able  to  do  that. 

'•  3019.  To  some  extent  they  might,  of  course, 
but  it  would  be  difficult.  I  want  to  ask  you 
another  question  with  regard  to  the  same  class 
of  fishermen  with  reference  to  the  herring 
fishery.  There  is  a  great  complaint  all  along 
the  coast  that  during  the  herring  season,  while 
these  small  boats  are  lying  at  their  nets,  the 
stranger  fishermen  with  these  very  long  lines 
with  buoys  attached  to  them,  are  in  the  habit  of 
running  their  line  across  the  path  which  is 
pursued  by  the  herring  fisher,  and  these  buoys 

g)  clean  through  the  nets  and  cut  them  through, 
nder  the  existing  law,  can  you  tell  me  whether 
fishing  boats  so  getting  in  the  way  of  boats  lying 
at  their  nets  are,  imder  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
road  of  the  sea,  liable  to  prosecution  ? — Not 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  road  of  the  sea, 
but  I  think  they  would  be  under  the  Act  of 
1883.  Of  course,  that  is  another  point  of  law 
upon  which  I  should  not  like  to  give  a  decided 
opinion,  but  I  think  I  could  show  in  a  specific 
ease  that  a  prosecution  might  be  instituted  under 
the  Act  of  1883. 

3020.  The  Board  of  Trade,  at  any  rate,  you 
say,  have  not  had  any  intimations  from  fishermen 
alon^  the  coast  in  respect  of  these  large  boats 
whi<m  come  across  the  path  of  the  herring- 
netters,  and  in  respect  of  the  large  boats  which 
damage  the  fishing  of  the  longshore  fishermen  ? 
— Yes ;  in  the  one  case  to  which  I  refer,  where 
the  longshore  fishermen  complained,  they  in- 
stituted a  prosecution,  under  the  Act  of  1883, 
against  the  persons  in  the  larger  boats  who  had 
injured  them.  They  obtained  a  conviction. 
That  was  upset  on  appeal,  on  the  ground  that 
under  the  Act  of  1883,  no  one  but  a  Sea 
Fisheries  officer  could  institute  the  prosecution, 
and  to  meet  that  the  Board  of  Trade  introduced 
a  clause  into  their  Bill  in  1891,  which  enabled 
a^y  member  of  the  public  who  was  aggrieved  to 
prosecute  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sea 
Ksheries  Act. 

3021.  Do  you  not  think  that  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  longshore  fishermen  there  are  along 
the  coast,  and  the  evident  disadvantage  under 
which  they  must  be  placed  with  reference  to 
larger  boats  which  come  from  a  distance,  it 
might  be  fair  that  the  District  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees should  have  power  to  assign  a  certain 
distance  from  the  coast  into  which  larger  vessels 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  interfere  with 
the  fisheries  ? — I  should  not  put  it  upon  the  size 
of  the  vessel  but  upon  the  acts  that  they  do. 

3022.  But  if  both  classes  use  the  same  method 
of  fishing  then  you  would  have  to  regulate  the 
length  of  the  line  which  they  used,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  would  you  not,  or  the  number  of 
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crab-pots  they  put  down? — 1  shoidd  not  recom- 
mend making  any  distinction  grounded  on  the 
size  of  the  boat. 

3023.  I  agree  that  it  is  difficult,  but  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  else  anything  is  to  be  done  for 
tnose  men  who  undoubtedly  have  a  serious 
grievance  ? — I  think  their  grievance  will  be  met 
now  that  these  districts  are  created,  because  they 
must  have  some  police,  and  there  is  to  my  mind 
sufficient  power  in  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts  to 
obtain  a  conviction  in  any  clear  case  of  wanton 
injury. 

3024.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  yoiur  evidence 
before  that  you  are  aware  that  crabs  are  be- 
coming very  scarce  from  the  great  numbers  that 
are  taken,  did  you  not  ?— I  have  not  said  it. 

3025.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  stated  by  the 
longshore  fishermen  that  crabs,  which  used  to  be 
extremely  numerous  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
of  a  decent  size,  are  now  becoming  so  scarce  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  an  edible  crab  ?—  The  de- 
mand for  fish  is  so  great  now  that  I  think  it  is 
telling  upon  most  of  those  classes  of  fish  that  are, 
BO  to  speak,  stationary. 

3026.  I  suppose  I  may  infer  that  all  roimd 
the  coasts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  there 
are  within  a  few  miles,  at  any  rate,  these  long- 
shore fishermen  employed  in  carrying  out  their 

,  occupations,  may  I  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3027.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  which  you  have  handed  in,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed 
means  landed  from  all  vessels,  does  it  not, 
foreigners  as  well  as  British  ? — ^Yes,  but  not  im- 
ported fish. 

3028.  But.anv  foreign  fishing  boat  that  lands 
fish  on  the  British  coast  is  included,  is  it  not  ? — 
No,  that  would  be  included  in  the  imported  fish. 
The  fish  that  are  caught  by  our  fishermen,  sav  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  woidd  be  coimted  as  English 
fish. 

3029.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Could 
not  you  make  these  returns  more  perfect  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  fish  landed  by  foreigners  and  the 
fish  landed  by  British  fishermen,  and  also  by 
distinguishing  the  quarters  in  which  the  fish 
are  caught  ? — We  nave  that  in  the  statistics. 
There  is  a  statement,  not  in  detail,  of  the  imports, 
re-exports,  and  exports  of  fish,  fresh  and  cured, 
from  1886  to  1892,  on  page  34  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns. 

3030.  That  woidd  give  to  a  certain  degree  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  by  the  foreigners  ;  with 
regard  to  the  fishing  grounds  the  object  of  these 
returns,  I  take  it,  is  that  we  should  know  from 
vear  to  year  the  condition  of  the  British  fishing 
industries  and  the  condition  of  various  fishing 
groimds.  Now  you  have  pointed  out  to  us  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  fish  landed  at  Plymouth  is . 
Bay  of  Biscay  fish,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fish 
landed  at  Milf  ord  is  Irish  fish ;  could  not  the 
returns,  without  any  great  difficulty,  be  made  to 
distinguish  the  class  ox  fish  caught  at  various  parts 
of  the  sea  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  put  it  in  to  a 
return.  We  have  that  knowledge  from  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
boats  at  the  different  places,  and  if  we  wanted  it 
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for  any  particular  place  we  coidd  arrive  at  a  fair 
estimate  of  how  much  might  be  due  to  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  coast  and  how  much  fish 
came  from  another,  but  I  do  not  see  that  we 
could  get  a  return  of  it. 

3031.  I  mean  this,  to  a  certain  degree  your 
statistics  are  misleading,  for  you  tell  us  that  the 
increase  in  fish  on  the  west  coast  amoimts  to 
about  75  per  cent.  A  very  large  quantity  of 
that  increase  is  Bay  of  Biscay  fish  and  Irish 
fish,  and  yet  it  is  returned  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  fish  caught  in  English  waters,  is  it  not  ? — It  is 
Irish  fish  caught  in  Irish  waters,  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  caught  by  English  boats  and  brought  into  an 
English  port,  and  that  is  all  we  attempt  to  show. 
We  cannot  say  where  Irish  waters  outside  the 
territorial  limit  begin  and  where  English  waters 
end. 

3032.  Could  not  the  returns  be  made  to  show 
more  clearly  than  they  do  at  present  the  state  of 
the  various  fishing  grounds  from  year  to  year  ? — 
I  think  that  might  be  done  by  reports  oi  the  in- 
spectors but  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  give  the 
figures  in  the  returns. 

3033.  As  far  as  I  understand  from  your  evi- 
dence the  ambiguity  would  increase  from  year  to 
year  as  the  bigger  fishing  boats  are  going  lurther 
afield,  so  that  you  get  more  and  more  distant  fish 
landed  and  returned  as  English  fish,  do  you  not  ? 
— I  think  in  the  case,  say,  of  Bay  of  Biscay  fish, 
which  are  landed  at  two  or  three  ports,  it  woidd 
be  easy  for  us  to  estimate  the  quantity  which 
came  from  there,  and  if  it  was  desired  to  ascer- 
tain the  same  information  with  regard  to  any 
other  particular  stretch  of  sea,  no  doubt  we  could 
do  it,  taking  Iceland,  for  instance. 

3034.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done? — Yes; 
but  we  could  not  do  it  in  this  return.  We  could 
only  do  it  by  working  up  all  the  information  that 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  various  places  where 
that  fish  is  landed,  and  making  a  separate  return 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

3035.  It  would  be  valuable  if  it  could  be  done. 
Then  with  regard  to  what  you  said  about  imder- 
sized  fiish,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  you  stated 
where  these  regulations  are  at  present  in  force 
they  are  enforced  ? — Yes,  except  in  France.  In 
France  the  law  is  in  force,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
carried  out.  As  I  understand  from  the  fisher- 
men themselves,  some  of  them  remember  cases  in 
which  there  have  been  prosecutions,  but  others 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  existence  of  such 
a  law. 

3036.  But  in  Denmark  and  in  Belgiiun  it  is 
carried  out,  is  it  ? — In  Denmark  and  in  Belgiiun 
I  believe  it  is  very  strictly  carried  out. 

3037.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  carried  out 
and  enforced  in  this  country  ? — I  think  so ;  cer- 
tainly. 

3038.  Would  you  limit  it  to  flat  fish?— 
Yes. 

3039.  Would  you  limit  it  at  all  with  regard  to 
areas  ? — No ;  I  think  it  must  be  general  to  be 
efficacious.  You  cannot  trace  the  places  at 
which  the  fish  were  caught. 

3040.  How  would  you  enforce  it,  through  the 
market  authorities,  or  in  what  way  ? — Through 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Committees  and  the  market 
authorities. 

3041.  Then  you  woidd  try  to  enforce  a  prohi- 
0.93. 
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bition  both  of  the  landing  and  selling,  woidd 
you  ?  The  Sea  Fisheries  Conamittees  would  have 
to  look  after  the  landing,  and  the  market  autho- 
rities the  sale,  1  suppose? — Both.  The  Sea 
Fisheries  authorities  no  doubt  would  be  able  to 
take  action  in  cases  of  sale.  Sales  would  not 
take  place  in  the  markets  necessarily.  I  think 
the  assistance  of  the  market  authorities  would  be 
very  valuable. 

3042.  Supposing  such  a  provision  were  en- 
forced, do  you  think  it  would  have  a  speedy  and 
any  great  effect  in  the  improvement  of  the 
fisheries  ? — No.  People  delude  themselves  very 
much  with  the  idea  that  it  is  going  to  restore 
entirely  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea ;  but  I 
think  it  would  have  an  effect  in  retarding  their 
very  rapid  deterioration. 

3043.  But  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
very  great  practical  benefit  in  improving  the 
fisheries,  or  any  immediate  practical  benefit,  do 
you  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  eOTect  would  be 
sufficient  to  improve  the  fisheries,  but  1  think  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  retard  the  decrease  at 
present. 

3044.  This  Conamittee  has  to  consider  general 
measures  for  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  sea  fisheries.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion 
to  make  to  us  with  regard  to  possible  measures 
for  preserving  and  improving  sea  fisheries  roimd 
the  coast  ? — No,  I  have  nothing  to  suggest,  ex- 
cept what  I  have  already  mentioned  with  regard 
to  shell  fish. 

3045.  You  have  laid  before  us  strong  evidence 
as  to  the  deterioration  which  is  going  on  with 
regard  to  the  fisheries  all  roimd  the  coasts  ? — Yes, 
and  I  think  it  is  because  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  so  convinced  that  there  was  that  deteriora- 
tion that  the  President  was  anxious  to  see  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  obtain  information  and  to 
investigate  the  matter,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
at  present  are  awaiting  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

3046.  Have  the  Board  of  Trade  no  evidence  to 
give  us  with  regard  to  the  various  other  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  terms  of  reference  to  this  Com- 
mittee, except  the  question  of  the  imdersized 
fish? — We  should  be  very  glad  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  information  in  our  power  which  they 
require,  but  we  have  no  suggestions  to  make  with 
the  exception  of  those  small  matters.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  wanted  with  regard  to  the 
coast  fisheries  beyond  what  has  been  already  done 
by  recent  Acts  which  are  now  coming  into  opera- 
tion. 

3047.  Then  the  Board  of  Trade  has  no  in- 
formation to  give  us,  or  opinion  to  give  us,  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  protection  of  the 
areas  or  what  value  that  would  be  to  the  fisheries 
and  to  their  preservation  ? — In  England,  within 
territorial  waters,  the  Sea  Fsheries  Committees 
have  powers  to  protect  areas.  Of  course  my 
evidence  is  only  given  as  to  England  and  Wales, 
and  no  doubt  the  witnesses  from  Scotland  will  be 
able  to  speak  for  themselves.  But  in  England 
and  Wales  where  this  regulation  Act  applies  the 
Conunittees  have  already  the  power. 

3048.  There  have  been  suggestions  made,  have 
there  not,  that  by  international  arrangement 
certain  districts  outside  might  be  defined  and  pro- 
tected?— That  might  be  done,  but  there  is  always 
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a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  International 
arrangements. 

3049.  But  you  told  us  that  those  that  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  North  Sea  have  been 
thoroughly  well  carried  out,  did  you  not  ? — Yes, 
those  are  very  satisfactory. 

3050.  Supposing  it  were  thought  practicable 
and  likely  to  lead  to  good  resiilts,  is  there  any 
reason  why,  on  the  face  of  it,  some  regulation  of 
that  sort  should  not  be  made  ? — No,  there  was, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  a  conference  of  representar- 
tives  of  the  different  Powers  interested  in  the 
North  Sea,  held  two  or  three  years  ago  at  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  and  there  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentatives recommended  that  steps  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  undersized  fish.  They 
passed  a  resolution  unanimously  in  July  1890 : 
"  That  this  Conference  considers  it  desirable  that 
an  International  Conference  of  European 
maritime  powers  should  be  held  with  a  view  of 
concluding  a  Convention  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  landing  and  sale  of  undersized  flatfish  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions."  Monsieur  S^ve 
spoke  for  Belgiiun  and  Captain  Drechsel  for 
Denmark. 

3051.  As  I  understand,  you  have  no  proposal 
to  lay  before  the  Committee  as  to  protecting 
extra  territorial  areas  ? — No.  If  the  Committee 
were  to  reconunend  that  the  other  Powers  shoiild 
be  approached,  we  should  take  the  matter  up. 

3052.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  or  not  ? — No  doubt  it  would 
be  desirable  to  obtain  unif ormitv. 

3053.  In  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the 
prohibition  or  regulation  of  certain  methods  of 
fishing,  do  you  consider  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  law  should  be  further  strengthened  with 
rcMrd  to  the  possibility  of  the  regulation  or  pro- 
hibition of  trawling  and  other  modes  of  fishing 
which  are  proved  to  be  destructive? — Outside 
territorial  waters. 

3054.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  in- 
terfere with  it. 

3055.  Youwoiddnot? — No. 

3056.  Of  course,  your  evidence,  like  that  of 
other  people,  has  gone  to  show  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  trawling  the  destruction  of  the  fishing 
grounds  has  increased  ? — Yes ;  but  the  trawl  is 
the  best,  and,  perhaps,  almost  the  only  instru- 
ment which  will  catch  the  fish  we  want.  I 
should  never  reconmiend  that  fishermen  should 
be  obliged  to  fish  with  an  inefficient  instrmnent 
when  there  is  a  more  efficient  one. 

3057.  There  are  plenty  of  precedents,  are 
there  not,  in  the  law  at  present  for  forbidding 
certain  modes  of  fishing  because  of  their  de- 
structive character.  If  the  Conunittee  can  prove 
that  these  large  trawlers  are  permanently 
destructive  to  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  coast, 
surely  there  is  a  primd  facie  case  for  dealing 
with  that  matter,  is  there  not? — I  think  that 
a  fact  of  that  kind  is  better  met  by  restricting 
all  fishing  in  a  given  area  for  a  time,  if  it  is  to 
be  done,  rather  than  by  saying  that  the  instru- 
ment used  shall  not  be  the  best  that  can  be 
used. 

3058.  Does  not  "  the  best "  beg  the  question ; 
Is  not  that  the  groimd  upon  which  the  Legis- 
lature has  already  given  powers  to  the  district 
committees,  which  they  put  m  practice,  for  the  pro- 
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hibition  of  trawling  within  the  territorial  limits  ? 
— Yes,  because  in  that  case  the  territorial  waters 
generallv  are  more  shallow  than  the  wafers  out- 
side, ana  the  small  fish  harbour  there,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve  them  until  they  become  big 
enough  for  lood.  The  small  fish  shelter  them- 
selves in  comparatively  shallow  water,  the  spawn 
drifts  in  towards  the  coast,  and  we  always  find 
more  small  fish  in  shallow  water  than  in  deep. 

3059.  But,  surely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  the  prohibition 
of  trawling  which  has  been  put  into  operation 
along  the  Scotch  coast  and  along  most  of  the 
English  coast,  has  been  put  in  operation  because 
of  the  destructive  character  of  tne  trawl  fishing, 
has  it  not  ?—  Speaking  for  England,  I  think  the 
reason  it  has  been  put  in  force  has  been  for  the 
protection  of  the  small  fish,  because  the  trawl  is 
more  destructive  to  small  fish  than  a  drift  net 
would  be. 

3060.  But,  if  that  is  good  for  the  territorial 
waters,  surely  the    same  arguments  woiild    be 

food,  supposing  it  is  practical  to  limit  the  trawl 
shing  outside  the  territorial  waters? — In  a 
much  more  limited  degree;  becouse,  on  an 
average,  the  territorial  waters  must,  of  course, 
be  shallower  than  the  sea. 

Commander  BethelL 

3061.  There  would  be  more  small  fish,  you 
mean  I — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3062.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  this  parti- 
cular groimd  near  the  German  coast  which  is 
shallow,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

3063.  If  it  were  practicable  by  International 
arrangement  to  prohibit  or  limit  trawling  in  the 
North  Sea,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  it  would 
very  largely  tend  to  the  recovery  of  the  fisheries 
in  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  shutting  up  the  North  Sea  for 
a  time  to  allow  it  to  recover. 

3064.  Because  that  form  of  fishing  is  most 
destructive  and  has  caused  the  great  decline  of 
fish  in  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes. 

3065.  With  regard  to  the  question  which  has 
been  referred  to  about  close  time,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  as  to  that,  except  what  you  said 
with  regard  to  oysters  ?— No,  the  fishermen  have 
often  spoken  to  me  about  a  close  season  for 
sparlings  which  has  been  recommended  by  a 
Commission  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Solway, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them, 
as  sparlings  are  getting  very  scarce  now  ;  but  I 
have  no  particular  recommendation  to  make. 

3066.  Nor,  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
close  times  for  the  catching  of  other  fish  by 
International  agreement  or  otherwise? — No;  1 
should  not  be  disposed  to  recommend  it,  and 
especially  to  make  a  distinction  between  difierent 
kinds  of  fish  that  are  caught  unless  they  are 
caught  in  a  special  way  as  sparlings  are. 

3067.  The  question  with  regard  to  a  close  time 
for  herrings,  I  suppose  does  not  come  before 
you  ;  it  does  not  concern  the  English  coast,  does 
it? — Yes,  it  might,  but  I  should  not  be  pre- 
pared to  recommend  a  close  time  for  herrings  as 
far  as  my  information  goes  at  present. 

3068.  Do 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

3068.  Do  you  make  any  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations in  reference  to  any  round  fish  ? — No  ; 
the  point  before  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
undersized  fish  is,  I  thinks  limited  to  five  kinds 
of  flat  fish. 

3069.  That  is  not  so,  is  it  ? — The  reference  is 
not  limited,  but  the  reconmiendations  which  have 
been  made  by  witnesses  have,  I  think,  been 
hitherto  limited  to  those  fish. 

3070.  1  am  aware  of  that ;  that  is  why  I  ask 
jrou  the  question  whether  you  have  any  sugges- 
tions to  offer  in  reference  to  round  fish.  We  are 
not  limited  at  all  in  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  ? — 
No ;  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make. 

3071.  Either  as  to  close  time  or  as  to  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  their  size  ? — No. 

3072.  You  mentioned  in  your  evidence  the 
other  day  that  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  about  which  some 
comment  has  been  made  here,  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  to  do  a  very  large  amount  of  work 
on  a  very  limited  fund  ? — Yes ;  that  is  so. 

3073.  They  have  a  fund  of  700Z.  only,  while 
they  have,  I  think,  nearlv  160  collecting  stations, 
have  they  not? — One  hundred  and  Sfty-six,  I 
think^  is  the  correct  number. 

3074.  Was  the  meaning  of  that  suggestion 
that  the  work  covld  not  be  expected  to  be  effi- 
cientlv  done  for  that  sum? — It  cannot  be  ex- 
haustively done  for  that  sum,  or  for  anything 
approaching  it,  because  to  get  a  really  accurate 
return  we  must  have  a  man  to  give  up  his  whole 
time  to  it  at  most  of  the  stations.  That  would 
involve  an  expense  which  I  do  not  think  the 
Treasury  would  sanction. 

3075.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  stated 
in  evidence  what  the  system  is  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  adopt  at  present,  have  you  ? —  We  get 
the  best  person  we  can  find  at  each  port  to 
undertake  to  collect  the  statistics.  In  some 
cases  they  are  customs  officers,  or  other  officers 
who  already  have  duties  under  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  some  cases  thev  are  private  indi- 
viduals. In  the  case  of  Hull,  Alderman  Toozes, 
who  gave  evidence  here,  and  who  is  an  alderman 
of  Hull,  and  has  been  mayor  of  Hull,  has  under- 
taken to  do  the  collection  for  us.  25/.  a  year  is 
allowed  in  that  case.  It  is  a  very  large  col- 
lection, done  through  his  clerks,  and  sometimes  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  find  somebody  who  will 
do  it  for  us  in  that  way.  In  other  cases  we  are 
obliged  to  go  to  a  lower  grade  of  collector ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  1  think  the  statistics  are  a  very  fair 
showing  of  the  fact,  and  the  more  I  look  into 
them  the  more  satisfactory  they  seem  to  turn 
out. 

Major  Jones, 

3076.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  steam  trawlers 
are  more  injurious  to  the  fisheries  than  the 
sailing  trawlers  ? — They  will  kill  more  fish.  They 
will  lall  infinitely  more  fish  than  the  the  sailing 
trawlers  will,  and  to  that  extent  they  may  be 
considered  more  injurious,  but  not  otherwise. 

3077.  I  am  asking  the  question  in  a  sense 
apart  from  the  take  of  marketable  fish? — No. 
I  think  their  action  is  very  much  the  same, 
except  that  they  take  more  fish.  They  might, 
of  course,  work  faster  and  disturb  the  ground 
more,  but  it  would  not  pay  them  to  do  it.     They 
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are  always  at  work.  They  can  work  when  a 
sailing  trawler  can  not,  and  so  they  bring  in  more 
fish. 

3078.  The  evidence  is  conflicting  as  to  the 
percentage  of  immature  fish  thrown  overboard 
which  will  probably  live.  Have  you  any  positive 
information  about  that? — In  my  experience  in 
cases  where  a  trawl  is  down  for  half-an-hour,  or 
an  hour,  most  of  the  fish  thrown  overboard  will 
live ;  but  if  the  trawl  has  been  down,  as  it  is  in  the 
North  Sea,  for  a  whole  tide,  then  very  few  of 
them  will  live — hardly  any. 

3079.  Do  vou  think  10  per  cent,  would  live  ? — 
I  am  not  able  to  go  into  figures.  I  have  never 
counted  them,  but  it  womd  be  a  very  small 
proportion. 

Mr.  Kearky. 

3080.  We  may  take  it,  I  suppose,  that,  as  a 
rule,  in  steam  trawling  the  trawl  is  down  about 
six  hours,  may  we  not  i — Yes.  And  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  compel  them  to  make  short 
hauls. 

3081.  As  regards  the  statistics,  I  understood 
you  to  say  just  now  that  you  considered  them 
satisfactory  under  the  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

3082.  May  I  ask  you  for  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible  to  expect  to  get  statistics 
of  any  value  with  so  little  money  at  vour  dis- 
posal, averaging  per  collecting  station  less  than 
5/.  a  year? — We  get  statistics  of  a  certain  value, 
but  we  do  not  get  exhaustive  statistics,  and  with 
the  money  at  our  command  we  cannot  get  them. 
It  would  require  a  very  large  sum  to  enable  us 
to  give  really  accurate  statistics ;  but  we  make 
the  best  showing  we  can  with  the  money,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  verv  fair  showing. 

3083.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  altogether  dan- 
gerous to  adopt  the  statistics  which  have  been 
presented  here  as  reliable  ? — No.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  they  are  extremely  reliable.  They  were 
instituted  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
them,  and  when  I  first  examined  them  I  was 
struck  at  what  apppeared  to  be  discrepancies, 
and  I  worked  them  out  in  many  cases,  and  the 
more  I  have  looked  at  them  the  more  astonished 
I  have  been  to  find  that  we  really  get  a  very 
fair  showing  of  the  actual  amount  of  fish  taken 
at  the  difierent  places.  We  do  not  get  it  accu- 
rately altogether,  but  it  makes  a  very  fair 
average  showing. 

3084.  But  have  you  not  during  your  investiga- 
tions come  across  some  figures  relative  to  the  actual 
returns  and  the  presumed  amount  of  fish  landed 
which  are  altogether  irreconcilable  ? — Not  alto- 
gether irreconcilable,  but  very  startling.  There 
were  one  or  two  particular  cases  in  which 
the  matter  is  being  closely  looked  into.  I  ima- 
gined that  I  had  detected  an  error ;  but  yesterday 
I  received  some  returns  from  the  Customs  which 
showed  me  that  the  error  did  not  exist  at  that 
particular  point. 

3085.  Would  that  be  the  port  of  Plymouth 
that  you  are  referring  to  ? — i  es.  I  cannot  go 
into  details  and  figures  at  this  moment,  because 
the  matter  is  still  under  investigation,  but  I 
merely  instance  that  to  show  how  many  difierent 
points  have  to  be  considered  before  you  can  say 
that  the  two  returns  cannot  both  be  accurate.  1 
think  that  whilst  our  collectors  are  liable  to  be 
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wrong,  the  railway  returns  are  not  always  unim- 
peachable. 

3086.  That  would  not  be  so,  so  far  as  regards 
railway  companies  in  those  cases  where  they  levy 
toll,  would  it.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  toll,  I 
understand,  on  the  fish  ? — I  have  inquired  about 
special  places,  and  I  have  had  corrected  returns 
obtained  from  the  companies  on  ^oing  more 
carefully  into  their  books.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  cases  only  the  fish  which  are  carried 
by  fish  trains  may  be  returned,  and  not  those 
trucks  of  fish  which  are  attached  to  passenger 
trains.  In  some  cases  I  find  that  there  has  been 
a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  words  in  which  the 
requisition  for  the  return  has  been  sent  to  the 
company  as  to  carriage  inland,  and  what  carriage 
inland  meant.  It  was  the  expression  originally 
used,  and  I  understand  it  to  mean  that  it  should 
be  a  return  of  all  fish  carried  from  the  port  by  rail- 
way, but  not  to  be  a  return  of  fish  which  might 
be  sent  by  steamers  belonging  to  the  company. 
Some  of  them,  however,  seem  to  have  made  a 
return  based  upon  the  presumed  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  fish,  and  to  have  omitted  certain  things. 
So  that  the  whole  thing  requires  a  ^eat  deal  of 
looking  after  to  keep  it  fairly  straight. 
•  3087.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Plymouth  people  repudiate 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  altogether,  so  far  as 
regards  their  accuracy,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3088.  In  the  evidence  which  was  given  from 
that  port  it  was  stated  that  the  collector  there 
was  a  retired  smack-owner,  who  casually  visited 
the  markets,  and  made  up  his  returns,  not  from 
personal  observation,  but  merely  from  inquiry, 
and  whatever  figures  were  given  to  him  in  a 
general  way,  which  he  adopted.  Would  that  be 
the  method  of  procedure  adopted  at  these  other, 
stations,  generally  speaking? — No. 

3089.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  so  ? — 
No ;  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  this  particular 
man's  case,  because,  as  I  say,  it  is  under  consi- 
deration. 

3090.  I  am  not  imputing  negligence  on  behalf 
of  the  man  in   any   way.     I  am  simply  asking 

iour  opinion  on  the  evidence  ofiered  here  by 
fr.  Little,  who  is  accepted  locally  as  the  great 
authority  on  everything  appertaining  to  the  fish- 
ing industry  in  the  W  est  of  England  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  that. 

3091.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  is  accepted 
locally  as  the  great  authority  ? — No*. 

3092.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  so  stating,  but 
at  any  rate,  the  figures  there  of  the  amount  of 
fish  landed,  and  the  amount  of  fish  actually  sent 
over  the  railway,  are  altogether  out  of  accord, 
are  they  not  ?-  Yes. 

3093.  You  have  probably  read  Mr.  Little's 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

3094.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in 
the  direction  of  the  Treasury  granting  larger 
funds,  so  that  these  figures  can  be  collected  in  a 
way  that  uill  be  of  greater  service? — I  think  if 
the  fund  was  slightly  increased  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  us.  If  absolute  accuracy  is 
wanted,  then  it  must  be  thousands  insteaa  of 
hundreds,  but  if  a  fair  showing  is  wanted,  an 
addition  of  two  or  three  hundreds  would  be  of 
great  service  to  us. 

3095.  Still,  as  we  are  basing  all  our  supposi- 
tions on  statistics,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
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well  that  they  should  be  collected  in  an  efficient 
manner,  because  the  great  bulk  of  evidence 
which  has  been  submitted  to  this  Committee,  or 
the  recommendations  as  to  the  close  time,  have 
been  based  upon  statistics,  and  we  have  been 
asked  to  accept  those  statistics,  and  did  accept 
them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  until  other  evidence 
was  given  tending  to  impugn  them.  Therefore 
my  reason  in  asking  you  this  question  is  to  get 
your  opinion  as  to  whether,  considering  such 
Deing  tne  case,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  a 
recommendation  to  be  made  to  the  Treasury  to 
grant  a  sufficient  supply  of  money  to  ensure 
these  statistics  being  accurate,  and  consequently 
of  some  value  ? — The  expense  of  getting  abso- 
lutely accurate  statistics  from  every  port,  would 
be  enormous ;  but  we  could  remedy  the  ordinary 
difficulties  that  we  have  experienced  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  grant  by  a  couple  or  three  hundred 
pounds.  I  think  that  we  make  a  very  good 
showing  as  it  is.  It  is  no  child  of  mine.  It  was 
started  before  my  time,  and  when  I  first  looked 
at  it  I  looked  at  it  with  a  good  deal  of  doubt ; 
but  the  more  I  have  examined  it  the  better 
pleased  I  have  been  with  the  general  result. 

3096.  Has  there  ever  been  any  suggestion 
made  for  the  Government  imdertaking,  in  a 
national  way,  the  breeding  of  fish  as  in  Canada  ? 
•—In  England,  I  think  those  things  are  generally 
done  by  societies  or  by  individuals,  and  some  of 
them  are  helped  by  (jovernment.  The  Marine 
Biological  Association  have  a  laboratory  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  they  get  a  considerable  yearly 
grant  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  investigations,  but  I  should  not  be  disposed  to 
recommend  the  Government  to  take  up  the 
hatching  of  sea  fish  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
done  in  America.  I  do  not  believe  in  its  being 
effectual,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  lobsters, 
and  fish  which,  when  they  have  once  got  to  the 
bottom,  remain  there.  In  that  case,  3  you  can 
confine  their  spawn  during  the  time  which  it 
floats,  and  then  turn  it  out  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  ready  to  drop  to  the  bottom,  no  doubt  some- 
thing might  be  done,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
oyster  spat. 

Lord  Crtorye  Hamilton. 

3097.  You  gave  some  evidence  as  regards  the 
bye-laws  passed  by  different  Fishery  Boards,  did 
you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  handed  in  an  abstract. 

3098.  I  suppose  all  those  bye-laws  are  within 
the  territorial  waters  ? — Yes. 

3099.  Are  those  bye-laws  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade?— Yes. 

3100.  In  considering  those  bye-laws  do  you 
take  into  accoimt  the  means  by  which  they  can 
be  enforced? — Yes.  The  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees have  power  to  appoint  fishery  officers. 
They  have  power  to  buy  steam  laimches,  and  in 
fact  in  Lancashire  they  have  already  bought 
one. 

3101.  Would  that  be  an  element  which  you 
would  consider  as  to  how  far  the  repilations 
could  be  practically  enforced? — Certamly,  but 
many  regulations  can  be  enforced  from  the 
shore. 

3102.  Has  the  Board  of  Trade  ever  looked 
into  the  general  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  a  sea  police  force  to  dis- 
charge all  over  the  coast  these  inshore  duties  ? — 

No; 
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No  ;  I  think  the  idea  has  been  to  leave  it  to  each 
Conunittee  to  deal  with  its  own  case,  just  as  it  is 
left  to  a  borough  to  maintain  its  own  police. 

3103.  In  your  experience,  do  j^ou  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  trying  to  establish 
some  general  system  of  police  all  round  the 
coast  ? — I  do  not  know  how  the  committees  would 
work  with  a  separate  body  of  police.  The  police 
would  get  rather '[confused,  too,  if  they  had  to 
work  one  set  of  bye-laws  on  one  part  of  the  coast 
and  a  different  set  on  another.  Probably  there 
might  be  more  advantage  in  having  officers  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  their  own  regulations. 

3104.  I  will  put  this  case  :  Supposing  it  was 
determined  to  stop  all  trawling  withm  three 
miles,  would  it  not  be  advisable  and  almost 
necessary  to  have  some  general  police  force 
acting  aJl  round  the  coast  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would,  because  in  many  places  the  coast  guard 
are  very  thickly  stationed  along  the  coast,  and 
they  are  authorised  by  the  Admiralty  to  inform 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Committees  of  anything  which 
they  naay  see  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
duties.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  search  for  offences,  but  they  report  what 
they  see. 

3105.  They  cannot  do  more  than  give  informa- 
tion, can  they  ? — They  cannot  do  more  than  give 
information  and  evidence,  of  course. 

3106.  On  this  question  of  trawling,  assume 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  trawlers  which 
it  is  supposed  at  times  act  illegally,  and  assume 
for  a  minute  that  the  same  bye-iaw  is  in  exist- 
ence roimd  the  coast  of  England  as  round  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  Two  trawlers  act  together, 
and  one  goes  in  one  direction  and  the  other  goes 
in  another  direction.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  the  local  police  are  not  acting  in  co-operation, 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  movements  of  these  two 
Tessels,  assuming  they  wish  to  trawl  within  a 
prohibited  area,  is  it  not? — Yes,  no -doubt  that 
IS  so,  and  no  doubt  if  such  a  bye-law  were  in 
existence  the  trawlers  woidd  occasionally  trans- 
gress it,  but  they  could  not  do  so  on  a  large  scale 
if  the  Sea  Fisheries  Committees  were  reasonably 
active. 

3107.  Then  at  present  they  have,  you  think, 
sufficient  force  to  maintain  their  bye-laws,  have 
they  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  have,  but  they 
are  gradually  settin^j:  it  up.  They  are  a  new 
creation,  and  it  is  only  Lancashire  which  has  yet 
provided  itself  with  a  steamer  and  a  crew  and  a 
series  of  officers. 

3108.  The  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  on 
that  point,  I  think,  pointed  out  that  Lancashire 
was  exceptionally  rich,  did  he  not  ? — Yes,  and 
that  is  an  excuse  for  their  having  been  excep- 
tionally lavish  in  this  case.  They  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  all  the  committees  spend. 
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3109.  Then  the  enforcement  of  local  bye-laws, 
you  do  not  think  is  outside  the  means  of  the 
ordinary  county  fishery  authorities,  do  you? — 
I  think  not.  It  is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  I 
have  had  to  look  into.  They  must  spend  some- 
thing, but  I  do  not  think  the  expenditure  need 
be  very  heavy.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  aU 
willing  to  spend  money,  but  in  some  places  the 
fishermen  inxorm  against  one  another.  Different 
classes  of  fishermen  are  very  apt  to  do  that. 

Commander  BethelL 

3110.  A  steamer  would  be  rather  costly,  would 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

3111.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  any  uniiormity  of  bye-laws  in  a  few  years 
throughout  the  Fishery  Boards  when  they  get 
into  working  order? — We  try  to  keep  them  as 
imiform  as  possible,  and  I  think,  with  a  little 
experience,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  them  more 
into  shape. 

3112.  Then  there  would  not  be  the  same 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  police,  woidd  there  ? 
— No. 

3113.  Are  there  any  other  powers  which  the 
Boards  have  not  got  now,  which  you  would 
suggest  should  be  given  to  them  ? — 1? o,  I  think 
their  powers  are  sufficient,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  matters  I  have  mentioned  with  regard 
to  shellfish. 

3114.  With  regard  to  the  longshore  fishermen 
some  questions  were  asked.  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  on  the  first  formation  of  these  Boards  they 
opposed  them.  Did  they  not  oppose  the  Lan- 
cashire Board  in  Morecambe  Bay,  and  at 
Donna  Nook  ?—  Yes. 

3115.  But  they  afterwards  became  converted 
to  the  necessity  of  them,  did  they  not? — I  think 
so.  In  Lancashire,  I  believe,  they,  as  a  rule, 
were  converted. 

3116.  Did  you  not  go  down  yourself  to  Lan- 
cashire?— Mr.  Swanston  went  there  before  the 
Act  was  passed,  but  I  have  been  down.  I  go 
all  about  the  coast. 

3117.  I  meant  as  to  this  particular  point? — 
Yes,  Mr.  Swanston  went  there  before  the  Act 
was  passed.  Below  Donna  Nook  the  persons 
who  opposed  the  extension  of  the  district  are 
desirous  of  joining  another  district  now,  I  am  in- 
formed. They  say  so  themselves.  That  is  to 
the  south  of  Donna  Nook. 

3118.  Their  refusal  to  join  the  Lindsey  dis- 
trict, and  wanting  to  join  the  Norfolk  district, 
was  because  they  thought  Norfolk  woidd  make 
stronger  bye-laws  against  the  trawlers,  was  it 
not? — It  may  be  so. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 
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Mr.  Buchanan. 
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Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

Mr.  Furness. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Heneage. 
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Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  MallocK. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Mr.  MARJORIBANKS,  i»  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Peter  Esslemont,  called;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3119.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Scotch  Fishery 
Board,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3 120.  Both  from  the  fact  of  your  being  a  native 
of  Aberdeenshire,  your  municipal  connection 
with  that  city,  and  the  fact  that  you  represented 
a  large  division  of  Aberdeenshire  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  this  House,  have  you  had  special 
opportimities  of  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  fishery  matters  and  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  thereon  ? — That  is  so. 

3121.  From  the  statistics  furnished  to  the 
Fishery  Board,  I  think  you  are  able  to  give  us  a 
fairly  complete  statistical  statement  of  the  recent 
catches  of  fish  in  Scotland  ?— Yes  ;  I  wish  to 
explain  to  the  Committee  here  that  statistics 
were  originally  introduced  imder  the  bounty 
system,  and  that  the  statistics  up  to  five  years 
ago  were  exceedingly  incomplete  as  regards  the 
general  white  fish  question,  which  is  really  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  now  imder  the 
consideration  oi  the  Conunittee.  But,  in  order 
to  bring  the  figures  as  completely  up  as  possible, 
I  hand  in  to  you,  Sir,  and  shall  not  read  for  the 
sake  of  saving  time,  the  statistics  of  cured  fish 
for  the  last  60  years,  giving  the  figures  at  periods 
of  five  years  so  as  to  follow  up  the  more  com- 
plete table  which  I  shall  now  hand  to  the  Com- 
mittee. {The  tabhi  were  handed  in.)  With 
these  tables  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  read  an 
explanatory  statement  which  I  think  would  take 
much  less  time.  I  have  referred  already  to  the 
incomplete  table  which  began  with  the  boimty 
system  in  the  year  1820.  Then  the  boimty 
system  was  abolished  in  1829,  and  I  bring  the 
cured  fish  up  to  the  present  period  ;  but  it  was 
only  about,  as  I  said,  five  years  ago  that  the 
subject  of  statistics  was  really  taken  up  seriously, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  I  think  our 
statistics  are  still  grievously  incomplete,  that 
much  more  exact  information  ougnt  to  be 
obtained  before  we  can  satisfactorily  understand 
the  deep-sea  fishing. 

3122.  That  would  involve  a  much  larger  ex- 


Chairman — continued. 

penditure  of  money,  I  imagine  ? — It  would  involve 
a  larger  expenditure  of  money,  unless  the  Com- 
mittee thought  it  possible  to  recommend  that 
fishermen  should  be  required,  under  penalties,  to 
give  in  returns  of  the  fish  landed,  both  as  regards 
the  kind  and  the  quantity  landed  and  the  dis- 
tricts over  which  they  fished. 

3123.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  that 
cost  ? — The  cost  would  be  very  large  if  we  had 
to  take  it  outside  the  co-operation  of  fishermen, 
but  if  we  made  it  obligatory  on  the  fishermen  to 
give  exact  returns,  I  should  think,  by-and-by, 
with  a  little  difficulty  at  the  outset,  we  would  get 
them  fairly  without  any  very  large  expenditure 
to  give  these  returns  to  the  fishery  officers  when 
they  landed,  without  very  seriously  increasing 
the  cost.  But  I  should  like  to  say,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  do  so  on  this  point,  that  I  think  what- 
ever the  cost  is  (I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
excessive  or  serious),  I  think  the  information 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  got. 

3124.  You  could  not  name  a  figure,  could  you? 
— I  should  think  as  regards  Scotland,  only  speak- 
ing for  Scotland,  an  additional  few  Lundred 
poimds  woidd  probably  attain  the  object  we  have 
in  view  satisfactorily. 

3125.  A  thousand  pounds,  say  ? — Probably  ; 
we  have  already,  through  the  goodness  of  the 
Treasury,  got  150/.  more  for  this  purpose  in  the 
present  year.  All  we  have  at  present  is  5001. 
for  that,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  500/.  more  were 
given  it  could  be  very  greatly  improved.  I  have 
already  handed  in  a  statement  to  the  Conunittee 
showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  sea  fish  re- 
turned as  landed  in  Scotland  from  1889  to  1892 
inclusive,  distinguishing  between  :  first,  herrings, 
sprats,  sparling,  and  mackerel ;  second,  round  fisn ; 
tmrd,  flat-fish ;  and  fourthly,  other  kinds  of  fish, 
namely,  fish  not  classified  (such  as  hake,  bream, 
gurnard,  etc.),  and  between  those  caught  by  nets, 
Unes,  and  beam-trawls ;  also  showing  the  niunber  of 
boats  and  beam -trawl  vessels  employed,  their  value 
and  the  value  of  the  fishing  material  used  and  the 
number  of  fishermen  engaged  in  the  Scottish  fish- 
eries 
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Chairman — continued. 

eries  during  the  years  in  question,  being  grouped 
in  the  way  adopted  in  the  tables  submitted  (that 
is  to  say,  the  fish  landed  is  grouped  in  that  way). 
From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the 
5,436,000  cwts.  of  fish  landed  during  last  year, 
fully  3J  million  cwts.,  or  67  per  cent.,  con- 
sisted of  herrings,  sprats,  sparhnes,  etc.;  the 
proportion  contributed  by  round  fisn  represent- 
ing 1,491,000  cwts,  or  27  per  cent.,  while  flat 
fish  came  next  with  178,000  cwts.,  or  3  per  cent., 
and  the  balance  of  102,000  cwts,  or  2  per  cent, 
was  made  up  of  fish  not  classified.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
home  fish  supply  of  the  country  was  made  by 
the  net  fishermen,  who  landed  upwards  of  3^ 
million  cwts.,  or  67  per  cent. 

3126.  May  I  ask  you,  of  that  3^  million  cwts., 
could  you  tell  me  how  much  were  herring? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

3127.  Herring,  sprats,  sparling  and  mackerel 
are  in  one  lot  ? — I  ought  to  explain  that  sprats 
and  mackerel  landed  are  so  inconsiderable  that 
you  may  practically  leave  them  out ;  it  is  really 
herring.    Mackerel  is  not  a  fishing  in  Scotland. 

Chairman. 

3128.  But  there  are  the  sparling,  and  may  we 
take  it  that  60  per  cent,  would  be  herrings  ? — 
More  than  60  per  cent.  With  such  large  figures 
as  we  are  dealing  with  in  herring  I  do  not  think 
the  others  are  appreciable. 

3129.  Then,  do  you  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  liners? — The  liners  provided  IJ  millions,  or 
26  per  cent,  and  380,000  cwts.,  or  7  per  cent., 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  trawlers.  I  might 
be  allowed  to  observe  to  the  Committee  here, 
that  I  think  there  is  an  erroneous  impression  that 
trawlers  land  a  far'larger  proportion  than  they 
really  do,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  popularly  believed 
that  they  land  more  than  the  others.  That,  I 
think,  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
exceptional  ports  they  do  land  a  considerable 
quantity,  but  there  are  so  many  places  where 
tney  land  none  at  all. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

3130.  When  you  say  land  more,  do  you  mean 
undersized  fish  ? — No,  generally  the  whole  fish. 
As  regards  the  value  of  the  fish,  of  the  total  of 
1,595,000/.  of  Scotch  landed  fish,  upwards  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  or  48  per  cent,  was 
obtained  for  those  embraced  in  the  first  group, 
namely,  herring,  sprats,  sparling,  and  mackerel, 
round  fish  yielding  659,000/.,  or  41  per  cent.  ; 
flat  fish  contributing  152,000/.,  or  9J  per  cent. ; 
and  other  kinds  of  fish  24,000/.,  or  1 J  per  cent. 
Again,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
melliod  of  capture,  it  will  be  found  that  r.et- 
caught  fish  yielded  upwards  of  750,000/.,  or 
48  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  fish 
landed,  whilst  the  fish  brought  ashore  by  liners 
was  assessed  at  585,000/.,  or  37  per  cent.,  and 
trawled  fish  contributed  the  remainder,  amounting 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  or  15  per  cent. 
Taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  statistics  for 
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the  first  and  last  years  embraced  in  the  state- 
ment, we  find  that  whilst  the  gross  total  quantity 
of  the  fish  landed  in  1892  snowed  a  decrease 
from  the  return  for  1889  of  153,000  cwts.  or  3  per 
cent,  the  value  was  increased  by  141,000/.  or 
10  per  cent,  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  Id.  per  cwt 
Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  means- 
of  capture  the  decrease  in  quantity  is  referable 
entirely  to  net-caught  and  line-caught  fish,  the 
falling  off*  in  the  latter  amounting  to  222,000  cwts., 
or  14  per  cent,  and  in  the  former  to  59,000  cwts., 
or  2  per  cent. ;  there  being  an  excess  in  the 
quantity  landed  by  the  beam-trawl  of  127,000 
cwts.,  or  51  per  cent. 

3131.  I  suppose  I  should  be  safe  in  assuming 
that  practically  all  the  Scotch  trawling  is  steam 
trawling  ? — Yes,  practically.  It  is  lust  like  the 
sprats  and  the  mackerel,  anything  else  is  incon- 
siderable. Viewed  in  relation  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  fish,  the  deficiency  is  found  to  be 
the  result  of  a  shortcoming  in  the  quantity  of 
round  fish  and  herrings,  &c. :  the  round  fish  being 
responsible  for  the  decline  of  121,000  cwts.,  or 
8  per  cent,  less  than  the  return  for  1889,  and  the 
herrings,  etc,  for  59,000  cwts.,  or  2  per  cent ; 
flat  fish  and  other  kinds  of  fish  showing  increases 
of  12,000  cwts.  or  7  percent.,  and  15,000  cwts., 
or  17  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  the  rise  in 
value,  the  fish  landed  by  nets  contributed  42,000/., 
equivalent  to  an  advance  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
figures  for  1889 ;  those  secured  by  liners,  6,000/., 
or  an  increase  of  1  per  cent.,  and  those  captured 
by  the  trawl,  92,000/.,  or  an  enhanced  value  of 
58  per  cent 

3132.  Can  you  account  for  that  very  much 
enhanced  value  of  the  trawl-cau^ht  fish  ? — Yes. 
I  think  the  explanation  following  will  quite 
account  for  it.  As  regards  the  different  kinds 
of  fish  grouped  in  Uie  table,  the  advance 
in  price  was  made  up  in  the  following  propor- 
tions. Herrings  42,000/.,  or  6  per  cent  over  the 
value  for  1889;  round  fish,  64,000/.,  or  11  per 
cent  in  advance ;  flat  fish,  27,000,  or  an  increase 
of  22  per  cent,  and  other  kinds  15,000/.,  or  47 
per  cent  A  further  perusal  of  the  statement 
will  show  that  while  in  1892,  as  compared  with 
1889,  there  was  a  reduction  of  227,000  cwts.,  or 
16  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  round  fish  landed 
by  linesmen,  the  trawled  fish  gave  an  increase 
of  106,000  cwts.,  or  68  per  cent. ;  and  that  while 
less  was  given  for  line-caught  round  fish  by 
4,200/.,  or  1  per  cent,  there  was  a  rise  in  value 
in  the  trawlers'  favour  of  68,000/.,  or  91  per 
cent  It  will  also  be  observed  that  as  regards 
round  fish,  while  the  value  per  cwt  of  the 
produce  of  baited  hooks  showed  an  increase  of 
only  lOi/.  (that  is  per  cwt.  on  the  average),  the 
prices  commanded  by  the  hauls  of  the  beam* 
trawl  advanced  is.  Sd.  Turning  to  flat  fish,  we 
find  an  increase  of  2,800  cwts.  or  3  per  cent,  in 
the  quantity  landed  by  liners,  and  of  8,200/.,  or 
18  per  cent  in  their  value,  with  an  advance  of 
1*.  4</.  in  the  price  per  cwt 

Commander  BethelL 

3133.  Do  you  say  the  flat  fish  taken  by  line  is 
in  advance  ? — Yes. 

3134.  You  said  an  increase  of  some  cwts.? — 
Yes. 

8  4  3135.  There 
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Commander  Bethell — coniinued, 

3135-  There  are  figures  giving  97,000  cwt?. 
in  1889,  and  100,000  in  1892?— You  will 
notice  that  this  statement  is  relative  to  tlie 
prices  obtained  by  the  cwt.,  and  not  to  the  gross 
money  value. 

3136.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
in  flat  fish  there  was  an  excess  taken  by  the  line  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  this  is  in  the  price  obtained  for  them. 
You  will  find  the  figures  come  out  in  this  way, 
that  in  the  one  case  the  liners  have  advanced 
the  price  by  Is.  4rf.  per  cwt.,  and  trawl  2#.  5^. 
is  the  rise  per  cwt.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  statistics  is  the  great 
contrast  presented  in  the  prices  per  cwt. 
obtained  for  flat  fish,  the  quotations  for  those 
landed  by  the  trawl  for  1889  and  1892  being 
22#.  lid.,  and  25*.  4rf.  respectivelv :  while  9s.  6d. 
and  10#.  9rf.  respectively  were  all  that  the  line 
fish  commanded. 


Chairman. 

3137.  1  should  like  to  know  what  reason  you 
would  give  for  that  ? — The  reasons,  I  think,  are 
given  farther  on.     I  will  give  you  the  reasons 
so  far  as  I  can  account  for  them.     On  examining 
that  portion  of  the  statement  submitted  which 
veals  with  the  means  of  capture,  it  will  be  seen 
that  of  the  total  capital  invested,  amounting  to 
over  one  and  a-half  millions  sterling,  680,000/. 
or  41  per  cent,  was  represented  by  net  and  lino 
fishing  boats,  229,000/.  or  14  per  cent,  by  bcam- 
trawl  vessels,  and  744,000/.  or  45  per  cent   by 
fishing  material.     It  will  also  be  observed  that 
there  were  14,000  fishing  boats  and  140  beam- 
trawl  vessels,  the  average  value  of  the  former 
being  49/.,  and  of  the  latter  1,636/.  :  and  that 
46,000  represented  the  number  of  net  and  line 
fishermen,  and  700  those  employed  on  trawlers. 
Comparing  the  above  figures  with  those  of  1889 
(and  I  think   the  Chairman  will  find  here  the 
explanation  for   which  he   was  asking  a  little 
while  ago),  we  find  a  reduction  of  700  or  5  per 
cent,    in   the    number   of   net  and   line  boats; 
37,000/.    or   5  per   cent  in   their  value  ;  1,800 
or  4    per    cent,  in  the    number    of   fishermen 
employed  on  board  them  ;  and  31,000/.  or  4  per 
cent,  in  the  value  of  fishing  material  (including 
that   of  trawlers) ;    but  an   increase   of    30   or 
27    per    cent.,    in    the   number    of   beam-trawl 
vessels;  of  118,000/.  or  106  per  cent,  in  their 
value  ;  and  of  224  or  47  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  fishermen  carried  by  them.     That  is  to  say, 
in  these    four  years,    the  beam-trawlers   have 
increased  106  per  cent,  in  value  and  47  per  cent,  in 
the  numbers  of  men  employed ;  taking  it  roimdly, 
they  have  doubled  their  capturing  power  in  four 
years.    On  the  other  hand,  while  there  was  a 
reduc*i:n  in  the  value  of  the  net  and  line  boats 
employed  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent.,  there  was 
an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the 
fish  taken  by  them,  but  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  5  per  cent.   Then  comes  the  return  of  herrings 
and  cod  and  ling  cured.     I  have  referred  already 
to  that  statement  which  I  handed  in  first.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  great  development  of  the 
herring  fishery  as  shown  in  the  quantity  cured, 
the  average  for  the  last  quinquennial  period  in 


Chairman — continued. 

the  table  exceeding  that  for  the  first  five  years 
by  more  than  three  to  one.  That  is,  taking  tht. 
60  years  ago  period  and  the  latter  period, 
it  is  more  than  three  to  one.  Now  I  come  to 
the  measures  for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  sea  fisheries  in  the  seas  around  the 
British  Islands. 

Colonel  Cotlon-JodrelL 

3138.  Are  these  suggestions,  or  what  have 
been  already  carried  out  ? — They  are  practically 
suggestions  founded  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3139.  Are  these  trawlers  which  you  are  speak- 
ing of  Scotch  trawlers  ? — Yes. 

3140.  You  do  not  include  English  trawlers,  do 
you  ? — No.  The  Committee  should  understand 
that  I  am  dealing  exclusively  with  the  Scotch 
fisheries,  and  not  with  English  fisheries. 

Chairman. 

3141.  1  suppose  we  may  take  what  you  say, 
may  we  not,  as  representing  the  opinion  of  your 
board  generally? — I  believe  so,  but  I  should 
rather  give  it  as  my  own  opinion. 

3142.  As  your  personal  opinion  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  you  mean  ? — Yes.     I  am  consider- 
ing the  first  subject  embodied  in  the  remit  to  the 
Select    Committee,    viz. :    "  The  expediency  of 
adopting  measures  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  sea  fisheries  in  the  seas  around 
the  British  Islands."     It  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  commenting  upon  three  important  points, 
viz. :   fishery   harbours,  means   of   transit,   and 
telegraphic  extension.     There  is  a  great  lack  of 
harbour  accommodation  for  fishing  boats  on  the 
Scottish    coasts,  while   the   few   harbours   that 
exist  are  sadly  deficient  in  providing  the  large 
size  of  boats  now  in  use  with  safe  entry  at  all 
states  of  the  tide,  and  suitable  anchorages,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  if  suitable  harbours 
were   constructed,  and  defective   harbours   im- 
proved, especially  on  the  east  coast,  the  fisheries 
would    be  materially  benefited  and   the   public 
would  reap  the  advantage  in  being  supplied  with 
fish  in  the  best  condition  and  at  cheaper  rates. 
The  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  have  for  many 
years  had   before  them  applications  of   a   very 
urgent  and  deserving  character  which  they  have 
been  imable  to  entertain  from  the  fact  that  their 
available  funds  are  limited  to  a  statutory  grant 
of  3,000/.,  supplemented  at  times  by  a  surplus 
arising  on  receipts  from  brand  fees.     1  consider 
it    a    matter    of    the     first     importance     that 
Parliament   should    entertain   a   comprehensive 
scheme   under  which   the  Public  Works  Loan 
Board   would  be    empowered    to    lend   to   the 
Fishery  Board   a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  the 
latter    at    once    to    deal    effectively   with  this 
question.     Unless   this  is  done,  I   am  satisfied 
that  many  populous  fishing  communities  on  the 
east  coast,  ccmposcd  of  the  best  class  of  fisher- 
men, will  have  to  abandon  their  present  calling 
and  homes,  and  remove  elsewhere,  a  contingency 
which  I  think  would  be  very  unfortunate,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  rising  generation,  who 
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Chairman — continued. 

would,  in  all  probability,  drift  away  from 
gaging  in  this  important  industry. 

3143.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  have  formed  anv 
opinion  as  to  what  sum  per  annum  would  suf- 
ficiently equip  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  with 
power  to  deal  with  harbours? — I  have  been 
anxious  that  the  sum  per  annum  should  be  merely 
held  in  retentus  by  the  Treasury  as  security  for 
the  interest  on  the  money  advanced,  and  that  the 
capital  sum  should  be  advanced  on  the  revenues 
of  these  harbours ;  but  if  the  revenues  of  the 
harbours  fall  through,  the  Treasury  would  pay 
from  the  annual  vote  to  the  Fishery  Board  a 
sum  sufficient  to  make  up  the  interest  on  the 
money.  The  sum  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
rate  of  interest  charged,  but  supposing  the  rate 
to  be  2|  per  cent,  (with  consols,  \  per  cent, 
lower),  1  should  think  about  7,000/.  per  annum 
given  in  that  way  would  fairly  meet  the  circum- 
stance:*,  or  a  capital  expenditure  of  probably 
300,000/. 

3144.  Then  that  would  be  an  addition  of  prac- 
tically about  2,000/.  to  what  you  at  present 
spend,  would  it  not?— We  are  only  getting 
3,000/. 

3145.  You  are  only  getting  3,000/.,  but  you 
have  other  sources ;  the  amount  you  spend  on 
harbours  amounts  to  something  like  5,000/.  a 
year  now,  does  it  not? — Yes,  it  the  brand  fees 
are  profitable. 

3146.  From  all  sources?— But  I  should  want 
this  in  addition  to  these  contingencies. 

3147.  You  would  want  4,000/.  above  your 
3,000/.  then  ? — Yes,  in  addition  to  the  contingent 
windfalls. 

3148.  As  I  understand,  what  you  would  pro- 
pose is,  that  the  old  Parliamentary  grant  of 
3,000/.  a  year  for  harbours  should  be  doubled,  at 
any  rate  ? — Should  be  doubled  at  least,  and  that 
you  should  allow  us  on  the  credit  of  that  annual 
expenditure,  to  spend  a  capital  sum  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  harbours,  because  our  drib- 
bling away  with  3,000/.  a  year  is  no  good. 

3149.  I  quite  understand ;  you  ask  for  7,000/. 
a  year  to  be  allocated  to  the  Scotch  Fisheries 
Board,  to  be  used  as  securities  for  loans  to  be 
advanced  by  the  Public  Loans  Commissioners  to 
the  Fishery  Board  to  carry  out  improvements  in 
Scotch  harbours  ? — Yes,  in  addition  to  the  con- 


tingencies. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 


3150.  And  is  one  of  the  objects  you  have 
in  view  in  urging  that  upon  the  Committee 
that  in  that  way  the  Fishery  Board  might  be 
able  to  adopt  a  system  for  improving  the  har- 
bours along  the  coast  of  Scotland  ? — Yes,  my 
idea  ia  that,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Government  through  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  or  in  whatever  way  it  is 
to  be  done,  the  Fishery  Board  would  put  before 
those  interested  in  harbours  in  Scotland  this 
capital  sum.  Localities  would  come  forward  with 
the  schemes  to  receive  approval  or  refusal ;  and 
that  practically  these  fishing  communities  would 
be  told,  "This  is  what  you  are  tcTget  and  no 
more."  Then  we  should  be  able  to  go  to  work, 
and  people  would  be  relieved  from  that  suspense 
%vhich  at  present  exists,  i,e,  that  all  the  men 
who  are  active  and  industrious  fishermen  fear 
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they  will  be  all  dead  and  gone  before  anything 
is  done  for  their  harbours,  and  they  are  just  now 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  shall  leave  their 
homes,  and  go  elsewhere  or  not. 

Commander  BethelL 

3151.  And  you  say,  do  you  not,  that  that 
would  require  300,000/.  roughly  ? — I  think  that 
would  do  a  great  deal,  because  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain that  all  those  communities  are  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  ability  willing  to  con- 
tribute themselves.  We  have  usually  given 
three-fourths  and  they  have  contributed  one- 
fourth,  therefore  the  sum  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  localities  contributing  by  their 
own  laudable  efforts  from  a  fourth  to  a  third. 
That  makes  the  money  go  a  good  deal  further. 

3152.  I  suppose  when  you  speak  of  the  loca- 
lities you  mean  especially  the  mere  fishing  com- 
mimities,  or  does  it  embrace  anything  larger  ? — 
As  regards  the  obligation  ? 

3153.  As  regards  the  money  that  you  get  in 
addition  ? — It  is  collected  in  the  vicinity,  or  very 
near  from  the  fishermen  and  their  friends  abut- 
ting on  the  neighbouring  parishes,  by  holding 
bazaars,  and  going  round  with  subscription  lists, 
and  sales  of  work,  and  so  on ;  they  do  what  they 
can. 

Chairman. 

3154.  Do  you  consider  that  the  history  of 
harbour  construction  under  the  old  Fishery 
Board,  say  from  1814  to  1880,  is  such  as  to 
encourage  any  Government  to  give  further 
powers  to  the  present  board  with  regard  to  har- 
bour construction  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is,  and  it 
is  not ;  because  taking  the  whole  harbour  con- 
struction of  the  country,  the  very  finest  harbours 
that  we  have  have  been  in  the  main  engineering 
experiments,  and  followed  with  very  great  dif- 
ficulties and  disappointments.  The  time  you 
refer  to  was  the  initial  period  in  building  harbours 
and  breakwaters,  and  constructing  great  sea 
works  experimentally ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
mere  fishing  harbours  have  been  more  neglected 
than  have  been  the  great  harbours  of  the 
country. 

3155.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  this  moment, 
amongst  all  the  harbours  for  which  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  are  responsible,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  at  which  a  full-sized  fishing  boat  could 
enter  at  all  states  of  the  tide  ? — Oh,  not  at  all ; 
I  have  already  explained,  that  most  unfor- 
tunately the  ideas  of  the  Fishery  Board  and  the 
Government  and  everyone  connected  with  it  have 
been  too  limited  as  to  what  was  necessary  for 
fishing  harbours  ;  they  made  the  harbours  suit- 
able for  the  very  small  craft  which  have  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  are  practically  no  good 
for  the  fishing,  and  they  now  require  deepening 
or  extending. 

3156.  But  so  far  as  most  of  the  Fishery  Board 
harbours  are  concerned,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
even  these  very  small  craft  cannot  enter  them  at 
low  water  ? —  That  occurs  from  another  cause, 
for  which  I  think  there  is  a  remedy.  There  has 
been  no  constituted  harbour  authority ;  and  im- 
fortunately  the  Fishery  Board  gave  grants 
upon  condition  that  they  were  made  free  har- 
bours.    The  consequence  was  that  they  were  left 
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with  no  Board  to  manage  them,  properly  con-- 
stituted,  and  with  no  revenue  to  uphold  them 
when  they  got  silted  up  and  required  dredgine, 
and  that  ou^ht  to  be  most  carefully  guardea. 
Proper  districts  should  be  laid  down,  and  the 
people  should  be  made  to  make  all  their  houses 
and  dwellings  within  that  area  practically  mort- 
gaged in  the  interests  of  the  harbour  before  they 
get  the  harbour.  That  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants 
and  those  who  own  the  lands  and  houses,  should 
take  upon  themselves  before  they  ^ot  the  money 
the  responsibility  of  upholding  the  narbours. 

3167.  But  still  you  would  say  that  any  ad- 
vances of  public  money,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Fishery  Board  in  the  future,  should  be  placed 
at  their  disposal  imder  totally  diflPerent  con(utions, 
and  to  be  used  in  a  totally  different  manner  to 
the  manner  and  methods  adopted  by  the  old 
Fishery  Board,  would  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  absolutely 
changed,  otherwise  they  would  be  thrown  away 
again. 

3158.  Asa  matter  of  fact  you  would  admit  that 
the  grants  between  1814  ana  1880  were  practi- 
cally thrown  away,  would  you  not  ? — No,  they 
answered  a  temporary  purpose. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3159.  Your  object  would  be,  would  it,  that  the 
Board  should  require  security  for  its  grants  for 
the  future  before  entering  into  a  system  of  har- 
bour construction  for  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
that  the  harbours  to  be  constructed  should  be 
placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation  by  an  organi- 
zation of  a  Board  to  look  after  them? — Un- 
doubtedly ;  and  I  should  go  further,  and  say  that 
I  think  if  the  Treasury  were  to  lend,  say, 
300,000/..  the  Fishery  Board  should  be  required 
to  satisfy  the  Treasury  as  to  the  feasibility  and 
utility  of  the  schemes  before  this  large  sum  was 
advanced,  otherwise  they  should  have  the  power 
of  disapproving. 

Chairman. 

3160.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  first  point  that 
you  desire  to  call  our  attention  to  (which  is  the 
question  of  harbours)  is  concerned,  you  would  ask 
that  a  sum  of  7,000/.  a  year  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  under 
certain  carefuDy  thought-out  conditions?— Yes  ; 
and  I  should  almost  put  it  that  the  carefully 
thought-out  conditions  should  go  before. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3161.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  money.  At  the  present  moment,  this 
3,000/.  a  year  that  the  Fishery  Board  have,  they 
cannot  in  any  way  hypothecate  as  security  for 
capital  expenditure,  can  they  ? — No. 

3162.  Ihen  with  regard  to  the  sum  available 
for  branding  fees,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  on  two 
occasions,  within  the  last  five  years  at  any  rate, 
there  has  been  no  surplus  at  all  ? — ^There  have 
been  two  occasions  during  the  last  five  years. 

Chairman. 

3163.  Passing  from  the  question  of  harbours, 
will  you  go  to  what  your  views  are  with  regard 
to  the  further  facilities  for  the  means  of  transit  ? 
— First  of  all  I  think  the  Post  Office  ought  to  go 
a  good  deal  further  than  it  has  done  in  this  m- 


CAatrma?!— continued. 

rection  out  of  the  profits  of  that  department.  I 
think  the  fisheries  a  matter  of  such  national 
importance  that  it  will  not  do  at  the  present 
stage  to  put  the  obligation  with  regard  to  tele- 
graphic communication  upon  these  poor  com- 
munities who  will,  if  they  have  encouragement, 
rise  »to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  will,  I 
believe,  return  to  the  Post  OflSce  any  outlay,  but 
at  present  they  are  not  able  to  undertake  the 
obligations  laid  upon  them.  Then  if  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  they  are  taking 
the  money  from  other  urgent  purposes  and  giving 
it  to  the  Post  OflSce,  while  the  Post  Office  has  a 
very  large  revenue,  and  I  think  a  part  of  their 
profit  might  be  so  used.  With  regard  to  the 
other  matter  of  transit,  I  think  a  good  deal  could 
be  done  also  by  the  Post  Office,  by  the  con- 
nections between  the  distant  Highlands  and 
Islands  by  quick  sailing  mail  steamers,  where 
there  are  no  possible  railways  so  as  to  bring  the 
fish  to  the  markets  in  fresh  condition.  The 
Committee  ought  to  know  that  almost  all  fish, 
especially  in  Scotland,  are  ofgreater  money 
value  fresh  than  cured.  There  is  the  expense 
of  curing,  and  there  is  a  lessening  of  the  value 
following  the  curing,  therefore  if  they  can  get 
to  the  great  centres  of  the  population  and  sell 
them  fresh,  even  at  a  less  price  than  they  at 
present  obtain,  the  fishermen  would  still  have  a 
better  price  than  they  could  get  for  them  cured. 

3164.  Then  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  the 
more  remote  part  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the 
West  Coast  and  the  islands,  is  very  much  re- 
duced, is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  have  some 
figures  showing  that. 

3165.  Will  you  give  us  those  figures? — The 
average  price  per  cwt.  for  fish  landed  in  1892  at 
Leith  and  Aberdeen,  the  principal  fresh  fish 
centres,  was  9*.  lid.  and  7s.  9d.  respectively. 
That  in  Shetland,  at  Loch  Broom,  comprising 
the  remote  creeks,  was  4«.  1  d.  and  Ss.4d.  respec- 
tively. I  have  to  explain  here,  to  modify  this 
to  some  extent,  that  the  kind  of  fish  is  not  quite 
the  same  in  the  remote  districts,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  rather  more  of  prime  qualities  at  the 
last-named  places,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
difference  of  price  is  made  up  in  their  getting 
their  fish  into  the  market  in  good  condition,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  they  have  heavy  carriage 
to  pay  before  they  come  within  reach  of  the  great 
markets. 

3166.  Is  it  to  this  reason  is  partly  to  be 
attributed  the  lower  price  per  cwt.  of  line-caught 
flat  fish  to  trawled  flat  fish? — Largely  to  this 
reason,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  quality  of  fish 
landed  there  would  bring  a  considerably  less 
price  than  it  would  at  Leith  or  Aberdeen,  where 
the  means  of  transit  is  better,  and  the  markets 
are  near.  I  should  also  like  to  say  I  think  every 
railway  company  should  have  the  most  rigid 
obligations  laid  upon  them  when  they  get  the 
monopoly  of  a  railway,  to  carry  perishable 
articles,  particularly  fish,  with  quick  trains  at 
moderate  rates.  In  fact,  it  should  be  a  condition 
of  any  Parliamentary  grant  to  a  railway  that 
they  should  do  that,  particularly  in  the  north  f 
Scotland,  where  I  think  it  is '  of  very  .great 
importance. 

3167.  Could  you  at  all  translate  into  money 
figures  what  the  cost  of  such  improved  methodfs 
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of  transit,  and  of  such  telegraphic  extension  as  is 
required,  would  be? — I  have  not  gone  into  the 
figures  because  any  figures  would  be  founded 
upon  the  very  limited  catches  that  we  have  had 
in  these  different  places,  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  qualification  that  the  quantity  might  be  very 
much  increased,  but  I  should  think,  speaking 
roimdly,  that  it  would  be  a  moderate  expectation 
to  find  that  the  value  of  fish  in  these  remote 
districts  would  be  at  least  double  the  present 
value. 

3168.  You  cannot  suggest  at  what  cost  that 
happy  result  would  ensue,  can  you? — I  should 
say  that  the, cost  to  the  Post  Office,  a  great 
institution  like  that,  would  be  inconsiderably  felt, 
and  that  to  railways  it  would  be  of  no  cost  what- 
ever. It  would  simply  be  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  that  the  railway  com- 
panies would  get  the  powers  to  make  the  rail- 
ways on  condition  of  giving  these  facilities,  and 
I  think  they  would  do  it  if  it  was  a  condition  in 
the  same  way  as  they  have  readily  given  working 
men's  cheap  trains  and  other  facilities  in  populous 
districts. 

3169.  Do  you  find  in  Scotland  any  great  com- 

Jlaint  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  immature 
sh  ? — Yes,  there  is  considerable  complaint,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  operations 
of  man  are  concerned,  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  exaggerated ;  but,  undoubtedly,  if  means 
could  be  devised  of  capturing  the  mature  fish  and 
allowing  the  immature  fish  to  escape,  a  great 
purpose  would  be  gained.  But  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  we  attach  probably  more  importance 
than  we  ought  to  the  comparatively  small  number 
that  are  mlled  immature,  and  do  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
only  allowing  but  encouraging  the  fishing  of 
mature  fish  at  maturity  in  the  spawning  season, 
which  would  be  putting  myriads  into  the  sea 
with  the  chance  of  living ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
taking  a  cod  ashore  when  it  is  about  to  spawn 
its  millions  of  eggs,  and  we  are  attaching  no 
great  importance  to  that  while  we  are  attaching 
immense  importance  to  the  capture  of  a  very  few 
immature  fish  by  nets  and  Unes. 

3170.  Then,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned 
you  would  rather  be  against  any  prohibition  of 
the  sale,  capture,  or  landing  of  immature  fish, 
would  you  ? — I  would  not  be  against  it  except 
for  the  reasons  which  I  think  will  be  convincing 
almost  to  the  Committee.  We  cannot  capture 
the  mature  fish  without  catching  these  small  fish; 
we  have  killed  them,  we  have  destroyed  them  for 
any  future  usefulness,  and  if  they  are  of  any 
value  to  land  and  sell  for  food,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  prevent  that  being  done, 
because  that  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  If 
it  were  possible  to  return  them  to  the  sea  alive, 
or  to  in  any  way  preserve  them  in  any  large  pro- 

Sortions,  then  I  should  say  that  ought  to  be 
one,  but  if  we.  take  into  account  the  difficulties 
of  the  different  spawning  seasons  and  that  mature 
fish  are  found  occasionally  in  ground  where  there 
is  immature  fish  the  difficulties  increase  upon  us. 
Therefore,  in  place  of  that  I  would  rather  be 
disposed  to  say  that  if  there  are  localities  where 
large  quantities  of  immature  fish  are  swarming, 
and  where  the  number  of  mature  fish  are  not  so 
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very  considerable,  it  would  be  more  effective  to 
keep  the  fishermen,  especially  the  trawl  fisher- 
men, off  that  ground  altogether,  than  deal  with 
them  in  detail  after  they  have  caught  the  fish. 

3171.  Then,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  closing 
certain  areas  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ? — 
Yes ;  probably  the  spawning  seasons  or  the  im- 
portant spawning  seasons  or  the  seasons  taking 
them  both  together  where  the  immature  fish  were 
swarming. 

3172.  So  far  as  the  protection  of  spawning 
fish  is  concerned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  close 
areas  during  the  spawning  season,  would  it  not  ? 
because  I  take  it  that  it  is  pretty  certain  that  all 
our  food  fish  spawn  in  waters  of  considerable 
depth,  and  not  in  inshore  waters  ? — Yes  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  the  stopping  of  beam  trawling, 
which  is  deep-sea  fishing,  is  much  more  important 
in  those  areas  than  the  line  fishing,  because  in 
regard  to  catching  at  the  period  of  spawning,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  fish  lie  very  much 
at  the  bottom ;  they  do  not  rise  to  the  bait  very 
much,  and  that  it  is  the  beam  trawl  that  goes 
down  to  the  bottom  to  take  them  in  this  partially 
torpid  and  helpless  kind  of  condition,  and  that 
get  them  in  large  numbers ;  therefore,  the  pro- 
hibition of  these  areas  as  regards  the  spawning 
season  would  apply  more  to  beam  trawling  than 
to  line  fishing. 

3173.  Then,  would  you  be  prepared  to  pro- 
hibit beam  trawling  during,  say  the  summer 
months  or  spring  months  of  the  year  ? — 
A  comparatively  short  period  would  be  suffi- 
cient; that  is  to  say,  you  can  ascertain  what 
is  the  principal  month,  and  if  they  were 
preserved  say  during  one  month  in  the  princi- 
pal season,  that  would  probably  answer  all 
practical  purposes ;  it  would  make  an  enormous 
difference.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to 
state  it  here,  but  I  have  thought  that  if  trawlers 
were  even  prohibited  like  the  line  fishermen  from 
fishing  on  Sundays,  it  would  be  a  considerable 
relief,  because  that  would  give  one  day,  at  least, 
in  which  there  would  be  a  relief  and  no  harass- 
ment when  spawning  might  go  on.  But  still,  I 
think  that  would  be  comparatively  ineffective, 
and  I  think  as  an  experiment,  at  any  rate  a 
month  might  be  tried  as  not  putting  a  greater 
hardship  than  is  possible  upon  the  industry  for 
that  period  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

3174.  Are  line  fishermen  prohibited  from  fish 
ing  on  Sundays? — They  prohibit  themselves; 
they  do  not  fish  on  Sunday,  and  as  regards  her- 
ings  it  is  not  lawful  to  fish  on  Sunday  in  terri- 
torial waters,  that  is  prohibited  by  Statute.  It 
has  been  asked  by  the  fishermen  as  giving 
herrings  an  opportunity  of  going  up  the  estuaries 
as  in  the  case  of  salmon. 

Colonel  Cotton^JodrtlL 

3175.  Is  that  in  Scotdi  waters,  or  is  it  in 
English  waters  ? — I  am  supposed  to  know  nothing 
about  England,  but  the  herring  fishing  is  not  an 
industry  of  anything  like  the  importance  in 
England  that  it  is  in  Scotland.  _ 
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Chairman. 

3176.  Do  you  think  as  far  as  you  know  there 
would  be  any  practicability  of  allowing  the  escape 
of  immature  fish  by  regulating  the  size  of  mesh 
of  the  net,  whether  drift  nets  or  trawls  ? — During 
the  short  period  I  have  been  at  the  board,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  that,  and  at 
first  I  may  say  theoretically  I  thought  it  was  pos- 
sible, but  I  find  that  a  great  many  experiments 
have  been  made  and  they  have  been  all  proved 
practically  failures.  That  is  eo  far  as  the  trawl  is 
concerned.  I  think  something  might  be  done 
probably  with  regard  to  the  size  of  hook,  and  cer- 
tainly something  can  be  done  as  regards  herrings 
as  to  the  size  of  mesh,  but  in  regards  to  what 
is  termed  the  white  fishing  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
arise.  A  large  skate  gets  into  the  back  of  the 
trawl  and  against  that  is  driven  a  number  of 
smaller  fish,  and  I  believe  the  number  of  immature 
fish  killed  has  not  been  materially  altered  by  any 
patent  or  any  invention  yet  found.  It  would  be 
most  desirable  if  it  could  be  done,  but  it  seems  to 
be  practically  impossible. 

3177.  But  with  regards  to  drift-nets  the  size 
of  mesh  has  considerably  diminished  in  Scotland 
of  recent  years,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3178.  And  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
cotton  instead  of  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of 
nets  ? — Yes  ;  and  as  regards  herrings  it  can  be 
determined  by  the  mesh.  The  question  then 
arises  as  to  at  what  size  a  herring  is  good  market- 
able food,  and  there  is  always  a  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  fishermen  as  to  the  sizes,  but 
it  is  found  by  experiments  that  ripe  and  mature 
herrings  have  been  found  of  very  small  sizes. 

3179.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with 
regard  to  that  present  much  discussed  subject  in 
Scotland,  close  time  for  herrings? — Yes;  that 
has  been  a  very  keen  question,  particularly  on 
the  west  coast  recently,  and,  as  you  will  be 
aware,  we  have  a  statute  prohibiting  fishing.  We 
have  a  close  time  on  certain  parts  of  the  west 
coast  within  the  territorial  waters,  but  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  that  is  limited  to  the  territorial 
waters  which  only  extend  for  the  three  miles. 
My  opinion  is  that  might  be  left  (if  fishery  dis- 
tricts were  instituted)  to  the  vote  of  the  fishermen 
in  the  various  districts,  and  that  where  two-thirds 
of  the  fishermen  were  agreed  as  to  the  benefit  of 
the  close  time  the  Fisnery  Board  might  have 
power  to  pass  a  bye-law  to  prohibit  the  one-third 
from  fishing. 

3180.  You  would  introduce  a  measure  of  local 
option  ftr  the  various  fishery  districts,  would 
you  ? — Yes,  and  leave  the  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed among  the  fishermen  themselves,  because 
I  think  the  responsibility  shuuld  lie  upon  them. 

3181.  Do  you  not  think  that  great  inconveni- 
ence would  arise  from  want  of  uniformity  be- 
tween different  fishing  districts  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  because  that  obtains  already.  You  see,  the 
principal  herring  fishings  are  different  roimd  the 
coast ;  on  the  west  coast  and  Stornoway,  and 
the  east  coast,  I  think  they  would  generally 
agree  among  themselves. 

3182.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  regidate 
these  various  methods  of  fishing.  Would  you 
give  the  Fishery  Board  power  to  regulate  these 
various  methods  in  excess  of  the  powers  they 
already   have.     They^  have  considerable  powers 


Chairman — continued. 

now,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  I  should  give 
them,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  almost  unlimited  powers  to  regulate 
the  fishing.  As  regards  the  instruments  of  cap- 
ture, I  think  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  be 
registered  and  known,  so  that  the  men  could  not 
use  destructive  instruments.  I  think  also  a  good 
deal  more  could  be  done  by  making  the  skippers 
of  vessels  of  over  20  tons  burthen  be  registered 
as  capable  and  responsible  men,  which  would  put 
an  end  to  those  constant  depredations  in  infring- 
ing the  limits  and  bye-laws  which  prevail  now. 
They  would  be  able  to  hold  the  skippers  respon- 
sible, and  take  away  their  certificates  if  they 
transgressed  against  the  methods  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  proper  methods  of  fishing. 

3183.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  give 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  power  to  make  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  methods  of  fishing 
adopted  by  British  fishing  vessels  fishing  from 
Scotch  ports,  even  outside  the  territorial  waters  ? 
— If  I  am  to  speak  to  that  point,  I  think  the 
territorial  waters  ought  to  be  very  largely  ex- 
tended ;  I  think  a  three-mile  margin  is  far  too 
little  to  treat  the  question  comprehensively 
and  properly.  And  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
the  old  Scotch  law  had  the  theory  that  the 
territorial  waters  should  mean  such  a  distance  as 
a  man  in  ordinary  weather  would  ordinarily  see 
the  sea  board  which  would  probably  be  from 
seven  to  10  miles. 

Commander  BethelL 

3184.  That  depends  very  much  upon  whether 
he  is  standing  on  the  cliff  or  on  the  shore,  does  it 
not  ? — The  coast  line  woidd  be  visible  from  seven 
to  ten  miles  on  an  ordinary  day ;  of  course  head- 
lands, and  marks  would  be  seen  at  a  greater 
distance.  Then  when  the  three-mile  limit  was 
adopted,  I  find  that  that  was  supposed  to  be 
about  as  far  as  a  shot  would  go,  and  that  it  was 
thought  that  we  coidd  not  protect  ourselves  by 
the  artillery,  or  other  means  of  defence  more  than 
three  miles.  But  now,  of  course,  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Conmiittee  know,  10  or  12  miles  is 
the  distance  of  a  gun-shot,  and  I  should  think  it 
would  be  most  desirable  that  we  should  extend 
the  territorial  waters  to  10  or  12  miles. 

3185.  Of  course  that  would  require  an  Inter- 
national Convention  ? — That  would  require  an 
International  Convention,  but  the  International 
Convention,  having  once  settled  that,  it  would 
require  no  further  interference.  It  would  become 
the  same  stereotyped  law  as  the  three-mile  limit  is. 
I  have  got  here  a  map,  and  shall  endeavour  to  ^et 
for  the  Committee  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
which  is  rather  interesting  showing  the  three- 
mile  limit  in  the  Scotch  waters,  and  also  shows 
points  which  will  probably  be  the  subject  of 
further  questions;  for  instance,  with  regard  to 
the  Murray  Firth. 

Chairman, 

3186.  Does  that  blue  mark  show  all  the  waters 
in  which,  at  present,  trawling  is  closed  ? — Yes, 
except  that  I  think  the  others  will  be  improved 
with  regard  to  the  Murray  Firth,  whicn  this 
does  not  show   to  its  fullest  extent. 

3187.  There  is  a  great  demand  now  in  the 
west,  particularly  off  the  Argyleshire  coasts  for 
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Chairman — continued . 
an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Fishery  Board 
in  the  matter  of  prohibiting  trawling,  is  there 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

3188.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tirec  the 
the  fishermen  are  very  anxious,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

3189.  Do  you  think  their  demand  is  reasonable 
there  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  which  point  of  their 
demand  is  reasonable,  but  you  may  take  it  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  that  the  powers  should 
exist  out  to  the  distance  I  have  named. 

3190.  Up  to  the  present  time  have  you  found 
much  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  regulations  of 
the  Board? — les,  and   that  brings  up  a  point 
which  is  very  much  discussed,  and  still  is  un- 
settled as  to  who  ought  to  protect.      We  have  a 
most  inadequate  and,  I  should  almost  say,  des- 
picable arrangement  at  present.      We  have  one 
old,  very  inferior  steam  yacht,  which  no  man  can 
risk  his  life  in,  in  anything  like  rough  weather, 
to  go  out  to  sea  at  all.      We  have  another  ordi- 
nary sailing  vessel,  respectable  enough,  I  suppose, 
but  we  have  got  now  the  immensely  improved 
8team-beam  trawlers  which  can  run  14  knots  an 
hour  some  of  them.  And  they  simply  disregard  our 
sea  police,  because  we  cannot  cope  with  them. 
Constant  complaints  are  coming  in,  but  we  have 
no  sufficient  means  of  protection.     We  get  assist- 
ance from  the  Admiralty,  and  I  have  nothing  but 
commendation  in  regard   to   those  commanders 
who  come  down  with"  the  "  Jackal,"  and  other 
vessels;    but  I   do  not  think   they  take   very 
kindly  to  the  work  of  acting  as  sea  police.     I  do 
not  think  their  vessels  are  suitable  ;    If  we  give 
orders  from  the  Fishery  Board '  to  some  of  these 
vessels,  we  often  get  a  message  in  return  that  the 
cruiser  is   oidered   into  dock    at   Plymouth  or 
elsewhere    for   repairs ;     it    is    away,   and    we 
really  have  no  proper  command  of  these  men  or 
of  their  services.     I  think,  therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  decided,  once    for  all,  if   the   Admiralty  is 
going  to  define  the  prescribed  territorial  waters 
they  ought' to  take  the  entire  responsibility  of  it 
and  be   responsible   if  any    encroachments   are 
made.      I  do  not  think,  myself,  that  that  would 
be  likely  to  prove  satisfactory,  but  still  it  would 
be  something  to  know  where  the  responsibilty 
lay.      At  present,  I  thiilk,  the  only  method  that 
could  be  adopted  with  any  degree  of  probability 
of  success  would  be  to  have  a  properly  equipped 
sea  police,  because  I  think  it  is  very  mucn  to  be 
regretted  that  we  should  make  bye-laws,  and  find 
that  we  cannot  enforce  them.     I  think  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  probably  10,000/.  would  put  us 
in  possession  of  two  smart  vessels,  one  lor  the 
west  coast,  and  another  for  the  east  coast,  which 
would   be  entirely  under  our  management  and 
control,  and  would  be  much  more  efl'ective  than 
anything  we  have. 

3191.  We  heard  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Lancashire  Sea  Fishery  District  Committee  that 
the  Lancashire  District  Committee  had  estab- 
lished a  police  of  their  own,  and  had  got  boats  of 
their  own.  Do  you  think  such  a  system  as  that 
would  be  practicable  in  Scotland? — Certainly, 
if  we  get  the  money  for  it. 

3192.  But  the  Lancashire  people  raised  it 
themselves  to  do  it,  it  is  paid  by  a  rate  on  Lan- 
cashire itself? — The  difference  there  is  enormous, 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued, 
because  Lancashire  is  the  wealthiest  county  in 
the  kmgdom,  and  I  am  afraid  our  highlands  and 
islands  where  it  is  most  needed  would  be  far  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  rate  themselves  for  it. 

^\^3-  Then  am  I  to  take  it  that  your  view 
would  be  that  any  maritime  police  for  Scotland 
would  be  required  to  be  under  the  Fishery 
Board  Itself,  and  paid  for  by  a  vote  by  Parlii 
ment  ?— Yes. 

11^^  Mr  Y^^do«ottWnk  Scotland  would  be  at 
all  willing  to  pay  for  its  own  police?— I  do  not 
think  Scotland  is  ever  willing  to  be  assessed. 
Scotland  s  view  is  that  she  pays  too  much  of  the 
Impenal  taxation  at  present  for  what  she  gets  in 
return.  ^ 

Commander  Bethell. 

3195.  As  Chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board 
would  not  you  sooner  have  a  vessel  near  your 
own  waters,  which  was  paid  for  by  you,  than 
have  the  police  duties  done  by  the  Admiralty  in 
vessels  with  which  you  could  not  interfere  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  commanders  under  the  Admiralty  to 
put  themselves  under  a  Board,  such  as  the 
J^ishery  Board,  therefore  I  say  the  only  effective 
means  is  to  give  us  sufficient  money  to  have  our 
own  vessels,  and  let  us  have  our  own  police. 

3196.  Scotland  would  be  able  to  keep  them 
going  easily  enough,  if  they  had  them,  would 
they  not  ?— Weget  so  much  a  year  in  grant,  and 
out  of  that  we  would  be  able  to  keep  them  going 
without  any  additional  assessment,  except  the 
cost  of  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3197.  What  is  the  disiribution  of  the  vessels 
you  now  have,  what  amount  of  the  coast  is  abso- 
lutely unprotected? -Well,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  season  about  the  half  of  it. 

^     3198.  You  have  only  one  vessel  on  the  east 
coast,  and  one  on  the  west?— Yes. 

3199.  And  they  arc  tied,  are  they  not?— They 
are,  as  I  say,  very  poor  vessels.  We  have  only 
one  Admiralty  vessel  all  the  year  round,  the 
"Jackal.' 

Chairman, 

3200.  You  have  studied  the  Scotch  Sea 
Fisheries  Bill,  which  is  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

,  ^^?,V,,?*^^.y^^  ^°y  criticisms  to  make  on 
that  LiU  in  which  there  is  a  proposal  for  ratincr  ? 
—Yes,  I  have  not  been  quite  able  to  understand 
It,  but  taking  the  county  and  city  of  Aberdeen 
as  an  illustration.  I  think  a  3rf.  rate  there 
would  bring  in  about  18,000/.  a  year,  or  the 
interest  on  about  600,000/.,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
necessity  for  anything  like  that  rate. 

3202.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  M.  is 
merely  put  on  as  a  maximum  without  the  least 
idea  that  that  amount  will  be  reached  ?— It  is 
very  difficult  to  convince  ratepayers  that  there  is 
not  the  least  idea  of  putting  it  on. 

3203.  Would  your  objection  to  that  proposal 
m  the  Bill  be  removed,  if  it  was  reduced  to  a 
penny  as  a  maximum?— It  would  be  largely  re- 
moved, two-thirds  of  the  objection  would  be 
taken  away,  but  I  think  that  a  very  limited  rate 
ever  the  whole  of  Scotland,  if  it  is  not  to  be  an 
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Chairman — continued. 

Imperial  rate^  would  be  the  least  difficult  and  the 
fairest. 

3204.  But  you  could  not  for  the  purpoves  of  a 
District  Fishery  Committee  have  a  general  rate 
over  Scotland,  you  could  only  make  the  rate 
leviable  upon  particular  districts  surely  ? — I  do 
not  see  at  all  that  it  is  an  untenable  theory  that 
it  should  extend  over  the  whole. 

3205.  If  you  divide  Scotland  into  eight  differ- 
ent districts  you  would  hardly  expect  the  seven 
of  those  districts  to  agree' in,  perhaps  a  somewhat 
extravagant  expenditure  by  the  eighth  district, 
would  you? — The  extravagance  there  would 
probably  need  to  be  kept  down  by  some  kind  of 
representation,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  that 
a  great  population  like  Glasgow,  which  is  largely 
interested  in  the  fishing  industry  and  trade  is  not 
benefited  by  the  improvement  of  the  fishing. 

3206.  Would  not  you  say  it  was  no  use  to  con- 
stitute a  committee  unless  you  provided  that 
committee  with  some  moderate  amoimt  of  fimds 
to  carry  on  its  work  ? — Yes. 

3207.  And  the  only  way,  surely,  to  provide 
that  District  Committee  with  fimds  is  to  give  it 
a  certain  limited  rating  power  on  the  particular 
area  over  which  it  exercises  its  influence  ? — That 
is  so,  and  I  think  a  rate  of  a  penny  would  be 
ample. 

Mr.  Malloek. 

3208.  Do  you  mean  you  would  rate  the  inland 
counties  as  well  ? — No,  it  would  be  an  inland 
part  of  the  same  county. 

Chairman. 

3209.  I  think  you  also  raise  some  objection  to 
the  proposal  to  give  a  lump  sum  of  20,000/.  to 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  instead  of  a  varying 
annual  one,  do  you  not  ? — That  appears  to  me 
like  the  Treasury  wanting  to  pay  us  off  and  make 
a  hard  bargain,  and  if  we  show  that  the  Scotch 
fisheries  year  by  year  are  a  most  important 
national  industry,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
Parliament  to  consider  our  requirements  year  by 
year  in  the  Votes  as  they  come  up. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

3210.  What  is  the  amount  that  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  get  out  of  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary Votes  ? — It  varies,  and  it  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  we  get  the  herring  brand  fees 
theoretically.  We  get  the  profit,  but  it  is  paid 
back  again.  The  sum  proposed  in  the  Bill  is 
20,000i 

3211.  But  what  amount  now  is  annually  voted 
to  you  out  of  the  Votes  ? — It  is  changed  year  by 
year,  it  is  not  identical  in  any  one  year.  It  was 
a  little  over  22,000/.,  but  it  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  that  means  the  fishery  brand,  part  of 
the  profit  of  which  goes  back  again. 

3212.  Roughly  speaking,  what  would  be  the 
nett  amoimt  which  you  get  from  the  Imperial 
taxation  ? — Roughly  speaking  20,000/. 

3213.  But  then  you  repay  the  profits  on  the 
branding,  do  you  not  ? — There  would  be,  roughly 
speaking,  6,000/.  to  deduct  from  the  sum  of 
22,000/.  I  have  a  statement  which  I  can  hand 
in,  which  will  give  the  variation. 

3214.  What  does  that  sum  go  in?  What  are 
the  outgoings  which  that  sum  annually  defray  ? 


Lord  George  Hamilton — continued. 

— There  is  the  expense  of  the  fishery  officers  all 
round  the  coast,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
items  ;  there  is  the  expense  of  correspondents ; 
there  is  the  expense  and  the  up-keep  of  the 
^^  Vigilant,"  and  the  small  steam  vessel  called 
the  "Garland.'*  There  is  a  small  sum,  I 
think  it  is  100/.  a  year,  to  the  captain  of  the 
cruisers,  who  gets  that  as  a  gratuity,  and  there  is 
the  administration  of  the  Fishery  Office,  with  its 
officials,  staff,  offices,  and  so  on.  The  purposes 
are  all  detailed  in  each  annual  estimate. 

3216.  Then  you  have  the  power,  have  you  not, 
of  making  the  bye-laws  on  land  and  also  on  sea, 
but  as  I  understand  you  have  not  efficient  means 
for  enforcing  your  bye-laws  on  the  sea  ?  — Yes. 

3216.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  any 
restrictions  you  choose  to  place  upon  the  sale  of 
the  fish  on  land  ? — None  has  been  experienced  in 
that  way. 

3217.  Then  you  are  rather  in  this  position, 
that  you  have  had  authority  given  you  to  make 
bye-laws  at  sea,  but  you  have  no  executive 
power  to  enforce  them  ? — That  is  so. 

3218.  Have  you  looked  through  the  corres- 
pondence there  was  with  the  Treasury  and  the 
Admiralty  during  the  last  year  or  two  ? — Yes. 

3219.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  produced  if 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury. 
The  position  which  the  Scotch  Board  have  taken 
up  is  that  they  are  by  Statute  entrusted  with 
certain  duties,  they  have  not  sufficient  power  to 
enforce  them,  and  they  have  requested  the 
Admiralty  from  time  to  time  to  put  sufficient 
force  at  their  disposal,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes.  I 
might  explain  to  the  Committee  that  the  duties 
were  simple  before  the  time  that  the  pro- 
hibiting of  trawling  within  the  three-mile  limit 
was  enacted,  but  now  we  have  territorial  waters 
where  trawling  is  prohibited  roimd  Scot- 
land, and  while  the  difficulties  of  enforcing 
our  laws  at  sea  have  been  enormously  increased 
we  have  had  no  increase  made  to  our  forces. 

3220.  The  position  of  the  Admiralty,  I  think, 
has  hitherto  been  that  they  have  not  the  vessels 
or  the  men  available  for  the  increase  of  duties 
which  the  issue  of  these  bye-laws  imposes  upon 
them  ? — That  is  so,  and  I  understana  the  Ad- 
miralty have  always  declined  to  accept  any 
responsibility  as  regards  the  enforcement  of  our 
bye-laws  in  territorial  waters. 

3221.  The  system  is  not  satisfactory  at  pre- 
sent, is  it  ? — It  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

3222.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  you 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  officers  and 
men  entrusted  with  that  duty,  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  they  are  constantly  removable  from 
that  duty,  and  are  sent  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  ? — Yes,  they  have  to  attend  to  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  them  with  regard  to  the 
service  in  which  they  are,  and  they  must  regard 
those  duties  as  higher  duties. 

3223.  There  is  not  that  continuity  of  duty  and 
work  which  there  is  with  a  police  which  are 
specially  told  off  for  specific  work  ? — Nor  may  I 
say  so,  can  the  very  best  commander  with  the 
best  intentions  put  his  heart  into  this  work 
which  is  not  the  work  for  which  he  entered  the 
Service. 

3224.  Stopping 
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3224.  Stopping  the  trawling  on  the  North  Sea 
coast  at  certain  times  of  year  must  be  a  very 
onerous  and  impleasant  work  ? — Yes. 

3225.  Could  not  there  be  a  great  advantage 
gained  if  the  men  engaged  in  that  work  were 
derired  from  the  locality,  and  had  a  personal 
interest  in  stopping  the  trawlinff  ? — Yes ;  I  think 
they  should  be  men  with  local  knowledge,  and 
also  men  entirely  in  the  service  of  the  board 
which  has  passed  the  bye-laws,  and  whose  sole 
duty  it  should  be  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
locality,  in  the  same  way  as  a  local  police  is 
interested  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  its  own 
locality. 

3226.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  the 
class  of  vessel  which  is  sent  u^  by  the  Ad- 
miralty?—The  kind  of  vessel  is  altogether  too 
cumbrous ;  they  cannot  readily  get  mto  small 
harbours,  and  cannot  be  expeditiously  turned 
about  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  I  should 
think  something  of  the  nature  of  a  torpedo  boat, 
or  some  other  vessel  which  was  qmck-sailing 
and  could  come  down  suddenly  on  the  trespassers. 

3227.  We  are  talking  of  rough  weather  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  remember  ? — I  am 
only  speaking  about  the  lightness  and  quickness 
of  the  boat. 

3228.  Would  not  really  a  good  sea-going  tug 
be  far  more  efficient,  or  something  built  on  those 
lines  ? — Certainly,  imdoubtedly  ;  besides  there  is 
a  disadvantage,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  explain 
that,  with  a  big  ship  like  the  ^'  Jackal.**  The 
trespassers  who  do  not  wish  to  be  caught  have 
the  telegraph  at  their  disposal,  and  they  know 
where  me  "Jackal"  is  coming,  where  she  is 
going,  and  where  she  is,  and  they  get  out  of  the 
way  before  the  "Jackal"  can  get  there.  Al- 
together, it  would  be  better  to  have  a  vessel  more 
like  an  ordinary  well-equipped  and  quick-sailing 
trawler,  which  would  be  round  upon  them,  not 
so  distinguishable,  and  find  them  before  they 
knew  what  they  were  about. 

3229.  In  fact  you  do  not  want  a  man-of-war 
for  the  enforcement  of  those  bye-laws  ? — It  is 
like  using  a  hammer  to  break  an  eggshelL 

3230.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  penalties  that 
can  now  be  imposed  upon  the  trawlers  ? — Yes,  I 
think  the  penalties  are  fairly  high,  and  I 
look  more  in  the  direction  of  certifying  all  the 
skippers  of  these  vessels,  and  making  them 
amenable  to  the  law  by  taking  their  certificates 
from  them  if  they  transgress  it. 

3231.  But  is  it  not  the  practice  now  that  if  an 
officer  commanding  in  any  one  of  these  cruisers 
was  to  detect  a  trawler  in  prohibited  waters,  that 
they  have  no  power  to  arrest  and  tow  that  vessel 
in,  but  they  have  to  wait  at  the  place  at  which  it 
is  domiciled  imtil  it  turns  up,  and  then  take  legal 
proceedings  ? — That  is  so.     I  do  not  think  very 

r'eat  difficulty  has  occurred  in  that  regard,  but 
think  a  little  increase  in  the  penalties  might  be 
better.  They  have  the  power  of  confiscating  the 
trawl  which  is  down  at  the  time  in  prescribed 
waters,  and  that  gives  them  an  additional  power. 

3232.  Have  vou  at  all  thought  what  the  cost 
would  be  of  sucn  a  service  as  I  suggest,  assuming 
that  any  increased  work  put  upon  the  Admiralty 
must  be  met  by  an  increased  amoimt  in  the  Naval 
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Votes  \  could  not  you  provide  ship  for  ship  as 
cheaply  as  the  Admiralty  could? — I  think 
cheaper. 

3233.  You  would  not  want  the  elaborate  fit- 
tings, and  you  would  not  want  the  same  comple- 
ment of  men,  would  you  ? — The  Fishery  Hoard 
would  very  much  like  to  have  a  comfortable 
vessel,  particularly  if  we  were  going  about  in  it, 
and  we  are  rather  envious  of  the  Northern  Lights 
getting  50,000/.  for  a  ship  when  we  can  hardly 

fet  for  this  great  industry  an  ordinary  vessel ; 
ut  I  should  think,  for  practical  purposes,  a  mat- 
ter of  5,000/.  a  vessel  would  probably  be  ade- 
quate. 

3234.  That  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  you  are 
talking  of,  is  it  not  ? — No,  the  cost  of  the 
vessel. 

Dr.  Clark, 

3235.  Hull  and  machinery  ? — Yes. 

3236.  With  triple  expansion  engines,  going  14 
knots  an  hour  ? — i  es,  that  is  about  the  price  of 
the  best  trawlers  which  are  going  that  speed. 

Major  Jones. 

3237.  What  tonnage  would  that  boat  be  ? — I 
could  not  off-hand  say  what  the  tonnage  would 
be. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

3238.  You  do  not  think  that  either  Scotland, 
as  a  whole,  or  the  locality,  would  willingly  assent 
to  be  assessed  for  the  maintenance  of  any  sea-going 
fleet,  do  you? — No,  I  think  we  have  a  good 
claim  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

3239.  Supposmg  you  have  a  local  option  of 
anv  kind,  does  not  local  option  necessitate  local 
police? — It  depends  upon  the  arrangements. 
Counties  have,  of  course,  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  very  large  subsidies,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  this  fishery  should  be  excluded. 

3240.  But  what  I  meant  was  the  locality. 
Suppose  a  locality  wish  to  enforce  a  certain  bye- 
law  for  their  own  benefit,  and  other  localities  do 
not  agree,  would  it  not  be  rather  hard  that  the 
other  localities  should  have  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  enforcing  this  bye-law  whicn  they  did  not 
want  or  did  not  approve  of  ? — That  could  not 
occur  as  regards  the  territorial  waters ;  that 
would  only  apply  to  close  time. 

3241.  Supposing  you  could  have  some  such 
svstem  as  this  :  the  coastguard  at  the  disposal  of 
tne  Fishery  Board  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
and  surveying,  the  Admiralty  cruisers  still  doing 
the  deep-sea-going  work  outside  territorial 
waters,  and  two  or  three  vessels  inside  territorial 
waters  to  stop  trawling  and  enforce  other  bye- 
laws  ;  you  would  then  be  in  a  very  much  better 
position  than  you  are  now,  would  you  not? — 
Yes,  that  is  practically  what  we  want,  and  we 
have  been  trymg  to  get  the  coastguard  to  assist 
us,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  will  not  allow  it. 

3242.  The  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Admiralty  ? 
— Well,  whoever  has  them  in  charge.  Is  it  the 
Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Trade  they  are 
imder? 

3243.  The  Admiralty  ?— The  Admiralty  then. 

3244.  Do  you  remember  the  particular  request 
that  was  refused  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  had  several 
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communications  with  regard  to  the  presence  of 
herrings,  and  with  regard  to  receiving  signals 
and  other  matters,  but  they  are  practically  not 
placed  at  our  disposal,  and  have  been  always 
refused. 

3245.  Even  for  the  purposes  of  communi- 
cation ? — For  any  purposes. 

3246.  But,  assiuning  the  suggestions  I  inade 
were  carried  out,  would  you  then  be  in  a  position 
to  give  effective  power  to  your  bye-laws  ? — Yes  ; 
if  we  had  a  moderate  sum  to  buy  these  necessary 
vessels,  and  the  other  advantages  that  you  have 
named,  that  is  to  say,  the  Admiralty  taking  the 
deep-sea  duties  upon  themselves.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  coastguard,  I  think  we  should  be 
very  thoroughly  equipped. 

3247.  You  made  a  suggestion  that  territorial 
waters  shoidd  be  extended  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ? — Yes. 

3248.  That,  as  you  are  aware,  would  have  to 
be  by  international  convention,  and  would  raise 
a  very  large  niraiber  of  questions  other  than 
those  connected  with  fishing,  would  it  not? — I 
do  not  see  that  the  fact  of  our  extending  it  as 
regards  fishing  questions  by  international  agree- 
ment, as  to  which  I  hope  there  would  be  no 
serious  objection  elsewhere,  would  necessarily 
raise  other  questions. 

3249.  It  would,  as  regards  penalties,  would  it 
not  ? — I  think  not,  because  we  should  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  penalties  in  our  own 
waters  with  the  consent  of  the  other  powers. 

3250.  You  gave  some  very  interesting  evidence 
about  the  system  of  building  harbours ;  as  I 
understand  from  your  evidence,  really  there  has 
been  no  general  system  of  building  harbours  for 
fishery  purposes  out  of  loans,  but  it  has  been 
really  done  out  of  what  I  may  call  an  annual 
dole,  supplemented  by  local  subscriptions,  has  it 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

3251.  And  would  you  wish  to  put  it  on  a  more 
business-like  footing,  by  which  security  should  be 
given  for  money  advanced,  and  that  it  should  be 
m  the  form  of  a  loan  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3252.  Have  you  ever  thought,  if  you  adopted 
that  system,  that  the  richer  the  neighbourhood 
the  better  would  be  the  security,  and  might  that 
not  result  in  the  well-to-do  districts  getting  very 
considerable  loans  and  so  extending  their  har- 
bours that  they  would  crush  out  the  smaller  and 
poorer  communities  all  along  the  coast  ? — That 
IS  what  is  really  going  on  now.  The  rich  locali- 
ties have  no  difficulty  in  getting  harbours  now, 
and  they  get  them,  and  therefore  I  propose  this 
7,000/.  a  year  to  the  Fishery  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  that 
IS  to  say,  no  grant  would  be  given  to  a  rich 
locality  which  could  very  well  afford  by  their 
corporation  or  their  harbour  trust  to  make  a 
harbour  themselves. 

3253.  Then  you  could  also  limit  the  amount, 
could  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

3254.  The  ultimate  security  you  suggested 
was  the  annual  Vote,  was  it  not  ? — No  ;  I  sug- 
gested that  each  locality,  according  to  its  ability, 
should  practically  mortgage  their  houses  and  land 
within  the  area. 

3255.  And  give  a  local  security  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  show  their  faith  in  the  schefne  they 
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would  practically  mortgage  all  that  they  had  tc 
this  harbour  trust  in  good  faith,  and  they  could 
not  do  more. 

3256.  I  think  you  indicated  a  very  serious 
blot  on  the  present  system;  that  where  these 
smaller  harbours  have  been  made  there  is  no 
means  of  keeping  them  in  order  by  dredging,  did 
you  not  ? — No  ;  in  fact  the  Fishery  Board  made 
it  a  condition  that  it  should  be  a  free  harbour  in 
giving  the  grant  very  often. 

3257.  How  would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? 
— I  would  make  an  area  bv  a  Provisional  Order, 
and  define  the  area  of  the  district  by  a  local 
sheriff,  the  Fishery  Board  or  some  other  com- 
petent authority,  which  may  be  thought  best, 
and  make  that  part  of  the  scheme. 

3258.  An  annual  cost,  I  assume,  of  main- 
tenance in  many  cases  would  be  small  ? — It 
would  be  small,  but  not  quite  so  small  as  it  would 
at  first  appear.  There  is  the  silting  and 
so  on. 

3259.  Who  would  keep  the  masonry  work  of 
the  piers  in  order,  the  locality  or  the  Fishery 
Board  ? — The  locality  ;  the  locality  must  take 
the  maintenance  and  do  it  out  of  what  revenue 
they  have. 

3260.  Would  you,  under  the  system  you  pro-  ^ 
pose,  make  any  doles  ;  would  you  advance  any 
money    without    security  ? — Yes,   certainly  ;    I 
should  take  a  limited  security,  what  I  thought 
the  locality  was  able  to  give. 

3261.  But  you  would  not  make  an  actual  free 
grant,  would  you  ? — No. 

3262.  As  I  understand,  now  the  system  is 
practically  one  of  free  grant  supplemented  by 
what  can  be  raised  locally  by  subscriptions,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes.  It  might,  in  some  cases,  be  reduced 
to  the  very  minimum,  by  which  they  would 
practically  pay  no  interest  if  they  were  not  able 
to  pay  it,  but  the  lowest  limit  should  be  a  satis- 
factory scheme  whereby  the  maintenance  of  the 
harbour  in  good  condition  would  be  assured. 

Mr.  Heneage, 

3263.  All  this  question  about  harbours  and 
loans  was  gone  into  very  fully,  was  it  not,  about 
four  or  five  years  ago,  in  a  Select  Committee  of 
this  House  ? — I  beheve  so,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
recommendations  did  not  go  very  far. 

3264.  The  real  fact  was  that  the  Treasury 
refused  to  grant  loans  unless  there  was  substantial 
security^;  was  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so,  and  hence 
this  roundabout  way  of  doing  a  little  by  doles 
from  other  sources. 

3265.  And  what  was  desired  from  some  locali- 
ties was,  that  the  money  should  be  more  freely 
given,  and  at  less  interest,  was  it  not  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3266.  With  regard  to  these  cruisers,  do  you  con- 
sider that  a  vessel  of  about  the  size  and  accom- 
modation fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  one  of  these 
steam  trawlers  would  be  the  best  vessel  for  your 
use  ? — Yes.  The  Committee  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  use  these  vessels  for  two  purposes. 
There  is  the  very  important  purpose  of  scientific 
experiments,  and  they  would  require  to  have  a 
fitting  and  an  equipment  which  would  enable 
these  experiments  to  be  carried  out. 

3267.  Are 
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3267.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  a  vessel 
could  be  equipped  for  your  purposes,  and  without 
the  extra  expenditure  which  is  required  for  the 
trawler,  for  the  same  sum  as  a  trawler  is  now 
equipped^  namely,  5,000/.  ? — Probably  500/.  more 
would  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

3268:  You  said  something  just  now  in  reply  to 
a  question  about  the  necessity  of  certificates  for 
skippers,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

3269.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  Act  of 
1883,  which  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
Act  of  1887,  those  interested  in  the  Scotch 
fisheries  refused  to  allow  Scotland  to  be  included 
in  the  Act  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

3270.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Was  not 
Scotland  included  in  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of 
1883,  and  had  we  not  to  take  Scotland  out  in 
order  to  carry  the  Bill  ? — I  am  not  aware ;  I  was 
not  in  Parliament  in  1883,  and  my  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  it. 

Dr.  Clark. 

3271.  Were  there  any  steam  trawlers  in  Scot- 
land in  1883? — Very  few.  But  the  necessity 
has  arisen  from  the  largely  increased  size  of 
vessels. 

Mr.  Heneage, 

3272.  Then  do  you  believe  now,  if  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  Acts  of  1883  and  1887  to 
Scotland,  there  would  not  be  the  same  objection 
in  that  country? — I  have  not  seen  the  Act  of 
1887,  but  I  should  say  not. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

3273.  You  told  us  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable disparity  in  the  prices  obtained  at 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  compared  with  those 
obtained  on  the  west  coast,  dia  you  not  ? — On 
the  north-west  coast. 

3274.  You  quoted  the  figures  9*.  \\d.  and 
Ts.  9rf.  for  the  former  places,  and  4*.  Irf.  and 
3*.  4rf.  for  the  north-west  coast,  did  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

3276.  Then  you  told  us  that  that  partly 
explained  the  difference  that  you  pointed  out 
to  us  as  occurrinff  in  these  statistics  between  the 
line  and  the  trawl  prices  ? — ^Yes. 

3276.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  trawling  goes 
on  off  the  east  coast  and  very  little  on  the  north- 
west coast? — That  is  so.  Wherever  they  trawl 
the  speed  of  the  vessels  enables  them  to  land  at 
these  places.  To  give  an  illustration  of  the 
advantage  in  that  way  to  the  trawler,  I  noticed 
that  the  other  day  a  cargo  came  into  Aberdeen 
which  was  unsuitable  for  the  Aberdeen  market, 
not  good  enough,  it  was  supposed,  and  they  went 
to  Grimsby  and  netted  200/.  at  Grimsby,  becaues 
they  could  go  there  very  rapidly,  and  were  in- 
dependent of  transit. 

3277.  Was  that  an  Aberdeen  boat? — I  think 
so. 

3278.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  just 
now,  that  a  very  short  time  ago  there  were  no 
steam  trawlers  in  Scotland,  did  you  not  ? — That 
is  so. 

3279.  1  do  not  think  I  caught  it,  but  did  you 
0.93. 
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give  us  the  numbers  of  steam  trawlers  there  are 
now  ? — Yes ;  it  is  in  the  table  I  have  put  in. 

3280.  You  have  only  given  the  steam  trawlers, 
have  you  ? — Both. 

3281.  Are  not  there  saiUn^  as  well  as  steam 
trawlers  ? — There  are  some  in  the  Clyde,  but 
they  are  not  worth  speaking  of,  and  abo  in  the 
Solway. 

Mr.  Jtenshaw. 

3282.  I  understand  there  are  about  20  small 
trawlers  at  Millport  on  the  Clyde  ? — Yes. 

3283.  They  are  very  small,  I  know,  but  are 
thev  not  included  in  this  number? — They  are 
included  in  the  number  of  trawling  vessels. 

3284.  Because  15  or  20  is  a  considerable 
number,  is  it  not  ? — They  are  included^  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

Colonel  CottorirJodrelL 

3285.  I  see  by  the  figures  that  5,929  is  the 
tonnage  of  steam  trawl  vessels,  and  that  the  total 
trawlers,  including  sailing  vessels  and  boats,  is 
6,484  tons,  so  that  only  gives  about  1,550  tons  for 
vessels  other  than  steam  trawlers  ? — Yes. 

3286.  When  you  come  to  the  portion  of  your 
evidence  about  the  suggestions  you  wanted  to 
make,  you  mentioned,  I  think,  three  points  : 
harbour  accommodation,  further  facilities  of 
iTansit,  and  telegraphic  communication  ? — Yes ; 
that  was  merely  introductory  to  other  sugges- 
tions. I  said,  I  think,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  these  out  in  considering  the  further  sug- 
gestions, but  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is 
umited  to  that. 

3287.  Do  you  mean  by  telegraphic  communi- 
cation, communication  along  the  coast,  or  for 
signalling  purposes,  or  telegraphic  communica- 
tion by  the  Post  Office  ? — For  all  business  pur- 

{}Oses  wherever  there  is  a  harbour  where  fish  is 
anded. 

3288.  Have  you  got  any  system  of  signals  by 
which  the  fishermen  can  be  signalled  to  out  at 
sea  from  the  shore  ? — We  have  been  trying  to 
introduce  it,  and  we  have  been  asking  the  Ad- 
miralty to  assist  us  in  that,  but  we  are  unable  to 
get  their  approval,  and  we  are  thinking  just  now 
whether  we  can  adopt  it  with  our  own  vessels, 
poor  as  they  are,  so  that  we  can  communicate 
with  the  "Garland"  or  "Vigilant,"  or  other 
vessel  out  at  sea,  if  there  Vas  a  shoal  of  herrings, 
so  as  to  send  useful  information  on  shore  and  have 
it  distributed  by  telegram. 

Commander  BethelL 

3289.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about 
harbours.  I  have  often  heard  people  talk- 
ing about  constructing  harbours,  and  that  it  was 
very  easily  done,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
what  you  mean  by  a  harbour  for  these  fishing 
purposes  ? — I  mean  sufficientiy  sheltered  for  the 
number  of  boats  fishing  from  that  particular 
locality. 

3290.  That  is  just  the  point.  Do  jou  mean  a 
shelter  in  which  boats  can  be  kept  whilst  they  are 
there,  or  do  you  want  something  into  which 
boats  can  run  in  bad  w^athur,  because  the  two 
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things  are  vastly  diflferent  ? — In  my  purview  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  harbours  of  refuge. 
It  is  a  practical  working  harbour  where  the  boats 
can  work  out  and  in  with  at  least  six  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide^  and  be  sheltered,  and  save  the 
enormous  disadvantage  to  these  people,  who  have 
no  alternative  but  to  get  their  wives  and  families 
out  to  dra^  the  boats  upon  the  beach  and  tie  them 
there  until  they  go  out  to  sea  again. 

3291.  Then  you  are  talking  of  harbours  for 
open  boats,  are  you,  and  not  for  big  boats,  boats 
that  can  be  hauled  on  the  shore? — I  am  talking 
of  a  harbour  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  larger 
boats  which  they  are  now  practically  unable  to 
haul  upon  the  beach,  I  am  only  speaking  of  that 
as  showing  the  primitive  way  in  which  they  must 
act  with  the  small  boats. 

3292.  Then  when  you  are  talking  of  these 
harbours  you  are  not  ticking  of  a  harbour  to  which 
these  fishing  boats  can  run,  if  they  are  forced  to 
run  by  stress  of  weather ;  you  do  not  expect  them 
to  be  able  to  get  in  ? — No  ;  I  expect  it  to  be  a 
harbour  into  which  they  may  go  in  and  out  every 
day  for  the  purposes  of  their  vocation. 

3293.  You  do  not  expect  a  harbour  to  be  so 
constructed  into  which  tney  could  run  in  a  gale 
of  wind  ? — They  could ;  it  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  water ;  but  in  ordinary  circumstances 
they  could  go  in  and  out  when  they  were  fishing. 

3294.  That  makes  an  enormous  difference  in 
everything  connected  with  the  cost  of  a  harbour, 
does  it  not,  and  people  confuse  the  two  things  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so.  We  have  never  considered 
them  harbours  of  refuge  for  fishing  boats ;  they 
are  all  practical  harbours.  There  is  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Banffshire,  which  at  a  cost  of  20,000/.  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  make  a  refuge  harbour. 

3295.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  do  these  boats 
do  when  they  get  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind? — 
They  do  the  best  they  can. 

3296.  They  cannot  run  for  the  shore,  I  sup- 
pose ? — In  some  cases  they  can,  and  in  some  they 
cannot. 

3297.  Are  you  badly  off  for  harbours  along 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ? — Very  badly  off. 

3298.  Along  the  west  coast  you  have  plenty, 
I  suppose  ? — There  is  not  the  same  amount  of 
fishing  there,  and  there  is,  I  think,  more  natural 
means  of  protection  there. 

3299.  There  are  ample  natural  means  there, 
are  there  not  ? — No,  not  ample. 

3300.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question 
about  piers,  about  which  I  find  here  a  great  deal 
of  fuss  made.  Are  these  rather  expensive  piers 
which  they  seem  to  construct  in  Ireland,  and 
for  anything  I  know,  in  Scotland,  essential; 
I  see  sums  of  something  like   400/.  and  500/. 

fiven  for  the  construction  of  a  pier  for  landing 
sh ;  I  think  that  practical  people  know  per- 
fectly well  that  fish  can  be  landed  upon  structures 
whicn  are  perfectly  sound,  and  of  much  more 
simple  construction? — The  harbours  I  am  think- 
ing of  as  being  of  great  necessity  in  Scotland 
are  harbours  of  from  5,000/.  to  50,000/.  con- 
struction. 

3301.  With  piers?— Yes. 

3302.  Would  you  go  to  a  lot  of  expense  for 
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putting  up  piers  for  the  purpose  of  landing  fish? 
— No. 

3303.  It  is  done,  I  notice,  largely  in  Ireland  ? 
— ^The  construction  of  piers  for  the  landing  of 
fish  will  depend  upon  the  facilities  wanted  by  the 
trade  very  much. 

3304.  But  public  money  is  spent  in  them,  is  it 
not  ? — Not  with  us  to  any  extent ;  it  may  have 
been  so  in  Ireland. 

3305.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  opinion, 
are  piers,  as  a  rule,  an  essential  for  the  purpose 
of  landing  fish  ? — Where  there  is  nothing  else, 
of  course  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  people. 

3306.  But  when  it  is  a  question  of  public 
money  it  is  a  question  of  whether  they  are 
essential,  is  it  not  ? — They  are  rather  temporary 
to  put  public  money  into,  no  doubt  ;  but  they 
are  essential  to  those  who  have  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3307.  With  regard  to  what  Commander 
Bethell  has  been  asking  you,  your  object  in  what 
you  propose  by  harbours  is  that  the  Fishery 
Board  may  be  able  to  supply  the  defects  under 
which  the  small  fishing  communities,  particularlv 
on  the  east  coast  ot  Scotland,  now  labour,  is  it 
not? — Yes.  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
east  coast  and  the  west  coast  only  for  one 
reason.  I  think  the  necessity  on  the  west  coast 
is  equally  great,  but  Government  has  been  a 
little  more  liberal  in  giving  grants  there. 

3308.  There  was  an  Act  passed  during  the 
last  two  years  especially  with  this  object,  I 
think?— Yes. 

3309.  And  the  necessity  has  very  much  in- 
creased of  later  years  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  boats  and 
the  development  of  the  industry  ? — Yes  ;  within 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  revolution  in 
all  fishing  appliances. 

3310.  And  as  regards  the  places  for  the  larger 
boats  to  run  to,  are  there  harbours  of  consider- 
able size  for  these  big  boats  where  they  can  run, 
like  "  Fraserburgh  "  and  ''  Peterhead  ''^?— Yes. 

3311.  As  I  understand,  what  you  would  do 
would  be  to  mark  out  a  district,  and  that  all  the 
land  in  that  district  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
new  Harbour  Commissioners  ? — It  would  oe  part 
of  the  harbour  property. 

3312.  Then  all  the  feu  duties  which  would  be 
paid  for  the  houses  on  it  would  be  part  of  the 
revenues  for  the  Harbour  Commissioners  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  present  landed  proprietor  would  get  a 
fair  quit  rent  for  his  land,  and  after  that  all  the 
revenues  of  the  harbour  would  go  to  the  Harbour 
Trust.  At  present  harbours  are  constructed  upon 
pieces  of  private  property,  and  the  great  good  is 
to  the  landlord,  who  leus  his  land  at  a  much  en- 
hanced price,  and  takes  practically  the  revenue 
of  the  harbour. 

3313.  But  you  would  give  the  local  landlord  a 
fair  quit  rent  for  his  land,  would  you? — Cer- 
tainly ;  he  should  get  a  fair  value  for  his  ground 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  but  he  should  not  get 
the  prospective  value  which  is  going  to  be  given 
to  his  ground  by  spending  public  money  on  it. 

3314.  That 
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3314.  That  would  be  the  security  for  the 
money  advanced  in  the  construction  of  the  har- 
bour, would  it  not? — Yes;  and  for  the  payment 
of  interest  and  the  upkeep. 

3315.  Then,  the  further  advantage  of  your 
scheme  of  harbour  construction  would  be,  if  you 
had  a  security  for  the  primary  receipt  of  such  a 
sum  as  you  have  suggested,  that  the  Fishery 
Board  would  have  the  power,  and  would  have  the 
advantage  in  embarking  upon  a  scheme  of  har- 
bour construction  ? — Yes. 

3316.  So  there  would  not  be  the  waste  of 
money  that  has  imdoubtedly  taken  place  in  the 
past,  would  there? — The  slipshod  manner  of 
dealing  in  the  past  without  any  system  would  be 
avoided,  I  hope. 

3317.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  the 
prohibition  of  trawling  within  certain  areas  for 
a  period  as  much  as  a  month,  do  you  mean  pro- 
hibition outside  the  territorial  limit  ? — Certainly, 
certain  banks  or  districts  of  the  sea. 

3318.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  that  purpose? — Yes,  I 
should  thii^  it  would. 

3319.  Which  would  you  rather  advocate  be- 
fore the  Committee,  endeavoiiring  to  get  an 
international  agreement  for  that  purpose,  or 
endeavouring  to  get  an  international  agreement 
for  the  extension  of  the  territorial  limit  ? — Both. 
First,  the  extension  of  the  territorial  limit,  and 
next,  the  power  to  protect  certain  waters  if  the 
fishing  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  International 
Convention,  of  a  destructive  character.  But  I 
think  this  Convention  is  one  that  would  require 
very  close  and  careful  consideration,  because  it 
might  be  possible  that  the  British  interests  might 
dominate,  and  we  might  not  be  willing  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  one  vote  on  an 
international  question  of  this  kmd.  I  think  it  is 
not  without  difficulties;  but  it  would  be  more 
advisable  to  have  an  area  outside  the  limits  to 
which,  by  general  agreement,  the  consent  of  aU 
the  Governments  interested  would  be  obtained. 

3320.  Of  course,  we  have  had  precedent  for 
international  agreement  with  regard  to  the  North 
Sea  already,  have  we  not  ?— x  es ;  I  think  it 
could  be  much  more  easily  fixed  with  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  limit  than  the  outside. 

3321.  Have  not  the  trawlers  been  coming  more 
into  the  northern  waters  in  the  North  Sea  than 
the  southern  waters  ? — Undoubtedly,  the  general 
popular  theory  is  that  off  the  English  coast  they 
have  exhausted  their  waters,  and  they  have  come 
down  to  take  what  used  to  be  more  the  Scotch 
waters,  and  are  working  them. 

3322.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
regard  to  these  trawlers  in  both  in  return,  and 
men  who  previously  fished  in  the  southern  waters, 
is  there  not  ?— That  is  so ;  but  there  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  numbers  fishing  out  of  such  ports 
as  Aberdeen,  for  instance.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  brought  it  out  in  the  figures,  but  while  they 
have  increased  the  vessels,  and  the  material  for 
capture,  over  100  per  cent.,  they  are  only  getting 
50  per  cent,  more  fish  ;  by  that  it  would  appear 
that    if  they   go    on   extending  they  wiU   not 
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increase  in  proportion,  and  therefore  trawling 
would  be  much  less  profitable,  necessarily. 

3323.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  destructive 
nature  of  their  method  of  fishing  ? — I  attribute 
it  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  species  can  be  over- 
fished. 

3324.  With  regard  to  the  sea  police,  do  you 
consider  that  in  the  future  a  couple  of  vessels 
under  the  control  of  the  Fishery  Board  would 
meet  your  wants  ? — I  think  it  woidd,  except  pro- 
bably during  the  herring  fishing  season,  when 
they  could  get  a  little  outside  assistance. 

3325.  That  is  to  say,  of  course,  if  any  work 
had  to  be  done  outside  the  territorial  limits,  you 
would  expect  that  to  be  done  by  the  Admiralty, 
would  you  not  ? — Certainly,  if  international. 

3326.  Then  you  would  rather  have  these  vessels 
and  the  sea  police  under  the  control  of  the 
Fishery  Board,  and  not  of  the  district  com- 
mittees, supposing  they  were  established  ? — The 
committees  would  not  do,  except  in  indicating  to 
the  central  board  their  requirements  being  repre- 
sented there.  I  do  not  think  vessels  woula  be 
at  all  confined  to  the  services  of  one  district. 

3327.  That  has  been  suggested  to  you,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes ;  but  that  would  be  much  too  expen- 
sive, and  is  unnecessary. 

3328.  With  regard  to  all  questions  of  limita- 
tions of  mesh,  ana  so  on,  would  you  be  prepared 
to  advocate  that  the  Fishery  Board  should  have 
general  power  with  regard  to  all  limitations  of 
the  engines  of  fishing  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
engines  of  capture  or  the  articles  used  should  be 
registered,  and  should  be  known ;  and  if  it  was 
proved  that  they  were  destructive  means  of 
capture,  there  should  be  power  to  stop  their  use, 
or  to  modify  it. 

3329.  There  is  one  further  question  about  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Bill ;  in  view  of  all  these  various 

Sroposals  for  extending  the  functions  of  the 
'ishery  Boards,  and  in  view  of  Uie  fact  of  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  would  you  be  opposed  to 
a  permanent  and  fixed  limitation  of  the  grant  to 
the  Fishery  Board  ?— Yes.  One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Bill  is  dealing  with  the  most  im- 
portant question  of  mussels  and  bait,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  new  duties  which  long  ago  ought  to 
have  devolved  upon  the  Board,  because  the  de- 
struction of  the  bait  and  mussels  has  been  enor- 
mous from  the  want  of  regulations  and  the  want 
of  power  to  regulate,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
money  wanted  under  the  new  Bill  would  be  for 
the  purchase  and  permanent  cultivation  of  these 
mussel  beds.  That  is  a  question  I  have  not 
spoken  to,  but  I  think  it  is  a  most  important 
question  as  regards  Scotland  and  the  increase  of 
the  fish  supply. 

3330.  And  with  all  these  various  new  duties 
coming  upon  the  Board,  it  certainly  would  be  a 
retrograde  proposal  to  fix  permanently  the  sum 
to  be  ^iven  them  in  future,  would  it  not  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  woidd  be  at  all  fair  to  do  that.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  better  to  say  not  less 
than  20,000/.,  and  then  we  would  get  more  if  we 
could  make  out  a  case  for  it. 

V2  3331.  Have 
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3331.  Have  there  been  no  grants  from  Im- 
perial resources  for  harbours  in  Scotland  at  all  ? 
— There  has  been  for  half  a  century  3,000/.  a 
year. 

3332.  Have  not  there  been  grants  for  harbours 
that  have  been  of  great  use  to  the  fishermen  ? — 
Direct  grants  from  the  Treasury,  yes.  In  the 
Highlands  there  has  been  a  good  many,  and  a  few 
elsewhere. 

3333.  But  you  do  not  consider  those  as  grants 
for  fishery  harbours,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

3334.  Besides  the  3,000/.  ?— Yes ;  but  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  has  been 
given  direct  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  under 
special  Act  of  Parliament. 

3335.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  much  has  been 
given  ? — I  have  not  the  figures,  but  that  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained.  I  think  it  amounted, 
in  some  single  years,  to  as  much  as  30,000/. 

3336.  Do  you  know  that  no  such  ^ants  have 
ever  been  given  in  England  for  anythmg  of  that 
sort  ? — 1  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
I  should  think  that  very  possible. 

3337.  With  regard  to  the  telegraphs,  the  Post 
OflSce  will  extend  the  telegraphs  on  a  sufficient 
guarantee  given,  will  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3338.  But  it  is  difficult,  I  suppose,  to  get  the 
guarantee  ? — Yes,  it  cannot  be  got  in  many  cases ; 
consequently  the  telegraph  system  is  not  in  use. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

3339.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  did 
you  not,  that  the  evil  eflfects  of  catching  imma- 
tiu-e  fish  are  exaggerated  ? — The  capture  by  man, 
I  think,  is  probably  exaggerated,  and  I  think  the 
capture  by  predatory  fish  and  birds  is  relatively 
enormously  more,  and  I  also  said  that  I  thought 
the  destruction  of  them  of  a  certain  size  was  not, 
in  my  view,  of  so  great  importance  as  the  pre- 
servation of  the  eggs  for  propagation. 

3340.  Of  course  that  natiurally  leads  up  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  close  season  ? — Yes,  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

3341.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  different  fish 
spawn  in  different  months  of  the  year? — Yes, 
that  is  a  fact,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  to  be  dealt  with. 

3342.  Extending,  I  believe,  from  January 
right  away  up  to  August  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  one 
may  leave  entirely  out  of  accoimt  herrings. 
They  defy  all  means  of  destruction  and  captiu^e, 
and  seem  to  propagate  in  such  myriads  that  we 
hardly  diminish  them  appreciably. 

3343.  They  are  migratory  fish,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  am  speaking  more  of  the  prime 
fish,  particularly  the  fiat  fish  and  the  cod  and 
haddock,  and  with  regard  to  these  I  think  pro- 
bably a  middle  month  in  the  spring  might  be 
a  great  means  of  preservation,  although  I  quite 
admit  that  it  would  not  cover  all  the  spawning 
seasons.  Still,  I  think  a  month  of  relief  woula 
{>ive  an  enormous  amount  of  increased  seed. 
I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  when  a  ti*awler 
takes  matmre  cod  with  the  spawn  dropping  from 
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it  a  system  might  be  adopted  of  killing  the  fish, 
and  bleeding  it,  and  putting  the  milt  and  roe 
together  overboard,  and  I  am  told  (it  will  pro- 
bably be  spoken  to  by  Professor  Mcintosh  and 
other  scientific  witnesses)  that  is  a  practical 
scheme  for  largely  preserving  the  eggs. 

3344.  That  would  be  practically  on  the  lines 
they  breed  fish  in  America,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
but  it  would  be  a  less  expensive  way  by  merely 
making  an  arrangement  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  to  make  it  obligatory  on  those  who  caught 
them  to  return  the  milt  and  roe  in  a  mixed 
condition  to  the  sea  at  once.  It  would  not  be 
without  difficulties,  but  still,  if  it  was  done  on 
board  even  a  limited  number  of  trawlers,  con- 
sidering the  myriads  produced,  we  would  pro- 
bably arrive  at  figures  which  would  tell.  Look 
at  the  enormous  number  of  fish  in  that  condition 
that  come  in  by  liners  as  well  as  trawlers. 

3345.  Assuming  it  to  be  possible  to  have  a 
close  season  for  a  month,  as  you  suggest,  do  you 
agree  that  it  is  possible  to  have  one  particular 
month  that  would  be  common  to  all  fish,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  spawning  season 
is  different? — No;  I  take  it  the  protection  of 
the  month  would  have  to  be  located,  and  that 
month  would  occur  in  certain  waters  where  it 
would  be  most  advantageous  at  one  period,  and 

Srobably  the  period  in  another  locality  would  be 
ifferent.  So  far  as  that  could  be  done  it  would 
be  of  immense  benefit,  because  there  is  really  a 
practical  question  of  how  far  the  fishermen  could 
afford  to  be  suspended  from  working  in  any 
given  locality.  Therefore  I  suggest  a  limited 
period  as  giving  the  maximum  of  benefit  with 
the  minimum  of  hardship. 

3346.  And  varving  according  to  the  character 
of  the  fishing  in  the  particular  waters  ? — Yes,  and  ' 
the  country  and  so  on. 

3347.  As  regards  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  cruisers,  you  say  that  it  is  altogether  ineffec- 
tive at  the  present  moment,  do  you  ? — Well,  pro- 
bably that  IS  putting  it  a  little  too  strong,  but  it 
is  very  inadequate  and  deficient,  and  therefore,  I 
think,  I  ought  to  tell  the  Committee  that  the 
experiments  that  we  have  made  in  certain  of  the 
closed  waters  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
viliated,  because  we  have  not  had  the  certainty 
that  the  waters  were  protected  so  that  we  could 
take  our  statistics  with  that  accuracy  which  I 
think  is  essential  to  a  question  of  this  kind. 

3348.  Have  you  found  that  the  bye-laws  passed 
have  been  practically  inoperative  irom  the  same 
cause? — Occasionally  they  have  been  inopera- 
tive, and  the  line  fishermen  have  said  in  some 
cases  that  they  have  been  almost  entirely  in- 
operative. But  I  think  I  ought  to  put  the  quali- 
fication that  there  is  a  tendency  by  those  who 
suffer  from  it  to  put  it  as  strong  as  they  can,  but 
certainly  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
transgressions  have  been  so  frequent  as  to  practi- 
cally make  statistics  for  certain  areas  useless. 
I  ought  to  explain,  I  think,  that  with  regard  to 
the  extension  of  territorial  waters,  that  it  would 
be  as  easy,  and  easier,  to  protect  12  or  14  miles 
than  it  is  to  protect  a  little  ribbon  of  three  miles. 

3349.  At 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

3349.  At  present,  mostly  these  cruisers  are 
en^ged  outside  in  the  deep  waters,  are  they  not  ? 
— They  are  not  engaged  at  all.  There  is  only 
one. 

3350.  It  is  chiefly  in  Plymouth  Harbour,  is  it 
not  ? — It  ^oes  occasionally  there.  We  get  a  little 
assistance  in  the  great  herring  season  from  other 
cruisers. 

3351.  You  have  a  cruiser  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west  coast,  have  you  not? — No;  only  on 
the  east  coast ;  the  one  on  the  west  coast  is 
our  own  sailing  ship,  the  **  Vigilant." 

3352.  You  suggested  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, possibly,  if  you  could  have  a  local  maritime 
police,  did  you  not  ? — No ;  I  did  not  suggest  that 
except  locally  to  Scotland.  If  I  was  understood 
to  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  police  given  to 
a  particular  locality  or  town  that  was  a  mistake. 

3353.  I  was  using  the  word  "  local "  in  the 
sense  of  having  application  to  Scotland,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  police,  as  we  may  term  it, 
afforded  by  the  Admiraltjr  ? — Yes  ;  because  we 
have  the  exceptional  condition  of  things  that  we 
have  a  Fishery  Board  in  Scotland  administrating, 
and  they  should  be  located  under  them. 

3354.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  locally 
equipped  boats  more  of  the  trawler  type  than 
the  services  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  as  at  present  ? 
^Yes ;  boats  belonging  to  the  Fishery  Board,  but 
in  that  sense  belonging  to  the  Government ;  and 
men  and  boats  under  their  control,  and  at  their 
service. 

3355.  Do  I  understand  you  wish  those  boats 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Government,  or  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Fishery  Board  ? — Well,  everything 
that  belongs  to  the  Fishery  Board  belongs  to  the 
Government. 

3356.  And  it  would  be  advantageous,  probably, 
to  have  these  boats  manned  by  men  with  local 
knowledge,  would  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly,  where 
we  could;  and,  further,  both  commander  and 
men  would  be,  under  the  Board's  control,  subject 
to  dismissal;  but  if  it  is  a  commander  of  a 
Government  cruiser,  or  a  gunboat,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  be,  in 
the  same  way,  amenable  to  the  orders  of  such  a 
body  as  the  Fisherv  Board. 

3357.  You  made  a  reference  to  the  coast- 
guard being  unavailable  at  present  to  assist  in 
protecting  the  fishery  interests  within  territorial 
waters,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3358.  In  what  respect  would  you  find  their 
assistance  valuable? — I  should  get  as  many 
Scotch  interests  to  combine  together  as  possible. 
For  instance,  if  the  coastguard  see  a  vessel 
working  within  prescribed  waters,  they  are  ex- 
cellent men,  have  good  glasses,  capital  witnesses, 
they  would  take  the  bearings  of  that  vessel,  the 
number,  telegraph  to  the  nearest  authority,  and 
would  detect  and  prevent  these  depredations. 
That  is  one  illustration  of  many  I  could  give  you 
in  which  I  think  they  might  be  very  useful. 
We  are  apt,  for  instance,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  with  regard  to  line  and  beam  trawling, 
to  have  among  the  men  a  little  bias  and  feeling  ; 
but  these  men  would  be  outside  and  disinterested 
witnesses,  and  when  the  cases  came  to  be  tried, 
would  give  very  evenly-balanced  and  very 
excellent  evidence. 

0.93, 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

8359.  At  the  present  time  the  coastguard 
would  take  no  notice  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
would  they  ? — No,  it  is  not  their  business. 

Mr.  Robert  Price, 

3360.  You  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  total  fish  taken  by  trawling  had 
increased  only  about  50  per  cent.,  the  catching 
power  had  increased  100  per  cent.,  did  you  not  ? 
— Yes. 

3361.  It  is  quite  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  value 
of  the  trawling  vessels  has  increased  100  per 
cent.,  but  the  number  has  only  increased  30  per 
cent.  ? — That  is  so. 

3362.  I  suppose  the  recent  vessels  are  much 
larger  ? — They  are  always  improving  them. 

3363.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  beam,  you 
mean  ? — And  the  quality  of  the  ship  altogether, 
they  are  improving. 

3364.  Do  you  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  the 
catching  power  has  increased  cent,  per  cent.  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  Of  course  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber knows  I  am  speaking  purely  of  Scotland. 

3365.  Yes,  I  know  that.  You  talk  about  a 
close  season,  but  you  also  talked  about  advocating 
closing  certain  areas,  did  you  not  ? — The  month 
would  only  apply  to  certain  areas. 

3366.  Certain  districts,  practically,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  might  apply,  for  instance,  to  a  great 
breeding  bank,  such  as  the  Smith's  bank. 

3367.  Then  you  have  special  information  as 
regards  the  areas  where  the  fish  specially  spawn  ? 
— Yes,  and  where  the  trawlers  find  them 
spawning. 

3368.  in  fact,  the  spawning  fish  are  taken 
within  certain  well-known  areas ;  is  that  so  ? — 
As  regards  the  larger  kind  of  fish,  yes. 

3369.  As  regards  flat  fish,  is  it  so  ? — Yes. 

3370.  That  is  known,  is  it? — Yes,  to  some 
extent.  That  could  be  more  accurately  spoken 
to  by  Professor  Mcintosh,  who  will  follow  me. 

3371.  You  referred  to  the  advisability  of 
local  option,  that  is  to  say,  taking  a  poll  amongst 
the  fishermen  ? — That  applies  much  more  to  the 
important  question  which  has  been  agitating 
Scotland  with  regard  to  herring  fishing.  That 
is  the  big  question  with  us,  a  close  time  for  the 
herring  fishing,  and  the  local  option  would  apply 
to  that  more.  I  hand  in  a  statement  which  may 
interest  the  Committee,  if  I  may  be  allowed, 
showing  the  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  close  time  for  herrings,  giving  the  opinion  of 
different  districts,  which  was  obtained  for  the 
Fishery  Board.  I  think  that  might  illustrate 
the  difficulties  of  a  central  board  laying  down 
a  close  time,  because  of  the  diversity  of  opinions 
in  different  districts.  I  would,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  herring  fishing,  let  them  fight  it  out 
and  come  to  a  general  agreement ;  then  I  would 
help  them,  but  not  until  then. 

3372.  And  the  constituency  from  whom  you 
would  take  the  vote  would  be  the  fishermen  and 
the  owners  of  the  smacks,  I  suppose? — Prac- 
tically the  whole  interest  of  the  district.  It 
would  require  to  be  a  considerable  area,  probably 
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the  west  coast,  the  east  coasts  and  part  of  the 
north-east  coast,  and  so  on.  (  T/ie  statement  was 
handed  in.) 

Mr.  Heneage. 

3373.  Supposing  a  five-mile  or  a  ten-mile  limit 
was  asked  by  Great  Britain  for  the  area  of 
territorial  waters,  would  not  in  all  probability  the 
same  limit  be  asked  by  Germany  and  France 
for  their  waters? — Certainly. 

3374.  Would  not  that  create  immense  compli- 
cation ? — I  do  not  think  so,  not  for  fishery  pur- 
poses. 

3375.  Not  in  the  North  Sea?— No;  I  should 
think  it  would  simplify  matters. 

3376.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  friction  as  it  is  between  Germany 
and  England  in  regard  to  the  use  Germany 
has  made  of  procedure  under  her  law  in  terri- 
torial waters r — No;  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
special  friction.  My  assumption  is  that  if  there 
was  a  general  agreement^  and  I  hope  and  believe 
there  would  be  a  general  agreement,  that  a 
more  extended  limit  would  meet  the  modern 
circumstances  better  than  the  three-mile  limit 
This  I  quite  admit,  and  see  at  once  that  it  must 
be  conceded  all  round. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

3377.  Having  regard  to  the  statistics  which 
you  placed  before  us,  will  you  follow  me  for  a 
minute  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  round 
fish  caught;  the  quantity  is  stated  at  1,229,000 
cwt.,  the  average  value  being  Be.  in  1892, 
whilst  the  average  value  of  round  fish  caught  by 
the  trawl  has  been  10^.  lie/.,  that  is  to  say,  ap- 
proximately, a  difference  of  3#.  a  cwt.  ? — Yes. 

3378.  Tnat  represents  a  total  difference  of 
about  184,000/.  on  the  value  of  the  catch  of  round 
fish  by  line ;  are  we  to  understand  that  that  is 
almost  entirely  in  consequence  of  bad  access  to 
good  markets  ? — Yes,  entirely.  All  parties 
prefer,  if  they  get  it  in  good  condition,  a  line- 
caught  fish  to  a  trawl  fish,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  means  of  capture.  The 
means  of  capture  is  in  favour  of  tne  value  of 
the  line  fish. 

3379.  In  the  case  of  round  fish,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  flat  fish,  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  same. 

3380.  Are  the  best  flat  fish  that  are  marketed 
trawl-caught  fish? — The  finest  kinds  are  very 
largely  caught  by  the  trawl,  but  if  they  were 
caught  by  the  line  and  landed  quickly  they  would 
fetch  a  better  price  than  if  caught  in  tlie  trawl. 

3381.  So  that,  taking  the  flat  fish  and  the 
round  fish  together,  the  difference  in  price  for 
that  obtiuned  for  line-caught  fish  as  shown  in 
your  table,  and  trawl-caught  fish  in  the  two  cases 
would  amount  to  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  line-caught 
fish  could  be  brought  to  market  quicker  than  they 
can  be  they  would  really  and  truly  fetch  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  money^  than  they  do  at 
present?— Undoubtedly  ;  that  is  my  evidence. 

3382.  And  that  money  ought  to  attract,  ought 
it  not,  railway  companies  and  owners  of  steam 
ships,  if  they  knew  that  by  offering  additional 
facilities  that  much  higher  prices  could  be 
obtained  ? — The  higher  price  does  not  affect 


Mr.  Benshaw — continued. 

the  railway  company ;  it  is  the  carriage  which 
affects  them.  The  railway  companies  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  the  higher  price ;  it  is  the  fisherman 
who  gets  that,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  milway 
company  to  look  beyond  the  rate  of  carriage  per 
ton. 

3383.  But  still  there  is  an  immense  margin 
for  trade  which  ought  to  be  an  attraction,  ought 
it  not  ? — There  is  an  immense  fund  of  national 
wealth  in  getting  the  distant  sea  produce  brought 
nearer  to  the  market. 

3384.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  tabulated 
statement  at  the  foot  of  the  statistics  before  us, 
am  I  right  in  saying  that  while  about  one-sixtieth 
of  the  total  number  of  fishermen  employed  in  the 
fishing  industry  in  Scotland  are  en^agea  on  beam 
trawl  vessels,  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  value 
of  fish  taken  is  taken  upon  beam  trawlers  ? — 
That  is  so. 

3385.-  The  figures  are  surprising  ? — They  are 
very  surprising  when  you  think  of  the  few  men 
employed  compared  with  the  value,  but,  then, 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  money,  the 
difference  is  not  nearly  so  great ;  but,  imdoubtedly , 
the  question  of  the  employment  of  the  fishermen 
is  a  most  serious  one  as  regards  the  trawling 
question. 

3386.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  protec* 
tion  of  these  fishing  industries,  I  think  you  ex- 
pressed a  very  decided  preference  for  special 
vessels  ei]^ged  in  the  industry,  such  as  tugs 
under  the  Fishery  Board.  Would  it  meet  your 
view  at  all  if  the  Admiralty  provided  vessels, 
and  you  had  a  trained  class  of  watchers  that 
could  be  put  upon  such  Admiralty  vessels  when 
they  were  upon  these  particular  stations,  and  in 
that  way  secure  a  good  police  for  your  districts  ? 
— I  fear  that  there  the  detective  on  board 
would  want  to  have  command  of  the  ship,  and 
there  would  be  collision.  I  do  not  think  really 
the  Admiralty  vessels  are  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  do  not  think  the  men  are  good 
for  the  purpose  either.  Therefore,  for  efficiency 
and  economy,  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  the 
other  way  ;  out,  by  all  means,,  if  the  Committee 
could,  let  it  be  determined  once  and  for  all 
who  is  to  be  responsible,  because,  just  now,  we 
are  somewhere  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
we  have  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

3387.  Complaints  are  very  general  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland  as  to  the  insufliciencv  of  the 
police,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  very  general 

Chairman, 

3388.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Committee? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  interest  the  Committee,  but  I 
have  a  statement  here  of  the  number  of  fish  that 
is  imported  into  Scotland,  amounting  to  a  value 
of  91,000/. 

3389.  Will  you  hand  in  the  table?— Yes. 
( The  table  was  handed  in.)  I  have  also  here  a 
table  which  is  very  imperfect,  but  which  may  be 
of  some  interest,  giving  the  results  of  1891-92, 
when  the  Moray  Firth  was  open  to  trawlers, 
and  the  results  of  the  five  months  since  it  ^as 
closed  to  trawlers.  I  give  this  explanation 
only  that  it  is  interesting  to  show  it  as  it  is, 

and 
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and  must  not  be  accepted  with  too  many  conclu- 
sions, because  five  months  is  a  veiy  short  time  to 
show  the  result.  I  also  hand  it  m  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  we  are  so  badly  equipped 
with  regard  to  our  vessels  and  means  of  protec- 
tion and  means  of  making  scientific  experiments 
that  I  think  we  are  not  doing  anything  like 
what,  as  a  Board,  we  ought  to  do,  in  taking  real 
and  thoroughly  accurate  statistics  as  to  what  the 
results  of  these  experiments  are.  I  think  it  is 
of  the  very  first  importance  that  all  the  informa- 
tion we  have  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  trawling 
should  be  based  on  the  ascertained  facts.  We 
have  not  done  as  well  as  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
do.  It  may  interest  the  Committee,  however,  to 
see  what  has  been  the  result.     I  may  further 


Chairman-^  continued. 

add  that  it  has  not  caused  an  entire  stoppage  of 
the  fishing,  which  the  trawlingjinterests  mdicated 
it  would,  if  the  bye-law  were  passed  in  that 
district ;  that  is  to  sav,  it  has  modified  the 
extreme  opinions  on  both  sides  that  were  placed 
before  us. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

3390.  Do  you  mean  the  return  is  reliable,  or 
that  it  is  imperfect  in  itself  ? — The  figures  are 
reliable  for  the  five  months,  but  still  there  are 
many  collateral  questions.     I  have  only  taken  the 

{>resiunable  harbours  that  the  fish  woiild  be 
anded  at  from  the  Moray  Firth ;  it  is  possible 
other  fish  may  come  in.  (  The  table  was  handed 
in.) 


Professor  William  Caemiohael  McIntosh,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3391.  You  are  a  professor  of  natural  history 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  director  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Marine  Laboratory,  and  a  member 
of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  are  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

3392.  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  fisheries,  both  in  their 

Eractical  aspect  and  also  in  their  scientific  aspect, 
ave  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3393.  You  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
for  the  Trawling  Commission,  which  sat  in  1883 
and  1884,  did  you  not  ? — That  is  so. 

3394.  Have  you  any  general  remarks  which 
you  would  like  to  make,  in  the  first  instance  with 
regard  to  the  present  position  of  Scotch 
Fisheries  ? — I  have.  I  may  mention  that  I  drew 
up  last  year,  wholly  irrespective  of  any  Com- 
mittee or  Commission,  a  statement  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  think  I  have  handed  in  to  you.  Sir. 
That  is  a  statement,  a  copy  of  which  I,  unfor- 
timately,  have  not  brought  with  me.  I  may 
mention  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  contrasting  the  present 
condition  of  the  fisheries  with  the  past,  in  so  far 
as  the  methods  of  modem  times  differ  very  con- 
siderably from  those  of  former  days,  and  then 
the  power  has  been  very  considerably  extended 
by  which  fishes  have  been  captured.  I  there- 
fore commence  with  that  as  a  caution  in  regard 
to  the  comparison  of  present  statistics  with 
past  statistics.  Then,  again,  steam  trawling  is  a 
method  of  fishing  which  is  of  recent  introduction, 
and  so  is  the  use  of  steam  in  regard  to  liners. 
Then  a  very  important  point  is  the  fact  that  reli- 
able statistics  have  only  been  available  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period ;  indeed,  only  from  the 
period  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trawling. 
One  of  the  most  important  labours  imdertaken  by 
that  Commission  was  the  institution  of  an 
accurate  series  of  statistics  in  Scotland. 

3395.  Or  rather,  the  recommendation  that  they 
should  be  instituted? — Yes.  I  may  mention, 
further,  that  the  present  is  a  period  in  which 
the  experiment  of  closing  certain  waters  against 
trawlers  is  being  tried ;  and  I  may  mention  also 
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that,  notwithstanding  six  yearsjhave  passed  since 
the  closure  has  been  established  in  certain  waters, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  a  decisive  result  has  yet  been 
obtained,  though  the  local  fishermen  have  been 
benefited  mainly  by  the  fact  that  they  can  leave 
their  lines  in  the  water  and  return  for  them  at 
leisure. 

3396.  Then  you  do  not  think,  so  far  as  you 
have  at  present  gone,  that  there  is  any  proof 
that  the  closing  of  these  waters  against  trawlers 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  fish  found  in 
them? — Not  so  far  as  the  investigations  have 
gone.  In  fact  the  statistics  of  the  "  Garluid  " 
will  show  that  in  the  closed  areas  there  is  actually 
a  diminution  of  the  fish;  that  is  to  say,  comparing 
the  "  Garland's  "  trawlings  of  the  present  with 
previous  years,  there  is  absolutely  a  diminution 
of  fish  in  those  areas.  I  would  give  the  caution 
however,  that  the  "  Garland's"  work  has  been 
done  in  daylight. 

3397.  And,  of  course,  the  trawling  is  prin- 
cipaUy  done  at  night  ? — Yes. 

3398.  All  the  best  hauls  of  the  trawl  are  done 
at  night,  are  they  not  ? — ^Yes ;  the  proportion 
might  be  something  like  this  :  by  day  the  catch 
would  be  something  like,  say,  10 ;  by  night,  say, 
50  or  60.  A  very  great  difference  indeed  results 
there. 

3399.  Do  you  think  this  closing  of  the  terri- 
torial waters  has  been  anything  in  the  shape  of 

frotection  to  spawning  fish? — I  think  not.  I  think 
mentioned  that  to  the  Trawling  Conamission. 

3400. -Would  you,  from  your  large  knowledge 
and  experiments  on  the  subject,  be  of  opinion 
that  the  spawning  of  food  fishes  principally 
takes  place  in  the  open  ocean  ? — Yes,  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit. 

3401.  In  the  deeper  water? — In  the  deeper 
water. 

3402.  Would  it  be  in  accordance  with  your 
views  to  say  that  after  the  young  fish  get  hatched 
out  they  by  degrees  find  their  way  out  into  the 
shallow  waters  along  the  shore  ? — That  is  so ; 
not  only  the  yoimg  fishes,  but  the  e^gs  are 
floated  in.    The  floating  spawn  is  earned  into 
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the  bays  and  estuaries  and  developed,  there  as 
the  case  may  be. 

3403.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
and  experience  that  the  spawn  of  all  food  fishes 
practically,  except  the  herring,  is  held  in  sus- 
pension in  the  water  ?— That  is  so. 

3404.  And  is  hatched  out  in  suspension  in 
the  water,  and  does  not  rest  on  the  bottom,  nor 
is  attached  to  weeds,  rocks,  or  anything  else  ? — 
That  is  so.  The  only  exception  is  the  herring. 
Even  the  sprat  is  well  known  to  have  floating 
eggs,  and  it  is  a  close  ally  of  the  herring. 

3405.  Therefore,  the  charge  that  the  spawn  is 
destroyed  by  the  trawl  passing  over  the  Dottom 
of  the  sea,  or  by  other  things  of  that  sort,  is 
sheer  moonshine  t — Quite  so.  There  is  this  to 
be  said  with  regard  to  that  point,  young 
fishes,  immediately  on  escaping  from  the  egg, 
may  be  damaged  by  the  trawl;  so  might  the 
yoimg  herrings  that  escape  from  the  eggs  that 
are  on  the  bottom;  they  have  not  strength  at 
first  to  rise  up,  and  therefore  if  a  trawl  went 
over  them  in  that  condition  1  shoiild  expect 
injury. 

3406.  But  then  you  are  taking  the  case  of 
the  herring  which  does  spawn  on  the  bottom  ? — 
Yes. 

3407.  But  we  must  put  the  herring  in  a 
category  by  itseH  in  this  question,  must  we  not  ? 
— Yes. 

3408.  But  with  regard  to  all  the  other  food 
fishes,  the  idea  of  damage  by  trawl  or  fishing 
machines  at  the  bottom  is  nonsense,  you  say  ? — 
It  is  not  to  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the 


3409.  Is  that  a  personal  opinion  of  you  own, 
or  is  it  an  opinion  generally  accepted  by  all 
scientific  men  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is  accepted 
by  scientific  men  experienced  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

3410.  I  suppose  the  only  people  really  with 
whom  doubt  now  remains  is  a  certain  number  of 
fishermen  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
structed ? — That  is  so. 

3411.  And  who  do  find  in  their  nets  on  the 
bottom  spawn  of  fishes  and  sea  life ;  but  which 
is  not  the  spawn  or  eggs  of  food  fish? — Cer- 
tainly not.  They  may  find  spawn,  for  instance, 
of  the  Cottus  and  other  little  fishes,  suckers,  and 
so  on,  but  certainly  not  the  spawn  of  food  fishes. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

3412.  Does  that  observation  apply  to  young 
food  fish  as  well  as  to  spawn;  do  you  say  no 
young  food  fish  are  injured  by  the  trawl  ? — I 
made  the  exception  with  regard  to  the  herring. 

3413.  I  mean  with  the  exception  of  the 
herring? — I  would  not  speak  strongly  upon  that 
point,  because  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  little 
plaice  after  it  goes  to  the  bottom,  after  the  eye 
gets  round,  so  that  both  eyes  are  on  one  side, 
might  be  injured,  but  we  have  no  evidence,  and 
science  does  not  believe  in  that  injury  imless 
there  is  proof.  We  have  no  proof,  and  we  have 
carefully  looked  for  it  in  every  trawl,  of  injury 
to  these  little  things  when  they  first  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  they  are  in  a  condition  likely 
to  be  injured  by  a  trawl. 


Chairman. 

3414.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  necessity  of 
steps  being  taken  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
supply  of  food  fishes  ? — I  think  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  stage  when  some  steps  of  that  kind 
might  be  taken  with  advantage. 

3415.  Do  you  consider  that  the  period  has 
arrived  when  there  is  a  marked  decline  in  the 
produce  pf  the  sea? — It  is  not  very  marked,  I 
must  sav.  Statistics  do  not  bring  such  out 
very  boldly,  but  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, and  from  the  fact  that  the  size  of 
our  best  food  fishes  is  diminishing,  I  think  we 
have  now  reached  the  stage  when  an  experiment 
of  the  kind  might  be  made  with  advantage  to 
the  fisheries. 

Dr.  Clark. 

3416.  Is  that  observation  with  reference  to 
Scotland  only? — I  am  speaking  chiefly  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  although  it  would  apply  any- 
where. I  am  not  altoffether  unfamiliar  with 
English  fisheries  although  speaking  as  to  Scot- 
land. 

Chairman. 

3417.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
great  diminution  Jin  the  supply  of  soles ;  can  you 
speak  at  all  with  regard  to  that? — Not  very 
decidedly  ;  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  those 
who  have  specially  studied  the  matter. 

3418.  Of  course  the  sole  is  a  comparatively 
rare  form  of  fish  off  the  Scotch  coasts  ? — Yes, 
it  is,  but  I  have  worked  at  them  off  Scarborough 
and  elsewhere. 

3419.  But  off  the  Scotch  coast  the  real  sole 
is  a  rare  form  of  fish,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is, 
although  caught  occasionally  by  both  liners  and 
trawlers. 

3420.  The  turbot  and  halibut  are  both  common 
forms  off  the  Scotch  coast,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

3421.  What  would  you  say  with  regard  to 
them  ? — With  regard  to  their  numbers  ? 

3422.  Yes?— There  is  greater  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  supply. 

3423.  Do  you  llunk  in  the  Scotch  markets 
the  supply  of  turbot  and  halibut  has  faUen  off? 
— Yes,  there  is  a  difficultv  in  keeping  up  the 
number.  The  chief  supply  of  Scotch  halibut 
comes  from  Faroe,  coast  of  Norway,  and  similar 
regions. 

3424.  Do  ^ou  attribute  such  diminution  as  has 
taken  place  m  these  various  forms  of  fish  life  to 
the  practice  and  development  of  steam  trawling  ? 
—  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can  attribute  it 
wholly  to  steam  trawling,  because  we  know  that 
in  coimtries  where  steam  trawling  has  never  been 
introduced  the  same  diminution  of  the  in-shore 
and  the  near  off-shore  fishes  has  happened,  and 
I  do  not  know  therefore  that  we  can  speak  very 
strongly  about  that. 

3425.  Then  do  you  attribute  it  to  general 
over-fishing  of  all  sorts  ? — That  is  probably 
the  reason,  in  my  opinion. 

3426.  With  regard  to  the  herring  fisheries,  do 
j^ou  think  there  has  been  any  sort  of  diminution 
m  the  nmnber  of  herrings  to  be  f oimd  ? — So  far 
as  we  can  observe,  no. 

3427.  Then  with  regard  to  the  herrings,  so 
far  as  the  supply  of  herrings  is  concerned,  we 
may  leave  that  aside  ? — Yes. 

3428.  May 
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Mr.  Buchanan, 

3428.  May  I. ask  what  countries  you  referred 
to  just  now  when  you  said  there  was  an  equal 
diminution  ?  —  I  was  speaking  specially  of 
Australia,  America,  and  the  Fjords  of  Nor- 
way. 

Commander  Bethelh 

3429.  The  fish  you  say  have  diminished  there  ? 
—Yes. 

Chairman. 

3430.  I  am  afraid  that  our  Scotch  Oyster 
Fisheries  have  almost  died  out,  have  they  not  ? — 
Very  much  so,  they  have  been  quite  neglected, 
and  in  some  cases  ruined. 

3431.  Mussels  I  do  not  say  are  in  as  bad  a 
condition,  but  they  are  in  a  wretched  condition, 
are  they  not  ? — True. 

3432.  With  regard  to  other  shell  fish,  the 
lobster  and  the  crab,  do  you  think  they  require 
attention  ? — They  also  require  attention ;  though 
I  must  say  that  this  year  the  lobster  and  crab 
fishing  has  improved,  but  speaking  generally 
I  should  say  both  require  immediate  attention. 

3433.  To  come  to  the  question  on  which,  I 
suppose,  this  Conmiittee  was  first  instituted, 
namely,  the  question  of  immature  fishes,  and  the 
way  to  prevent  their  capture,  could  you  at  all 
tell  us,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  what 
methods  mostly  result  in  the  capture  of  imma- 
ture fish  ? — In  the  first  place,  liners,  to  take  the 
largest  class  of  fishermen,  are  responsible  for  the 
capture  of  many  immature  fishes.  From  time 
immemorial,  such  has  been  the  case.  Their 
hooks  capture  both  small  haddocks  and  other 
immature  fishes  ;  and  a  good  deal  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  hook,  a  fact  which  the  fishermen 
know  very  well  themselves.  Thus,  if  they  wish 
to  catch,  for  instance,  small  dabs,  they  use  what 
is  called  number  21  hook,  whereas  in  ordinary 
haddock  fishing  theyuse  number  19,  a  consider- 
ably larger  hook.  We  also  observe  that  places 
where  the  very  small  hook  is  used  (I  need  not 
mention  names)  are  characterized  by  large  cap- 
tures of  very  small  haddocks,  haddocks  which 
really  ought  not  to  be  caught  if  it  could  be 
avoided. 

3434.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  ? — In  regard  to  the  liners  ? 

3435.  Yes  ? — Something  might  be  done ;  I 
think  the  men  themselves,  in  certain  districts  at 
any  rate,  see  that  the  small  hook  is  the  cause  of 
the  capture  of  many  of  these  immature  fishes. 

3436.  Do  you  tlunk  the  Scot<5h  fishermen 
would  stand  being  limited  as  to  the  size  of  hook 
which  he  is  to  use  ? — It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
perhaps,  but  a  general  caution  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage. I  thmk  they  are  rather  sensitive  with 
regard  to  any  interference  of  that  kind,  but  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact. 

3437.  Do  the  line  fishers  of  Scotland  capture 
many  small  flat  fish  also,  plaice,  for  instance  ? — 
They  do  at  present,  but  that  is  an  industry  which 
I  may  mention  has  grown  up  since  the  waters 
were  enclosed.  For  example,  take  one  of  the 
sandy  bays  within  the  three  mile  limit,  no 
trawler  dare  enter  there,  so  that  the  liner  has 
complete  control  of  the  situation.  He  puts  out 
lines  of  very  great  length  indeed,  forming  a  net- 
work through  the  place,  and  leaves  them  there 
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at  night,  comes  again  in  the  morning,  and  taking 
them  up,  replaces  them  with  others.  He  catches 
plaice  from  seven  and  eleven  inches  long  in  great 
quantities,  and  sends  them  off  hj  the  ton. 

3438.  Where  are  these  plaice  used? — They 
are  sent  to  large  towns,  and  a  very  good  price  is 
got  for  them.     It  is  a  fair  industry. 

3439.  Then  with  regard  to  Scotch  experience 
at  any  rate,  plaice  of  from  seven  to  twelve  ioches 
are  a  very  marketable  class  of  fish  ? — Yes,  a  very 
marketable  class  of  fish,  there  is  always  a  ready 
demand  for  them.  They  often  get  more  for  a 
box  of  plaice  of  that  kind  than  they  will  for  a 
box  of  good  haddocks.^ 

3440.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  do  any- 
thing to  check  that  class  of  fishing  ? — That  is  a 
question  for  the  Committee. 

3441.  I  want  your  opinion  to  guide  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  really  think  it  is  desirable  to  check 
the  capture  of  a  plaice  of  seven  inches.  The 
public  is  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of  food  by 
the  capture  of  such'  a  fish.  A  fish  of  seven 
inches  would  probably  grow  to  a  plaice  of  1 8 
inches,  and  would  have  a  chance  of  reproducing 
itself. 

3442.  A  plaice  does  not  spawn  until  it  gets  to 
14  or  15  inches,  does  it? — In  our  waters  17  or 
18  inches,  in  the  southern  waters  about  12  ioches. 
In  Scotch  waters  I  never  found  a  spawmng  plaice 
less  than  17  inches. 

Commander  Bethell. 

3443.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  temperature  of 
the  water  ? — That  is  a  main  feature  no  doubt. 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  southern  coast  differs  from 
ours  in  that  respect. 

Chairman. 

3444.  Then  is  it  the  fact  really,  that  the  closing 
of  these  beds  to  the  steam  trawler  has  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  plaice  in  them, 
owing  to  the  system  of  line-fishing  which  has 
grown  up  ? — I  have  a  general  impression  (I  do 
not  speak  from  statistics)  that  these  waters,  so 
far  as  I  can  observe,  are  very  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  were  when  they  were  closed. 

3445.  Would  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the 
limit  in  size,  supposing  a  restriction  was  put  on 
the  size,  under  which  a  plaice  should  not  be 
landed  or  sold.  What  size  would  you  put  for  a 
plaice  ? — That  is  an  extremelv  difficult  question 
to  answer,  viewing  it  from  all  sides,  but  I  would 
suggest,  for  instance,  that  no  plaice  should  be 
sold,  if  any  restrictions  were  to  be  made,  under, 
say,  10  or  12  inches. 

3446.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween 10  and  12  inches,  is  there  not  ? — No  doubt 
about  that,  but  I  wish  to  leave  an  elastic  margin 
— 12  inches  certainly.  If  you  ask  me  to  come 
to  a  point,  I  say  12  inches. 

3447.  To  leave  the  liners ;  what  about  the  im- 
mature fish  caught  by  the  trawler  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland  ? — The  trawlers  do  capture  many  imma- 
ture fishes  in  trawls. 

3448.  Is  it  your  experience  that  much  of  the 
immature  fish  that  comes  up  in  a  trawl  is  alive  ? 
Perhaps  I  should  qualif  v  my  statement  by  saying 
that,  in  the  best  managed  ships,  comparatively  few 
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valuable  fishes  are  lost  in  that  way — ^to  judge  from 
the  experiments  of  1883  and  1884.  The  loss  of 
immature  fishes  in  well-managed  trawlers  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  two  kinds  of  dabs,  namely,  the 
ordinary  dab  and  the  long  rough.  The  loss  of 
small  round  fishes  was  rare  ;  they  were  tabled, 
and  on  examination  it  was  found  the  round  fish 
were  extremely  rare,  and  the  only  two  fishes 
that  euffered  in  the  ordinary  steam  trawler  to 
which  I  refer  were  these  two  dabs. 

3449.  Are  there  any  localities  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland  where  many  small  plaice  are  captured 
by  trawlers  ? — Do  you  refer  to  this  moment  or 
during  former  days. 

3450.  At  either  time? — In  former  days  the 
in-shore  waters  where  there  were  flat  sandy  bays, 
were  favourite  grounds  for  certain  trawlers,  who 
made  a  practice  of  catching  these  small  plaice. 
As  many  as  60  boxes  have  been  taken  from  a 
bay  like  that  of  St.  Andrews,  for  instance,  and 
from  the  waters  close  in  shore. 

3451.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  at  the 
present  lime,  with  the  in-shore  waters  closed 
against  trawlers,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  capture  of  imma- 
ture fish,  so  far  as  trawlers  are  concerned,  off  the 
Scotch  coast? — I  think  if  any  regulations  are 
made  all  classes  of  fishermen  should  be  included, 
the  liner  as  well  as  the  trawler,  the  steam  trawler 
and  other  bodies  of  fishermen,  such  as  stake- 
net  fishermen,  who  capture,  I  may  say,  a  con- 
siderable nmnber  of  turbot,  a  very  valuable  fish, 
in  stake  nets,  on  the  sandy  beaches, — turbot 
ranging  from  five  to  ten  inches.  As  a  rule,  these 
are  only  used  for  crab-bait,  and,  therefore,  such 
is  a  loss,  comparatively  speaking. 

3452.  I  suppose  the  same  thing  takes  place  in 
the  stake-nets  and  other  nets  used  in  the  estuaries 
for  one  sort  of  fish  and  another  ? — Yes,  immature 
fish  are  captured  there  also  in  the  salmon  stake- 
nets,  and  tne  nets  for  trout  in  the  estuaries. 

3453.  Would  you  recommend  a  limit  should 
be  put  on  the  capture  of  small  fish  of  all  sorts  so 
far  as  Scotland  is  concerned  ? — I  have  a  tendency 
to  give  that  reconunendation,  but  difficulties 
bristle  at  every  point.  You  cannot  prevent  these 
immature  fishes  being  caught  in  all  cases  either 
by  line,  by  trawl,  by  stake-net,  or  by  anything 
else. 

3454.  I  think  we  must  admit  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prohibit  the  capture  ? — Yes. 

3455.  But  could  you  prohibit  the  sale  or 
landing  of  them,  do  you  think  ? — The  considera- 
tion comes  in  if  they  are  captured  and  injured 
irretrievably  so  that  they  womd  not  live, — would 
it  be  right  to  have  them  thrown  into  the  sea, 
would  it  not  be  better  rather  that  the  fishermen 
should  have  them  for  food,  but  perhaps  not  for 
sale. 

3456.  Then  do  I  understand  that  sooner  than 
put  a  limitation  on  size  you  would  prefer  to 
regulate  the  modes  of  capture  ? — Yes,  to  a  large 
extent. 

3457.  You  would  like  to  say  only  a  particular 
size  hook  should  be  used  by  the  liners,  and  only 
certain  mesh-nets  should  be  used  by  net-fisher- 
men, is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Not  altogether. 

3458.  What  would  you  propose  ? — I  propose 
all  of  them,  that  not  only  should  the  hook  be 


Chairman — continued . 
larger,  and  the  mesh  larger,  but  if  immature  fish 
are  captured  they  should  not  be  sold,  but  used 
as  food  only. 

3459.  You  would  only  allow  the  fisherman 
himself  to  eat  them  or  give  them  away,  and  not 
allow  him  to  sell  them  ? — I  would  not  allow  him 
to  sell  them,  and  that  woiild  perhaps  stop  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

3460.  Then  j^ou  would  take  away  apparently 
a  considerable  industry,  say  from  St  Andrews 
at  this  moment.  You  say  there  is  a  large  trade 
there  in  these  small  plaice  ? — Yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  would  press  as  a  hardship  upon  these 
men,  but  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fisheries.  Then,  speaking  of  immature  fishes,  the 
shrimp  trawls  and  shrimp  nets  are  responsible 
for  a  vast  destruction  of  young  fishes. 

3461.  The  amount  of  shrimping  on  the  Scotch 
coast  is  not  great,  is  it?— ]Sfo,  it  is  not  great, 
that  is  chiefly  an  English  question ;  but  I  have 
happened  to  observe  English  waters  as  well,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  great  destruction  is  done  by 
the  shrimp  trawl.  I  consider  the  shrimp  trawl 
a  much  more  destructive  agent  to  inmature  fishes 
than  the  ordinary  trawl.i 

3462.  Do  you,  from  your  experience  of  a 
trawl,  think  anything  can  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  regulating  the  mesh  in  the  trawl  net  ? — A 
little;  instead  of  having  1}  inch  mesh  at  the 
coddend  it  might  be  made  a  little  larger.  That 
was  a  suggestion  of  mine  in  former  years,  and  I 
adhere  to  it  now.  Then  the  question  of  how 
long  a  trawl  ought  to  be  kept  down  is  a  very 
important  one  in  regard  to  the  vitality  to  the 
fish  captured.  If  a  trawl  has  been  down  a  com- 
paratively short  time  and  the  ground  is  smooth, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  immature  fishes 
will  live,  and  might  be  replaced  in  the  water, 
whereas  when  a  trawl  is  down  five  or  six  hours, 
and  the  ground  is  rough  or  muddy,  few  of  the 
fishes  would  survive. 

3463.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce 
any  such  regulation  as  that  on  board  a  trawler, 
would  it  not,  unless  you  had  a  policeman  on 
boaril  every  ship  ? — Yes.     And  also  there  is  the 

3uestion  of  raising  the  heavy  net  into  the  ship, 
f  the  net  could  be  emptied  upon  a  raft  outside 
the  ship  so  that  the  weight  of  the  fishes  would 
not  be  hung  in  the  air,  many  of  them  would 
survive  and  the  loss  of  life  would  be  very  much 
less. 

3464.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  make  any 
regulation  with  regard  to  prohibiting  fish  being 
used  as  manure  ? — Wholly.  It  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented except  where  certain  circumstances  com- 
pel a  fisherman  to  come  on  shore  with  a  large 
capture,  say  of  herring  or  other  fishes  unfit  for 
food.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  or  in  other  cases 
which  might  arise,  an  order  from  the  health 
officer  or  sanitary  inspector  might  be  got.  No 
fish  or  shelltish  should  be  used  as  manure,  except 
under  a  warrant  or  certificate  of  the  health 
officer  or  the  sanitary  inspector. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

3465.  Why  shell-fish?— Because  shell- fish  are 
occasionally  used  as  manure. 

3466.  Do 
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Commander  BetheU. 

3466.  Do  they  fetch  money  as  manure?— 
They  fetch  money  as  manure. 

Chairman. 

3467.  Your  chairman  seemed  rather  to  favour 
the  idea  of  close  seasons  being  instituted.  What 
is  your  view  on  that  question  ? — That  is  another 
question  which  also  bristles  with  diflSculties, 
because  what  might  be  a  close  season  for  one  fish 
would  not  suit  another,  but  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  so  far  that  a  close  season,  say  from 
January  to  the  end  of  April,  would  cover  the 
spawning  period  of  the  most  important  of  our 
fishes,  leaving  out,  however,  unfortunately,  turbot 
and  soles,  the  latter,  of  course,  not  bein^  a  very 
important  matter  in  regard  to  Scotch  fisheries. 
But  these  four  months  that  I  speak  of  would  cover 
the  spawning  period  of  our  most  valuable  fishes, 
such  as  plaice,  cod,  hake,  whitin«f,  ling,  and  so 
forth,  and  halibut  would  be  included  to  a  certain 
extent  also. 

3468.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  a  close 
season  for  those  four  months  of  the  year,  would 
it  not  ?— Yes ;  because  the  men  would  be  deprived 
of  their  living. 

3469.  And  also  it  is  a  part  of  the  year  which 
includes  Lent,  in  which  nsh  is  in  most  demand  ? 
— No  doubt;  there  is  however  a  modification 
that  might  be  thought  of,  namely,  for  one  season 
to  stop  fishing  with  small  hooks  for  certain 
months,  or  a  month  as  the  case  may  be,  though 
a  month  is  a  very  short  period  and  would  not  do 
much  good,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  extended 
with  advantage.  Let  the  fishermen  fish  with 
large  hooks  only,  say,  one  season.  They  would 
not  be  deprived  of  an  occupation;  they  would 
go  to  the  deep  sea  fishing,  and  capture  cod,  linff, 
and  other  large  fishes,  the  haddocks  meanwhile 
propagating  at  that  part.  Next  season  let  them 
use  their  small  hooks,  and  let  the  large  fishes 
propagate  ;  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  an 
occupation  in  that  way. 

3470.  But  surely  the  year  that  you  stop  the 
use  of  the  small  hooks  you  would  also  stop  the 
sea-going  power  of  all  that  portion  ot  the 
sea-going  population  which  has  not  got  big  boats, 
would  you  not? — Yes;  quite  so,  though  large 
fishes  can  also  be  captured  in  shore. 

3571.  So  that  really  you  would  throw  out  of 
employment  that  very  class  of  men  amongst  the 
fishermen  who  is  nearest  starvation  at  all  times, 
would  you  not? — No  doubt  it  would  affect  those 
men.  I  merely  made  that  remark  as  a  sugges- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  get  out  of  certain  difficul- 
ties by  an  alternative  of  that  kind.  But  the 
fixing  of  a  close  season  is  a  very  intricate  ques- 
tion, both  for  the  ordinary  white  fishes,  and  for 
the  herring. 

3472.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  herrings, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  your  view  about  that 
is  ? — So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  present  idea  of  a 
close  season  has  no  connection  with  spawning. 
It  is  a  question,  apparently,  of  a  spent  fish  or  a 
small  fish,  either  one  or  the  other,  but  has  no 
relation  to  the  periods  of  spawning.  No  proposal 
has  ever  been  brought  forward  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  that  would  limit  the  period  to  these  times, 
namely,  early  in  the  year  and  autumn. 
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3473.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  of  any 
material  advantage  to  the  Scottish  herring  fish- 
eries tx)  institute  such  close  seasons  as  are  now 
asked  for  ? — I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion, 
because  I  have  not  specially  taken  up  the  point. 
It  seemed  to  be  arbitrary  and  unscientific,  and 
therefore  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to  if. 

3474.  Are  not  the  grounds  on  which  these 
close  seasons  are  asked  rather  that  the  effect  of 
fishing  during  the  times  proposed  to  be  prohibited 
drives  the  shoals  further  off  the  shore  ? — That  is 
the  view,  I  believe. 

3475.  That  by  fishing  too  early  you  break  up 
shoals? — Yes,  and  also  capture  inferior  fishes ; 
but  I  think  the  grounds  are  not  at  all  scientific ; 
they  have  no  relation  to  re-production  or  to 
other  matter  bearing  on  the  scientific  question, 
and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak 
about  them. 

3476.  With  regard  to  shell  fish,  I  suppose  a 
close  time  would  be  much  easier,  would  it  not  ? 
— Do  you  mean  as  to  oysters  ? 

3477.  No.  I  mean  crabs  and  lobsters? — Yes. 
the  same  difficulty  would  not  be  experienced  with 
regard  to  those.  Of  course,  mussels  do  not  require 
so  much  a  close  season  as  cultivation. 

3478.  You  suggested  just  now  that  it  might 
be  well  to  prohibit  or  regulate  certain  methods 
of  fishing.  Would  you  tell  us  to  what  particular 
instruments  you  more  particularly  refer? — I 
specially  refer  to  shrimp  nets  and  shrimp  trawls. 
1  think  that  traps  might  be  made  to  capture 
shrimps,  and  thus  the  use  of  shrimp  trawls  and 
shrimp  nets  would  cease.  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  shrimp  trap  could  be  constructed  to 
capture  shrimps  only,  or  at  any  rate  mainly,  and 
thus  neither  shrimp  trawl  nor  net  would  require 
to  be  used.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
shrimp  trawl  and  the  shrimp  net  are  both  ex- 
tremely destructive  to  young  flat  fishes,  and 
also  to  young  round  fishes.  Take  the  shrimp 
nets  in  the  Thames  opposite  Canvey  Island, 
not  only  flat  fishes,  but  round  fishes  such 
as  yoimg  whiting,  are  killed  in  large  numbers, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  shrimps,  which  are 
not  used  so  very  largely  for  food,  although  they 
bring  in  a  considerable  revenue,  I  believe.  But 
by  the  use  of  a  trap  this  might  be  prevented. 
The  French  have  been  experimenting  in  that 
direction,  but  the  trap  wants  modification  ;  it  is 
not  perfect.  Then  the  bag-nets  for  sprats  in 
estuaries  are  very  much  in  want  of  attention. 
These  are  huge  nets  about  90  yards  in  length, 
are  fixed  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  extend  about 
24  feet  in  depth,  and  into  which  the  current 
carries  everything.  All  small  fishes  are  carried 
right  into  these  nets  as  well  as  the  sprats 
themselves,  and  very  great  destruction  is  thus 
caused  to  young  flat  fishes  and  to  young  cod 
and  whiting  in  the  estuaries.  I  do  not  speak  just 
now  of  the  salmon,  which  occasionally  goes  in, 
because  that  is  another  question ;  but  the 
small  fishes  are  killed  in  large  numbers  by  those 
nets  for  sprats.  Then  seine  nets  for  trout  in  the 
estuaries  of  rivers  are  also  a  cause  of  consider- 
able destruction  to  yoimg  flat  fishes.  Plaice, 
dabs  and  young  turbot,  especially  plaice  and 
dabs,  suffer  from  the  seine  nets  in  the  es- 
tuaries. 

X  2  3479.  Would 
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3479.  Would  you  give  power  to  different  lo- 
calitie8  to  prohibit  these  various  forms  of  fishing, 
or  would  you  prohibit  them  altogether  yourself  ? 
— I  think  that  in  the  case  of  a  shrimp  trawl  and 
net,  if  the  trap  is  found  satisfactory,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  abolishing  them  altogether, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  great  benefit  would  re- 
sult to  the  fisheries.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  shrimp,  but  if  the  traps  were 
satisfactory,  as  a  httle  ingenuity  would  make 


Chairman — continued. 

them,  then  the  shrimp  trawls  and  nets  should 
cease.  The  bag-nets  for  sprats  should  cease, 
the  same  with  seine  nets  for  trout  in  the  es- 
tuaries also,  imless  under  licences  granted  by 
the  Fishery  Board.  Then  salmon  stake-net 
fishers  only  want  the  caution  that  all  small  flat 
fishes  should  be  returned  uninjured  to  the  water, 
and  should  not  be  used  for  crab  bait,  or  for 
any  other  purposes. 
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MBMBBE8   PBESBNT 


Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

Major  Jones. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Benshaw. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Me.  marjoribanks,  in  the  Chaib. 


Professor.  William  Cabmichael  MgIntosh,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3480.  I  SHOULD  like  to  ask  you  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  protect  certain  defined 
areas  of  the  sea?— That  was  the  point  I  was 
coming  to. 

3481.  Can  you  give  us  some  account  of  the 
results  of  the  closing  of  certain  defined  areas  of 
Scotland  in  consequence  of  the  Act  which  fol- 
lowed the  Report  of  the  Trawling  Commission  ? 
—Yes ;  the  Firth  of  Forth,  St.  Andrews  Bay, 
Aberdeen  Bay,  the  whole  area  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  ana  lastly,  the  Moray  Firth,  have  been 
successively  closed  against  trawling ;  the  three 
first  were  closed  in  April  1886,  and  sufiicient 
time  has  now  elapsed,  as  far  as  we  know, 
for  the  growth  to  maturity  of  any  food-fish 
likely  to  be  met  with  within  these  areas.  Besides, 
the  condition  of  those  areas  was  well  known 
previous  to  1886.  The  Commission  did  make 
suggestions  to  which  I  shall  not  allude  as  they 
are  already  in  print.  The  Fishery  Board  in 
carrring  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  adopted 
the  following  course.  A  yacht,  the  "  Garland,  of 
about  90  feet  in  length  and  of  narrow  build,  was 
purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a  trawler  with  a  beam 
of  25  feet,  or  little  more  than  half  the  length  of 
that  employed  by  the  ships  in  which  the  trawling 
experiments  of  1884  were  carried  out.  A 
naturalist  was  placed  on  board  whose  duties  were 
chiefly  to  return  statistics  of  the  hauls  to  the 
central  office,  and  a  similar  arrangement  is  still 
in  practice.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  ship  could  not  cope  with  the  rough  seas  of 
the  eastern  shores,  especially  in  winter,  so  that 
the  observations  of  the  more  distant  fishing 
grounds,  and  even  the  examination  of  certain 
m-shore  areas  could  only  be  carried  out  in  favour- 
able weather.  Last  year  I  printed  a  siunmary 
of  the  results  of  that  trawling,  and  I  need  not  go 
into  that  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  can  be  taken  as  applying 
to  this  point. 

3482.  What  was  the  general  opinion  that  you 
formed  as  to  the  results  of  those  experiments  ? — 
That  comparatively  little  change  took  place  in 
these  areas ;  of  course,  the  experiment  was  more 
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or  less  an  incomplete  experiment,  in  so  far  as  the 
bays  and  areas  were  not  closed  to  liners. 

3483.  But  under  the  Act  the  Fishery  Board  had 
power  to  stop  any  sort  of  fishing,  had  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  according  to  the  Act. 

3484.  Within  territorial  waters  ?  — Within 
territorial  waters. 

3485.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  only  stopped 
trawling?— They  only  stopped  trawling;  it  was 
considered  a  hardship  by  some  with  regard  to  the 
liners.  These  areas  were  very  well  known  before 
trawling  was  stopped,  and  were  carefully  ex- 
amined during  the  experiment  in  certain  lines 
definitelv  fixed  and  worked  upon  at  stated  in- 
tervals, but  only  by  day,  as  a  rule.  From  per- 
sonal observation  in  certain  cases,  as  weU  as  the 
results  of  the  experiment  noted,  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  no  marked  change  has  taken  place 
either  in  the  size  of  the  fishes  in  these  bays  or 
with  regard  to  their  abundance  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  interdiction  of  trawling. 

3486.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  these  ex- 
'periments  should  go  on  in  the  future? — I  think 
so,  but  with  a  totally  dififerent  ship. 

3487.  On  what  lines  would  you  reconunend 
their  continuance? — I  suggest  the  continu- 
ance on  the  lines  that  I  reconunended  to  the 
Trawling  Commission  in  1884,namel]p',  that  a  pro- 
per ship  of  from  1 10  to  120  feet,  a  ship  of  the  best 
trawler  class,  should  be  got  with  a  trawl  beam  of 
50  feet  at  least,  and  properly  equipped  for  carry- 
ing out  such  experiments  m  the  rough  eastern 
seas.  I  may  mention  that  we  cannot  contrast 
the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  "  Garland '' 
with  those  carried  out  in  1884,  simply 
because  in  one  case  we  have  a  small  beam 
of  25  feet,  and  in  the  other  it  is  50  to  60  feet,  a 
heavy  beam  that  went  to  the  bottom  in  deep 
water  and  a  powerful  ship  that  would  meet  any 
heavy  sea,  which  the  "  Garland "  is  totally  in- 
capable of  doing,  and  the  Fishery  Board  are 
qmte  aware  of  that.  The  great  desideratum  at 
present  is  a  properly  equipped  ship,  speaking 
especially  as  to  the  east  coast,  and  another  wiU 
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be  wanted  for  the  west  coast,  as  stated  hj  the 
chairman  the  other  day. 

3488.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  two  ships  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  scientific  experiments  besides 
vessels  to  act  as  police  boats  ?— I  think  the  one 
vessel  would  do  both,  with  those  already  in  hand. 
I  pointed  out  the  close  connection,  and  emphasize 
it  now  between  the  closed  waters  and  tne  off- 
shore waters.  You  cannot  separate  the  two.  The 
hard  and  fast  line  of  the  three-mile  limit  is  of  no 
consequence  with  regard  to  the  scientific  branch 
of  the  fisheries  ;  the  areas  are  so  closely  related. 

3489.  Asa  matter  of  fact  almost  the  whole  of 
the  fishery  is  carried  on  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opportunity  taken  by  the  liners  for  setting  lines 
in  the  closed  waters  for  plaice.  They  cover  the 
closed  areas  with  a  net-work  of  lines.  The 
spawning  fishes  are  mostly  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  except  in  rare  cases  where  the  water  is 
deeper,  but,  as  a  rule,  taking  it  as  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, the  spawning  fishes  are  beyond  the  three- 
nule  limit. 

3490.  So  that  the  only  advantage  of  closing 
the  three-mile  limit  is  to  save  the  small  fish,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes.  Then  with  regard  to  the  off-shore 
waters,  it  would  be  an  important  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ships  mentioned  that  the  spawn- 
ing areas  shoidd  be  examined  thoroughly  at 
various  periods  of  the  year,  and  more  accurate 
information  obtained  about  these  very  important 
grounds.  The  most  important  areas  in  the  pre- 
sent question  are  the  oflT-shore  spawning  groimds 
and  tne  movement  of  the  fishes  associated  there- 
with. 

3491.  Have  you  formed  anv  idea  of  the  cost  of 
such  work  ? — 1  agree  with  Mr.  Esslemont  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  ship. 

3492.  I  mean  the  total  cost  per  annum.  How 
much  does  the  Board  devote  now  to  scientific 
experiments  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  in  detail,  I 
think  about  2,000/.,  but  the  scientific  superinten- 
dent. Dr.  Fulton,  will  give  you  details,  he  has 
statistics  on  this  question.  I  do  not  think  the 
expenditure  in  money  would  be  very  large, 
perhaps  another  500/.  or  600/.  added  to  the 
present  amount  might  cover  the  larger  part  of 
the  expenditure. 

3493.  Would  you  say  that  any  interference 
with  territorial  waters  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant ? — Yes,  comparatively  imimportant.  Do 
you  mean  interference  by  the  men  ? 

3494.  I  mean  as  affecting  the  fishes  generally  ? 
— Except  in  so  far  as  the  younger  fishes  have  a 
better  chance  of  growing  larger,  and  migrating 
outward,  leaving  the  population,  however,  very 
much  as  it  was. 

3495.  But  still,  any  proposals  which  are  to  be 
of  real,  material,  and  permanent  benefit  to  the 
fishery  would  have  to  deal  with  the  off-shore 
waters,  even  more  than  the  territorial  waters, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  the  off- 
shore waters,  of  course,  some  of  the  spawning 
grounds  are  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  shore,  10  to  12  miles  off,  but  others  are 
further  distant,  and  both  one  and  the  other  would 
require  an  international  arrangement.  The 
North  Sea,  for  instance,  might  be  divided  into 
four  areas,  one  area  to  be  used  one  year  and  the 
rest    closed,  and  so   on    alternately.     I    throw 
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that  out  as  a  suggestion  more  than  anything  else; 
but  a  possible  way  out  of  the  diflSculty  is  that 
the  areas  be  drawn  out,  and  that  one  area  be 
worked  upon,  say  during  one  season,  and  the 
others  kept  closed,  and  so  on  alternately. 

3496.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
specially  to  refer  to  ?— There  is  one  point  with 
regard  to  the  total  value  of  the  Sea  Fisheries 
given  by  our  chairman  the  other  day.  That 
referred  to  the  total  cost  paid  to  the  fishermen, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  total  cost 
to  the  public.  You  would  require  to  multiply  that 
by  four,  or  about  four. 

3497.  The  chairman  gave  the  sum  received  by 
the  fishermen,  did  he  ? — Yes.  That  is  a  very 
important  difference.  Then  in  regard  to  im- 
mature fishes,  I  may  give  an  addendum  to  what  I 
mentioned.  It  is  that  the  survival  of  these 
depends  upon  the  Une  they  happen  to  be  on. 
The  liners,  as  a  rule,  shoot  several  lines,  from 
five  to  seven  long  lines.  They  rest  for  a  time 
after  shooting  the  last  line,  and  then  they  pull 
them  up.  Between  the  putting  down  of  the  last 
line  and  the  taking  up  of  the  line  first  shot  fk 
period  of  about  five  hours  elapses,  in  certain 
cases  indeed  that  may  be  taken  as  an  average. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  large  boat  fishing. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  survival  of  the 
fishes  that  are  hooked,  and  about  which 
I  spoke  before,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  line  hauled 
up  will  have  the  largest  proportion  of  fishes  that 
would  survive,  and  the  last  line  would  have  very 
few  that  would  survive.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, of  time,  just  as  in  the  case  of  trawling,  and 
a  question  of  being  lightly  hooked  or  deeply 
hooked,  and  a  question  of  torn  gills  or  entire 
gills,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
on  the  first  lines  taken  up  would  live  if  they  were 
lightly  hooked ;  the  smaUer  ones  on  the  other 
lines  generally  perish.  The  flat  fishes  especially 
gorge  the  bait,  which  is  lob  worm,  and  a  serious 
rupture  of  the  gullet  with  fatal  results  ensues. 

3498.  In  fact,  do  you  think  very  few  line  fish 
would  live  after  being  thrown  back  into  the  sea  ? 
— Only  a  certain  proportion.  1  believe  Dr. 
Fulton  will  produce  information  as  to  certain 
experiments  on  that  question  performed  on  board 
the  "Garland"  in  tanks  of  water.  Then  on  the 
lines  many  ripe  fishes  are  caught ;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  It  is  generally  believed 
tnat  ripe  fishes  abstain  from  hooks,  but  we  would 
have  had  no  ova  to  carry  on  our  experiments 
unless  we  had  had  the  help  of  the  liners  who 
caught  the  ripe  fishes,  and  who  kindly  fertilised 
the  effgs  at  sea  and  brought  them  ashore  for 
us.  Quite  lately  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
halibut  eggs  which  had  never  yet  been  hatched. 
These  were  procured  by  the  Hners  from  a  com- 
paratively small  halibut.  Then,  in  speaking  of 
the  nets  the  other  day,  I  pointed  out  that  certain 
nets  might  be  stopped,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
licences  might  be  given  for  certain  instruments 
used  in  the  capture  of  the  fishes  bv  the  Board  or 
other  central  authority,  so  as  to  teep  a  control 
over  these  instruments  for  fishing.  Then  I  have 
one  strong  opinion  to  put  forward,  and  that  is, 
besides  tmnking  the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
doing  something  with  regard  to  this  question,  I 
also  think  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  carryin^^  out 
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Chairman — continued. 

artificial  hatching  of    sea  fishes  upon  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  country. 

3499.  Has  anything  of  the  sort  been  success- 
fully carried  out  in  other  countries  ? — It  has, 
namely,  in  Norway,  in  America,  and  they  are 
about  to  start  it  in  Canada. 

3500.  I  know  the  eggs  have  been  hatched,  but 
have  material  results  been  shown  to  have  ensued 
from  such  hatching  ? — Time  has  not  as  yet 
sufiiced  to  show  that,  I  believe.  It  was  stated, 
I  think,  in  1884,  that  tlie  Commission  Cod,  as  they 
are  called  in  America,  had  peopled  the  waters, 
and  we  could  hardly  admit  that.  In  Norwav, 
again,  enormous  niunbers  of  cod  have  lately 
been  put  into  the  water,  and  within  the  next 
few  years  the  result  of  these  experiments  will 
be  kinown.  But,  taking  the  sole,  the  turbot, 
the  brill,  and  other  valuable  flat-fishes — ^from  the 
hardihood  of  the  very  young  fishes  just  out  of  the 
Qgg  and  in  their  subsequent  stages,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  hatchmg  and  rearing  of  these 
artificially  could  be  carried  out  with  great  success 
in  proper  apparatus  and  enclosures. 

3501.  How  long  would  you  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  before  being  turned 
loose  into  the  sea  ? — To  carry  out  the  experiment 
properly  (of  course,  it  is  still  a  question  for  ex- 
penment)  I  would  reconunend  enclosed  creeks  of 
considerable  size,  in  which  the  young  might  be 
reared  to  the  later  stages,  and  further,  that 
similar  enclosed  areas  might  be  used  for  collect- 
ing, say,  the  slightly  older  stages  from  the  beach, 
and  rearing  them  to  the  adult  condition  in  the 
case  of  turbot,  brill,  and  soles  and  similar  forms 
of  fishes.  Both  of  these  would  be  extremely 
valuable  experiments,  and  must  be  carried  out 
some  day.  I  do  not  give  an  opinion  that  they 
will  be  followed  by  perfect  success,  but  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  such  things  ought  to 
be  experimented  with — ^f or  the  sake  of  further 
progress.  I  allude  to  that  in  my  printed  state- 
ment. I  may  mention  that  the  Scotch  Fishery 
Board  have  already  a  hatching  station  at  Dunbar, 
which  is  just  approaching  completion.  There  such 
eggs  will  be  hatched  and  put  into  the  creeks, 
but  the  want  of  funds  prevents  the  Board  from 
carrying  out  the  experiment  fully  at  present, 
and  moreover  it  would  have  been  further  ad- 
vanced but  for  the  deficiency  of  funds  to  enable 
the  Board  to  close  the  creeks.  Then  another 
very  important  question  suggests  itself,  and  that 
is  with  regard  to  the  shell-fishes,  but  before 
leaving  the  fishes  proper  I  may  hand  in  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  quantities  and  values  of  fish 
landed  in  Scotland  and  consumed  fresh  in  each 
year  from  1884  to  1892.  This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting statement,  giving  all  the  important 
fishes ;  and  without  exception,  I  think,  or  with 
very  trifling  exceptions,  certainly  in  regard  to 
the  roimd  fishets,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease from  1884  to  1892. 

3502.  Is  that  ground  not  covered  by  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  handed  in  ? — No,  this  is  an 
independent  statement. 

3603.  Who  is  it  drawn  up  by  ? — By  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board,  and  I  think  it  will  be  interesting, 
as  showing  a  gradual  increase  every  year  from 
1884  to  1892  in  the  case  of  round  fish.  In  the 
case  of  flat  fish  there  has  been  no  diminution 
in  turbot,  a  considerable  increase  in  halibut,  and 
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an  enormous  increase  in  lemon  soles,  namely 
from  4,163  cwt.  to  23,350  cwt.     I  do  not  allude 
to  price,  but  that  can  be  seen  afterwards.     {The 
Table  was  handed  in.) 

Commander  Bethell. 

3504.  Is  that  the  take  ?— That  is  the  take. 

3505.  Does  it  give  you  any  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  fishes  that  are  taken  ? — It  does  not.  It  is 
the  total  quantity  of  fishes,  with  the  values  ap- 
pended, landed  in  Scotland,  and  consmned  fresh; 
so  that  it  is  interesting  to  have  a  summanr 
on  that  point.  Then  in  connection  with  shell- 
fishes, we  may  take  the  question  of  oysters  first. 
We  are  very  much  in  want  of  a  simpler  method 
of  dealing  with  oyster  beds  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  foreshore,  etc.  The  present  proce- 
dure is  so  cimibrous  that  no  encouragement,  or 
very  little  encouragement,  is  given  to  those  who 
wish  to  cultivate  oysters.  If  all  the  cumbrous 
methods  were  done  away  with,  and  a  simple 
and  easily-worked  plan  introduced,  very  great 
progress  could  be  made  in  Scotland,  especiaUy 
with  regard  to  the  culture  of  oysters  on  the 
western  coast.  I  may  mention  that  in  this  return 
the  diminution  of  oysters  is  very  marked  in  Scot- 
land, namely,  from  6,456  hundreds  in  1883,  to  in 
1892,  3,150  hundreds,  a  most  marked  diminution. 
Then  in  regard  to  mussels  a  corresponding 
decrease  is  noted.  Mussels  are  in  a  very  bad 
way  in  many  cases ;  they  much  want  administra- 
tion as  is  fully  known.  ( The  Table  was  handed 
in.) 

Chairman. 

3506.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  would  be  of 
service  ? — I  think  they  are  good  proposals,  and 
if  carried  out  efficiently  would  make  a  great 
change  with  regard  to  mussels  in  Scotland,  and 
that  IS  a  very  unportant  question  as  regards  the 
fishermen.  If  they  cannot  get  bait,  they  are 
rendered  quite  idle,  and  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  I  know  from  experience 
of  the  past  that  an  enormous  change  woiild  be 
made  by  well  defined  regulations  which  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fishing  people,  and  the 
country  at  large.  Then  I  have  a  word  to  say 
about  the  artificial  hatching  of  lobsters.  The 
supply  of  lobsters  in  1883  was  749,800;  and  in 
1 892,  74 1 ,000,  showing  a  decrease.  The  Fishery 
Board  have  experimented  a  little  with  regard  to 
the  artificial  hatching  of  lobsters.  They  have  a 
lobster-hatching  pond  at  Brodrick,  in  Arran, 
and,  from  the  results  obtained  there,  it  appears 
to  be  a  good  field  for  further  extension.  For  the 
lobster  centres,  ponds  at  small  expense  could 
easily  be  made,  and  the  berries  perhaps  hatched  ; 
I  say  perhaps,  because  we  want  experiments 
made  with  regard  to  the  berries  removed  from 
the  females  and  put  into  trays,  hatched  there, 
and  kept  in  the  ponds  imtil  they  reach  the  size 
of  an  inch  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
ponds  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  of  some  size, 
but  that  is  easily  obtained  by  enclosing  suitable 
creeks  by  concrete  barriers,  which  could  be  done 
at  a  small  cost.  That  can  be  carried  out  at  most 
of  the  lobster  centres  quite  easily.  I  may  mention 
that  although  crab  and  lobster  fishing  has  slightly 
improved  lately,  that  improvement  is  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

X  4  3507.  Do 
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Chairman  — continued. 

3507.  Do  you  think  for  all  these  purposes 
Government  money  should  be  forthcoming? — 
I  think  so, — with  regard  to  the  experiments  at 
at  any  rate,  which  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board 
would  carry  out.  The  expenditure  would  not  be 
very  much  for  either  of  these  things.  Lobster 
hatching,  I  may  mention,  is  done  in  Norway  and 
Newfoundland. 

3508.  But  again,  you  have  not  obtained 
results  to  show,  have  you? — Except  that  in 
Norway,  they  were  easily  reared  to  a  certain 
stage,  and  would  have  lived,  but  temperature  and 
bad  water  killed  them  oft*;  the  water  was  not 
suflSciently  dense. 

3509.  Then  so  far  as  that  was  concerned,  it 
was  a  failure,  was  it  ? — Yes,  in  Norway ;  on  the 
other  hand  I  do  not  think  that  would  occur  on 
our  shores,  because  the  nature  of  the  shore  is  so 
different,  in  Norway  the  fjords  are  more  or  less 
enclosed  waters. 

3510.  At  any  rate  so  far  as  the  likely  results 
of  hatcheries,  or  the  success  of  attempts  at 
hatching  sea  fish  are  concerned,  we  are  still 
entirely  in  the  first  experimental  stage,  are  we 
not  ? — Yes  ;  I  speak  cautiously  of  the  probable 
success,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
experiment  ought  to  be  made,  and  upon  a  proper 
scale.  The  only  other  thing  I  have  to  mention  is 
that  no  lobster  shoidd  be  permitted  to  be  sold 
under  lOJ  inches. 

3511.  And  what  about  crabs  ?— Crabs  should 
be  fully  five  inches.  At  present  I  am  afraid 
some  of  them  do  not  reach  five  inches. 

3512.  So  that  if  any  restriction  was  made  on 
the  size  of  crabs  and  lobsters,  you  would  put  it 
at  five  inches  for  crabs  and  10  J  inches  for 
lobsters,  would  you  not  ?— Yes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  good  would  be  done  in  each  case. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

3513.  Where  do  you  take  the  measurement  of 
lobsters  ? — From  the  spine  to  the  tail.  In 
the  case  of  crabs  it  is  taken  transversely. 
Then  no  berried  lobster  shoidd  be  sold ;  no 
lobster  bearing  eggs  should  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  into  the  market.  I  believe  some  are 
afraid  of  the  men  removing  the  eggs  and  sending 
the  animal  into  the  market,  but  that  is  very 
easily  detected. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

3514.  Of  course  you  are  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  simply  scientific  point  of  view,  are  you 
not? — And  also  more  or  less  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  I  may  say. 

3515.  Because  I  notice  that  you  advocate  a 
considerable  number  of  remedies,  a  smaller  hook, 
a  close  season,  and  close  areas,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

3516.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Esslemont  that 
the  chief  damage  arises  from  the  taking  of  preg- 
nant fish  more  than  from  the  taking  of  small 
fish  ? — Considerable  damage  arises  from  both  ;  I 
do  not  know  that  I  incline  to  either.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  very  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done 
by  the  destruction  of  ripe  fishes ;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  may  mention,  with  regard 
to  that  point,  that  whereas  in  our  waters  in 
former  days  the  larger  fishes,  such  as  large  had- 
docks, were  numerous,  what  do  you  find  now  ? 


Mr.  Robert  iVic«— continued. 

Chiefly  haddocks  of  a  smaller  size,  and  we  only 
find  the  large  haddocks  in  the  more  remote 
regions,  such  as  Iceland,  where  they  are  about 
three  feet  in  length.  That  shows  at  once  that 
man  is  treading  too  closely  on  the  supply. 

3517.  Mr.  Lsslemont  suggested  as  a  remedy, 
or,  at  all  events,  as  a  partial  remedy,  and  one 
which  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  a  very 
short  close  time,  such  as  a  month,  did  he  not  ? — 
Yes. 

3518.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  of  any 
material  value  ? — I  have  already  mentioned  that 
a  month  was  a  short  period,  and  I  said  three 
months.  Further,  the  recommendation  I  gave 
to  the  Trawling  Commission  in  1884,  I  tmnk, 
shoidd  be  carried  out,  namely,  that  ripe  eggs 
should  be  fertilised,  or  even  they  would  fertilise 
themselves  in  the  sea  if  put  out  in  the  fishing 
grounds.  The  fishermen  might  clean  their 
fishes  on  the  grounds,  instead  of  on  shore.  If 
they  put  their  ripe  ova  overboard  a  great  deal  of 
good  would  be  done,  but  that  was  not  an  original 
suggestion  of  mine  in  1 884  ;  it  was  taken  from 
the  American  practice.  In  certain  large  stations 
where  they  landed  the  fishes  they  used  to  throw 
the  ripe  fertilised  spawn  into  the  water. 

3519.  In  talking  of  the  size  at  which  you 
thought  the  smallest-sized  fish  should  be  taken, 
you  suggest  for  plaice  12  inches,  do  you  not  ?— 
Yes. 

3520.  But  you  thought  17  inches  was  the  size, 
did  you  not,  at  which  they  became  fertile  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  was  the  female  fish.  We  were  talk- 
ing of  eggs  at  the  moment.  The  male,  of 
course,  would  be  of  less  size,  as  with  most 
fishes. 

3521.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  fer- 
tilizing male  ? — It  varies  very  much,  but  you  get 
it  from  11  to  13  inches  upon  the  coast  you  are 
dealing  with.  I  am  speaking  of  plaice  just  now, 
of  course.  In  the  other  flat  fishes,  you  find  ripe 
males,  as  in  the  common  floimder,  of  four  inches ; 
and  just  as  in  the  case  of  salmon,  you  can 
fertilise  eggs  from  a  little  fish  of  four  or  five 
inches  or  even  less. 

Major  Jones. 

3522.  You  told  the  chairman  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  immature  fish  if  thrown  overboard 
would  die  ;  have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
what  percentage  would  die  ? — I  formed  an 
opinion  during  the  Trawling  Commission,  and  it 
is  published  there,  but  I  may  mention  that  Dr. 
Fulton,  the  scientific  superintendent  of  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board,  has  performed  some  ex- 
periments lately.  These  experiments  were  care- 
fully carried  out,  the  numbers  calculated,  and  he 
will  explain  to  you  in  detail  the  actual  numbers. 
Do  you  refer  to  round  fishes  or  flat  fishes  ? 

3523.  I  referred  to  flat  fishes? — And  to  the 
trawl  especially  ? 

3524.  Yes?—  If  the  trawl  has  been  long  down 
the  young  flat  fishes,  of  course,  have  less  vitality  ; 
if  the  trawl  has  been  a  short  time  down,  on  a  clean 
sandy  ground,  almost  every  one  would  live. 

3525.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest,  by  way 
of  remedy,  under  this  head,  with  regard  to  the 
saving  of  life  of  immature  fish  thrown  overboard 
which  have  been  caught  by  the  trawl? — They 
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are  also  caught  by  liners.  By  all  methods  of 
fishing  immature  fishes  are  caught. 

3526.  Fish  caught  by  the  hook,  I  take  it, 
would  probably  die  in  any  event,  would  they  not? 
— Not  the  whole  of  them,  but  a  large  proportion 
would.  Of  course  if  they  are  caught  by  the 
edge  of  the  jaw,  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
they  would  live  for  a  very  long  time,  and  we 
know  that  some  fishes  wiU  live  for  years  with  a 
hook  in  the  stomach.  In  the  laboratory  we  had  an 
eel  which  lived  for  two  years  with  a  hook  in  its 
stomach,  and  it  eventually  came  out  through  the 
skin.  But  all  fishes  are  not  so  tenacious  as  the 
eel ;  dog  fishes,  however,  are.  A  hook  may  pene- 
trate the  membrane  round  the  heart,  but  yet  the 
fish  will  swim  about  and  feed  as  before  with  the 
point  of  a  large  hook  touching  the  heart  every 
pulsation. 

3527.  Have  ^ou  formulated  any  scheme  in 
your  mind,  having  for  its  object  saving  of  the 
life  of  immature  fish  thrown  overboard  ? — No  ; 
except  that  the  trawl  be  a  short  time  down,  and 
that  if  by  any  measure  the  weighty  trawl  could 
be  emptied  without  being  hauled  on  board  by  the 
derricK  it  would  be  beneficial. 

"  3528.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
enforce  a  regulation  of  that  kind? — 1  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  because  in  a  rough  sea 
they  could  hardly  work  any  external  raft  or 
anything  that  might  be  extemporised  for  empty- 
ing the  trawl  before  it  is  hoisted  up.  I  may 
mention,  in  regard  to  that,  that  I  made  an 
experiment  with  a  special  bonnet  put  on  the  end 
of  a  trawl,  a  huge  apparatus  with  hoops,  so  as  to 
keep  the  meshes  taut,  and  let  the  fishes  out,  but 
there  was  no  improvement  with  regard  to  the 
fishes  from  that  arrangement.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
suggest  anything  except  by  making  the  general 
suggestion  aU  round  that  a  larger  hook  and  a 
slight  increase  of  the  mesh,  and  so  on,  should  be 
put  in  force. 

3529.  Are  you  of  opinion,  then,  that  fish  may 
be  caught  by  the  hook,  the  hook  taken  out,  the 
fish  allowed  to  run  again,  and  that  it  would  pro- 
bably live  ? — In  certain  cases,  where  lightly 
hooked,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

3530.  Would  you  care  to  state  a  percentage 
as  to  that  ? — No,  I  would  not,  because  it  alto- 
gether depends  upon  what  I  have  already  stated 
as  to  the  particular  line  it  is  on,  one  line  upon 
which  it  hangs  for  five  hours,  and  another  line 
upon  which  it  hangs  for  half-an-hour  oi:  three- 

?[uarters-of-an-hour.  That  makes  all  the  dif- 
erence  to  a  small  fish.  In  the  first  case  it 
would  be  seized  by  starfishes,  and  more  or  less 
injured.  In  many  grounds  of  the  North  Sea 
the  starfishes  would  fasten  on  it  at  once. 

3531.  The  mere  operation  of  taking  out  the 
hook,  and  the  bleeding,  you  do  not  think  would 
kill  the  fish,  do  ^ou? — Not  if  it  is  lightly  hooked, 
and  the  gUls  umnjured. 

Mr.  Pinkerton, 

3532.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  increasing  the 
size  of  the  mesh  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  ? 
—I  think  so.  Instead  of  1  i  inches  at  the  cod 
end,  I  would  make  it  two  inches. 

3533.  We  have  had  evidence  here  to  the 
effect  that  when  a  net  was  strained  the  mesh 
was  closed,  and  that  the  size  of  the  mesh  had  no 
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appreciable  influence  ? — I  went  into  this  question 
verjr  minutely  in  1884,  and  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, and  the  experience  of  men  all  along  our 
eastern  shores,  the  impression  was  that  a  larger 
mesh  would  do  good.  The  trawlers  themselves 
suggested  it,  and  I  believe  one  company  intended, 
if  it  did  not  carry  out  the  intention,  to  adopt  it 
voluntarily. 

3534.  But  when  the  strain  is  on  the  net,  it 
closes  the  mesh,  does  it  not  ? — That  is  quite  true, 
but  why  do  the  men  make,  for  instance,  the  first 
part  of  the  net  three  inches  from  knot  to  knot, 
and  the  rest  of  the  net  smaller.  They  have  a 
reason  for  that. 

3535.  You  suggested  some  remedy  for  the 
keeping  open  of  the  mesh  ;  how  did  it  work  ? — 
Unfortimately  not  well.  An  expensive  apparatus 
was  experimented  with,  called  a  bonnet.  It  was 
something  like  a  funnel,  which  was  laced  on  to 
the  end  of  the  trawl  of  50  feet  beam  and  it  was 
not  successful.  Small  fishes  ^ot  into  it  as  well 
as  into  the  ordinary  cod-end  ^mere  the  strain  was 
put  on  the  mesh. 

3536.  And  I  suppose  it  increased  the  difficulties 
of  trawling,  did  it  not  ? — Very  much  indeed,  it 
took  longer  to  handle. 

3537.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending 
the  three  mile  limit  ? — Yes. 

3538.  What  limit  would  you  suggest  ? — Eleven 
or  12  miles  in  order  to  simplify  the  administration. 

3539.  Would  you  be  m  favour  of  excluding 
the  trawlers  from  all  the  baj^s  and  land-locked 

E laces  ? — Yes,  sandy  bays  ;  I  think  that  would 
e  judicious ;  where  deep  water  occurs,  the  case 
would  be  different. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3540.  The  Trawling  Commission  was  held  in 
1884,  was  it  not  ?— 1883  and  1884. 

3541.  The  ^eat  development  in  trawling  has 
taken  place  since  that  time,  has  it  not  ? — Pre- 
cisely so  ;  statistics  have,  I  think,  been  handed 
in  already,  to  show  you  the  remarkable  increase 
in  trawling. 

3542.  I  see  in  1883,  there  were  47  trawlers, 
and  in  1892,  140  ?— Yes. 

3543.  And  the  tonnage  has  increased  from 
2000  to  6500,  has  it  not  ?— Quite  so. 

3544.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  conclusions 
the  Trawling  Commission  arrived  at  would  be 
conclusions  this  Committee  could  adopt  on  the 
subject  now  ? — I  think  so ;  I  have  been  most 
anxious  myself  to  pick  holes  in  the  results  then 
arrived  at,  and  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that 
my  opinions  differ  very  much  now  nrom  what 
they  were  in  1884. 

3545.  Has  there  not  been  any  change  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  since  ? — In  the  minds  of 
the  public  ? 

3546.  Yes  ? — There  may  have  been.  I  have 
not  particularly  noticed  any  special  change  in 
that  way. 

3547.  Has  there  been  any  change  of  opinion 
amongst  the  experts  ? — In  regard  to  the  effect 
of  trawling  ? 

3548.  Yes? — Well,  it  simply  of  course  has 
added  to  the  over-fishing  ;  while  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  trawling,  there  has  been  a  large 
diminution  of  line  fishermen  in  line  boats ;  there 
are  about  700  fewer  line  boats  and  about  1,500 
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men  fewer.  That  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  looking  at  the  statistics  of  results  of 
fish  caught. 

3549.  Has  it  not  been  shown  by  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  itself  that  this  great  increase  of 
trawling  has  in  an  accumulating  degree  decreased 
the  supply  of  fish  in  the  North  Sea  ? — I  am  not 
quite  prepared  to  adhere  to  that.  The  statistics 
show,  at  any  rate,  that  the  supplies  of  fish  are 
keeping  fairly  up. 

3550.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  with  regard  to 
your  table  this,  whilst  you  show  an  increase  with 
regard  to  round  fish  and  a  decrease  with  regard 
to  flat  fish,  we  must  always  take  into  account 
that  the  catching  power  has  trebled  in  that  timfi 
at  least ;  must  we  not  ? — Yes,  it  has  enormously 
increased,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

3551.  So  that  there  must  be  something  to 
account  for  the  decrease  of  flat  fish  and  the 
comparatively  small  increase  with  regard  to 
round  fish  ? — Yes,  but  the  seasons  diffier  so  much 
from  each  other,  and  you  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  nmnber  of  times  the  men  go  out  in 
the  year.  I  can  only  say  that  trawling  or  lining 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  fishes  in  the  sea  manage 
to  keep  up  in  fair  numbers  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  Scotland ;  and  that  very  little  help  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee,  I  tnink,  with  regard  to 
restrictions  and  the  carrying  out  on  a  proper 
scale  of  artificial  hatching  stations  for  valuaole 
fishes  such  as  turbot,  soles  and  so  on,  would  put 
the  matter  riffht,  because  these  things  can  be 
introduced  quite  easily  into  such  a  bay  as  St. 
Andrews ;  they  are  there  already.  All  we 
want  to  do  is  to  add  to  their  number  largely, 
and  thus  increase  the  value  of  the  fishing  in  that 
region. 

3552.  But  we  have  this  fact,  have  we  not, 
that  as  regards  the  flat  fish,  all  except  the  lemon 
sole  as  I  understand,  have  decreased  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  we  cannot  altogether  depend  on 
these  statistics.  The  statistics,  as  I  have  specially 
pointed  out  in  several  publications,  are  more  or 
less  imperfect  at  this  moment;  we  do  not  get 
returns  of  all  the  fish  landed  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, far  from  it. 

3553.  But  we  may  take  it,  roughly  speaking, 
that  the  averages  deduced  from  the  tables  you 
and  the  Fishery  Board  put  in  are  to  be  depended 
upon  may  we  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  are  far  from 
complete. 

3554.  But  the  averages  to  be  deduced  from 
them  may  be  depended  upon,  I  suppose? — 
Within  certain  limits.  I  suggested  in  1884,  so 
strongly  was  I  impressed  with  this  matter,  that 
each  liner,  each  trawler,  each  net  fisher,  each 
shrimp  fisher,  and  each  crab  fisher  should  fill  in  a 
little  slip  of  paper  on  his  way  home  from  the  area, 
and  hand  it  m  to  the  coastguard  or  the  harbour 
master  or  to  the  fishery  oflScer  or  other  oflScer 
employed  for  the  purpose — every  voyage. 

3555.  Has  that  been  done  ?— That  has  never 
been  carried  out.     I  suggest  it  now. 

3556.  Do  you  siiggest  it  to  the  Conmiittee  ? — 
Yes,  in  a  note  I  think  to  the  Chairman. 

3557.  That  would,  of  course,  very  much 
improve  these  statistics,  woidd  it  not  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

3558.  And  woidd  give  us  also  the  locality  from 
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which  the  fish  came  ? — Yes,  I  gave  the  heads, 
the  locality,  the  bait  used,  and  so  on. 

3559.  Still,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  your 
tables,  may  we  take  it  that  the  averages  to  be 
deduced  are  to  be  depended  upon  ? — Yes,  they 
^uide  us  in  a  sense.  They  give  us  a  great  help 
mdeed  in  comparison  with  the  condition  in  1884, 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

3560.  Then,  besides  the  figures  stating  the 
decrease  in  flat  fish  and  the  small  decrease  in 
round  fish,  I  understand  you  to  say  there  has 
been  a  great  decrease  in  the  size  of  fish  caught  ? 
— There  is  no  question  about  it,  but  the 
trawlers  are  not  responsible  for  that  any  more 
than  the  liners.  The  liners  have  thinned  out  the 
large  fishes  by  over  fishing  generally. 

3561.  Is  that  observable  as  regards  most  fish  ? 
— Yes,  in  most  kinds  of  fishes. 

3562.  In  all  the  seas  ? — Yes,  not  only  in  our 
own  country,  but  elsewhere.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  shores  of  Norway:  all  the  large  cod  are 
thinned  out  of  the  fjords,  and  fishes  of  all  kinds, 
I  believe ;  and  that  is  a  very  serious  question 
there  at  m*esent. 

3563.  Then,  with  regard  to  what  you 
suggested  as  to  dividing  the  North  Sea  in  areas, 
did  you  mean  that  there  should  be  an  inter- 
national arrangement,  and  that,  say,  one  quarter 
of  the  North  Sea  should  be  left  unfished  this 
year,  and  one  quarter  next  year? — Precisely  so, 
on  the  same  principle  that  I  would  give 
coimtenance  to  the  protection  of  defined  areas. 

3564.  Have  you  worked  out  at  all  what  the 
areas  should  be  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3565.  How  would  that  afi*ect  the  various  sorts 
of  fishermen  ?  Would  it  throw  one  sort  out  of 
employment  for  a  time? — I  think  not.  They 
would  have  an  area  to  go  to. 

3566.  How  would  it  affect  the  herring  fishery  ? 
— The  herring  fishery  might  be  excepted ;  there 
is  no  diminution  of  herrings. 

3567.  Do  you  think  a  scheme  of  that  sort, 
supposing  it  were  adopted,  coiild  be  practically 
worked  ? — There  would  be  difliculties,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  whole  subject  bristles  with  difficidties 
which  must  be  faced  somehow. 

3568.  But  if  it  were  practicable,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  most  effective? — More  effective,  I 
think,  than,  perhaps,  a  size  limit  to  these  areas. 
But  I  would  also  advocate  a  size  limit. 

3569.  For  all  fishes? — For  many  important 
fishes.  . 

3570.  Besides  flat  fish  ?— Besides  flat  fish. 

3571.  Do  you  think  that  would  also  help  the 
matter  ? — It  would  make  a  great  change,  it 
might  not  be  carried  out  with  very  great 
strictness.     A  large  margin  would  need  to  be 

fiven,  it  is  true,  but  it  would  have  a  very  bene- 
cial  effect  with  regard  to  the  capture  of  im- 
mature fishes.  People  would  know  that  public 
opinion  was  against  the  practice,  and  that  oi  itself 
would  have  a  good  influence. 

3572.  Whether  it  was  thoroughly  carried  out 
or  not  ? — Whether  it  was  thoroughly  carried  out 
or  not. 

3573.  There  would  be  very  great  difficulties, 
would  there  not  ? — Yes. 

3574.  With  regard  to  the  sea  hatcheries, 
would  you  propose  to  have  additional  hatcheries 
under  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  ? — Yes. 

3575.  Two 
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3575.  Two  on  each  coast,  or  what  is  your 
idea  ? — My  idea  is  that  they  must  be  at  places 
where  proper  supervision  is  to  be  had,  and  due 
advantage  taken  of  the  opportunities  for  inspec- 
ing  and  studying  the  details  of  the  experiments. 
For  instance,  that  at  Dunbar  is  just  a  little 
distant  from  a  centre,  but  yet  it  is  at  a  very 
convenient  and  very  excellent  and  suitable  part 
as  regards  the  coast.  The  water  is  pure  and  the 
creeks  are  adapted  for  enclosure,  and  altogether 
it  is  a  very  good  place  in  that  respect,  but  it  is  a 
little  distant  of  course  for  supervision  from  a 
centre.  I  thought  of  another  place  at  St. 
Andrews,  another  at  Aberdeen  (or  at  least  the 
nearest  point  that  may  be  conveniently  got  there) 
and  so  on  further  north  perhaps. 

3576.  What  would  the  cost  be?— The  cost 
would  be  mainly  the  cost  of  the  concrete  walls.  If 
creeks  could  be  got  only  requiring  a  boimdary 
concrete  wall  the  cost  would  be  little,  and  I  think 
in  most  cases  they  could  be  got.  There  should 
be  also  a  proper  adjustment  with  regard  to  the 
inflow  and  reflux  of  the  tide  and  so  forth,  or 
arrangements  for  pmnping. 

3577.  Of  course,  there  would  be  supervision 
too,  would  there  not  ? — That  would  be  the  diffi- 
culty. If  placed  at  a  remote  part  of  the  coast 
the  experiment  would  be  thrown  away,  because 
the  supervision  woidd  not  be  so  minute  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

3578.  Would  you  anticipate  good  results  from 
such  a  step  ? — I  suggest  it  as  a  right  step  for  the 
country  to  settle  once  and  for  all. 

3579.  How  long  has  the  experiment  been  at 
work  in  Norway  ? — About  four  or  five  years. 

3580.  Then  that  is  comparitively  new  too  ? — 
Yes. 

Commander  BethelL 

3581.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand 
the  advantage  of  the  artificial  hatching,  is  it 
because  the  spawn,  when  it  is  not  looked  after, 
gets  destroyed  iri  the  ordinary  course  in  the 
sea  ? — Not  so  much  so  as  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  fish  life  the  individual  egg  runs  a  series 
of  gauntlets.  In  the  first  place  the  floating  eggs 
are  swallowed  in  hundreds  by  other  fishes.  For 
instance,  take  the  ordinary  herring.  If  you 
examine  the  stomach  of  the  herring  you  will  per- 
haps find  a  hundred  pelagic  eggs  of  food  fishes  in  its 
stomach.  I  do  not  say  the  herring  has  wilfully 
swallowed  those,  but  in  gulping  down  the 
Crustacea  it  has  also  taken  in  tne  pelagic  eggs 
which  are  amongst  them,  and  there  is  very  great 
destruction  in  that  way. 

3582.  Is  it  because  such  destruction  occurs 
that  you  think  the  spawn  and  the  eggs  might  be 
safeguarded  ? — Yes,  for  a  certain  period  of  their 
existence. 

3583.  It  is  only  just  at  that  time,  is  it,  the 
very  little  fishes  come  in  shore,  I  imderstand,  do 
they  not  ? — ^Both  eggs  and  little  fish  are  wafted 
inshore  from  the  offshore  grounds ;  not  only 
the  little  fishes  but  the  eggs  come  in  before  they 
are  hatched. 

3584.  Does  the  hatching  take  place  in  shallow 
water  ? — Yes,  with  many  common  food  fishes. 

3585.  I  rather  gather  from  the  evidence  we 
have  had  given  us  before  that  these  creatures 
were  batched  very    often   in    deep    water  and 
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instinctively  got  into  shallow  water  ? — You  have 
both. 

3586.  Then  they  work  out,  do  they?— In 
CTOwing  older  the  flat  fish  do,  and  the  round  fish 
follow  the  same  habit. 

3587.  In  proportion  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  spawn  there  must  be,  do  you  suppose  any 
artificial  hatching  would  have  any  effect? — It 
would  require  to  be  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  suit- 
able areas,  so  as  to  give  a  reasonable  field  for 
observing  the  details,  and  seeing  whether  the 
experiment  was  worthy  of  further  trial  or  not. 
For  instance  now,  a  sandy  bay  like  St.  Andrews 
might  be  selected  for  the  soles.  Experimeiits 
there  could  be  carried  out  very  eflSciently  indeed. 
For  years  I  have  urged  the  sending  of  a  ship  to 
Scarborough,  for  the  capture  of  a  large  number 
of  soles  and  bringing  them  up  in  an  adult  or 
semi-adult  condition,  and  puttmg  them  in  this 
bay.  That  is  of  course  artificial  hatching  in 
another  way,  because  the  creatures  would  become 
ripe  and  shed  their  spawn  in  the  bay.  That 
would  be  an  experiment  of  real  value,  and  could 
be  cheaply  carried  out.  The  "  Garland  "  could 
do  it  very  well. 

3588.  Then  the  drifting  about  of  the  spawn 
has  to  do  with  the  final  fertilisation,  has  it  not  ? 
— Yes ;  I  never  met  with  an  imfertilised  egg  in 
the  sea,  not  one. 

3589.  Special  precautions  could  be  taken  in 
that  respect,  I  suppose  ? — With  regard  to 
hatching  ? 

3590.  Yes  ? — It  is  very  easily  carried  out;  the 
fishermen  do  it  for  us  on  board  their  boats, 
those  who  formerly  did  not  believe  any  such 
thing  happened,  and  believed  that  the  eggs  went 
to  the  bottom,  and  were  deposited  on  the  bottom, 
these  very  men  now  artificially  fertilise  the  float- 
ing eggs,  and  bring  them  into  the  laboratory. 

3591.  You  said  just  now  that  in  some  experi- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Norway  some  fish  had 
died  ? — Yes,  these  were  lobsters ;  the  water  had 
too  low  a  specific  ^avity,  and  I  believe  also  a 
severe  frost  set  m,  and  great  destruction 
residted. 

3592.  Is  not  the  lobster  a  native  of  the  coast 
of  Norway  ? — The  numbers  have  largely  de- 
creased there. 

3593.  Why  shoidd  the  experimental  fish  die  if 
the  creature  lives  there  ? — The  experiment  was 
badly  carried  out. 

3594.  Do    I    imderstand    that    you   are   not 
satisfied  that  the  steam  trawling  is  by  any  means ' 
the  main  cause  of  the  diminution  or  the  fishes  ? 
— I  think  all  the  modes  of  fishing  are  respon- 
sible. 

3595.  I  also  make  out  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  a  close  time  has  by  any  means 
proved  to  be  satisfactory  ? — It  would  be  very 
difficult  of  application,  but  by  closing  defined 
areas  a  kind  of  close  time  could  readily  be  made, 
of  course. 

3596.  I  gathered  from  you  that  you  were  not 
quite  satisfied  that  that  woidd  produce  results 
which  would  be  satisfactory  ? — That  is  an  open 
question  yet.  It  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
answered. 

3597.  Do  the  fishes  diminish  in  Australia, 
America,   and   Norway,  to   anything  like    the 
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Commander  Bethell — continued. 

same  extent  as  they  diminish,  say,  at  the  Dogger 
Bank? — In  some  cases. ^ 

3598.  I  think  one  of  your  reasons  for  saying 
you  did  not  attach  so  very  much  value  to  steam 
trawling  was  that  fish  had  equally  diminished  in 
Australia,  America,  and  Norway,  where  there  is 
no  steam  trawling  ? — They  have  diminished  to  a 
large  extent. 

3599.  Anything  like  the  same  extent? — I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  make  accurate  comparisons, 
of  course,  because  statistics  vary  so  much  ;  but 
there  is  a  very  considerable  diminution,  and 
almost  a  disappearance  of  certain  fisheries  in 
those  countries,  owing  to  the  imprudent  measures 
used  in  capture. 

3600.  It  is  quite  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
fishes  that  are  caught  now  on  the  whole  are 
much  smaller  than  they  were,  although  the 
weight  of  the  fishes  caught  keeps  up,  is  not  that 
so?— That  is  my  impression.  I  am  speaking 
of  both  round  and  flat  fishes  in  saying  that. 

3601.  Are  you  satisfied  that  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  fish  ? — Not  to  a  large  extent. 

3602.  If  the  catching  power  has  increased 
four  times,  and  if  the  take  of  fish  remains  about 
the  same  it  is  a  certain  inference,  is  it  not,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  size  of  the  individual  fish 
must  be  much  less  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
not  at  this  moment,  in  a  very  short  time  it  must 
lead  to  a  large  diminution,  must  it  not  ? — I  did 
not  say  four  times.  I  was  talking  specially  of 
trawling  when  I  said  there  is  a  large  increase  of 
boats,  but,  of  course,  there  is  a  large  diminution 
of  liners  to  the  extent  of  700  boats  and  about 
1,500  men. 

3603.  I  was  rather  struck  with  your  saying,  I 
thought  rather  decidedly,  that  you  were  not  satis- 
fied there  was  a  consideraole  diminution  of 
fishes? — Not  to  the  extent  generally  believed. 
That  is,  perhaps,  putting  it  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

3604.  But  is  not  there  a  certain  inference  to 
be  drawn  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  diminu- 
tion must  be  very  marked  ? — I  have  very  great 
faith  in  the  sea. 

3605^  Do  the  herrings  come  down  the  coast  of 
England,  or  how  far  south  do  they  come  ? — I  do 
not  know  the  details  as  to  that,  except  that  they 
are  caught  off  the  north  coast  of  England. 

3606.  They  do  not  come  down  to  the  south, 
do  they  ? — I  have  no  personal  experience,  but  1 
think  not  very  far  south.  I  mean  the  herring 
fishing  is  not  carried  on  south. 

3607.  I  meant  the  schools  of  herring  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Chairman. 

3608.  You  get  them  off  Yarmouth,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes,  there  are  plenty  off  Yarmouth. 

Commander  Bethell. 

3609.  Where  do  these  schools  of  herring  that 
come  to  the  south  come  from  ? — I  could  not  enter 
in  that  question  ;  I  do  not  think  we  can  prove 
anything  about  that. 

3610.  Have  there  not  been  any  investigations 
made  ? — No  ;  the  Scotch  Board,  I  may  mention, 
is  now  carrying  out  a  series  of  investigations 
upon  that  verj  question,  and  I  would  rather  not 
speak  about  it  until  they  are  finished,  but  with 


Commander  Bethell — continued, 
regard  to  the  question  of  migrations  of  herring, 
great   caution  is    needed.     It    is    mostly   talk, 
indeed,  without  any  basis  for  the  facts.     Very 

freat  caution,  indeed,  is  needed  in  drawing 
eductions  from  statements  made  about  the 
migrations  of  herrings.  We  are  in  want  of  data 
at  this  moment  on  the  subject. 

3611.  I  suppose  there  have  been  no  investiga- 
tions of  any  accuracy  made  into  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  breeding  of  fishes  ? — The 
Scotch  Board  is  considering  tnat  question  at  this 
moment.  I  may  mention  with  regard  to  that 
point,  that  we  are  in  want  of  a  ship  to  do  it  ;  we 
cannot  do  it  without  a  sea-going  ship. 

Colonel  Cotton^odrelh 

3612.  You  have  mentioned  once  or  twice  that 
you  have  noticed  very  little  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  fish  in  these  areas  that  have  been 
closed  ? — Just  so. 

3613.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  on  account  of  the  poor  and 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  experiments  you 
have  been  able  to  carry  out,  owing  to  the  ship 

Eower  not  being  very  suitable,  or  is  it  due  to  the 
ne  fishing  ? — My  opinion  is  this :  There  is  a 
very  intimate  or  close  connection  between  off- 
shore and  inshore,  and  that  measures  or  legisla- 
tion applied  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other 
might  not  result  in  benefit.  In  this  case  legis- 
lation was  applied  to  the  inshore,  but,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  the  inshore  derives  its  supply 
from  the  offshore. 

3614.  You  mean  fish  coming  in.  Fish,  or 
fish  ova,  or  fish  larvse,  or  young  fishes,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  the  two  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  you  cannot  dissever 
them.  For  instance,  now,  take  the  case  of  the 
plaice.  If  you  permit  upon  the  spawning  ground 
indiscriminate  capture  of  the  adults,  where  will 
the  inshore  get  its  supply  ? — It  will  only  draw  it 
from  longer  distances,  and  more  slowly. 

3615.  1  do  not  think  you  quite  see  the  point  I 
want  to  bring  forward.  You  told  us  this  morn- 
ing, in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  something  about 
these  areas  that  had  been  closed,  and  mentioned 
the  Moray  Firth  ? — No,  that  is  still  sub  judice; 
that  has  been  only  recently  closed.  I  mentioned 
St.  Andrews  Bay. 

3616.  From  the  result  of  your  experiments 
you  said  you  did  not  see  there  was  very  much 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  fish  there  ? — 
That  is  so. 

3617.  Then  you  proceeded  to  say  that  we 
must  not  presume  that  these  experiments  were 
entirely  reliable,  because  the  "  Garland  "  was  a 
poor  ship  and  only  trawled  during  the  day  ? 
— The  experiments  were  only  not  reliable,  in  so 
far  as  that  they  could  not  be  contrasted  with  the 
very  accurate  ones  made  in  1884,  in  the  ordinary 
powerful  trawling  ships  with  large  beams  and 
high  iron  trawl  heads. 

3618.  The  Chairman  then  asked  you,  "Then 
it  is  the  fact  really  that  the  closing  of  these  beds 
to  the  steam  trawler  has  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  plaice  killed,  owing  to  the 
system  of  line  fishing  which  has  grown  up  ? " 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  are  you  convinced  in 
your  own  mind  that  there  is  no  apparent  im- 
provement   in     the     condition    of    the    fishing 
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Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell — continued. 

in  these  closed  areas,  because  the  line  fishers 
have  been  able  to  capture  so  many,  or  is  it 
because  your  experiments  were  not  of  a  perfect 
description,  so  that  you  cannot  say  ? — That  is  an 
involved  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  plaice 
are  in  such  enormous  nmnbers  that  even  the 
taking  of  these  large  numbers  by  the  liners 
would  not,  I  think,  seriously  vitiate  the  experi- 
ment. What  the  Uners  could  take  out  is  but  a 
tithe  compared  to  what  the  trawlers  in  former 
days  took  out.  I  mentioned  that  there  were  10, 
20,  or  more  sailing  trawlers,  sometimes  nine  or 
10  steam  trawlers  sweeping  that  bay  for  plaice 
constantly,  and,  therefore,  we  could  not  expect 
that  the  catching  of  fish  by  the  liners  would  be 
to  the  same  extent.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  all  that 
harassing  depletion,  the  bay  contained  a  fair 
amoimt  of  fishes.  I  do  not  think  that  it  vitiated 
the  experiment  to  a  noteworthy  extent. 

3619.  One  would  not  like  it  to  go  through  the 
Committee  to  the  public  generally,  that  2  you 
closed  certain  areas  and  give  the  fish  immunity 
from  capture  for  a  certain  time,  that  the  area  did 
not  improve  in  the  amount  of  fish  which  it  con- 
tained ? — We  can  only  go  by  facts.  The  facts 
do  not  show  that  any  noteworthy  increase  has 
taken  place,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  published 
summary  of  evidence. 

3620.  You  suggest  do  you  not  as  one  possible 
remedy  that  certain  areas  should  be  marked  out 
and  defined,  and  portions  of  them  each  season  or 
at  some  interval  of  time,  should  be  told  off  as 
being  closed  and  the  remainder  should  be  thrown 
open,  and  that  they  should  be  changed  and 
worked  alternately  ? — Yes. 

3621.  That  would  require,  I  suppose,  woidd  it 
not  a  very  much  more  complete  system  of  police 
than  you  have  at  the  present  time  ? — Certainly, 
an  increase  in  the  marme  police. 

3622.  And,  therefore,  a  great  increase  of 
expenditure  ? — But  it  would  be  international. 

3623.  Do  any  foreign  boats  come  up  to  your 
waters  ? — I  think  not,  except  in  the  herring 
fishery.  They  go  to  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead  in 
lai^e  numbers ;  a  large  nmnber  of  French  and 
Dutch  boats  go  there. 

3624.  Do  you  only  refer  to  plaice  when  you 
suggest  closed  areas  ? — Yes,  we  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with  the  herring. 

3625.  Why  shoidd  your  police  arrangements 
be  international  if  the  foreigners  do  not  interfere 
with  you  ? — They  do  not  come  close  to  the  shore 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  that  might  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  arrange- 
ments. 

3626.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  there  to 
have  an  international  system  of  police,  would  it  ? 
— But  the  areas  would  extend  very  much  beyond 
10  or  12  miles;  they  woidd  go  out  50  miles 
perhaps. 

3627.  I  asked  you  whether  you  had  many 
foreign  fishing  boats  up  there,  and  I  understood 
you  to  say  "  no  "  except  for  the  herrings  ? — That 
IS  not  a  question  I  have  studied,  and  I  cannot 
speak  witn  decision  on  the  question  of  boats  of 
particular  kinds ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  foreign  fishing  near  our  Scotch 
shores.  I  think  the  scientific  superintendent  who 
is  familiar  with  the  statistics  on  this  point  will 
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speak  more  precisely  on  the  matter,  but  as  far  as 
my  own  knowledge  goes,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  fishing  of  that  kind. 

3628.  The  areas  which  you  propose  to  close, 
would  be,  I  suppose,  tolerably  near  your  own 
shores? — Not  necessarily,  I  include  tne  whole 
North  Sea. 

3629.  On  the  question  of  artificial  hatching 
you  aUuded  to  the  Qords  in  Norway.  Do  you 
consider  that  those  fjords  by  their  position  and 
nature  are  more  favourably  adapted  for  hatching 
fish  than  our  creeks,  even  with  your  concrete 
walls  ? — Yes,  in  this  way  that  these  fiords  are 
more  or  less  inclosures,  and  the  fish  faima  is 
very  accurately  known,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  diminution.  If  you  go 
beyond  that  area  you  get  plenty  of  cod  and  other 
fishes,  but  in  the  fjords  the  inhabitants  have  over- 
fished. I  may  mention  that  almost  every  man  who 
lives  on  the  shore  there  is  a  fisherman,  and  has  a 
boat,  and  every  family  supports  itself  by  fishing 
more  or  less,  that  is  to  say,  supplies  itself  with 
food,  hence  it  is  that  the  fiords  have  become 
exhausted.  Now  these  are  well  adapted  for 
carrying  out  such  an  experiment,  because  very 
soon  the  results  will  be  known.  If  these  experi- 
ments are  successful,  they  will  have  an  increase 
in  their  cod,  but  at  present  the  cod  have 
diminished  in  size  as  well  as  in  numbers.  Only 
small  cod  are  now  caught  in  these  fiords,  and  so 
with  other  fishes.  If  this  experiment  is  success- 
fid  they  will  have  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  fishes. 

3630.  Then  your  experiments,  if  you  are  able 
to  carry  them  out  as  you  propose  in  those  creeks 
with  j^our  concrete  walls  would  be  of  a  more 
artificial  character  than  those  carried  on  in  the 
fjords,  will  they  ? — Yes,  we  have  no  distinct  line 
of  separation  between  the  margins  and  the  open 
ocean. 

3631.  They  would  be  considerably  more 
artificial,  would  they  not  ? — Very  much  so  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  coidd  be  made  very 
accurate ;  for  instance,  let  us  take  a  bay  where 
only  a  pair  of  soles  may  be  caught  after  trawling 
a  whole  night,  and  that  is  the  best  period  for 
catching  soles.  If  after  the  experiments  in 
artificial  hatching  of  the  soles  it  produced  50 
pairs  of  soles,  naturally  it  would  be  assumed  the 
experiment  had  been  successful.  And  if  we  find 
in  addition  that  the  eggs  of  the  sole,  because 
they  are  very  diagnostic,  are  f  oimd  in  immense 
abundance  instead  of  in  being  scarce  as  at 
present,  the  case  would  be  clear.  By  drawing  a 
tow  net  through  the  water,  we  can  tell  you  in  the 
case  of  such  a  fish  as  that,  the  abundance  of  the 
soles  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3632.  Many  witnesses  have  quoted  the  sizes 
at  which  fish  becomes  matured.  Can  you  tell 
me  at  what  age  fish  become  matured  ? — We  are 
rather  in  doubt  about  the  ages  of  fishes  just  now. 
Experiments  and  observations  are  being  made  at 
this  moment  at  St.  Andrews  and  Plymouth  upon 
that  subject.  Do  you  mean  especially  with 
regard  to  the  age  of  plaice  ? 

3633.  Yes,  and  soles  ? — We  may  take  the  one 
or  the  other.  If  you  take  a  plaice  of  12  inches, 
that  fish  would  be  probably  two  years  old. 

3634.  And  at  three  years  old  how  much  bigger 
T  3  would 
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C  olonel  CottoH'-Jodrell'^  continued. 

would  they  be  ?— That  we  cannot  say  decisively, 
but  it  would  be  considerably  larger  perhaps,  15 
to  17  or  18  inches,  as  the  case  may  be,  because 
marine  fishes,  liJce  fresh  water  fishes,  are 
extremely  irregular  in  their  rate  of  growth. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  salmon  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  becomes  a  smolt  in  many 
instances,  but  remains  a  very  small  fish  of  only 
three  inches  in  other  cases.  In  the  same  way  marine 
fishes  vary  very  much  with  regard  to  their  sizes. 


Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell — continued. 

I  give  you,  however,  the  general  result  of  obser- 
vations up  to  date. 

3635.  W  ould  a  sole  mature  at  two  years,  do 
you  think  ? — I  cannot  speak  very  minutely  about 
the  sole.  I  would  leave  that  to  those  who  have 
specially  worked  at  it ;  but,  I  should  think,  it  would 
very  much  follow  suit  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
It  does  not  grow  to  so  large  a  size  as  the  plaice, 
and,  therefore,  a  proportional  diminution  would 
have  to  be  made. 


Db.  Wemyss  Fulton,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3636.  You  are,  I  believe,  at  present  the 
superintendent  of  the  scientific  experiments 
carried  on  by  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

3637.  Have  you  been  in  that  position  for  five 
years  ?— Yes. 

3638.  Can  you  roughly  classify  the  principal 
forms  of  fishing  that  is  practised  in  Scottish 
waters  ? — There  are  three  chief  forms  :  the  drift 
net  fishing,  the  white  fishing  by  line  and  by  trawl, 
and  the  fishing  for  shell  fish.  White  fish, 
generally  speakmg,  are  the  cod,  haddock,  plaice, 
and  so  forth.  They  do  not  include  the  herrings 
and  sprats,  and  fish  caught  by  nets. 

3639.  Then  there  are  the  shell  fish,  are  there 
not  ? — Yes.  The  value  last  year  of  the  first- 
class  (that  is,  the  drift  net  fishing)  was  759,000/. ; 
of  the  white  fish  (that  is,  fish  and  trawl-net  fish) 
853,000/. ;  and  the  shell-fish  fisheries  80,000/. 

3640.  We  have  been  pretty  familiar  with 
these  complaints  of  deterioration  of  the  fishing 
and  over  nshing  in  the  past  ? — Yes. 

3641.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  how 
far  these  complaints  have  been  justified  in  the 
past? — I  may  say  that  I  have  studied  this 
question  very  fully,  by  reading  up  the  Fishery 
Keports,  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  so  forth,  and 
I  find  such  complaints  have  been  common 
previously,  and  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  agi- 
tation of  rival  classes  of  fishermen.  Therefore 
any  measures  taken  or  legislation  passed  to  deal 
with  them  have  not  been  based  upon  accurate 
facts  and  knowledge.  The  whole  history  of  fishery 
legislation  shows  this,  because  many  Acts  have 
been  passed  and  have  in  a  few  years  been  modi- 
fied or  repealed,  or  have  fallen  into  abeyance, 
I  think  this  is  really  the  first  fishery  enquiry 
where  the  complaints  are  foimded,  not  merely 
upon  the  fishermen's  ideas,  but  upon  facts  and 
statistics. 

3642.  Then  would  you  say  that,  so  far  as 
former  enquiries  have  gone,  the  results  of  them 
as  translated  into  legislation  have  proved  futile  ? 
— I  think  so,  on  the  whole. 

3643.  And  that  the  fisheries  have  not  got 
much  good  from  the  result  of  previous  enquiries  ? 
— I  thmk  not. 

3644.  Taking  the  three  great  divisions  into 
which  you  divide  the  Scottish  fisheries,  tell  us  in 
the  first  place  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
present  condition  of  the  herring  fishery,  and 
whether  you  think  that  fisherj^  requires  any 
further  legislation  or  any  restrictions  laid  on  it  to 
improve  it? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does,  for 


Chairman — Continued. 

this  reason,  that  statistics  show  that  the 
herring  fishery  is  not  falling  ofi*  in  any  respect. 
In  other  words,  the  operations  of  man  in  con- 
nection with  herring  have  not  shown  that  this 
fish  is  subject  to  over-fishing,  and,  therefore,  T 
would  ask.  Why  interfere  with  them  ?  Why 
impose  restrictions  and  legislation  unless  re- 
quired ? 

3645.  Then  you  would  probably  say  that  the 
complaints  that  do  arise  from  actual  falling  off 
in  the  herring  fishery  in  different  districts  arise 
from  the  natural  migrations  and  uncertainties 
of  the  herring  itself  ? — Just  so;  and  the  herring 
fishery  varies  very  much,  I  may  say,  at  various 
parts  of  the  coast  for  that  reason. 

3646.  Then  to  come  to  the  white  fish  fishing 
on  the  Scotch  coast ;  what  would  you  say  with 
regard  to  that  ? — I  should  say,  in  regard  to  the 
two  great  classes,  round  fish  and  flat  fish,  there 
is  this  difference  :  that  the  flat  fish  are  falling  off 
absolutely,,  and  relatively  very  largely  in  com- 

f  arisen  with  the  increase  in  the  means  of  capture, 
think  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that. 

3647.  Do  you  think  that  the  complaint  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  flat  fish  is  really 
based  on  sound,  practical  proof  ? — I  think  so ; 
and  I  think  the  evidence  we  have  from  Scotland 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  evidence  from  other 
parts  of  the  North  Sea. 

3648.  But  so  far  as  the  roimd  fish  are  con- 
cerned, would  you  say  that  same  remark  does 
not  apply  ? — It  does  not  apply  in  the  same  way, 
because  the  table  which  I  hand  in,  showing  the 
quantities  of  round  fish,  indicates  the  opposite. 
The  only  case  where  there  is  a  falling  off  in  round 
fish  is  in  the  case  of  whiting.  I  show  the  quan- 
tities of  fish  landed  from  1884  to  1892,  and  I 
also  give  an  average  for  the  first  three  and  the 
last  three  years.  In  all  cases  of  round  fishes, 
except  whiting,  the  average  shows  that  a  very 
great  increase  has  taken  place  both  in  the  quan 
tity  of  fish  landed  and  its  value,  but  in  the  case 
of  flat  fishes  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  all  except  lemon  soles  ;  a  decrease  in  quantity, 
but  I  think  in  every  case  an  increase  m  price. 
(  The  table  was  handed  in^  vide  Appendix,) 

3649.  Can  you  give  us  also  some  statistics  to 
show  the  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  means  of  capture  ? — This  is  a  table  showing 
the  beam  trawl  vessels  belonging  to  Scotland  in 
different  years.  In  1883  3iere  were  47  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  2,004  tons.  ( The  table  was 
handed  in,  vide  Appendix^  table,) 

3650.  With 
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Chairman — continued. 

3650.  With  regard  to  that  point,  it  has  been 
raised  once  or  twice  before,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  if  you  are  aware  whether,  previous  to 
1883,  and  in  1883,  there  were  a  great  many 
EngUsh  steam  vessels  which  came  and  fished  off 
the  Scotch  coasts  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  if 
many  came  previous  to  this,  except  perhaps  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  that  district,  where  I 
think  there  were  several. 

3651.  Is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  the  great 
development  in  the  Scotch  steam  trawl  fishing 
companies  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
^ooa  results  obtained  by  steam  trawlers  fishing 
m  Scotch  waters — coming  from  English  ports  ? 
— Just  so. 

3652.  And  the  English  steam  trawlers  were 
the  pioneers  of  the  Scotch  companies,  were  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

3653.  Therefore  it  is  not  quite  right  to  assume, 
is  it,  from  that  table,  that  because  there  were 
only  a  few  Scotch  vessels  fishing  in  those  earlier 
years,  that  there  was  no  steam  trawling  going  on 
off  the  Scotch  coasts  ? — No  ;  steam  trawling  was 
going  on,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent ;  and  of 
course  English  trawlers  now  fish  there  in  very 
large  numbers. 

3654.  Of  course  they  are  to  be  added  to  these 
figures  ? — Yes  ;  this  table  only  refers  to  the  Scotch 
vessels. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 


3655.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
English  trawlers  fishing  in  Scotch  waters  as  well 
as  01  Scotch  trawlers,  has  there  not  ? — Yes.  In  1 89 1 
the  number  of  Scotch  steam  trawlers  was  61,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  5929  tons.  The  total  number 
of  trawlers,  including  sailing  trawlers,  was  132, 
and  the  tonnage  6484  tons.  Now  in  1892  the 
total  number  of  trawlers  was  140  ;  that  is  47  in 
1883  and  140  in  1892  ;  that  of  course  is  a  very 
great  increase. 

3656.  And  if  I  may  put  it  they  also  very 
much  increased'  in  size,  did  they  not  ? — Yes  ; 
they  also  largely  increased  in  size.  Then  in 
ordinary  fishing  boats  there  has  been  a  decrease 
graduaUy  ^oing  on  ;  the  number  in  1883  being 
15,247,  while  last  year  it  was  13,865,  showing  a 
decrease  of  1382  boats  and  a  decrease  in  the 
tonnage  of  6878  tons.  That  refers  to  ordinary 
fishing  boats. 

Chairman, 

3657.  I  suppose  the  increase  in  this  catch  of 
round  fish  is  aue  to  the  catches  by  the  trawlers  ? 
—Yes. 

3658.  I  mean  so  far  as  the  fishing  boats  are 
concerned,  we  must  not  consider  that  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  fishing  boats  there  has  been  any 
great  increase  in  the  catch  of  round  fish  ? — No, 
there  has  not ;  the  ^eat  increase  in  the  roimd  fishes 
is  due  to  the  additional  quantity  landed  by  the 
great  niunber  of  beam  trawlers.  For  instance, 
the  line  fishermen  landed  512,000  cwts.,  and  the 
beam  trawlers  210,000  cwts.  of  haddocks  alone  in 
1892. 

3659.  But  of  course,  so  far  as  the  flat  fish  are 
concerned  we  might  almost  say  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  plaice  they  are 
caught  entirely  by  the  trawlers? — With  the 
exception  of  halibut  also    very  few  halibut  are 
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caught  by  the  trawlers.     The  following  figures 
show  the  quantities  landed  laet  year : — 

1.  Bound  Fishes. 


— 

Cod. 

Ling. 

Saitbe. 

Haddock. 

Whiting. 

By  line  fishermen  - 
By  beam-trawlers   - 

427,481 
39,576 

CusU. 
.150,7254 

2,616 

Cieti. 
79,606 

1,664 

Cwt4, 
512,777 

210,008 

41,846 
7,256 

2.  Flat  Fishes. 

Turbot 

HaUbat. 

Plaice, 

Flounders  and 

BriU. 

Lemon  Sole. 

By  line  fishermen  - 
By  boam-trawlert  - 

CvcH. 
1,010J 

3,688 

25.148i 
131 

Cwts. 
26,112 

44,753 

Cwts, 
19H 

2S,U7 

3660.  Then  would  you  sav  that  the  falling  off 
of  flat  fish  does  proceed  from  over-fishing? — 
Yes ;  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

3661.  With  regard  to  the  methods  that  might 
be  proposed  to  check  this  over-fishing,  do  you 
consider  that  it  would  be  desirable,  or  possible,  to 
prohibit  the  capture  of  immature  fish  ? — It  would 
be  possible  to  prohibit  the  capture  I  think  both 
by  nook  and  by  net,  but  in  doing  that  you  would 
reduce  the  quantity  of  fish  captured  so  much 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  fishing.  If  you 
enlarge  the  mesh  of  the  net  to  allowi  au  the  im- 
mature fish  to  escape,  for  instance,  then  the  quan- 
tity of  fish  caught  would  not  pay  the  fishermen. 

3662.  Then  do  I  imderstand  you  as  the  former 
witnesses  did,  to  put  aside  the  proposal  of  pro- 
hibiting the  capture  as  an  impracticable  one  ? — 
I  think  it  is  impracticable,  oo  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  object  of  urging  this  legislation  is, 
indirectly,  to  close  certain  grounds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  North  Sea. 

.3663.  That  is  rather  a  different  point.  Having 
put  aside  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of 
capture,  what  would  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  prohibit  the  landing  and  sale  of  fish 
beyond  a  certain  fixed  limit  ?— I  think  it  would 
really  be  of  very  little  use. 

3664.  Why  ? — As  applied,  I  may  say  it,  to  fish- 
ing in  the  deep  sea.  In  the  first  place,  you  cannot 
prevent  the  capture  without  practically  stopping 
the  fishing.  The  fish  are  in  such  a  condition  on 
board  an  ordinary  trawler  that  if  they  were  re- 
placed in  the  sea  very  few  indeed  would  live,  and 
therefore  regulations  of  this  kind  would  not 
benefit  directly,  I  believe,  the  fish  supply.  If 
you  cannot  by  regulations  of  this  kind  benefit  the 
fish  supply  by  returning  the  fish,  and  ensuring 
that  they  will  be  returned,  living,  to  the  sea, 
then  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  at  all  for  pro- 
hibiting the  landing  or  the  sale  of  the  fish.  I  think 
it  is  better  that  the  fish  should  be  brought  ashore 
and  sold  as  food  to  poor  people,  rather  than  be 
thrown  back  dead  into  the  sea. 

3665.  I  think  there  was  an  Act  passed  in  the 
last  century  prohibiting  both  the  capture  and  the 
sale  and  landing,  was  there  not  ? — Yes,  it  was 
passed  in  1714. 

3666.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  that  Act  was 
ever  enforced  or  whether  it  had  any  practical 
effect  ? — I  know  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
there  was  a  report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  th^ 
South  Devon  Fisheries,  and  it  was  stated  there 
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that  tlds  Act  was  not  enforced.  Complaints  were 
made  that  great  numbers  of  fish  were  landed 
under  the  regulation  size,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  evidence  that  the  Act  was 
enforced  or  made  effective. 

3667.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  from 
careful  inquiry  on  the  subject,  the  only  attempt 
that  has  been  made  in  this  direction  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  entirely,  has  it  not? 
— Just  so ;  the  Act  was  not  repealed  until  1868. 

3668.  Of  course,  you  cannot  speak  as  to  the 
results  of  any  prohibitions  of  this  sort  in  foreign 
countries,  can  you  ? — No,  I  cannot  speak  in 
regard  to  that.  I  would  point  out  this,  however, 
that  the  sizes  adopted  abroad  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
small  sizes.  I  think  almost  every  fish  of  these  sizes 
would  escape  through  the  trawl  net. 

3669.  Is  that  your  experience  with  regard  to 
experiments  ? — I  es. 

3670.  Would  a  plaice  of  eight  inches,  say, 
escape  generally  from  a  net? — No,  not  eight 
inches  with  the  ordinary  mesh,  but  I  should  say 
very  few  plaice  of  six  inches  would  be  caught 
w  ith  the  ordinary  mesh. 

3671.  With  regard  to  the  closing  of  any  par- 
ticular waters,  do  you  find  a  particular  distribu- 
tion of  the  flat  fish  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  ? — 
The  only  case  is  as  to  plaice.  The  distribution 
of  the  plaice  is  peculiar;  the  very  young 
fish  are  found  on  the  sandy  margins  and  the 
immature  fish  gradually  increase  in  size  as  you 
go  out  further  and  further,  so  that  with  the  plaice, 
the  territorial  water  is  practically  a  nursery  for 
the  yoimg  fish. 

3672.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  generally 
along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  or  only  in  certain 
places  ? — No.  I  think  that  is  the  general  rule, 
and  also  off  the  coast  of  England  and  Ireland. 

3673.  Supposing  a  limit  of  size  were  deter- 
mined on,  have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  what 
would  be  the  reasonable  limits  of  size  for  the 
various  more  valuable  flat  fish  ? — I  know  that  a 
number  of  people  say  that  if  any  size  is  fixed  upon 
it  should  be  the  size  at  which  the  fish  becomes 
mature,  but  I  think  in  that  case  the  size  would  be 
so  large  that  such  a  thing  would  never  be  carried 
out.  For  instance,  a  cod  is  not  ripe  under 
20  inches.  Now  a  20-inch  codling  is  a  pretty 
good  sized  fish,  and  the  fish  under  that  size  caught 
in  Scotland  in  a  year  would  be  worth  10,000/.  or 
12,000i 

3674.  With  re^rd  to  flat  fish,  what  do  you  say 
on  that  point  ? — Turbot  becomes  mature  at  about 
18  inches ;  brill  at  about  16  inches ;  plaice  at 
about  14  or  15  inches ;  and  lemon  sole  at  about 
11  inches. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

3676.  Is  that  the  female  fish  ? — Yes,  the  female 
fish. 

Chairman, 

3676.  Professor  Mcintosh  rather  seemed  to 
hint  that  it  would  be  possible  to  put  some  limit 
on  the  size  of  the  hook,  und  make  a  regulation 
saying  that  a  smaller  size  of  hook  than  No.  19 
should  not  be  used.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
practicable? — As  a  general  principle  I  should 
say  with  regard  to  regulations  of  this  kind,  one 
must  consider  how  they  are  to  be  carried  out, 
and  the  likelihood  of  their  being  carried  out,  and 


Chairman  —continued. 

that  is  one  of  the  objections  I  have  with  regard 
to  regulations  as  to  immature  fish.  I  fear  if 
any  regulation  is  made  as  to  the  size  of  hook, 
when  one  considers  the  number  of  fishing  ports 
round  about  the  coast,  and  the  number  of  hooks 
and  so  forth,  it  might  be  difficult  to  carry  it  out, 
otherwise,  it  would  be  useful. 

3677.  You  said  just  now  that  you  did  not  think 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  prohibit  the  sale 
and  landing  or  capture  of  the  immature  fish 
unless  you  could  return  them  alive  to  the  sea 
after  they  were  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  ? — Yes. 

3678.  Can  you  tell  me  the  results  of  any 
experiments  that  you  yourself  have  made  as  to 
vitality  of  fish  after  having  been  caught,  whether 
on  line  or  in  trawl? — We  carried  on  on  board 
the  "  Garland  "  a  number  of  experiments  to  de- 
termine this  point.  A  large  vat  was  kept  on 
board,  and  a  constant  stream  of  water  passed 
through  the  vat ;  the  fish  were  selected,  and  a  record 
taken  ;  they  were  measured  and  put  into  the  vat 
and  kept  there  half  an  hour  or  so  ;  then  another 
record  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  vitality  of 
the  fish.  The  general  result  showed  that  round 
fish  succumbed  rapidly.  In  the  first  place  I 
should  say  the  fatality  to  the  fish  depended  very 
much  indeed  upon  the  nature  of  the  bottom  and 
the  length  of  the  haul.  A  long  haul  on  saudy 
ground,  or  a  clean  bottom,  did  not  do  very  mucn 
damage,  but  on  mud  it  did  a  very  great  deal  of 
damage,  and  a  large  prop(^rtion  of  the  fish  were 
dead. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

3679.  What  do  you  call  a  long  haul  ?— The 
hauls  varied  from  one  to  five  hours.  Almost 
all  the  whiting  especially  were  killed  ;  and 
it  has  just  occurred  to  me,  in  considering  the 
remarkable  decrease  in  the  whiting,  whether  that 
fact  had  anything  to  do  with  their  decrease,  the 
whiting  being  such  a  delicate  fish  that  the 
slightest  injury  kills  it.  Then,  in  re^rd  to  flat 
fish,  they  snowed  a  far  greater  tenacity  of  life, 
especially  plaice  ;  but  lemon  soles  and  dabs  died 
in  greater  numbers.  On  the  whole,  while  the 
percentage  of  those  that  lived  in  those  experi- 
ments was  large,  larger,  indeed,  than  I  expected, 
I  think,  from  the  care  that  was  taken  in  the 
experiment  in  putting  the  fish  into  fresh  water 
and  keeping  a  constant  supply  circulating,  it  can- 
not be  compared  to  what  would  happen  in  an 
ordinary  steam  trawler. 

3680.  And,  of  course,  the  "Garland"  had 
only  a  small  trawl  ? — ^Yes,  of  25  feet,  and  it  was 
going  imder  three  knots. 

3681.  And  most  of  your  hauls  were  short 
hauls,  were  they  not? — les. 

Commander  BethelL 

3682.  But  up  to  five  hours  you  said,  did  you 
not  ? — About  five  hours ;  it  may  have  been  longer. 

Chairman. 

3683.  What  was  the  result  of  your  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  line-caught  fish  ? — I  onlj 
tried  one  experiment  recently,  in  view  of  this 
Committee  sitting.  Seventy  fish  were  caught 
and  put  into  a  vat  in  the  same  way,  and  out  of  the 
70  caught  17   died.     The  line  was  down  on  an 
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average  about  half -an-hour,  or  a  little  over  half- 
an-hour ;  it  was  a  very  large  proportion. 

3684.  What  length  of  Une  was  that  ?— Two 
lengths,  1200  hooks. 

3685.  I  suppose  you  began  hauling  the  line 
directly  you  got  it  down? — Fifteen  minutes,  I 
think,  was  allowed  to  elapse,  and  then  we  hauled 
up  the  same  end. 

3686.  In  the  usual  way  ? — Yes. 

3687.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  taking  the  ordinary  long  line  shot  by 
fishermen  off  the  Scotch  coast,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fish  are  dead  when  they  come  up  ? 
— Yes.  Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
length  of  time  that  the  line  is  down,  and  1  think 
the  average  length  is  about  four  or  five  hours. 

3688.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  the 
number  that  come  up  dead  is  almost  remarkable  ? 
— In  line  fish  ? 

3689.  Yes? — Yes,  it  is.  Then,  apart  from 
that,  there  is  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
^ook,  because  the  fish  is  very  much  injured.  In 
this  experiment,  I  may  say,  I  got  a  fisherman  to 
take  the  fish  off  the  hooks,  so  that  they  might  be 
taken  off  in  exactly  the  customary  way. 

3690.  Then,  on  the  whole,  with  regard  to 
these  proposals,  would  it  be  a  fair  representa- 
tion 01  your  views  to  say  that  you  thmk  these 
restrictions  would  be  undesirable,  and  that  really 
the  only  practical  effect  of  them  would  be  to 
diminish  the  food  supply  of  the  coimtry  ? — Yes  ; 
that  applies  to  fishing  in  the  open  sea. 

3691.  And  that  its  effect  also  mi^ht  be  to 
raise  the  price  of  other  fish  ?  - 1  thmk  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  If  a  size  limit,  for 
instance,  of  1 2  inches  was  applied  to  plaice,  that 
would  cut  off  a  very  great  quantitv  of  plaice 
from  the  market,  and  I  think  the  price  of 
other  fish  would  be  raised  proportionately. 

3692.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  close 
seasons,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
establish  close  seasons,  or  to  limit  the  portions  of 
the  North  Sea  which  should  not  be  fished  in 
certain  seasons  ? — Do  you  mean  to  fix  areas  and 
prohibit  fishing  in  those  areas  ? 

3693.  I  mean  two  things,  one  to  create  an 
entire  close  season  for,  say,  a  month  in  the  year, 
as  has  been  suggested  to  us,  or  to  take  certain 
areas  of  the  sea  and  prohibit  them  ? — I  think 
the  best  course  would  be  to  take  a  certain  area, 
because,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  the  trawling 
experiments  of  the  "  Garland,"  the  falling  off  in 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  flat  fish  is  due 
largely  to  the  trawlers  trawling  on  the  spawning 
groimd  outside.  I  think^  therefore,  if  the  terri- 
torial limit  was  extended  to  nine  or  twelve 
miles  you  would  have  certainly  a  number  of 
spawning  grounds  brought  under  your  control ; 
and  the  lurther  advantage  of  extending  the 
territorial  limit  or  dealing  with  the  question 
close  to  the  shore  would  be  this  :  you  would  have 
the  area  under  far  better  control  than  you  could 
if  an  area  was  selected,  say,  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea.  It  would  be  under  better  supervision, 
because  it  is  nearer  shore  and  more  under  the 
eyes  of  the  authorities. 

3694.  Do  I  understand  that  your  suggestion 
rather  would  be  that  by  an  international  agree- 
ment the  territorial  limit  should  be  extended  from 
nine  to  twelve  miles  ? — Yes. 
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3695.  And  then  that  each  particular  country 
should  be  left  to  make  regulations  with  regard 
to  that  particular  area  that  came  within  its  own 
territory? — Yes;  that  would  be  the  ideal 
arrangement ;  to  have  an  extension  of  territorial 
waters,  and  to  allow  each  State  to  exercise 
regulations  which  suited  its  own  fisheries  best. 
I  will  hand  you  a  chart  showing  you  the  terri- 
torial limit. 

3696.  Is  this  a  chart  of  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  rough  diagram,  showing 
the  territorial  waters  and  the  waters  closed  by 
bye-law,  and  the  "  Garland's  '*  trawling  stations, 
and  so  forth. 

3697.  Is  the  whole  of  the  Moray  Firth  closed 
now  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  it ;  but  that  was  only 
done  last  November,  and  there  has  not  been 
time  to  prove  any  results  from  it. 

3698.  Have  vou  had  any  experiences  of  the 
results  of  the  closure  of  the  territorial  waters  in 
Scotland  to  steam  trawlers  ? — Yes. 

3699.  Could  you  tell  us  what  they  are  ?— The 
experiments  were  begun  in  1886,  and  have  gone 
on  up  to  the  present  time.  The  stations  selected 
in  the  territorial  waters  and  just  beyond  are 
examined  periodically,  and  a  very  careful  record 
is  kept  of  the  contents  of  the  trawl,  the  number 
of  the  different  kinds  of  fish,  their  length,  and  so 
forth.  The  averages  showing  the  number  of  fish 
bring  out  generalty  this  fact,  that  in  the  closed 
areas  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  flat 
fish,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  beam  trawling 
within  the  area,  and  also  of  round  fish.  I  have 
tables  here,  giving  the  whole  df  the  returns  since 
1886.     {the  Table  was  handed  in.) 

3700.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  falling 
off? — It  seems  to  me  very  unreasonable  to  sup- 

Sose  that,  as  s6me  people  think,  beam  trawling 
oes  any  good  to  the  fishing  groimds,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  only  conclusion  from  these 
figures  is  that  the  trawlers  have  been  -driven 
out  from  the  territorial  waters;  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  territorial  waters,  where  the 
spawning  grounds  are  situated,  and  fished 
there  in  greater  numbers  than  they  did  pre- 
viously. Therefore,  I  think  the  supply  of  the 
floating  ova  and  young  fish  to  the  territorial 
waters  has  diminished  very  much.  I  can  see 
no  other  explanation, 

3701.  It  has  not  arisen,  as  I  think  Professor 
Mcintosh  somewhat  suggested,  from  the  greater 
amount  of  fishing  by  line  fishermen  within  the 
territorial  waters  ? — I  scarcely  think  it  has  arisen 
from  that,  because  I  can  give  you  here  figures 
showing  the  total  trips  and  shots  of  fishing  boats 
in  the  territorial  waters  from  the  Firth  of  FortL 
to  near  Aberdeen.  In  1888  there  were  43,000 
shots,  and  the  average  quantity  of  fish  caught 
per  shot  was  2*5  cwts.  In  1891  there  were 
37,928  shots,  and  the  average  quantity  per 
shot  was  2*4  cwts.,  so  that  there  were  really 
fewer  shots  in  1891  than  in  1888,  and  the 
average  catch  per  shot  was  a  little  less,  and 
that  qidte  agrees,  I  think,  with  the  general 
results  of  the  '*  Garland's  "  experiments. 

3702.  But  on  general  grounds  would  vour 
view  be  that  it  is  soimd  policy  to  pronibit 
trawling  in  territorial  waters,  or  not  ? — I  think  it 
is  sound  policy. 

Z  3703.  You 
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3703.  You  would  not  suggest  any  relaxation  of 
that  prohibition  in  Scotland,  would  you  ? — I 
would  allow  the  Board  to  have  power,  as  they 
now  have,  to  relax  it  if  they  thought  it  proper  or 
necessary  at  any  particular  place. 

3704.  Have  you  been  carrying  on  very  careful 
examinations  as  to  the  conditions  in  which  the 
fish  are  when  brought  on  board  the  "Garland  " ? 
— Yes,  in  regard  to  the  maturity,  food ;  and,  in 
fact,  ererything  that  we  could  ascertain  from  the 
fish  brought  on  board  we  have  tried  to  ascertain. 

3705.  I)o  you  think  your  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  are  such  as  to  encour- 
age you  to  go  on  ? — I  certainly  think  so.  I  know 
that  the  other  fishery  authorities  in  Europe 
regard  our  work  with  very  great  interest.  I 
have  frequent  correspondence  with  the  authori- 
ties abroad,  and  I  know  they  think  a  very  great 
deal  of  the  experiments,  and  they  are  now  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing.  Exactly  the  same 
scheme  as  was  adopted  and  used  on  the  "  Garland  " 
has  been  adopted  abroad ;  also  by  some  of  the 
English  districts,  and  also  in  Ireland  in  the 
survey  of  the  west  coast  fi:«hing  grounds. 

3706.  Have  you  found  any  hindrance  to  the 
success  of  your  experiments  in  any  way  from 
want  of  sufficient  material  and  your  boats  not 
being  big  enough,  and  so  forth  ? — A  very  great 
disadvantage,  of  course,  is  the  small  size  of  the 
**  Garland."  We  cannot,  for  instance,  send  the 
**  Garland  '*  far  out  at  the  very  time  it  should  go 
(namely,  the  spawning  season),  and  we  have  not 
got  information  just  now  as  to  how  far  the 
spawning  beds  or  grounds  extend,  simply  because 
the  vessel  is  so  small  that  we  could  not  send  it 
out  without  very  great  risk. 

Commander  BethelL 

3707.  What  tonnage  is  she  /—She  is  36  tons 
registered,  and  about  90  feet  long. 

3708.  The  whole  deck  ? — Yes ;  she  is  very 
jnarrow  ;  she  was  a  yacht  previously. 

Chairman. 

3709.  What  sort  of  a  vessel  do  you  consider 
would  be  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  your 
experiments  ? — I  think  if  we  had  a  steamer  that 
could  go  at  a  moderately  qidck  speed,  and  was  a 
seaworthy  boat,  the  work  could  be  greatly 
extended. 

3710.  Such  a  boat  as  one  of  the  better  class 
of  steam  trawlers,  for   instance  ? — Yes,  with  a 

rslight  modification,  perhaps,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  scientific  wort. 

3711.  With  special  cabins,  and  so  forth? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  more  on  a  boat  of  that  description  would 
make  it  perfectly  satisfactory. 

3712.  Then  you  at  any  rate  are  strongly  in 
favour,  are  you,  of  continuing  these  experiments  ? 
— ^Yes. 

3713.  Do  you  believe  great  good  is  to  be 
Joined  by  continuing  them  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3714.  And  from  extending  them  ?  —  Yes. 
One  very  important  re^on  to  carry  on  the  experi- 
ments in,  for  instance,  is  the  Moray  Firth.  The 
Board,  bv  bye-law,  has  closed  the  whole  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  which  contains  a  very  important 
spawning  ground.  Smith  Bank ;  but  our  vessel  is 
80  small  uiat  we  cannot  send   it  up  to  Smith 
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Bank  in  the  spring,  which  is  the  spawning  time, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  we  cannot  derive  the 
same  benefit  from  these  experiments  as  from 
those  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  St.  Andrews  Bay. 

3715.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
as  to  the  feasibility  in  your  opinion  of  estab- 
lished hatcheries  ? — I  believe  the  establishment 
of  hatcheries  is  very  important,  and  likely  to  be 
even  more  important  in  the  fishery  regulations 
of  the  future. 

3716.  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard 
to  hatcheries  at  present  ? — Yes ;  I  went  to 
Norway  and  visited  the  hatchery  there,  and 
subsequently  the  Fishery  Board  established  a 
hatchery  at  Dunbar.  I  must  say  that  it  has  not 
been  in  working  order  yet;  but  I  certainly 
think  that,  if  hatcheries  were  carried  out  on  a 
proper  scale,  they  would  form  a  very  impor- 
tant supplementary  means  of  adding  to  the  fish 
supply.  I  might  point  out  this,  too,  that  this 
hatchery  is  at  the  very  place  where  we  can  test 
the  result  of  fish  hatching  on  the  fish  supply, 
because  the  young  fish  would  be  put  into  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  St.  Andrews  fiay,  and,  as 
I  have  shown  from  this  table  and  the  investiga- 
tions we  have  made,  we  know  more  about  the 
waters  there  than  is  known  about  the  waters  at 
any  other  part  of  the  coast,  in  fact,  I  might  say, 
of  the  world;  and  Professor  Mcintosh  has 
already  hatched  for  scientific  purposes  almost  all 
the  food  fishes  at  St  Andrews  Marine  Laboratory. 

3717.  At  what  sort  of  size  would  you  propose 
to  turn  in  the  small  fish  ? — That  is  a  very  aiffi- 
cult  thing  to  decide.  \  know  that  what  they  do 
just  now  is  to  turn  in  the  fish  immediately  they 
are  hatched.  They  say,  of  course,  that  by  doing 
that  thej  can  hatch  far  greater  numbers.  But 
I  certainly  think  if  the  fish  could  be  kept  in 
large  enclosures  until  the  absorption  of  the  J'ollc 
sac,  at  least,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good* 

3718.  Is  it  practicable  to  so  enclose  portions 
of  the  sea  for  this  purpose,  do  you  think  ? — 
There  are  two  creeks  at  Dimbar  very  suitable. 

3719.  But  you  have  not  tried  them  have  you  ? 
— We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  money  to 
enclose  them.  I  have  here  a  chart  showing  the 
ground  where  the  hatchery  is  built,  and  this 
shows  the  creeks. 

3720.  How  would  you  propose  to  enclose 
them  {The  Witness  explained  the  Chart  to  the 
Committee)  ? — It  would  require  a  very  small 
amount  of  expenditure  compared  to  the  value  of 
the  experiment. 

3721.  How  much  would  it  cost? — 1,500/. 

3722.  What  area  would  you  enclose  in  that 
way  ? — I  have  here  a  report  from  the  engineers  who 
drew  up  the  plan,  which  I  will  read  :  "  We  have 
examined  and  surveyed  the  natural  sea  creeks  at 
Dunbar  in  connection  with  the  hatchery  and  tank 
at  present  in  course  of  construction  there,  and 
beg  to  report  that  if  these  creeks  were  enclosed 
by  concrete  walls  as  proposed,  and  for  which  we 
prepared  plans,  the  total  superficial  area  within 
those  walls  would  be  13,545  square  feet  at  hig^h 
water  of  ordinary  spring  tides.  The  area  of  the 
west  creek  is  about  5,800  square  feet,  and  that 
of  the  east  creek  about  7,655  square  feet ; 
when  fiUed  by  ordinary  spring  tides  these  creeks 
would  contain  about  560,000  gallons  of  water  at 
high  water,  and  would  have  a  maximum  depth  of 
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Chairman — continued. 
14  feet  in  the  west  creek,  and  16  feet  in  the  east 
creek." 

3723.  But  still,  you  cannot  give  us  information 
of  any  experiments  of  this  sort  which  have  been 
carried  into  effect  and  have  succeeded,  can  you  ? 
— I  may  say  that  quite  recently,  in  fact  yester- 
day, I  had  a  conversation  with  Captain 
Dannevig,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  I?or- 
wegian  Sea  Fish  Hatcheir,  and  I  asked  him 
about  that  very  point,  and  he  says  that  they  are 
now  getting  young  cod  of  a  certain  size 
which  the  fishermen  and  public  attribute  to  his 
hatchery.  So  that  while  at  first  the  fishermen 
viewed  fish,  hatching  rather  with  scorn,  they  now 
look  upon  it  as  quite  a  possible  and  feasible  thing. 
His  opinion  certainly  is  that  they  are  increasing 
the  fish  supply,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  get  proof 
imtil  we  get  statistics  of  the  fish  in  different 
years  from  the  same  area,  as  could  be  done  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

3724.  What  would  be  the  fish  you  would  pro- 
pose, principally,  to  hatch  in  any  Scotch 
hatcheries  ? — I  think  the  fish  to  hatch,  to  start 
with,  would  be  the  valuable  flat  fish  ;  then  they 
could  be  put  into  St.  Andrews  Bay,  or  the  Vitua 
of  Forth,  from  which  beam  trawhng  is  excluded, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  carrying  on 
experiments,  we  would  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  proportion  of  these  fish  increases  or  not : 
therefore  we  should  test,  before  a  very  large 
expenditure  was  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
whether  this  mode  of  increasing  the  fish  supply 
would  be  likely  to  succeed,  and  to  what  extent.  I 
may  mention,  in  connection  with  fish-hatching, 
a  figure  I  got  from  Captain  Dannevig.  I  ask^ 
him  the  cost  of  hatching  cod,  and  he  told  me 
the  cost  of  hatching  10,000  is  a  \d. ;  they  can 
produce  10,000  young  cod  for  a  \d. 

3725.  But  that  is  only  in  this  very  early  stage, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3726.  And  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
turn  them  out  in  such,  a  condition,  when  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  would  it  not?— No, 
not  with  large  enclosures ;  but  the  protection  of 
the  egg  alone  is  a  very  important  thing,  especially 
in  connection  with  flat  fish. 

3727.  The  hatching  of  the  eggs,  I  understand, 
is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  about  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  ?— No,  there  is  very  little  diflSculty  if 
you  have  good  water  of  proper  temperature,  and 
of  proper  specific  gravity, 

3728.  But  you  can  practically  command  that, 
cannot  you  ?— Yes. 

3729.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us  which  I  have  not  asked  you 
questions  upon  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

3730.  From  what  you  have  told  us,  you  are  of 
opinion,  I  gather,  are  you  not,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  small  fish  that  are  caught  will  die, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  stop  their 
being  sold  ? — Yes. 

3731.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a 
prohibition  against  the  sale  of  fish  the  fishermen, 
for  their  own  sakes,  would  be  deterred  from 
going  to  those  places  where  they  would  catch  the 
small  fish  ? — Yes,  there  is  something  in  that,  but 
then,  I  think,  that  virtually  comes  to  this,  that  you 
indirectly  close  a  certain  area  to  fishing,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  area  were  closed 
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directly,  and  the  fishing  stopped  there.  I  am  aware, 
of  course,  that  might  be  diflScult,  because  this 
is  an  international  Question ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
perhaps  a  little  selfish  of  the  English  trawlers  to 
want  to  interfere  with  the  fisheries  all  round  the 
coast  in  this  verv  important  way,  simply  to  pre- 
vent fishing  on  tnis  ground  on  the  other  side  of 
the  North  Sea,  when  they  have  tried  by  voluntary 
agreement  to  abstain  from  fishing  there,  and  failed. 

3732.  Would  not,  indirectly,  the  extension  of 
territorial  waters  have  the  same  effect  ? — It 
might  have  the  same  effect;  but  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  extension  of  territirial  waters 
would  be  this  :  the  three-mile  limit  is  really  of 
no  practical  good  from  a  fishery  point  of  view, 
and  if  the  territorial  limit  was  extended  to  12 
miles,  then  each  of  the  different  States  in  the 
North  Sea  would  have  the  power  to  regulate  their 
fisheries  as  they  might  think  best. 

3733.  But  taking  the  international  law  as  it 
now  stands,  would  not  the  extension  of  the 
territorial  waters  mean  that  no  foreign  vessel 
could  come  within  those  waters  ? — Of  course,  if 
there  was  an  international  agreement.  Do  you 
mean  a  fishing  vessel  ? 

3734.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  if  the  territorial 
waters  were  extended  to  nine  or  ten  miles  instead 
of  three,  then  no  foreign  vessel  could  come  within 
those  nine  or  ten  miles  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — To  fish, 
yes.  But  I  must  say  this  :  the  territorial  limit 
has  been  fixed  for  the  North  Sea  by  treaty 
between  the  different  Powers,  and  if  you  alter 
this  territorial  limit  you  must  do  it  in  a  similar 
way,  by  treaty,  and  if  the  different  Powers  in 
the  North  Sea  agreed  to  extend  the  limit  to  12 
miles,  then,  of  course,  they  would  have  the  control 
over  their  own  fishing  in  that  area.  For  instance, 
a  Dutch  vessel  coming  here  would  not  be  allowed 
to  fish  if  it  was  in  contravention  of  our  bye-laws. 

3735.  This  is  not  a  question  of  bye-law.  I 
follow  your  answer  perfectly,  but  would  it  not 
more  seriously  affect  the  British  fishing  industry 
than  that  of  any  other  country ;  if  we  were 
to  be  precluded  by  a  1 0-mile  territorial  limit  in 
the  North  Sea,  would  it  not  affect  our  vessels  on 
foreign  coasts  more  than  it  would  other  vessels 
on  our  coasts  ? — I  think  it  would  be  the  very 
opposite,  for  this  reason  :  the  territorial  waters  to 
be  extended  on  the  other  side  are  the  very  waters 
you  want  to  abstain  from  fishing  in  by  this  indirect 
method  of  dealing  with  inmiature  fish.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  on  the  other  side  where  it 
would  not  be  of  advantage  for  the  trawlers  to 
abstain  from  fishing. 

3736.  Then  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  if  the 
territorial  waters  were  extended  any  vessels  which 
were  guilty,  or  supposed  to  be  guilty,  of  any  breach 
of  international  law,  would  have  to  be  tried  by  the 
law  of  the  country  owning  those  territorial 
waters,  according  to  the  proceoure  of  that  country; 
and  do  you  think  that  British  fishermen  would 
care  for  that  ? — I  scarcely  think  th>it  is  a  great 
difficulty,  because  the  extension  of  the  territorial 
waters  mtemationally  would  mean,  of  course,  an 
international  agreement,  and  a  clause  introduced 
to  make  it  clear  as  to  what  penalties  might  be  en- 
forced or  what  measures  tasen  to  deal  with  any- 
one fishing  in  territorial  waters  would  obviate 
any  diflBculty. 

3737.  You  want  to  make  them  territorial 
waters;  you    want    to    empower    the    Fishery 
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Board,  or  whatever  the  power  mav  be,  to  make 
bye-laws  within  those  waters;  those  bye-laws 
mU  have  to  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  England, 
or  in  the  case  of  Germany,  by  the  law  as  it  is 
understood  in  those  countries,  and  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  law  understood  in  those  countries, 
and  not  by  any  international  law? — By  the 
procedure  of  the  law. 

3738.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
procedure  of  the  law  to  answer  the  question  ;  but 
1  should  Fay,  if  there  were  special  diflSculties 
ihey  might  be  settled  by  the  diflPerent  Powers 
when  they  were  making  tne  treaty.  They  would 
be  able  to  settle  the  most  convenient  procedure, 
penalties  and  so  forth. 

3739.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  to  show 
what  I  mean.  If  a  French  vessel  or  a  German 
vessel  is  caught  doing  anything  in  contravention 
of  the  treaties  withm  English  waters,  they  are 
towed  into  an  English  port,  they  are  allowed 
freedom  and  they  are  allowed  to  sell  their  fish 
and  buy  provisions,  and  if  they  are  found  guilty 
by  the  local  magistrates  they  are  fined  and  set 
free  ;  is  that  not  the  case  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

3740.  But  if  a  vessel  is  caught  in  the  German 
territorial  waters  it  is  towed  into  harbour,  the 
trawling  gear  is  confiscated  at  once,  and  the 
skipper  is  taken  to  prison  to  await  trial  by  the 
law  of  that  country ;  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  three  cases  in  the  last  few  years, 
in  which  they  have  had  to  lie  in  prison  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  they  are  brought  to 
trial  ? — I  believe  so. 

3741.  Would  not  that  extension  of  the  terri- 
torial waters  be  very  much  opposed  by  fishermen, 
because  they  would  be  brought  under  the  local 
law  instead  of  the  international  law  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  convenient  way  of  raising  the  point. 
There  is  a  difference  of  p"  ocedure  apparently  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  North  Sea  now  in  regard 
to  this  question,  and  would  it  not  be  a  convenient 
time  to  raise  any  point  of  that  description  as  to 
procedure,  and  so  forth,  if  this  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  territorial  limits  were  raised. 

3742.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  alter  the 
legal  procedure  of  any  countries  to  meet  the 
views  of  an^  other  country  for  a  particular  case  ? 
— In  old  times  there  was  the  Admiralty  Court, 
which  was  held  on  the  strand  (the  sea  coast), 
simply  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  convenient 
place  to  hold  it  and  settle  the  di^Ti^rences  between 
fishermen  and  merchants  and  vessels  without 
imdue  delay.  I  certainly  think,  if  we  are  goin^ 
to  come  to  an  international  agreement  in,  regari 
to  territorial  limits  in  the  North  Sea,  there  will 
not  be  any  diflSculty  in  arranging  for  special 
courts  or  a  special  mode  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3743.  You  would  prefer,  I  understand,  the 
extension  of  the  territorial  Umit  to  10  miles  as 

'the  most  effective  suggestion  you  have  to  make  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so ;  or  if  great  diflBculty  is 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  getting  an  international 
arrangement  (which  I  can  Quite  imderstand)  then 
power  might  be  given  to  tne  fishery  authorities 
on  this  side  to  deal  with  the  fisheries  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  coast. 

3744.  That  is  to  say,  we  could  empower  the 


Mr,  Buchanan — continued. 

fishery  authorities  in  this   country  for   fishery 
purposes  to  do  certain  things  ? — Yes. 

3745.  And  in  principle  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  to  close  Moray 
Firth,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3746.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  in  operation 
for  the  time,  and  so  far,  I  suppose,  no  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  respect  of  that.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  trawlers  to  put 
themselves  under  foreign  flags  ? — No.  I  think 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  doing 
that,  because  the  registration  of  boats  abroad  is 
a  complicated  thing. 

3747.  Has  there  been  any  threatening  about 
it  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  was  never  carried  out.  . 

3748.  If  any  other  extension  were  made  of 
a  long  stretch  of  British  or  Irish  coasts  do  you 
anticipate  that  any  great  practical  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  carrying  it  out,  as  far 
as  your  experience  goes  ? — No.  Of  course,  the 
larger  the  area  you  close  against  your  own 
fishermen  the  more  inducement  do  you  offer  to 
the  foreign  trawler  to  come  and  fish. 

3749.  Of  course  it  always  entails  a  greater 
necessity  for  sea  police,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

3750.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  about 
the  hatcheries,  do  you  look  forward  to  creating 
more  than  one  on  the  Scotch  coast ;  what  is  your 
idea  about  that? — I  think  before  large  expen- 
diture is  undertaken  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  test  whether  this  is  a  mode  of  increasing 
the  fish  supply  that  might  be  trusted  or  not, 
and  if  this  hatchery  at  jD unbar  was  in  working 
order  and  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  few  years,  then, 
I  think,  we  would  be  able  to  test  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth  and  St.  Andrews  Bay  whether  it  was 
likely  to  do  good  or  not,  and  justify  further 
expenditure. 

6l5\,  You  would  rather  get  one  started  as  an 
experiment,  would  you  not  ? — I  think  so. 

3752.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
said  about  the  Norwegian  hatchery ;  what 
mmibers  of  fish  have  they  sent  out  there  ? — The 
number  they  sent  out  this  year  was  240,000,000. 

3753.  And  the  average  cost  of  that  was  about 
a  penny  per  10,000  ? — A  penny  per  10,000. 

3754.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  in  size, 
and  limiting  the  landing  and  sale  of  undersized 
fish,  you  are  opposed  to  that,  I  understand,  both 
on  scientific  and  economic ^ grounds  ? — I  -am; 
and  also,  I  may  say,  on  the  ground' of. the  diffir 
culty  of  carrying  it  out.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  at  all  events  the  simplest  mode, 
to  treat  an  area  and  to  have,  say,  a  gimboat  com* 
ing  into  that  area  occasionally;  you  can  regulate 
that,  and  I  think  you  would  really  effectively 
control  the  fishing  there,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  if  you  are  dealing  with  this 
question  of  immature  fish  at  the  villages  round 
about  the  coasts,  and  the  different  markets  where 
one  would  have  to  examine  those  fish,  and 
measure  them,  and  so  on.  I  think  such  a  law 
could  scarcely  be  carried  out. 

3755.  And  it  would  not,  as  far  as  you  can 
anticipate,  very  largely  influence  the  supply  of 
fish  in  the  sea  ? — As  far  as  trawling  is  concerned 
I  think  not. 

3756.  And  at  the  same  time  it  would  cut 
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Mr.  Buchcman — continued, 
away  a  very  valuable  source  of  food  to  the  com- 
munity, would  it  not  ? — Just  so. 

Commander  BethelL 

3757.  Are  the  scientific  experiments  under 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  carried  on  in  consul- 
tation in  any  way  with  the  Marine  Biological 
Society  at  Plymouth,  and  the  small  laboratory  at 
Grimsby  ? — The  laboratory  at  Grimsby  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Plymouth  people,  and 
we  have  frequent  correspondence  with  them. 
Dr.  Fowler  and  myself  and  the  naturalists  are  in 
Kjorrespondence. 

3758.  Do  you  try  and  make  some  correspond- 
ence in  the  class  of  work  you  are  carrying  on  ? 
— As  far  as  possible,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do  that  in  all  cases. 

3759.  Do  you  personally  mix  much  among  the 
ordinary  fishermen,  or  do  you  see  much  of  the 
common  fishermen  in  the  course  of  your  work  ? 
— Not  to  a  very  great  extent.  1  have  taken 
the  opportunity,  oi  course,  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  fishing 
by  going  out  in  the  boats,  and  so  forth,  but  that 
was  only  to  und,er8tand  the  methods  and  the 
application  of  the  scientific  work. 

3760.  Have  you  remarked  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  ordinary  fishermen  to  acquire  some 
little  scientific  knowledge  on  the  subject? — I 
cannot  say  I  have,  but  certainly  I  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable.  Take  the  question  of  the 
floating  of  fish  eggs,  for  instance ;  a  ^eat  many 
fishermen,  in  fact  the  majority,  still  do  not 
believe  that  fish  eggs  float ;  and  this  allegation 
was,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  objections  against 
trawling,  the  destruction  of  spawn. 

3761.  Are  the  Scotch  coimty  councils  doing 
anything  in  the  way  of  technical  education  to 
assist  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  grant  a  certain 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  lectures. 

3762.  I  suppose  it  is  not  very  easy,  is  it,  to 
ffet  a  person  to  lecture  on  a  subject  of  that  sort  ? 
— ^There  are  not  many  competent  to  lecture  on 
such  subjects. 

3763.  Do  you  do  it  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Major  Jones. 

3764.  You  said  that  for  the  purposes  of  your 
scientific  investigations  and  for  police  purposes 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  boat  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  trawler,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 
Of  course,  the  better  boat  still,  if  we  had  not  to 
consider  the  question  of  cost,  would  be  such  a 
steamer  as  Uie  Northern  Lighthouse  ,  Board 
possess. 

3765.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would 
let  us  know  what  you  would  recommend  in  the 
way  of  beam,  length,  draught  of  water,  tonnage, 
model,  and  so  forth  ? — I  scarcely  could  answer 
that.  I  do  not  think  I  could  offhand  give  you 
particulars. 

3766.  You  have  no  particular  type  of  ship 
that  you  would  recommend  to  the  Committee  in 
your  mdrjd,  have  you  ? — No,  except  that  it  should 
be  a  swift  seaworthy  boat  capable  of  going  out  to 

.the  fishing  ground,  where  the   trawlers  work, 
practically  in  all  weathers. 

3767.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  some  of  the 
witnesses,  or  by  at  least  one  witness,  that  an  ordi- 
nary sole  of  9  inches  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  a 
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sole  of  12  inches  in  another  part  of  the  coast ;  is 
that  eo,  in  your  opinion  ? — I  can  quite  undei- 
stand  that  the  relation  between  the  length  of  a 
fish  and  its  weight  would  differ  on  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  because  they  do  differ  at  different 
periods  of  growth,  but  I  should  be  surprised  to 
find  that  difference. 

3768.  If  that  is  so,  it  should  influence  to  some 
extent,  should  it  not,  the  limits  put  upon  the 
length  at  which  fish  are  caught  ? — Yes. 

3769.  Have  you  anything  to  recommend  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  saving  of  life  of  the  imma- 
ture fish  thrown  overboard  ? — The  only  possibi- 
lity, I  think,  of  doing  good  in  that  respect  would 
be  with  regkrd  to  the  inshore  shrimp  trawling. 
The  fish,  undoubtedly,  there  almost  in  every 
case  come  up  alive,  and  I  myself  in  the 
Solway,  on  board  the  shrimping  boats,  to  try  the 
effect  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  used  to  put  these 
little  fish  on  the  side  of  the  boat  for  a  time 
and  then  put  them  into  the  water,  and  the  general 
conclusion  was  that  fish  lived  taken  in  shrimping 
trawls.  The  trawl  is  down  a  very  short  time  in 
shaUow  water,  and  on  clean  ground,  and  is  being 
drawn  through  the  water  at  a  very  slow  rate. 

3770.  If  the  trawl  is  down  five  or  six  hours, 
what  percentage  of  the  immature  fish  would  live 
if  thrown  overboard  ? — It  is  veir  difficult  to  say  ; 
it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  fish  that  are  dead 
when  the  trawl  is  drawn  on  board.  One  has 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  opera- 
tions on  board  a  trawler.  If  there  were  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  immature  fish  on  board  a 
trawler,  the  men  would  have  to  separate  the  fish, 
measure  them,  and  «o  forth,  imder  veiy  difficult 
conditions,  sometimes  of  weather,  sometimes  of 
darkness,  and  so  on.  And  it  would  be  putting  the 
administration  of  the-law  into  the  hands  of  the 
very  people  who  might  break  it.  The  whole 
question  would  be  in  uie  hands  of  the  trawlers, 
and  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
these  men,  in  the  early  morning,  in  bad  weather 
and  so  on,  would  settle  down  to  separate  out  the 
fish,  and  measure  them,  and  put  them  back  into 
the  water ;  they  would  simply  use  a  shovel  and 
throw  them  overboard. 

3771.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  recommenda- 
tion in  respect  of  the  territorial  waters.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  recommend  that  there  should 
be  a  consular  convention  between  the  different 
powers  setting  the  limit  of  the  territorial  waters, 
and  providing  generally  for  the  procedure  and 

Senalty,  and  completing  the  arrangements  ? — 
ust  so.  My  idea  is  this :  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  fisheries  you  have  got  trustworthy 
evidence  that  there  has  been  over-fishing,  that 
the  interference  of  man  with  a  very  great  source 
of  food  supply  is  undoubted,  and  that  there  is  an 
injurious  effect  by  this  interference.  Therefore, 
in  that  case,  I  think  the  different  fishery  states 
in  the  North  Sea  (who  are  all  concerned)  might 
be  quite  willing  to  consider  the  question  of 
extending  the  territorial  waters  in  order  to  give 
them  more  power  of  control  over  the  fisheries 
round  the  coast  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  (fact, 
that-  some  of  the  fishery  authorities  of  those 
countries  would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

3772.  Would  you  recommend  some  popular 
scientific  lectures  to  the  fishermen  at  the  centres 
of    fishing    throughout  the    country  ? — Yes,   I 
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Major  Jones — continued. 

think  it  would  be  very  desirable  in  every  way 
to  give  them  knowledge  as  accurate  as  possible 
on  everything  that  concerns  the  habits,  food,  life- 
history,  and  so  on,  of  the  fishes. 

3773.  How  would  you  pay  the  lecturer? — 
Some  of  the  county  counciLs  are  now  paying 
the  lecturers  a  small  sum.  If  local  fishery 
districts  were  formed  in  Scotland  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  counties^  each  of  the  counties 
or  county  councils  might  pay  a  sum  annually 
for  purposes  like  that :  or  it  might  be  made  part 
of  a  general  scheme  of  technics  education. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

3774.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  against 
these  suggested  limitations  of  size  ? — Yes,  unless 
the  size  was  placed  very  small. 

3775.  Have  you  a  leaning  towards  the  closure 
of  particular  areas  that  are  known  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  immature  fish  ? — Yes,  but  it 
is  very  diflScult  to  define  them. 

3776.  It  is  generally  conceded,  is  it  not,  that 
the  marketableness  of  fish,  having  consideration 
to  the  size,  varies  according  to  the  waters  in 
which  they  are  caught ;  for  instance,  in  the  West 
of  England,  a  9-inch  sole,  we  will  sav,  is  a  more 
marketable  article  than  a  fish  of  the  same  size 
caught  in  colder  waters,  is  it  not  ? — I  could 
not  answer  from  my  own  observation  or  know- 
ledge about  that,  but  I  should  imagine  that  it 
is  quite  likely. 

3777.  We  have  had  that  given  in  evidence, 
and  that  the  plumpness  of  the  fish  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  becoming 
larger  in  the  warmer  districts  ? — Just  so. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

3778.  Then  you  think,  do  you,  that  a  12-mile 
territorial  limit  would  practically  protect  the 
nurseries  of  the  flat  fish  round  our  coasts  ? — I 
would  not  say  of  all  flat  fish,  because  the  nur- 
series of  some  of  the  flat  fish  are  not  limited  in 
that  way.  You  could  not  define  the  nurseries 
very  well. 

3779.  For  plaice  and  soles,  say  ? — For  plaice, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  soles. 

3780.  That  is  the  case,  I  imderstand,  with 
regard  to  our  own  coast,  but  when  you  get  over 
to  the  Dutch  coast,  the  nurseries  of  the  flat  fish, 
plaice  particularljr,  extend  out  40  or  50  miles,  do 
they  not  ? — I  beheve  for  a  small  part  they  do. 

3781.  So  that  the  12  miles  territorial  limit 
would  not  be  so  great  a  help  on  that  side  as  it 
would  be  here,  would  it? — Of  course  it  would 
not  provide  the  same  security  in  re^rd  to  imma- 
ture fish,  but  it  is  questionable,  if  fishing  was 
prohibited  on  that  groimd  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  North  Sea,  whether  it  would  have  much 
effect,  or  any  effect,  on  the  fishing  on  this  side, 
because  it  is  several  hundred  miles  away,  and  I 
do  not  think  anything  has  been  shown  with 
regard  to  the  migration  of  fish  to  prove  that  they 
would  come  over  to  this  side.  I  imagine  the 
spawning  grounds  for  that  area  would  ue  south 
of  the  Great  Fisher  Bank,  and  that  is  oflT  the 
coast.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  communi- 
cation between  the  fish  on  the  two  sides. 

Dr.  Clark. 

3782.  As  to  the  herring  fishery,  I  think  you 
said  no  change  was  required  ? — Yes. 


Dr.  Clark — continued. 

3783.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the 
agitation  among  the  fishermen  to  have  a  close 
time  at  diflPerent  parts  of  the  coast,  and  to  begiu 
with  certain  fisheries  at  special  times  ? — I  thmk 
the  fishermen  want  regulations  for  their  own 
convenience  very  largely.  Then  regulations  may 
be  demanded  for  conmiercial  considerations,  to 
keep  the  small  immature  fish  out  of  the  market 
and  so  forth.  I  do  not  very  strongly  say  that 
regulations  of  that  kind  should  not  be  made,  in 
fact  I  should  not  like  to  sajr  that,  but  I  would 
say  that  there  are  no  statistics  or  scientific 
investigations  justifying  a  close  time  of  that 
description. 

3784.  But  have  you  had  no  investigations  at 
all  to  show  that  it  is  either  needed,  or  that  there  ia^ 
no  need  for  it? — There  is  this  incontestable  fact^ 
that  the  herring  fishery  has  rather  gone  up  than 
gone  down.  It  is  totaUv  a  different  question 
n-om  the  question  of  flat  nsh.  In  the  case  of  flat 
fish  you  have  an  increase  in  the  means  of  capture^ 
and  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fish  caughtl 
In  the  case  of  the  hernng  fishing  you  cannot 
show  any  relation  of  that  description,  and  there* 
fore,  looking  to  the  evil  effects  of  legislation  in 
the  past 

3785.  In  regard  to  the  herring  fisheries? — 
Yes. 

3786.  What  is  that  ? — For  instance,  the  inter- 
fering with  the  seine  trawling  and  the  making 
of  close  times  30  or  40  years  ago  on  the  west 
coast,  created  a  terrible  outcry,  and  did  a  very 
great  deal  of  harm  to  the  fishermen  there.  It  is 
all  described  in  the  old  reports  of  the  Fishery 
Board.  I  think  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
the  question  of  close  time  is  to  allow  the 
fishermen  to  come  to  a  voluntary  arrangement. 
The  fishermen  have  associations  at  diflTerent  part? 
of  the  coast  now,  and  if  a  certain  proportion  ot 
the  fishermen  voted  in  favour  of  a  close  time,, 
then  they  might  have  a  close  time  without  any 
Acts  of  Parliament  at  all. 

3787.  Then  you  think  the  commercial  reason 
is  one  that  weighs  with  them,  because  a  lot  of 
the  smaller  fish  are  caught,  and  is  spoiling  their 
trade  ? — Yes  ;  undoubtedly. 

3788.  Then  you  would  agree  if  the  fishermen 
can  come  to  terms  amongst  themselves  as  to  the 
be^t  period,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  fish 
before  the  fish  are  more  matured.  If  the  fisher- 
men do  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  should 
be  the  time  for  beginning^,  gay  the  Stornoway  fish- 
ing, or  say  the  Shetland  fishing,  or  the  Fraserbugh 
fismng,  you  would  prevent  any  one  or  two  selfish 
individuals  from  going  there  before,  would  you 
not  ? — There  is  always  a  diflSculty,  of  course.  If 
there  was  only  one  or  two,  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
easy,  but  suppose  you  pass  a  bye-law  on  the  two- 
thirds  or  three- fourths  majority  of  the  fishermen* 

3789.  Or  if  this  Bill  passes  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  Local  Fishery  Committee  ? — If 
that  was  done,  supposing  the  bye-law  was  passed 
at  the  desire  of  three-fourths  of  the  fishermen^ 
and  supposing  they  changed  their  mind  about  it^ 
and  two  years  after  that  you  had  exactly  half,  50 
per  cent,  wanting  the  close  time  done  away  with, 
and  50  per  cent,  wanting  the  close  time  con- 
tinued, how  would  you  deal  with  it  ?  You  could 
not  get  a  majority  on  either  side. 

3790.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  fisheries  aU  desire  it.    I  understand  that  just 
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now  all  round  the  Scotch  coast  nine-tenths  of  the 
£shermen,  at  any  rate,  are  desirous  of  having  a 
•close  time  for  the  flat  fishing  ? — I  should  not 
think  a  majority  like  that  wanted  it.  I  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  differ  at  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  even  at  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  coast,  as  to  the  desirabiuty  of  a  close 
time,  or  the  time  that  should  be  selected.  There 
is  a  very  ^eat  deal  of  disagreement,  and  that  is 
why,  I  think,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  if  you 
put  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Committees. 
If  a  maiority  of  three-fourths  of  the  fishermen 
favoured  a  close  time,  it  would  require  the  same 
maiority  to  alter  it,  and  then  there  might  be  the 
difficulty  that  a  year  or  two  afterwards  they 
might  be  divided  in  opinion,  and  it  could  not  be 
filtered. 

3791.  You  mean,  if  they  are  wrong  now,  and 
iihe  basis  on  which  they  require  it  now  is  wrong, 
ihej  would  require  to  change  it ;  are  you 
assuming  that  during  the  year  the  migratory 
condition  of  the  fish  might  change  ? — No  ;  I  am 
assuming  the  opinions  of  the  fishermen  as  to  the 
advisabiuty  of  a  close  time  might  change ;  but  if 
the  bye-law  had  to  be  renewed  yearly  this 
difficulty  would  be  lessened. 

3792.  You  said  there  is  a  great  decrease 
in  the  fish  caught ;  I  suppose  that  is  limited  only 
to  the  north  of  Scotland?  —  Yes,  and  St. 
Andrews  Hay. 

3793.  A  decrease  in  number,  or  a  decrease  in 
size  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  that  question.  I 
might  do  so  later,  because  we  have  the  sizes  of  the 
fish  during  the  six  years.  But  I  have  not  gone 
into  that  question.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing 
to  suppose,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  decrease  in 
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size,  because  it  is  always  the  large  fish  that  are 
fished  out  first.  Reproduction  begins  at  a  certain 
size,  say  at  six  inches,  and  you  would  have  the 
same  fish,  say,  at  18  inches  still  reproducing. 
That  means  three  years,  say,  to  attain  sexual 
maturity,  and  then,  perhaps,  seven,  or  eight,  or 
ten  years  of  sexual  reproductive  life.  Then,  of 
course,  when  a  ground  is  over-fished,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  a  very  few  of  the  fish  live  long 
enough  to  attain  that  size  ;  they  get  caught. 

3794.  Your  explanation  with  regard  to  St. 
Andrews  Bay,  I  believe,  is  that  the  hatching 
ground  is  outside  the  three-mile  limit  ? — No  ;  I 
would  not  say  that  definitely.  The  breeding 
groimd,  where  the  fish  cast  their  spawn  in  the 
water,  is  certainly  beyond  St.  Andrews  Bay,  but 
then,  of  course,  the  eggs  float,  and  are  carried 
about  one  way  and  the  other  by  currents  and 
tides,  and  they  may  be  either  hatched  within 
the  territorial  waters  or  outside.  The  actual 
hatching  may  take  place  outside  the  territorial 
waters  or  inside. 

3795.  How  long  have  you  had  St.  Andrews 
Bay  now  shut  ? — Since  April  1886. 

3796.  And  the  catch  before  then  was  greater 
than  it  is  now,  was  it  ? — I  cannot  say  about  the 
catch  before. 

3797.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  St.  Andrews 
Bay  and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  there  has  been  a 
very  ^eat  decrease  before  it  was  protected  ? — 
That  IS  my  opinion. 

Chairman. 

3798.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  I  wish  to  add. 
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3799.  You  are  President  of  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Association,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

3800.  Have  you  given  great  attention  to  these 
fishery  questions  lor  a  long  time  ? — The  associa- 
tion has;  and  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
iaterest  in  it. 

3801.  You  have,  with  a  view  to  giving  evi- 
dence before  this  Committee,  given  a  good  deal 
of  time,  have  you  not,  to  the  preparation  of  that 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

3802.  Will  you,  in  the  first  place,  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  history  of  your  association  ? — 
The  association  rose  out  of  ^e  great  Fisheries 
Exhibition,  and  the  need  which  then  became 
apparent  of  investigations  in  connection  with 
fisheries  in  this  country.  We  were  all  very 
much  impressed  by  the  American  exhibits,  and 
the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  American 
Fishery  Commission.  We  found  it  came  out 
through  that  exhibition  that  there  was  really 
nothing  at  that  time  at  all  corresponding  to  the 
work  which  was  done  in  America  being  done  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  at  that  time,  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  had  not  got  to  work  upon  such 
investigations.  Some  of  us  determined  to  form 
an  association  and  to  invite  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  laboratory,  and  employ- 
mg  naturalists  to  make  investigations  connected 
with  the  fisheries  as  to  the  life,  history  of  the 
fishes,  the  time  of  breeding  their  young,  their 
condition,  where  they  pass  their  young  growing 
period,  their  food,  and  such  other  matters,  with 
the  view  of  giving  the  information  which 
everybody  declared  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  was  absolutely  wanting  at  the  time  that 
exhibition  was  held.  You,  Sir,  wUl  remember 
the  Trawling  Commission,  which  emphasised 
these  facts  and  these  needs  very  much,  and  re- 
commended that  our  association  should  receive 
aid  in  its  projects  from  the  Government.  We 
collected  a  sum  of  about  15,000/.,  of  which  5,000/. 
was  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and 
we  have  had  an  income  of  500/.  a  year  from  the 
Treasury,  and  about  another  500/.  a  year  from 
different  public  institutions.  For  instance,  the 
Fishmongers'  Company  has  subscribed  to  our 
funds,  and  various  individuals  have  subscribed. 

3803.  Your  income  is  about  1,000/.  a  year,  is 


it  not  ? — Yes,  until  lately,  when  we  have  had  an 
increased  income  from  the  Treasury ;  we  have 
had  1,000/.  a  year  for  three  years. 

3804.  Then  the  last  three  years  you  have  had 
1,500/.  a  year?— Yes. 

3805.  Have  you  foimd  that  sufficient? — By 
no  means,  to  carry  out  the  serious  investigatiot^ 
which  is  needed. 

3806.  How  have  you,  roughly,  spent  that 
money  :  how  has  it  been  distributed  ? — I  would 
say  first  of  all  that  no  officer  of  the  association^ 
excepting  the  naturalists  actually  employed  at 
Plymouth,  receives  any  salary.  The  secretary 
and  the  treasurer  are  entirely  honorary  officers, 
and  the  whole  place  is  managed  without  touching 
that  income  at  all.  We  have  three  officers  who 
are  naturalists,  who  are  employed,  viz,  the 
director  of  the  Plymouth  laboratoiy,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham and  Mr.  Garstang.  We  have  been 
able  to  employ  also  Mr.  Holt  in  the  North  Sea 
during  the  last  two  years,  through  the  special 
gift  of  Mr.  Thomasson,  of  Bolton,  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  laboratory  itself,  and  the  library, 
and  the  printing  of  our  journal,  and  so  on,  take 
up  the  rest  of  the  income. 

3807.  What  conveniences  have  you  for  con- 
ducting your  experiments  at  sea  in  the  way  of 
boats  and  other  apparatus? — That  is  the  point 
in  which  we  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty. 
We  have  never  had  a  sufficient  sum  in  hand,  or 
a  sufficient  income  to  maintain  a  really  proper 
sea-going  vessel.  We  have  occasionally  hired 
steam  vessels ;  but  all  we  are  able  to  keep  for 
constant  work  is  a  small  steam  launch  and  sailing 
boats ;  and  when  we  have  pushed  our  investiga- 
tions into  the  North  Sea  we  have  had  to  use 
the  good  offices  of  the  trawlers  and  trawl  owners 
in  those  regions.  We  have  not  had  an  inde- 
pendent sea-going  steamship,  which  we  consider 
extremely  important  and  extremely  desirable. 

3808.  If  you  had  such  a  vessel  could  you  keep 
it  constantly  employed  ? — I  think  we  could. 

3809.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
what  the  primary '  capital  cost  of  such  a  vessel 
would  be,  and  what  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  such  a  vessel  would  be? — Yes.  I 
imagine  that  from  5,000/.  to  6,000/.  would  be 
the  primary  cost  of  such  a  vessel,  and  that  she 
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would  cost  us  about  1,0007.  a  year  to  keep  in 
constant  commission,  allowing  for  repairs,  and 
so  on. 

3810.  Of  course,  that  would  mean  a  certain 
saving  on  the  present  expenditure  of  the  associa- 
tion, would  it  not? — No  doubt;  I  would  point 
out  that  that  very  important  body  in  Scotland, 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  has  had  for  some 
years  such  a  vessel  provided  for  its  purposes  by 
the  Government. 

3811.  Hardly  such  a  vessel  as  you  describe,  is 
it  ? — The  "  Garland  "  is  a  largish  sear-going  boat, 
perhaps  not  ideal,  but  at  any  rate  I  think  some- 
thing like  3,000/.  was  granted  for  her,  and  1,200/. 
a  year  for  her  work. 

3812.  I  suppose  your  idea  would  be  to  have  a 
vessel  similar  to  the  best  class  of  steam  trawler 
probably  ? — Yes. 

3813.  Would  that  be  the  sort  of  vessel  ^ou 
would  wish  ? — Yes ;  I  may  say  that  the  United 
States  Fish  Commissioner  nas  two  vessels  at  his 
service,  the  "  Fish  Hawk  "  of  450  tons,  and  the 
"  Albatross "  of  1,000  tons,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  have  put  on  their  estimates  for  the 
last  three  years  the  following  siuns  for  this 
Fishery  Commission,  in  1889-90,  48,780/.,  in 
1890-91,  57,780/.,  and  in  1891-92,  67,000/. 

3814.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  States 
have  received  anything  like  an  adequate  result 
from  that  large  anniial  expenditure  ? — Putting  it 
briefly,  I  should  say  yes. 

3815.  Tell  us  how  ?— That  is  another  matter ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  go  into  detail. 

3816.  If  you  say  it  has  received  an  adequate 
result,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  you  in 
what  way  that  result  has  been  obtained  ? — 1  think 
these  vessels  have  been  actively  employed,  and 
have  made  investigations  over  a  large  area  of 
coast.  When  you  say  "  adequate  result,"  I  say 
"  yes,"  they  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  their 
fisheries,  and  the  necessary  investigations  have 
been  made,  but  I  do  not  saj  that  they  have  had 
a  conunercial  return  for  their  67,000/. 

3817.  But  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  to 
show  in  this  country-,  at  any  rate,  to  the  Treasury, 
that  there  would  oe  such  a  commercial  return 
before  either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
Treasury  would  sanction  the  twentieth  part  of 
such  an  expenditure  as  you  hint  at  ? — Of  course, 
to  show  that  knowledge  about  a  particular  subject 
brings  a  definite  return  is  extremely  difficult, 
because  you  may  say  a  definite  return  might  be 
obtained  without  the  knowledge. 

3818.  Do  you  think  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  justified  in  recommending 
a  large  expenditure,  or  asking  the  Treasiu'y  to 
make  a  large  expenditure,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  going  to  be  really  an 
adequate  commercial  result  accruing  to  the 
country  from  that  expenditure  ? — No  ;  but  I 
think  the  question  may  be  put  too  brutally,  if 
I  may  use  the  word,  as  to  the  actual  commercial 
return  or  an  increase  of  so  many  pounds  a  year. 
We  are  all  agreed,  however,  that  a  proper 
siu^ey  of  the  coasts  of  the  country,  and  a  proper 
study  of  the  habits  and  movements  of  sea 
fishes  within  the  areas  which  are  used  by 
British  fishermen,  would  lead  to  valuable  com- 
mercial results,  that  is  to  say,  would  guide  the 
operations  of  the  fishermen,  and  guide  the  proper 
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employment  of  capital.  They  now  have  to 
proceed  blindly,  and  they  are  often,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  total  ignorance  on  many  important 
points. 

3819.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  statistics 
which  are  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
adequate  or  trustworthjr  ? — I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  statistics 
at  present  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
have  very  little  value  in  relation  to  fishery 
questions.  At  one  time,  I  think  up  to  about 
ei^ht  years  ago,  the  only  fishery  statistics  which 
existed  at  all  were  those  of  the  carriage  of  fish 
bj  railway,  which,  qf  course,  had  very  little 
significance  as  to  what  was  taken  on  certain 
grounds,  or  who  caught  them.  At  the  present 
time  the  returns  are  from  various  fishing  ports 
all  over  the  kingdom,  both  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  merely  giving  the  tonnage  or  hundred- 
weights of  fish  landed  and  their  value,  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  ascertain  (and  I 
think  it  might  be  ascertained)  where  the  fish 
came  from,  what  ground  they  were  caught  on, 
or  who  lands  them.  So  that  neither  with  relation 
to  the  employment  of  population,  nor  as  to  the 
value  of  particular  fishing  grounds  are  these 
statistics  of  any  significance ;  for  instance,,  fish 
landed  at  Milf  ord,  by  a  Scotch  crew,  caught  in 
Irish  waters,  passes  as  fish  landed  in  England 
and  apparently  caught  from  English  fisheries. 
What  we  should  like  to  know  in  every  case  is 
the  locale,  the  habitut  of  the  crew  of  the  boat, 
and  where  they  caught  i^eir  fish. 

3820.  As  a  practicul  question  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  lay  such  a  duty  on  the  crew 
of  every  nshing  boat  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite 
feasible. 

3821.  Do  you  not  think  the  British  fishermen 
would  revolt  at  having  to  supply  such  details? 
— I  believe  these  returns,  to  a'  large  extent,  are 
made  by  the  coastguard  officers,  and  they  would 
practically  know  in  most  cases,  or  would  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  where  a 
particular  boat  had  come  from,  and  sending  the 
information  in,  in  their  return. 

3822.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  suggest 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  coastguard  to  take  an 
accurate  return  of  every  catch  of  fish  landed  by 
every  boat,  big  or  small,  round  the  whole  coast  of 
Great  Britain  ?— Such  returns  as  we  have  here 
are  done  through  harbours,  and  every  boat  which 
comes  into  a  harbour  of  course  is  known  and 
examined.  The  whole  operation  of  the  harbour 
master  and  so  on  comes  in,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty.     There  might  be  a  little  effort. 

3823.  Any  friction?  — No,  I  do  not  mean 
friction ;  I  mean  a  little  manual  labour,  and  a 
little  time  occupied  in  making  the  statement,  but 
it  could  be  stated  by  every  boat,  what  was  its 
port,  that  is  to  say,  the  habitat  of  its  crew, 
and  where  it  had  caught  its  fish.  For  instance, 
a  great  many  fish  are  now  landed  from  the  banks 
on  Iceland,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  that  in 
these  returns.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
fish  landed  at  Grimsby  comes  from  the  nearer 
grounds  of  the  North  Sea,  or  from  the  Iceland 
banks.  Again,  some  of  the  fishing-boats  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  the  coast  of  Portugal;  and  very 
often  soles  have  been  brought  from  that  region, 
and  these  soles  are  simply  mixed  up  with  other 
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Bolee  and  landed  at  these  ports  with  no  indica- 
tion as  to  where  they  came  from.  It  seems 
to  me  of  the  first  interest  in  any  criticism  of 
what  we  are  doing,  whether  we  are  improving 
fisheries,  or  whether  they  are  deteriorating,  that 
some  discrimination  as  to  where  the  fish  come 
from  should  be  exercised. 

3824.  I  quite  admit  the  desirability  of  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  carry  it  into  practice 
would  be  difficult ;  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
from  the  materials  which  are  within  your  reach, 
as  to  whether  the  fisheries  generally  are  deteri- 
orating ? — I  should  say  that  my  impression  on 
that  matter  would  only  be  of  a  general  character, 
and  that  the  naturalists  whom  we  have  employed 
have  more  intimate  and  critical  knowleage  of 
these  details.  But  my  impression  is  that  whilst 
the  inshore  fishery  has  suffered  from  over  fishing 
and  trawling,  there  is  not  any  difficulty  of  that 
kind  with  regard  to  the  further  and  more  distant 
fisheries.  I  mean  there  is  not  any  serious  dete- 
rioration ;  there  are  fishing  grounds  within 
reach  capable  of  supplying  the  demand,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  tnere  is  an  actual  injury  to 
existing  fisheries. 

3825.  But  you  think,  as  far  as  inshore  fisheries 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  a  falling  off? — 
Yes. 

3826.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  what 
remedies  might  be  applied  to  these  inshore 
fisheries,  or  what  steps  might  be  taken  legisla- 
tively with  regard  to  these  inshore  fisheries  to 
secure  a  cessation  in  this  deterioration  ? — I  should 
be  inclined  to  attach  value  to  Mr.  Holt's  conclu- 
sion on  that  matter,  namely,  that  trawling  should 
be  stopped  in  inshore  districts  altogether. 

3827.  Within  the  territorial  limits  ? — Yes. 

3828.  Would  you  apply  that  broadly  to  all 
trawling  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  including  shrimp 
trawling? — That  is  a  question.  Probably  any 
extensive  shrimp  trawling  would  be  an  injurious 
thing. 

3829.  Do  you  think  that  the  proposal  which 
has  been  so  much  pressed  upon  us,  namely,  that 
a  size  limit  should  be  fixed  by  Parliament  with 
regard  to  flat  fish,  is  possible  ? — Not  as  a  general 
feature,  I  think.  Apparently,  if  any  size  limit 
were  submitted,  it  would  have  to  be  somewhat 
different,  according  to  the  fishing  groimds  in 
question  ;  thai  is  to  say,  the  East  Coast  would 
want  a  little  different  limit  to  the  South  Coast 
to  be  effective.  There  are  also  many  qualifica- 
tions about  the  application  of  any  size  limit 
which  will  be  explained  to  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Cunningham.  Apparently, 
something  might  be  done  in  the  inshore-fisheries 
with  regard  to  the  limit,  and  with  regard  to 
certain  fishes. 

3830.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
apply  a  size  lunit  to  fish  caught  in  one  part  of 
the  sea,  and  not  to  fish  caught  iu  another  part  of 
the  sea  ? — Yes,  according  to  the  port  they  were 
landed  at  ;  and  as  affecting  home  fisheries. 

3831.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  that  ? — 
You  could  prevent  them  being  sold  in  the 
market ;  they  could  be  seized  if  they  were  under 
a  certain  limit. 

3832.  But  do  you  propose  to  apply  that  only 
to  fish  caught  in  a  certain  area.  How  could  you 
tell,  possibly,  in  which  area  these  particiJar  fish 
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had  been  caught  ? — ^According  to  what  is  known 
as  to  where  the  fishermen  had  come  from  and 
landed  their  fish,  and  the  nature  of  the  boat  and 
crew. 

3833.  Then,  do  you  mean,  that  one  boat 
sailing  from  a  given  port,  and  fishing  in  certain 
waters,  should  not  be  allowed  to  land  soles,  we 
will  say,  imder  10  inches ;  whereas,  another  boat 
fishing  from  the  same  port,  and  going  to  a 
different  water,  should  be  allowed  to  land  soles 
of  that  size  ? — A  matter  of  that  kind  is  not 
really  one  which  I  wish  to ,  go  into,  or  express 
any  opinion  about  as  a  practical  question  of 
administration. 

3834.  I  think,  if  a  suggestion  is  made  by  a 
distinguished  scientist,  like  yoiu-self,  the  Com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  have  the  definite  reasons^ 
and  not  only  the  definite  reasons  for  that  recom- 
mendation, but  also  suggestions  as  to  the  method 
in  which  it  can  be  carried  out.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  do  you  think  it  possible,  with  two  boats 
fishing  from  one  port,  simply  because  they  go  to 
different  portions  of  the  sea,  that  one  should  be 
allowed  to  land  these  small-sized  fish  and  the 
other  should  not,  or,  if  so,  how  could  such  a 
regulation  be  carried  into  effect  ? — There  are 
various  possible  ways,  I  should  have  thought, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  them. 

3835.  Would  you  rather  not  answer  that  ques- 
ion  ? — No. 

3836.  You  do  not,  I  understand,  wish  to  give 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  various  sizes  which 
would  be  useful  ? — No ;  that  would  be  better 
given  by  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Holt. 

3837.  Would  you  speak  with  regard  to  the 
close  seasons  ? — No ;  all  that  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  Committee  are  the  general  facts  as  to  the 
association ;  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
will  be  given  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  been 
carrying  on  the  investigations. 

3838.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish 
me  to  ask  you  questions  upon  ? — No ;  excepting, 
perhaps,  as  to  the  actual  importance  of  carefid 
scientific  inquiry  into  these  matters.  We  find 
that  the  general  impressions  of  fishermen  are 
frequently  erroneous ;  they  are  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish really  the  young  fish  of  one  kind  from 
another ;  great  mistakes  are  made ;  small  species 
of  fish  are  mistaken  for  young  fish ;  and  really, 
the  ideas  which  the  men  have  on  these  subjects 
are  not  well  founded.  It  has  been  found  we 
have  been  able  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
some  of  these  questions  by  accurate  knowledge 
and  by  carefully  investigating  the  fishes  which  are 
taken. 

3839.  Do  you  mean  that  you  very  often  find 
amongst  those  fish  which  are  roughly  classed 
among  immature  fish,  a  number  of  smaU  species, 
which  never  would  grow  big  at  all  ? — Qmte  so  ; 
and  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  investigating  the  places  where  certain 
fishes  pass  their  young  stages.  We  have  some 
conclusions  on  that  subject,  but  we  could  go 
further  if  we  had  better  means  of  ti-avelling  and 
research. 

3840.  As   regards   all  these  questions,  would 

Jou  prefer  I  asked  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Cxmning^ 
am  ? — Yes. 

3841.  The 
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Commander  BethelL 

3841.  The  Chairman  has  asked  you  about  the 
expenditure  in  the  United  States.  I  suppose 
it  is  true  that  you  do  not  expect  from  scientific 
research  any  immediate  result,  do  you? — No. 
I  think  that  is  always  so ;  with  scientific  research 
it  takes  some  time. 

3842.  This  large  amount  of  money  which  the 
United  States  is  spending,  although  it  may  not 
produce  immediate  residt,  in  all  probabiUty  will 
m  the  course  of  a  few  years  produce  results 
which  are  extremely  useful  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3843.  Do  you  know  how  lon^  the  United 
States  laboratory  has  been  in  existence  ? — The 
Fishing  Commission,  I  think,  has  been  in  ex- 
istence about  20  years  now.  I  think  it  was  in 
1872  or  1873  it  was  started. 

3844.  Hav-e  they  published  any  results? — 
They  publish  annual  reports  of  very  great 
interest,  and  they  employ  a  large  staflT  of 
naturalists,  who  inquire  into  different  matters 
connected  with  their  fisheries. 

3845.  Are  their  inquiries  of  much  value  to 
naturalists  in  this  country  ? — Some  of  them  are 
extremely  interesting  and  important  to  natu- 
ralists. 

3846.  I  mean  to  say,  considering  the  difference 
of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  are  they  valuable 
for  practical  purposes,  do  you  think? — No,  in 
the  sense  that  many  of  their  fishes  are  of  a 
different  species  to  our  fishes  ;  fishes  which  are 
valuable  to  them  do  not  occur  here,  and  ours 
do  not  occur  there  ;  for  instance,  they  have  no 
soles  in  their  market,  and  have  other  fishes 
which  are  quite  different  to  ours.  But  of  course 
their  general  results  are  instructive  to  us. 

3847.  Is  there  any  material  difference  can  you 
say,  between  fishes  of  the  same  class  which  exist 
in  water  of  a  different  average  temperature  on 
the  whole  throughout  the  year;  for  instance, 
take  soles  living  where  they  are  caught  here, 
would  they  be  materially  different  to  soles  which 
might  usually  live  in  water  of  a  somewhat 
different  temperature  ? — I  imagine  soles  which 
live  in  shallower  water  which  might  be  warmer 
might  possibly  grow  more  rapidly,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  such 
difference  has  been  established.  On  the  whole 
we  find  that  marine  organisms  that  live  in  colder 
seas  grow  to  a  larger  size,  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
compare  the  Mediterranean  fauna  with  that  of 
the  North  Sea  the  corresponding  species  grow 
to  a  larger  size. 

3848.  Under  the  same  circumstances  is  there 
any  considerable  difference  as  far  as  is  known  as 
to  the  period  at  which  they  spawn  ?  —  That 
depends  partly,  no  doubt,  upon  the  season,  but 
then  you  must  remember  that  the  temperature  of 
the  deeper  water  does  not  vary  appreciably. 

3849.  It  does  down  to  100  fathoms,  I  suppose  ? 
—  Yes.  It  is  only  the  littoral  water  which  is 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  and 
to  some  extent  the  food  of  the  fishes  accordingly 
which  floats  near  the  surface,  but  the  deeper 
water  varies  very  little. 

3850.  Is  it  the  case,  as  I  think  we  have  been 
told  by  various  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  thi« 
inquiry,  that  nearly  all  the  yoimg  fish,  after  they 
are  complete  fishes,  make  thrir  way  into  shallow 
water  ? — Many  of  them  do. 

3851.  As  they  grow  bigger  do  they  work  out 
0.93. 
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into  deeper  water  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  with 
many  species. 

3852.  Are  most  of  our  estuaries  and  places  of 
that  sort,  places  for  breeding  fishes?  —  That 
depends  on  the  habits. 

3853.  I  suppose  scientific  research  as  regards 
fishes  is,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy  ? 
— Yes,  especially  as  regards  sea  fishes  and  as 
regards  their  habits  and  life.  W  e  know  them  as 
specimens  and  so  on,  weU,  but  the  opportunities 
of  studying  them  and  following  their  movements 
and  their  habits  and  food  and  so  on  are  very 
limited,  and  it  has  been  only  recently  taken  in 
hand  seriously. 

3854.  The  Marine  Biological  Society  at  Ply- 
mouth was  the  first  started,  was  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
and  it  is  the  only  large  laboratory  of  that  kind 
in  the  country. 

3855.  We  have  been  told  that  the  east  side  of 
the  North  Sea  is  much  more  prolific  in  small 
fishes  than  the  Dogger  Bank  and  this  side ;  is 
that  the  case,  as  far  as  you  know  ?—  I  believe 
that  is  the  result  of  such  inquiries  as  have  been 
made.  But  those  observations,  of  course,  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  trawlers  themselves,  and  to 
such  cases  as  our  Mr.  Holt  going  with  the 
trawlers,  and  seeing  what  are  taken,  has  reported 
on. 

3856.  I  remark,  either  in  Mr.  Cunningham's 
or  Mr.  Holt's  report,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
they  say  whether  the  fishes  migrate  so  far  as  to 
cross  from  the  CHst  to  the  west  side  of  the 
German  Ocean  ;  can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
that? — No,  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  evidence 
of  that  kind ;  they  will  tell  you  what  their 
results  are.  My  function  has  merely  been  to 
organise  and  preside  over  the  general  administra- 
tion of  this  association  and  laboratory. 

3857.  Has  the  Cleethorpe  s  laboratory  done 
any  good  work  yet  ? — It  has  been  useful  to  us, 
as  the  directors  of  it  have  lent  it  to  us  for  Mr. 
Holt  to  carry  on  some  of  his  work  at,  and  it 
has  been  a  very  useful  little  station. 

3858.  I  asked  Professor  M'Intosh  whether 
there  was  correspondence  between  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  and  the  Marine  Biological 
Society  with  regard  to  scientific  inquiry,  and  I 
did  not  gather  that  there  was  much  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  bodies ;  what  do  you  say 
as  to  that? — They  send  us  their  reports,  and  we 
send  them  our  reports  ;  and  we  have  also  always 
had  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  on 
our  council.  Professor  M'Intosh  has  been  him- 
self, and  I  think  is  now  a  member  of  our  council. 
Professor  Ewart  has  also  been  a  member. 

^  3859.  You  do  Hot,  however,  find  it  convenient 
or  do  not  choose  to  work  experiments  directly 
in  connection  with  one  another,  do  you? — Of 
course  we  are  continually  in  communication ;  we 
know  the  scientific  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  >*cotch  Fishery  Board  personally  very  well, 
and  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  are  con- 
tinually corresponding  privately  on  such  matters. 
With  regard  to  the  Scotch  iTishery  Board,  we 
furnish  them  with  our  scheme  of  work  each 
year ;  ue  teli  them  what  we  are  taking  in  hand, 
and  they  inform  us  also  what  they  are  doing. 

3860.  It  would  seem,  would  it  not,  as  if  better 
results  would  be  expected  from  correspondence 
of  that  sort  than  working  independently  ? — Yes, 

A  A  2  but 
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but  this  matter  of  the  size  and  maturity  of  sea 
fishes  has  to  a  large  extent  been  worked  in 
conunon;  they  have  made  their  observations, 
we  have  made  ours,  and  we  have  full  knowledge 
of  their  labours. 

Colonel  Cotlofh-JodrelL 

3861.  With  regard  to  the  different  sizes  of 
the  fish  as  they  arrive  at  maturity,  you  made  a 
distinction  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  as  to  the 
east  and  south  coast  fishes ;  have  you  anything 
to  say  about  those  on  the  west  coast  ? — if  o,  my 
statement  is  founded  upon  the  comparative 
results  of  Mr.  Holt  in  the  North  Sea,  and  Mr. 
Cunningham  about  Plymouth  and  the  south-west 
fisheries,  but  we  have  not  made  any  observations 
ourselves  on  the  west  coast. 

3862.  You  said  just  now  that  you  were  in 
commimication  with  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board, 
and  in  your  previous  remarks  you  alluded  to  the 
experiments  which  they  had  been  carrying  out 
with  the  ''  Garland  " ;  have  you  been  connected 
at  all  with  the  experiments  the  Lancashire  Sea 
Fishery  Board  have  been  making  ? — No,  not  at 
all ;  I  believe  they  have  communicated  with  us, 
but  only  with  the  object  of  getting  some  money 
from  us.  We  should  be  delighted  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  any  way  as  to  experiments.  Of 
course  there  is  not  much  occasion  for  private 
communications.  We  publish  a  journal  twice  a 
year,  and  our  results  are  open  to  everybody,  and 
1  have  no  doubt  that  many  members  oi  that 
Board,  or  the  naturalists  who  are  working  in 
Lancashire,  are  members  also  of  the  Association, 
and  receive  that  publication. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

3863.  With  regard  to  expenditure,  do  you 
think  that  for  the  expenditure  which  has  been 
already  made  in  connection  with  your  Associa- 
tion and  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  habits  of  fish,  a  good  return  has 
been  received  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  for  instance, 
I  think  at  the  present  moment  we  are  on  a  very 
much  siirer  footing,  or  at  any  rate,  that  we  can 
prevent  foolish  legislation,  or  legislation  of  a 
hopeless  kind.  We  are  in  a  position  to  say  that 
certain  things  would  be  of  no  use. 

3864.  Negatively,  at  any  rate,  you  can  afford 
valuable  information  ? — Yes. 

3865.  And  prabably  better  results  would  have 
been  obtained,  if  you  and  the  Scotch  Fishery 
Board  had  better  material  for  the  investigation 
of  deep-sea  fishing  ? — Quite  so  ;  if  we  had  had 
a  somewhat  larger  income  to  carry  on  these 
inquiries. 

3866.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  subjects 
referred  to  us  as  close  seasons,  and  regulations 
of  modes  of  fishing  and  enclosed  areas,  we  can 
only  found  good  legislation  upon  these  subjects 
if  we  have  accurate  information  from  various 
parts  of  the  seas  ? — Quite  so. 

3867.  And  would  a  long-continued  system  of 
scientific  investigation  enable  us  to  obtain  that  ? — 
It  would  ;  and  if  you  think  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  fishery  industry,  a  few  thousands  a-year 
can  well  be  spared  for  obtaining  this  information. 
I  suppose  the  value  of  fish  landed  in  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  is  something  like  8,000,000/. 
or  9,000,000/.,  or  even  10,000,000/. 

3868.  And  the  expenditure  at  present  upon 
the  matter,  you  think,  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
value  of  the  industry,  do  you  ? — So  it  seems  to 
me. 

3869.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  statistics, 
I  see  Professor  M'Intosh  jdso  made  a  similar 
suggestion  at  Question  35.54,  that  each  liner  and 
trawler  and  shrimp  fisher,  and  so  forth,  should 
fill  up  a  slip  of  paper  on  his  way  home  from  the 
area,  and  hand  it  in  to  the  harbour  master  or 
coastguard,  or  fishery  oflScer ;  is  that  the  kind 
of  idea  you  have  ? — Yes  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  so  extremely  important  to  have  these  returns, 
that,  even  if  they  were  incomplete,  they  would 
have  value,  and  that  the  effort  ought  to  be 
made. 

3870.  Does  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  obtain  such  fishery  returns  ? — That  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

3871.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
other  subjects  referred  to  us,  namely,  the  fixing 
of  close  seasons,  or  the  further  regulation  of 
certain  methods  of  fishing  ? — No,  I  do  not 
propose  to  offer  any  remarks  myself  about 
that. 

Major  Jones. 

3872.  You  spoke  of  small  fish  being  mistaken 
by  the  fishermen  for  young  fish  ;  is  it  that  they 
mistake  the  dab  for  the  sole,  or  that  they  mis- 
take an  abnormally  small  sole  for  a  young  sole  ? 
— One  mistake  of  the  kind  made  is  to  mistake  a 
small  species  of  sole  for  a  young  sole.  That 
has  been  often  mistaken  for  a  young  sole ;  but 
the  most  frequent  mistake  is  to  mistake  the  young 
of  dabs  for  the  young  of  turbot  or  even  soles. 
The  fishermen  do  not  know  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  young  fish. 

3873.  What  percentage  of  such  fish  would 
there  be  in  a  haul  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
any  statements  of  that  kind.  The  Association 
has    got    this   matter  together ;    you  have  the 

Sinted  reports,  and  you  will  have  Mr.  Holt  and 
r.  Cunningham,  who  will  tell  you  about  that 
kind  of  thing.  All  I  am  able  to  do  is  now 
generally  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  associa- 
tion, and  the  general  need  of  that  work. 

3874.  Have  you  any  scheme  in  your  mind  for 
the  scientific  education  of  fishermen  upon  the 
question  of  fish  generally  ? — I  think  if  there  were 
more  systematic  inquiry  in  operation  in  any 
locality,  the  intelligent  fishermen  would  get  to 
imderstand  what  was  being  aimed  at,  and  in 
many  localities  would  become  educated  by  the 
presence  of  the  scientific  staff  that  was  making 
inquiry  there.  But  of  course,  that  depends  very 
much  upon  the  locality.  Mental  receptiveness 
differs  in  different  parts  of  this  country.  I  fancy 
that  on  the  east  coast  we  should  find  a  good  many 
intelligent  men. 

3875.  Would  you  suggest  that  lectures  should 
be  given  in  connection  with  some  of  the  colleges 
at  the  centres  of  fisheries  ? — I  think  some  very 
simple  lectures  and  exhibitions  of  specimens,  and 
so  on,  might  be  useful,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  anything  more  elaborate  than  that. 

,1  976.  You 
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Mr.  Robert  Price. 

3876.  You  told  us  of  the  large  amount  the 
United  States  expended  in  experiments  ;  do  you 
know  if  they  have  had  any  practical  results  from 
them  ? — Yes,  they  have  had  a  good  many  prac- 
tical results  of  one  kind  and  another. 

3877.  Has  it  led  to  any  legislation  there  with 
regard  to  fisheries  ? — On  the  whole,  the  line 
which  they  have  taken  has  been  not  to  interfere 
with,  and  not  to  restrict,  the  fisheries.  Tlieir 
first  policy  was  to  try  and  replenish  the  fisheries 
by  artificial  hatching,  and  so  on ;  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  that  has  been  a  success.  It 
was  a  very  serious  experiment,  and  was  made 
very  carefully,  but  ihe  evidence  of  its  success  is 
not  satisfactory  at  all. 

3878.  Is  there  a  diminution  of  the  flat  fish  in 
the  States,  do  you  know,  as  well  as  here  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

3879.  You  do  not  know  the  statistics  ? — No. 

3880.  You  said  in  one  part  of  your  evidence 
that  at  the  present  moment,  on  your  existing 
knowledge,  to  some  extent  you  were  proceeding 
blindly  ;  I  understand,  however,  your  association 
is  prepared  to  make  certain  recommendations  as 
to  legislation  already  ? — We  are  prepared  to 
give  certain  information  which  may  be  useful, 
but  the  questions  which  involve  administration 
we  do  not  propose  to  consider. 

3881.  And  are  not  some  of  your  representatives 
going  to  suggest  any  legislation  ?—  No,  not 
exactly  ;  they  will  merely  tell  you  facts  which 
will  bear  on  certain  possible  legislation  ;  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  recom- 
mendations. 

3882.  Do  you  feel  that  with  further  investi- 
gation you  may  be  in  a  position  to  make  some 
absolute  recommendations,  but  without  further 
investigations  you  do  not  feel  disposrd  to  do  so  ; 
is  that  so  ?— That  is  very  much  the  case  ;  but 
also  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  our  function,  as  a 
scientific  association,  to  do  so.  We  wish  to 
furnish  all  the  information  wc  can,  and  to  leave 
it  to  those  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  fisher- 
men, and  the  possibility  of  police,  and  so  on,  to 
make  what  legislation  they  can  on  that  basis. 

3883.  But  still,  with  the  insufficient  means 
you  have  had  at  your  disposal,  your  investiga- 
tions have  not  been  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable 
you  to  set  forth  a  great  number  of  facts  in  con- 
nection with  scientific  research ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— ^You  will  find  there  are  some  very  definite 
statements  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  size 
and  maturity  of  fish,  and  so  on,  and  the  places 
they  frequent,  and  certain  areas ;  but  we  could 
extend  that  information  very  much  with  larger 
means. 

3884.  You  suggest  that  the  place  where  the 
particular  fishing  crew  come  from,  and  the  place 
where  the  fish  have  been  absolutely  caught^ 
should  be  set  out  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
But  do  you  not  think  in  addition  to  that  infor- 
mation you  ought  to  have  information  as  to  the 
proportion  of  imdersized  fish  in  those  catches  ? — 
No  doubt  that  would  be  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition. 

3885.  If  you  got  this  considerable  exti-a  grant 
you  suggest,  and  considerably  greater  facilities 
for  carrying  on  your  investigations,  what  class 
of  points  do  you  expect  to  elucidate? — One  thing 
we  should  expect  would  be  to  be  able  to  find 
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Mr.  Robert  Price — continued, 
new  fishing  grounds,  and  also  to  determine  some 
questions  as  to  the  movements  of  fish,  a  thing 
which  we  have  taken  up  at  Plymouth.  For 
instance,  with  our  limited  means,  we  have  studied 
the  occurrence  of  anchovies,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  pursue  that  question  thoroughly  because  we 
want  to  go  right  out  into  the  Channel  and  look  for 
the  anchovies.  They  must  be  passing  along  the 
Channel  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  as  we  catch 
a  few  on  the  coast ;  but  if  anything  like  an 
anchovy  fishery  could  be  established,  it  would 
be  a  valuable  thing.  Then  also  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  small  fish,  and  also  the  proceedings  of 
fishermen,  it  would  be  valuable  to  be  able  to  ac- 
company trawlers  and  to  leave  them  at  pleasure. 
1  mean  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  what  they 
were  catching,  and  then  come  away.  You  do 
not  want  to  stay  out;  a  naturalist  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  stay  out  with  a  trawling  fleet. 

3886.  Then  with  regard  to  the  hatching  of 
fish,  we  have  had  some  evidence  from  some 
scientific  witnesses  that  the  time  had  come  for 
experiments  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  way  of 
hatching  young  fish,  do  joxx  agree  with  that 
evidence? — Dr.  Gunther  will  have  something  to 
say  about  that.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
myself  to  think  that  it  is  not  a  very  useful  thing 
to  hatch  fish,  but  the  more  important  thing  it 
to  get  quite  young  fish,  very  small,  about  an  incli 
or  so  grown,  and  try  to  rear  them  to  a  saleable 
size  in  ponds.  The  hatching  is  a  more  question- 
able thing  to  my  mind. 

3887.  You  would  find  a  difhculty  in  getting  the 
young  fish  together,  unless  you  hatched  them  in 
a  particularly  favourable  place  for  rearing,  would 
vou  not?— No,  you  might  probably  get  them  in 
large  numbers.  As  you  will  see  at  the  end 
of  the  summary  of  evidence  we  have  asked 
Dr.  (iunther  to  say  something  about  that. 

3888.  There  was  one  suggestion  made  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  that,  as  he  thought,  more  damage 
was  done  by  destroying  female  fish  that  were 
close  upon  spawning,  than  was  done  by  the 
destruction  of  immature  fish.  He  suggested  that 
even  a  short  close  season  would  be  desirable. 
Now  I  notice  from  that  very  interesting  map  on 
the  wall,  that  a  close  season  from  February  to 
March  for  plaice,  and  May  and  June  for  soles 
and  other  flat  fish  would  appear  to  be  valuable, 
because  those  appear  to  be  the  months  when  the 
greatest  amount  of  spawning  takes  place  ? — Yes. 

3889.  Do  you  think  such  a  short  close  season 
would  be  valuable?— I  think  if  it  could  be 
adapted  to  the  most  critical  time  it  would  be  a 
most  valuable  thing,  but  what  we  feel  about 
that  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  imposing  such  a 
thing. 

3890.  You  might  prohibit  the  sale  of  those 
Durticular  fish  in  the  .markets,  might  you  not? — 
Ves. 

Dr.  Clark. 

389  L  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  eastern 
states  on  the  eastern  sea  board  have  spent  money 
on  investigations  ? — In  the  United  States  ? 

3892.  Yes  ? — Yes,  that  is  an  important  fact ; 
in  addition  to  this  expenditure  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  particular  States  in  the  United 
States  have,  some  of  them,  their  own  fishery 
boards  or  commissions,  on  which  they  sfiend  a 
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Dr.  Clark — continued. 

considerable  sum  of  money ;  Maryland,  for 
instance,  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  matters 
in  connection  with  their  oyster  fisheries. 

3893.  Then  I  take  it  that  your  present  position 
as  an  association  is  that  you  have  only  practically 
begun  your  work,  and  you  have  been  prevented 
from  carrying  out  all  you  desire  from  want  of 
money? — Yes. 

3894.  Especially  from  the  want  of  a  large  sea^ 
going  vessel? — Yes;  our  contention  is,  that 
with  the  money  we  have  had  we  have  made  a 
satisfactory  beginning;  we  have  shown  that 
certain  things  can  be  ascertained  by  our  methods, 
which  are  of  value,  and  we  could  go  on  further ; 
we  know  what  work  to  do,  and  we  know  the  men 
to  employ,  and  we  are  thoroughly  ready  to  spend 
more  money  if  placed  in  our  hands. 

3895.  How  do  you  circulate  your  reports  to 
societies  and  so  on? — We  give  them  away  to 
corresponding  bodies  in  other  coimtries,  and  in 
different  parts  of  this  coimtry,  and  then  we  have 
about  200  members  of  the  association  who  re- 
ceive the  reports. 

3896.  Do  you  send  them  to  free  libraries  or 
any  popular  institutions? — No,  we  do  not  give 
them ;  we  should  on  application  do  so. 

3897.  Have  you  taken  any  means  of  popula- 
rising what  you  have  discovered  by  sending 
roimd  any  of  your  staff  to  lecture,  or  having 
lecturers  going  to  various  districts  ?  —No,  that  is 
not  our  function.  We  have  allowed  members  of 
our  staff  to  give  lectures  when  asked.  For 
instance,  the  Essex  County  Council  had  some 
lectures  upon  fishery  matters  which  some  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  have  given,  but  we  do  not 
propose  to  arrange  such  lectures  ;  it  is  rather 
extending  our  operations  too  far. 

3898.  Do  you  consider  yourselves  formed  more 
for  research  than  for  spreading  the  results 
of  your  investigations?— Certainly.  Of  course 
we  wish  in  everpr  way  to  place  our  reports  fully 
before  the  pubhc. 


Mr.  Robert  Frice. 

3899.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  total 
sum  of  money  which  would  be  adequate  for  the 
operation  of  your  association,  and  carrying  out 
your  entire  programme  of  sending  casual  scientific 
persons  on  board  other  people's  trawlers,  and  also 
Keeping  a  good  boat  for  yourself  ? — I  think  we 
should  be  modest  on  the  subject,  but  we  should 
like  now  to  have  3,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  1,000/. 
a  year,  and  5,000/1  to  buy  a  sea-goine  steam 
vessel.  That  is  about  what  the  committee  of 
investigation  of  the  Scotch  Board  gets. 

Chairmcui, 

3900.  Whence  does  the  income  of  your  associa- 
tion arise,  and  in  what  proportion  ? — It  is  mainly 
derived  from  a  grant  from  the  Treasury,  and 
partly  from  the  voluntary  generosity  of  public 
companies  and  private  individuals.  The  Trea- 
sury grant  is  the  main  source.  In  this  paper 
which  has  been  circulated  giving  an  account  of 
the  work  to  the  Committee  there  is  a  mistake. 
It  should  state  that  the  greater  part  of  oui* 
income  is  derived  from  the  Treasury  ;  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company  give  us  400/.  a  year. 

Major  Jones. 

3901.  May  I  ask  if  any  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  get  anything  from  the  county  coimcils? 
— Yes,  we  have  negotiated  with  the  county 
councils  on  these  matters,  and  we  were  asked  if 
we  would  undertake  the  instruction  of  fishermen, 
and  work  of  that  kind.  We  tried  to  arrange 
some  lectures  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  but  it 
did  not  come  to  anything.  The  education  of 
fishermen  hardly  falls  witmn  our  scope,  and  they 
were  not  prepared  to  give  us  funds  of  any 
amount  which  would  enable  us  to  carry  out  the 
thing  in  a  reasonable  way.  Subscriptions  to  our 
general  funds  we  have  not  received  in  any  way 
from  county  councils,  although  we  have  applied 
to  all  that  have  sea-boards. 


Dr.  Albert  GiJNTHER,  f.b.s.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3902.  I  NEED  not  ask  you  any  question  to 
illustrate  your  knowledge  of  fish  Ufe  and  fishes  ; 
you  have  devoted  your  whole  life  to  the  study  of 
fishes,  have  you  not  ? — I  am  afraid,  particularly 
as  regards  questions  which  concern  this  Com- 
mittee, I  am  not  so  well  able  to  give  information 
as  the  two  gentlemen  employed  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  of  late  years  my  other  official  duties 
have  so  much  occupied  my  time,  that  I  have  not 
done  so  much  in  connection  with  fishes  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  do ;  still  I  hope  to  be  of 
some  use  to  the  Committee. 

3903.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  any  general  depletion  of 
fishes  in  the  North  Sea  ? — I  believe,  myself,  that 
that  has  been  the  case.  The  opinion  on  the 
whole,  is  so  unanimous,  that  one  can  hardly 
doubt  it,  and  from  the  little  which  I  myself  have 
seen,  when  engaged  in  fishing,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  extremely  easy  to  deplete  a  certain  area  of 
fish. 


Chairman — continued. 

3904.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  has  been 
done  abroad  in  the  way  of  remedial  measures  ? — 
In  this  respect,  I  am  very  glad  to  supplement 
some  information  given  to  you  by  my  colleague 
Professor  Lankester.  The  question  has  been 
asked  him,  whether  he  thought  that  a  beneficial 
return  had  been  received  by  the  United  States 
for  their  great  outlay,  or  a  return  which  was  at 
all  adequate  to  it.  This  is  extremely  difficult  to 
answer.  First  of  all,  we  must  consider  that  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Government 
cover  not  only  sea  fish,  but  in  a  great  measure, 
and  in  the  beginning  almost  exclusively,  fresh 
water  fish  ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that, 
as  regards  the  distribution  of  Salmonoids,  an 
immense  deal  of  good  has  been  done.  We  must 
also  consider  the  Immense  area  of  the  United 
States  in  which  these  operations  are  being  carried 
on.  Therefore,  the  sum  total  of  benefits  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  it  cannot  be  estimated. 
With  regard  to  sea  fish,  they  have  had  one  or  two 
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Chatrman — continued. 

most  remarkable  results:  they  found  out  that 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  the  Menhaden,  a 
herring-like  nsh,  which  is  used  particularly  in 
the  production^  1  believe,  of  oil  and  manure^  and 
is  an  article  of  considerable  commerce;  they 
artificially  re-introduced  this  fish  on  parts  of  the 
coast,  whcie  it  had  become  scarce;  also  they 
introduced  the  fish  into  new  parts,  where  it  had 
not  been  common  ;  and  the  Menhaden  fishery  is 
now  quite  as  important  as  it  was  at  its  best. 

3905.  Do  you  attribute  the  renewal  of  the 
success  of  the  Menhaden  fishery  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  ? — There  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt  about  it ;  but  we  have  got  a 
much  more  definite  result  in  their  dealing  with 
another  important  food  fish  called  the  shad,  a  fish 
which  is  something  like  our  shad,  but  which  is 
much  more  esteemed  as  food.  This  fishery  had 
been  falling  off  for  a  considerable  time.  When  the 
United  States  Commission  took  it  in  hand,  they 
not  only  brought  it  back  to  its  status  on  the 
Atlantic  coast^  but  they  actually  introduced  it 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  fish  never  existed 
before  ;  and  there,  in  a  number  of  bays  and 
rivers  (the  fish  is  a  migratory  fish)  off  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  fish  is  now  fairly  common ;  so  that 
there  is  an  absolute  proof  of  the  utility  of  their 
operations. 

3906.  Then  again  the  American  shad  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  sea  fish,  is  it,  it  is  partly  a 
fresh-water  fish,  is  it  not? — Yes,  that  is  true. 

3907.  Therefore  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  the  salmonida^,  is  it  not  1 — Yes; 
it  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  oar  shad ; 
our  shad  always  spawn  in  rivers.  Then  of  course 
they  have  made  a  great  number  of  experiments 
which  have  given  negative  results,  thus  saving 
us  the  trouble  of  repeating  them,  and  exposing 
ourselves  to  the  risk  of  failure;  that  is  also 
certainly  one  benefit  which  they  have  conferred. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  must  also  say  that  the 
Americans  have  perhaps  been  a  little  too  lavish 
with  their  money  and  their  expenditure.  They 
have  one  steamer  of  385  tons,  a  first>-rate  sea- 
going vessel  which  is  entirely  fitted  for  laboratory 
work  only  ;  a  second  steamer,  the  "  Fish-hawk  " 
of  205  tons ;  and  a  most  admirable  sailing-vessel, 
the  schooner  "  Grampus  "  ;  an  expenditure  of  that 
kind  it  is  not  contemplated  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  undertake,  as  we  have  not  the  same 
extent  of  sea-board,  but  still  I  say  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  Marine  Biological 
Association,  or  whatever  board  undertakes  any- 
thing like  investigation  into  fishery  matters,  that 
they  should  have  a  vessel  properly  fitted  for  it, 
entirely  at  their  own  disposal. 

3908.  Can  you  tell  us  anything^  that  an^  of 
the  European  nations  have  done  in  this  direc- 
tion ? — I  understand  that  the  Norwegians  have 
done  a  great  deal  as  regards  the  hatching  of  fish, 
but  tlie  results  are  very  obscure;  the  Italians 
do  a  great  deal  by  rearing  young  fish  in  enclosed 
estuaries,  and  m  shaUow  water  bays ;  the 
French  have  a  great  number  of  stations  and 
laboratories,  particulary  for  the  cultivation 
of  oysters  and  mussels  on  the  coast,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  very  profitable ;  however,  I  have 
not  gone  into  this  matter. 

3909.  Do  you  think  that  the  experiment  of 
0.93. 


Chairman^  continued. 

establishing  hatcheries  is  worth  trying? — Cer- 
tainly, I  think  very  important  results  may  be 
obtained  by  it.  The  Americans  have  tried,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  cod,  and  so  have  the  Nor- 
wegians, but  the  results  have  been,  so  far,  very 
uncertain ;  they  have  done  nothing  except  to 
hatch  the  ova,  and  immediately  after  the  young 
fry  have  been  hatched,  they  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  at  places  which  were  considered 
suitable.  Of  course  it  is«quite  impossible,  to  say, 
for  a  few  years,  whether  any  beneficial  result  is 
to  be  obtained  from  that  practice ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  British  fish,  I  should  say,  that  consider- 
mg  how  very  little  we  know  of  very  important 
sea-fish,  say  for  instance,  the  red  mullet,  of 
the  propagation,  migrations  and  movements  of 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  of  the 
John  dory,  another  exceedingly  valuable  fish,  I 
think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
hatcheries  should  be  established,  wnere  such  fish 
could  be  experimented  upon. 

3910.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  young  fish 
should  be  retained  in  ponds  or  something  of  the 
sort  till  they  get  to  a  certain  size  ? — Certainly, 
and  I  think  the  English  and  particularly  the 
Irish  coasts  abound  with  inlets  which  are  ex- 
tremely suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  such  fish. 

3911.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  such 
operations  have  been  attempted  ? — Yes,  I  know 
01  one  which  was  attempted  some  40  or  50  years 
ago,  and  it  is  fuU^  on  record,  and  has  been  on 
record  for  a  long  time. 

3912.  What  is  that  ? — That  was  in  Guernsey. 
You  will  find  it  recorded  in  Yarrell's  "British  Fish." 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arnould  stocked  a 
water  of  three  or  four  acres  with  young  grey 
mullet  He  took  the  youn^  fish,  and  after  two 
or  three  years  the  mullets  had  grown,  not  only 
to  a  marketable  size,  but  to  a  larger  size  than 
such  as  are  caught  about  Guernsey.  Of  course,  a 
grey  mullet  is  not  a  very  valuable  fish,  but  still 
very  likely  those  three  or  four  acres  of  water 
yielded  Jgreater  result  than  a  farm-field  would 
have  done. 

3913.  But  also  the  grey  mullet  is  a  fish  which 
naturally  frequents  these  shallow  waters,  is  it 
not  ? — 1  es. 

3914.  The  conditions  applying  to  grey  mullet 
would  not  Quite  apply  to  the  deep  sea  fishes, 
would  it  ? — No,  we  must  make  certainly  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  fishes,  according  to 
their  habits. 

3915.  The  grey  midlet  feeds  principally  on 
weed,  does  it  not  ? — On  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

3916*.  But  largely  on  vegetable  substances, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes.  For  many  years  I  used  to 
know  a  place  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  which 
was  called  Pagham  Harbour,  near  Chichester. 
That  would  have  made  an  admirable  place  if 
enclosed,  and  it  could  have  been  enclosed  at  very 
slight  cost,  for  such  fish  as  grey  mullet,  plaice, 
flounders,  smelt,  and  particularly  sand  eels,  an 
extremely  valuable  fish  for  bait,  which  deserves 
very  much  greater  attention  than  it  has  had  at 
present. 

3917.  Then  so  far  as  hatcheries  are  concerned, 
you  would  certainly  recommend  the  experiment 
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Chairman-r-contmued. 

being  made  in  regard  to  that  particular  plan, 
would  you  ? — Yes, 

3918.  Now,  with  regard  to  artificial  propaga- 
tion at  sea,  do  you  think  anything  could  be  done 
in  that  direction  ? — I  never  was  quite  sure  why 
our  secretary  put  this  as  a  particular  heading, 
but  I  believe  he  had  in  his  mind  the  fact  that 
trawlers  very  frequently  catch  a  great  number 
of  fish  engaged  in  spawning,  which  lose  their  roe 
and  milt  on  board  ship,  and  that  efforts  to 
save  tliis  for  reproduction  might  be  made.  1 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  would  have  any 
practical  effect.  Trawlers,  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  generally  work,  wouUl 
not  be  inclined  to  save  the  spawn.  If  any 
hatcheries  should  be  established,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  vessel  specially  fitted  for 
collecting  the  spawn,  and  collecting  the  spawning 
fish.  This  cannot  be  done  ashore,  and  cannot 
be  done  by  any  kind  of  vessel  going  out.  In 
order  to  get  a  million,  or  10,000,000  or  20,000,000 
of  eggs,  it  requires  a  particular  apparatus  to  keep 
the  fish  and  to  collect  their  spawn. 

3919.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  other 
point  which  you  wish  to  speak  to? — No;  except 
that  I  would  press  upon  the  Committee  parti- 
cularly the  desirability  of  having  places  on  the 
coast  in  which  these  fishes  can  oe  reared  to 
maturity. 

3920.  That  means  to  say  really  you  think  a 
larger  expenditure  of  Government  money  should 
be  made  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

3921.  I  suppose  the  improvements  that  the 
Americans  have  made,  that  is  to  say,  the  two 
improvements  you  spoke  of,  the  improvement  of 
the  Menhaden  fish  and  the  shad  fisn,  are  due  to 
hatcheries  entirely  ?—  Quite  so. 

Major  Jones. 

3922.  You  mentioned  some  type  of  vessels 
used  for  scientific  purposes  in  the  United  States, 
do  your  remarks  apply  entirely  to  the  seaboard, 
or  to  the  inland  waters  also? — Only  the  sea- 
board ;  not  to  inland  waters,  like  the  great  lakes. 

3923.  Do  you  know  what  is  being  done  on  the 


Major  Jones — continued. 

chain  of  lakes  at  all  in  the  way  of  scientific 
cultivation  of  fish  in  the  United  States  ? — In  the 
preservation  of  sea  fish  ? 

3924.  No ;  I  am  referring  to  inland  waters, 
lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie  ? — 
No. 

3925.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was,  whether 
there  was  arrangement  and  co-operation  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  or  the  several 
states  along  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  any  arrangements  that  have  been 
made.  As  you  mention  the  vessels  particularly 
fitted  for  this  service,  I  am  reminded  of 
another  great  benefit  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  the  employment  of  a  special  vessel, 
and  that  is  their  thorough  investigation  of  the 
deep  water  all  round  the  Atlantic  Uoast ;  in  fact, 
there  is  now  not  even  a  European  country, 
where  the  fish,  deep  water  as  well  as  surface 
fish,  are  better  known  than  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Commander  BethelL 

3926.  Can  all  sea  fishes,  as  far  as  you  know 
and  as  far  as  inq^uiries  show,  hatch  artificially 
and  be  reared  artificiallv  ? — As  far  as  I  know  at 
present  they  can,  but  tnere  is  a  great  difference 
as  regards  the  vitality  or  power  of  resistance, 
which  seems  to  be  innate,  in  tne  ova ;  for  instance, 
the  ova  of  certain  species  of  vendace,  a  kind  of 
coregonus,  can  hardly  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
hatching,  while  other  species  will  not  only  freely 
hatch,  but  the  young  fry  can  be  transported  a 
long  way. 

3927.  Is  that  a  question  ot  temperature? — 
That  nobody  can  say  ;  certainly  the  temperature 
and  the  quality  of  the  water  ha^  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it. 

3928.  Are  fishes  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
like  animals,  that  is  to  say,  carnivorous  and  gfami- 
niverous  ? — No ;  there  are  very  few  fishes  which 
feed  on  vegetables  alone. 

3929.  Has  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  shown 
that  it  is  easier  to  rear  the  fish  which  feed  on 
vegetables  alone,  or  not ;  — No ;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence ;  for  instance,  the  carp  is  a  fish  extremely 
easily  reared,  and  so  is  the  pike,  fmd  those  are 
two  quite  opposite  types  of  fish  as  regards  their 
mode  of  feeding. 


Mr.  Ebnest  W.  L.  Holt,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3930.  You  are  Naturalist  to  the  Marine 
Biological  Association,  I  believe  ?— I  am  a 
naturalist,  on  the  staff  of  the  association. 

3931.  Have  you  been  recently  statiwied  at 
Cleethorpes  ? — At  Grimsby,  which  is  near  Clee- 
thorpes. 

3932.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ?— Since 
the  beginning  of  last  year. 

3933.  That  is  about  18  months  ?— Yes. 

3934.  You  have  had,  of  course,  exceptional 
opportunities  for  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  in  the  North 
Sea,  have  you  not  ? — Excellent  opportunities,  as 
far  as  concern  the  fish  that  are  landed,  but  no 
great  facilities  for  getting  to  sea  except  in  such 
nrinner  as  I  coqld  manage  by  the  aid  of  the 


Chairman — continued, 
fishermen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  go  always  to  the 
places  where  one  wishes  to  go. 

3935.  Do  you  feel  the  want  of  some  vessel 
over  which  you  could  have  control  yourself  ? — 
Very  seriously. 

3936.  But,  I  suppose  you  have  made  trips  in 
the  trawlers  working  from  Grimsby? — Yes. 

3937.  Have  you  found  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  trawlers  to  take  you  on  board  and  let  you 
see  their  operations  ?—  Yes,  they  are  extremely 
willing  to  have  me,  and  they  are  very  kind  and 
willing  to  give  information  and  help  in  every 
poBsible  way  they  can. 

3938.  But  still  there  has  been  this  advantage 
to  you  in  the  fact  that  you  have  been  obliged  to 
go  on  the  terms  that  you  have  been  able  to  make 
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Chairman — continued. 

yourself  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
trawler  at  sea  ? — Yes. 

3939.  I  do  not  mean  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  probably  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Committee,  your  opinion  is  more  useful  than  if 
jou  had  been  carrying  on  trawling  operations  of 
your  own ;  do  you  feel  yourself  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  with  regard  to  the 
depletion  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  flat  fish? — I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  there  has  been  an  immense  depletion ; 
of  course,  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  speak  to  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

3940.  From  the  evidence  that  you  have  been 
:able  to  gather,  would  you  say  that  the  outcry  is 
justified?— It  is  perfectly  justified,  I  believe; 

especially  from  what  we  are  told  on  all  hands  of 
these  eastern  g^'ounds,  about  which  we  hear  as 
having  formerly  yielded  an  immense  number  of 
large  fish :  no\*',  I  can  say  for  certain,  there  is 
hardly  a  large  fish  on  them  at  all.  I  am  talking 
of  plaice  chiefly. 

3941.  Have  you  been  on  to  these  eastern 
grounds  yourself? — I  have  not  been  to  the 
southernmost  ones  which  I  wished  to  go  to, 
because  I  could  not  get  there  for  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned.  One  can  never  tell  where  a 
^shermau  will  go  when  he  starts. 

3942.  Have  you  been  round  about  Helego- 
land  ? — I  have  not  been  on  the  grounds  south  of 
the  Horn  reef  at  all. 

3943.  From  your  own  observation  of  what 
takes  place  on  board  trawlers,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  a  large  quantity  of  immature  fish  is  taken 
by  the  trawlers  ? — Yes.  It  depends  entirely  on 
what  ground  they  are  working.  On  some 
grounds  they  take  practically  very  little  imma- 
ture fi^h  of  valuable  kinds,  and  on  other  grounds 
an  immense  quantity,  and  on  some  grounds 
practically  nothing  else. 

3944.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
prohibit  the  capture  of  these  smaller  fish  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  one  could  prevent  the  capture  of 
them  except  by  preventing  the  capture  being 
profitable  to  the  fishermen. 

3945.  I  was  coming  to  that;  do  you  think  that 
by  any  regulations  with  regard  to  mesh,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  the 
-capture  of  the  fish  ? — I  believe  certain  kinds  of 
fish  might  be  saved  in  their  immature  stages  by 
an  adjustment  of  mesh,  but  I  am  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  recommend  a  particular  adjustment 
which  would  have  the  desired  effect. 

3946.  Supposing  the  sale  and  landing  of  these 
fish  were  pronibited,  do  you  think  that  the  Jives 
of  these  fishes  would  be  saved? — Yes,  m  this 
way.  If  the  landing  of  the  plaice  under  a  certain 
aize  were  prohibited,  whicn  size  I  should  say 
should  be  13  inches,  the  lives  of  the  fish  would 
be  saved.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
fishermen's  while   to  go  over  to  these   eastern 

Sounds  to  fish   at  all.     If  he  could  not  sell 
e  small  plaice  he  gets  it  would  not  pay  him. 

3947.  Would  it  be  practicable  on  boai*d  a 
trawler  as  a  rule  to  separate  the  small  from  the 
big  fish  in  the  haul  ? — Only  in  very  short  hauls, 
I  think,  on  grounds  where  fish  are  not  speciallv 
abundant.  The  hardier  fish  might  be  separated, 
or  might  survive,  so  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
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Chairman — continued. 

separate  them,  but  the  more  delicate  ones  would 
die  rapidly,  especially  the  round  fishes. 

3948.  Do  you  know  the  sizes  that  are  sug- 
gested by  the  Fishery  Conference  ? — Yes. 

3949.  Do  you  think  that  those  limits  of  size 
suggested  by  the  Fishery  Conference  would  have 
a  satisfactory  result  if  it  were  adopted  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  any  use. 

3950.  You  think  they  would  be  of  no  use  ;  on 
what  ground  ? — Well,  to  take  the  case  of  plaice  ; 
I  see  the  conference  recognise  a  limit  of  10  inches. 
On  these  eastern  grounds  there  are  a  great 
many  plaice  over  10  inches,  and  I  think  the 
fishermen  would  still  go  over  there  and  get  all 
these  fish  ;  pick  out  the  good  ones,  and  shovel 
the  others  over  when  they  had  finished  their 
other  work,  as  is  their  habit. 

3951.  Yo  do  not  think  a  limit  of  10  inches 
would  be  sufficiently  big  to  keep  the  fishermen 
off  these  eastern  grounds,  which  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  protect  ? — Not  at  present,  certainly. 

3952.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  a 
proper  and  a  useful  size  limit  would  be? — Theo- 
retically I  should  say  the  limit  at  which  the  fish 
begins  to  spawn  is  the  useful  limit,  but  I  do  not 
say  it  is  a  practicable  one  at  all. 

3953.  W  ill  you  tell  the  Committee  what  those 
sizes  would  be  ? — Plaice  in  the  North  Sea  seem 
to  spawn  mostly  at  17  inches  for  the  first  time, 
soles  at  12  inches,  turbot  18  inches,  brill  at 
15  inches,  lemon  soles  at  12  inches,  cod  at  about 
25  inches,  and  haddock  at  about  13  inches.  But 
in  the  last  two  cases  I  have  not  completed  my 
researches. 

3954.  Would  you  recommend  any  such  limit 
to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  round  fish  at  all  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  do  much  good. 

3955.  That  has  not  been  much  suggested  to 
us.  The  suggestions  the  Committee  have  re- 
ceived have  referred  entirely  to  flat  fish  in  this 
respect? — Exactly.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
do  any  good  by  returning  trawl-caught  round 
fish  to  the  sea,  unless  there  was  time  to  go 
round  and  prick  all  their  air-bladders.  They 
coidd  be  returned  by  liners,  which  do  not  catch 
so  very  many  small  ones. 

3956.  Do  you  think  if  the  size  of  maturity 
for  spawning  be  adopted  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  saving  the  small  fish  on  these  eastern  grounds? 
— Yes,  it  certainly  would,  I  think. 

3957.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  adopting  so 
lar^e  a  size  as  that  you  would  be  greatly  inter- 
fering with  the  operations  of  the  fishermen,  would 
you  not? — Very  much  indeed,  because  there  are  a 
greatnumber  of  fish  on  other  grounds  that  areshort 
of  that  limit,  and  those  limits  are  founded  on  the 
conditions  of  the  female.  The  female  is  a  larger 
fish,  and  much  more  numerous  than  the  male,  so 
that  a  lot  of  the  fish  which  failed  to  reach  that 
size  would  probably  be  mature  males.  I  find 
when  one  gets  a  lot  of  fish  on  the  central  grounds 
in  the  North  Sea,  if  a  ^ood  many  are  below 
what  I  call  the  biological  limit,  they  mostly  turn 
out  to  be  males.  But  there  Is  always  a  sprinkling 
of  immature  fish  that  follow  the  mature  ones 
wherever  they  go. 

3958.  May  I  ask  you  whether  on  the  whole 
you  think  it  is  desirable  for  this  Committee  to 
make  any  recommendation  of  a  size  limit  at  all  ? 
— I  think  a  size  limit  of  13  inches  for  plaice 
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CAatrmaii— continued, 
would  do  a  tremendous  lot  of  good.     I  mean  to 
Bay  that  tho  facts  which  I  have  collected   seem 
to  point  to  that  as  the  limit  which  can  be  practi- 
cally  and    usefully   enforced,    that   is    for   the 

North  Sea,  /,  .  ^  u  o 

3959.  What  would  you  say  for  other  flat  tosh  r 
—The  sole,  turbot,  and  brill  are  rather  hardy 
forms,  and  I  believe  a  large  number  of  them 
would   survive    if    returned    to    the    sea    from 

Sounds  other  than  the  eastern  cround,  and  I 
ould  say,  as  they  are  extremely  scarce,  the 
highest  limit  which  is  necessary  ought  to  be 
enforced,  in  fact  the  limit  at  which  they  spawn. 

3960.  With  regard  to  the  lemon  sole,  would 
you  say  whether  there  was  any  necessity  for  a 
limit  at  all  ?— I  do  not  think  so ;  very  few  small 
lemon  soles  are  brought  to  market,  comparatively, 
and  it  is  not  a  very  numerous  fish,  or,  as  far  as 
I  know,  a  very  important  one.  It  is  a  delicate 
fish  which  would  not  easily  survive  if  returned 
after  being  caught  by  the  large  trawls. 

3961.  You  have  brought  the  Committee  speci- 
mens of  the  fish  at  these  named  limits,  have  you 

not? — Yes.  ,      j     i    • 

3962.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  depletion 
of  the  North  Sea,  which  you  believe  to  have 
taken  place?— The  continual  trawling  on  grounds 
that  are  chiefly  frequented  by  imdersized  fish,  so 
that  comparatively  few  fish  survive  to  reproduce 
their  species. 

3963.  Then  you  would  say  from  over  trawling 
probably  ?— Yes,  from  over  trawling. 

3964.  Do  you  think  any  proposal  for  establish- 
ing close  seasons  would  be  practicable  or  useful  ? 
—The  difficulty  is  that  fish  do  not  all  spawn  at 
exactly  the  same  time.  Dr.  Fowler  has  made  a 
diagram  showing  the  spawning  seasons,  which 
you  will  see  on  the  wall.  The  thick  lines  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  principal  spawning  season, 
and  the  finer  ones  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
it  Practically,  there  are  valuable  fish  spawning 
from  January  to  September. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

3965.  That  is  nine  months  out  of  twelve  ?  — 
Yes. 

Chairman, 

3966.  Do  you  think  that  interference  with,  or 
rather  a  checking  of,  the  fishing  on  these  eastern 
fishing  grounds  would  be  beneficial  to  the  North 
Sea  as  a  whole  ? — I  think  so,  certainlv,  because 
I  regard  those  grounds  as  the  nursery  from  which 
the  central  areas  of  the  North  Sea  are  recruited. 

3967.  Do  you  think  that  the  fish  migrate  as 
far  as  from  the  western  coast  of  Holland  to  the 
centre  of  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  say  the 
centre  I  mean  the  comparatively  deep  water  all 
about  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  down  towards  the 
channel. 

3968.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  migrations  of  the  fish  m  the  North  Sea  at 
all? — Yes,  to  some  extent  as  concerns  these 
eastern  grounds.  The  small  fish  always  begin 
to  disappear  from  the  eastern  grounds  towards 
the  Autumn,  and  just  about  the  6ame  time  our 
trawlers  begin  to  find  fish  corresponding  in  size 
to  the  largest  amongst  them  between  those 
grounds  and   the   Dogger,  and  I  have  always 


Chairman — continued. 

supposed  that  they  are  these  small  fish  from  the 
eastern  grounds  passing  over  to  the  Dogger. 

3969.  Are  you  able  to  trace  at  all  those 
portions  of  the  North  Sea  in  which  the  fish 
spawn? — Practically,  fish  spawn  all  over  the 
North  Sea,  except  in  the  very  shallow  water, 
but  there  are  certain  areas  where  they  appear  to 
congregate  especially  foir  spawning. 

3970.  Can  you  tell  us  those  roughly  ? — The 
plaice  spawn  a  great  deal  on  a  ground  called  the 
W  esternmost  Bough,  and  on  a  number  of  grounds 
within  a  radius  of  about  50  miles  from  the 
H  umber,  but  so  far  as  I  know  they  do  not  spawn 
at  all  close  to  the  coast  on  the  eastern  side. 
A  great  many  of  them  spawn  on  the  Dogger  and 
on  the  great  Fisher  BanK. 

3971.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  practically 
no  spawning  goes  on  within  10  miles  of  the  coast 
on  either  side  ?— Very  little,  I  should  say ;  I 
believe  off  Flamborough  Head  they  spawn  rather 
close  in — ^the  coast  is  pretty  bold  there — but  I 
am  not  certain  of  that. 

3972.  Would  your  view  be  that,  after  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  the  young  fish  find  their  way  into 
the  shallow  waters  ?— Yes ;  my  own  experience 
of  tow  netting  and  trawling  is  that  plaice,  for 
instance,  are  hatched  at  a  snort  distance  from 
shore  and  find  their  own  way  in ;  they  are 
not  entirely  brought  to  the  shore  by  the  tidal 
action. 

3973.  That  brings  me  to  the  question  of 
protecting  certain  defined  areas.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  that  at  all  is  practicable  or  desirable  ? 
— It  would  be  particularly  desirable,  I  should 
say,  and  would  be  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  the  question,  if  it  were  practicable  to 
protect  extra  territorial  waters,  but  the  stretch 
of  water  that  requires  protecting  is  extremely 
large,  and  I  imagine  that  gunboats  find  it 
difficult  to  protect  even  the  territorial  area. 
And  of  course  it  involves  international  agree- 
ment, about  which  I  can  give  no  evidence. 

3974.  Then,  on  the  whole,  I  take  it  you  speak 
rather  hopelessly  of  the  adoption  of  any  memods 
to  check  the  depletion  which  you  believe  to  have 
taken  place?— I  believe  the  enforcement  of 
the  size  limit  would  very  largely  check  the 
depletion. 

3975.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  advocate  a 
very  large  size  limit  ? — Well,  for  plaice,  which 
is,  I  think,  the  most  important,  I  advocate  a 
very  small  limit  only  (13  inches)  ;  that  is,  only 
rising  an  inch  on  the  Conference  limit  of  1890. 

3976.  It  is  vastly  larger,  is  it  not,  than  the 
limit  adopted  by  the  foreign  nations,  which  are, 
France,  7  inches;  Belgium,  7*2  inches;  and 
Denmark,  10  inches  ? — Yes. 

3977.  And  I  understand  it  is  especially  these 
shallows  on  the  foreign  shores  that  you  wish  to 
apply  the  size  limit  to,  so  that,  unless  you  get  an 
agreement  with  the  foreign  nations  with  regard 
to  the  size  limit,  you  would  do  very  little  good^ 
would  you  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  destruction  is  done  by  our  own  boats,  or 
by  foreign  vessels  trading  to  our  own  markets ; 
and  I  think  the  remedy  should  be  applied  at 
home  in  preventing  the  things  being  disposed  of* 
I  fancy  that  woiud  check,  of  course,  our  own 
boats,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  check  foreign 
enterprise  in  that  direction. 

3078.  Do 
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3978.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  an 
awful  outcry  amongst  British  fishermen  at  the 
prohibition  of  sale  of  plaice  under  13  inches? 
— Not  by  the  North  Sea  fishermen,  I  think. 
There  mifirht  be  an  outcry  by  some  of  them. 

3979.  Only  the  last  day  we  were  here  we 
heard  from  one  of  the  witnesses  that  in  St. 
Andrew's  Bay  there  was  an  enormous  number  of 
plaice  caught,  which  ran  from,  I  think,  about 
^  to  12  inches? — Yes. 

3980.  And  fish  which  found  a  very  ready 
market  ? — I  fancy  those  are  disposed  of  in  Scot- 
land, but  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

3981.  But  you  could  not  make  a  size  pro- 
hibition like  that  applicable  only  to  a  certain 
part,  could  you  ? — It  seems  to  me  tliat  is  almost 
necessary. 

3982.  Would  you  propose  that  this  prohibition 
of  size  should  apply  only,  say,  to  Hull  and 
Grimsby  ? — Not  only  to  Hull  and  Grimsby,  but 
to  all  the  ports  to  which  the  vessels  fishing  the 
North  Sea  trade. 

3983.  Then,  may  I  put  it  in  this  way  :  that 
you  would  make  it  apply  only  to  deep-sea 
trawlers?  I  think  not,  because  there  are  a 
great  number  of  small  fish  on  our  own  coast 
which  fishermen  disturbs 

3984.  Then,  I  understood  you  to  say,  rather 
that  you  would  leave  St.  Andrew's  Bay  alone  ? 
^ — I  was  not  thinking  of  Scotland ;  I  was  thinking 
only  of  England  at  the  time.  I  understood  the 
control  of  such  matters  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  for  their  own  country. 

3985.  Not  the  size  limit ;  that  would  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

3986.  That  would  involve  the  stopping  of  the 
landing  of  the  fish,  would  it  not? — xes. 

3987.  You  could  not  do  it  merely  by  stopping 
the  sale,  could  you,  if  you  applied  it  to  only  one 
part  of  the  country  ? — i^o,  I  think  not. 

Chairman. 

3988.  With  regard  to  other  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  fish  supply,  have  you  given  any 
attention  to  the  question  of  hatching,  or  not  ? — I 
have  studied  hatching  a  mreat  deal,  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  but  I  have  never  had  any 
opportunity  of  making  experiments  on  a  practical 
scale. 

3989.  And  you  could  not,  therefore,  give  an 
opinion  whether  such  experiments  were  likely 
to  be  successful  or  not  I  do  not  mean  as  to  the 
hatching  out  of  the  fish,  but  as  to  replenishing 
the  fisheries  afterwards,  could  you  ? — I  believe 
if  suitable  rearing  ponds  could  be  provided,  in 
order  that  the  fish  might  be  reared  to  a  size, 
when  to  some  extent  they  could  take  care  of 
themselves,  great  good  could  be  done  ;  but  i  am 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  mere  hatching  of  a 
fish  in  an  aquarium  is  any  better  than  allowing 
him  to  batch  himself  in  the  sea ;  he  is  no  better 
off  when  he  is  turned  out  than  he  would  be 
under  natural  conditions. 

3990.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  these 
young  fish  alive  until  they  had  got  to  a  size  to  take 
care  dE  themselves  ?— -It  has  been  done  in  Nor- 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued, 
way,  in  the  case  of  the  cod,  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Dannevig,  and  if  he  has  done  it,  I  do  not  see 
why   other   people   should   not.     I  have   never 
made  any  attempt  to  rear  fish  myself  to  a  large 


size. 


Mr.  Heneage. 


3991.  If  I  understand  you  arisjht,  ycu  think 
some  good  might  be  done  if  fish  were  prevented 
being  sold  under  the  sizes  which  you  suggest  ? — 
Yes. 

3992.  Rut  looking  at  the  sizes  that  have  been 
resolved  upon  from  time  to  time  by  sea  fisheries 
conferences,  and  by  the  National  Sea  Fisheries 
Protection  Association,  do  you  think  any  good 
would  be  done  by  stopping  the  sale  of  the  fish  at 
the  sizes  they  agreed  upon  ? — No,  I  think  not 
In  the  case  of  the  sole  and  the  lemon  sole,  some 
little  good  might  be  done,  because  the  sizes  fixed 
upon,  happened  by  chance  to  be  near  the  biolo- 
gical ones  ;  but  in  the  case  of  turbot  and  brill,  I 
see  no  use  at  all  in  the  size  they  propose.  It 
leaves  the  matter,  so  far  as  Gnmsby  is  con- 
cerned, exactly  in  statu  quoy  because  thev  never 
land  any  turbot  or  brill  under  12  inches  there. 

3993.  It  does  not  matter  where  it  is  landed  so 
long  as  it  is  caught,  does  it  ? — No. 

3994.  And  therefore  you  think  it  would  not 
stop  the  depletion  of  the  sea  if,  at  the  great 
fishing  ports,  fish  below  a  certain  size  was  pre- 
vented from  beinor  landed  and  sold,  the  sizes 
being  those  which  nave  the  general  approval  of 
the  trade  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  are 
too  low,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  pliice. 

3995.  And  you  do  not  think,  do  you,  that  it 
would  be  any  use  stopping  the  catching  of  fish 
at  certain  months  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
different  times  at  which  they  spawn,  unless  you 
did  it  for  the  whole  time,  as  shown  by  that  mapi 
say,  from  January  to  July  or  August? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  so 
long  as  that. 

3996.  What  is  the  least  time  which  you  think 
would  be  effectual? — From  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  end  of  May  would  do,  I  think, 
a  great  deal  of  good ;  but  it  would  be  necessary 
to  suspend  all  trawling  operations  altogether. 

3997.  Then  that  would  make  it  absolutely 
necessary,  would  it  not,  to  suspend  trawling 
operations,  and  lay  up  the  boats  for  one-third  of 
the  whole  year?— Yes. 

3998.  Do  you  believe  that  the  fishing  trade 
could  be  carried  on  under  those  conditions  with 
any  prospect  of  remuneration  to  those  employed 
in  it  ? — 1  do  not  believe  it  could  ;  but,  of  course, 
I  am  not  a  judge  of  trade  matters. 

3999.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  know,  you  do 
not  believe  that  fishing  operations  could  be 
carried  on  with  any  prospect  of  remuneration 
with,  say,  a  close  time  of  four  months  ? — No. 

4()00.  Therefore,  does  not  that  render  that 
proposal  entirely  impossible  ? — I  think  so. 

4001.  Then  may  I  coaielude  that,  in  your 
opinion,  it  is  useless  to  stop  the  sale  of  fish  unlesa 
we  go  to  a  very  much  larger  size,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  useless  to  attempt  to  make  a  close 
time,  because  it  would  render  fishing  unremu*- 
nerative  and  impossible  ? — In  my  opinion,  to 
enfi»rae  the  Conference  size  limit  would  do  little 
or  no  good ;  and  to  enforce  a  close  season  for 
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spawning  fish  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  anj 
eiFect  on  their  8pawnin<r  would  involve  stopping 
the  trade. 

4002.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  neither  of 
those  propositions  is  possible  ? — No. 

4U03.  Have  you  any  alternative  proposition  to 
make  ? — The  proposition  I  made  was  to  slightly 
raise  the  sizes  of  the  fish,  and  especially  to  raise 
the  size  of  plaice  from  10  to  13  inches  ;  because 
I  believe  that  by  so  doing  we  should  entirely 
keep  the  trawlers  off  the  grounds  where  they  do 
most  harm. 

4004.  You  woidd  raise  the  size  of  fish  from 
about  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
trade  are  willing  to  agree  to,  would  you  ? — I 
should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  even  if  they 
were  only  willing  to  raise  the  size  of  one  fish, 
namely,  the  plaice.  I  believe  a  plaice  would  pro- 
tect all  the  other  kinds  on  those  groimds,  because 
there  are  not  enough  of  the  others  to  render  it 
worth  while  for  the  boats  to  go  and  fish  on  those 
grounds  if  you  eliminate  the  plaice  under  13 
mches. 

4005.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  raising 
the  fish  to  what  I  believe  to  be  an  impossible 
limit  in  the  view  of  the  trade,  is  there  any  other 
proposition  which  you  coidd  make  I — I  do  not 
know  of  any.  I  think  some  good  might  be  done 
in  the  case  of  round  fishes,  by  adjusting  the  mesh 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  them  to  escape.  I 
have  been  making  a  number  of  experiments  with 
meshes  which  are  not  yet  complete.  If  one  can 
devise  a  method  by  which  the  mesh  could  be 
kept  open,  I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  the  immature  fishes,  but  it  will  not  affect 
Sat  fishes  to  any  marked  extent. 

40U6.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  some 
evidence  whicn  was  given  by  the  Scotch  witnesses, 
of  a  desire  to  extend  the  lunits  of  the  territorial 
waters  to  nine  or  ten  miles  ;  if  so  have  you  any 
opinion  on  that  question  ?—  It  depends  so  entirely 
on  what  coast  you  are  dealing  with.  The  terri- 
torial limit  is,  so  to  speak,  not  a  natural  one,  it 
depends  entirely  on  whether  the  coast  shoals 
gradually  or  is  bold.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
distance  from  the  land  at  all,  but  of  depth  of 
water.  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  Scotch  coast, 
where  the  Fishery  Board  people  have  been 
making  observations,  it  would  be  useful  to  extend 
such  limits. 

4007.  Supposing  a  ten-mile  territorial  limit 
was  agreed  upon  by  international  agreement, 
would  not  the  English  trade  suffer  more  than  the 
foreign  trade  in  carrying  on  their  fishing  opera- 
tions?— I  suppose  it  would,  because  it  would 
keep  them  ofrwiis  eastern  coast,  whereas  there  is, 
practically,  nothing  to  catch  vnthin  ten  miles  of 
their  own  coasts  in  most  places. 

Commander  BethelL 

4008.  You  hare  made  some  investigations  into 
the  particular  conditions  of  the  Humber,  have 
you  not? — Yes. 

4009.  Would  you  tell  us  wbat  food  fish  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  Humber  ? — Chiefly  plaice 
and  whiting,  cod,  soles,  and  lemon  soles,  and  a 
few  turbot  and  brill. 

4010.  Of  a  decent  size,  or  small  ? — All  smalL 

4011.  Are    they   marketable? — There   are  a 


Commander  Bethell — continued. 

good  many  marketable,  but  flat  fish  are  markets- 
able  at  about  7  inches. 

4012.  Is  the  Humber  a  breeding  place  for 
these  fishes  much  ? — It  is  not  at  all  a  breeding- 
place. 

4013.  Do  the  young  when  hatched  come  into 
the  Humber  much  ? — Young  plaice  come  in  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  dabs  also,  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

4014.  In  what  months  do  they  come  in  ? — 
They  seem  to  drop  in  at  almost  all  months  of  the 
year,  but  the  bulk  of  the  plaice  appear  in  the 
early  summer. 

4015.  I  see  that  February,  March,  and  April,, 
is  the  spawning  time.  Would  the  young  plaice 
come  into  the  Humber  especially  in  Alarch, 
April,  and  May,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — 
The  earliest  I  find  the  young  is  in  April. 

4016.  Are  the  young  fish  destroyed  much  by 
the  fishermen  in  the  Humber  ? — They  are  des- 
troyed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  men  who  work 
shrimp  seines. 

4017.  Do  the  other  fishermen  who  do  not 
especially  fish  for  shrimps  and  prawns  destroy 
the  young  fish  in  large  quantities? — No. 

4018.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  destruction  of 
fish   takes  place  in    the    Humber,  is    due    ta 
shrimpers  and  prawners,  is  it  not  ? — Not  in  any 
way  to    the    prawners;    they   practically   hurt 
nothing. 

4019.  Then  to  the  shrimpers,  is  it  not  ? — The 
shore  shrimpers  catch  a  great  many,  and  the 
seine  men  destroy  a  great  many. 

4020.  Is  there  a  large  shrimping  industry  in 
the  Humber  ? — Not  very  large. 

4021.  Do  you  consider  the  destruction  of  these 
small  fish  by  these  shrimpers  is  of  a  serious  and 
material  character  ? — I  think  it  is  ;  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  perfectly  wanton  destruction. 

4022.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  shrimpers?— Very 
small  plaice,  and  a  certain  number  of  soles,  too, 
and  a  few  turbot  and  brill,  congregate  on  the 
extreme  margin,  in  company  with  the  shrimps, 
and  the  shrimp  shove  net  is  a  wide  net,  which 
the  man  pushes  along  the  bottom,  and  collects, 
shrimps  and  small  fish  indiscriminately.  They 
are  then  put  in  a  basket,  and  some  of  the  men 
who  work  the  shove  net  sort  the  fish  and  throw 
them  away  into  the  water.  Some  do  not  sort^ 
their  catch  at  all  until  they  get  home.  The 
shrimp  seine  men  pitch  everything  into  a  box> 
and  never  think  of  sorting  it  imtil  they  get  home^ 
80  that  all  the  small  plaice  they  catch  are  des* 
troyed. 

4023.  Up  to  what  depth  do  they  catch  shrimps  ? 
— They  go  in  about  as  deep  as  a  horse's  belly. 

4024.  Do  not  shrimps  li\e  in  much  deeper 
water  ?— Yes,  but  they  do  not  trawl  for  shrimps 
very  much  in  the  Humber;  they  mostly  trawl 
for  prawns. 

4025.  Do  the  prawns  live  in  such  deep  water 
that  the  trawling  for  them  does  not  touch  the 
small  immature  flat  fish? — Yes,  it  only  affects  the 
immature  flat  fish  very  slightly. 

4026.  What  depth  of  water  do  prawns  live  in? 
They  seem  to  be  most  abundant  m  the  Humber 
between  2\  and  10  fathoms. 

4027.  Do  not  these  small  plaice,  and  so  on,  go 
there  ? — They  mostly,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence 
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ence,  prefer  the  shallower  parts  of  the  river,  the 
extreme  margin. 

4028.  Then  at  any  rate  do  you  say  whatever 
harm  is  done  is  done  by  the  shrimpers,  and  not 
by  the  prawn  fishers^  and  that  you  are  doubtful 
whether  the  amount  of  harm  which  is  done  is  not 
very  great  ? — I  look  on  the  amount  of  harm  done 
as  very  great;  practicallv,  I  suppose  it  is  not 
very  great,  because  the  mdustry  is  not  a  very 
large  one,  but  I  think  it  is  serious.  I  have  given 
the  figures  of  the  catch  by  one  of  these 
shrimpers. 

4029.  When  you  talk  of  being  serious,  do  you 
consider  that  tJie  amount  of  small  fish  that  are 
destroyed  is  serious  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
fish  that  are  reared  in  the  Humber  ? — I  think  it  is. 

4030.  Do  you  think  some  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  to  stop  that  if  possible  ? — I  think  so,  if  it 
was  possible  by  any  means  to  make  the  men  re- 
turn the  fish  to  the  water  at  once,  the  men  would 
be  no  sufferers. 

4031.  They  simply  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
do  it  now,  do  they  ?  ~  Some  of  them  do  not, 
especially  the  seine  men. 

4032.  Are  there  any  round  fish  caught  in  the 
Humber  ? — Yes ;  a  great  quantity  of  small  whit- 
ing and  cod  in  some  years.  They  are  principally 
caught  by  the  prawn  trawlers,  but  they  are  not 
injured,  as  far  as  I  can  find. 

4033.  Do  they  throw  them  back  ? — Yes.  I 
have  made  experiments  on  the  vitality  of  the 
round  fish  caught  in  that  way,  and  I  find  com- 
paratively few  of  them  are  necessarily  killed  by 
being  trawled. 

4034.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  fiat  fish,  is 
it  ? — Flat  fish  are  even  less  injured  ;  but  so  very 
few  of  them  are  caught 

4035.  I  thought  the  plaice  were  injured  so 
much  by  the  nets  ? — Not  by  the  phrimp  trawl. 
The  shrimp  trawl  is  necessarily  down  for  a  very 
short  time,  on  account  of  the  intricate  navigation 
of  the  Humber,  that  there  is  never  any  great 
weight  of  fish  or  other  matter  in  the  trawl,  so 
that  they  do  not  suffer  much  from  pressure.  I 
have  found  them  extremely  hardy  on  taking 
them  to  the  aquarium  afterwards.  I  have  some 
that  have  been  alive  about  eight  months  now. 

4036.  Does  the  Humber,  in  your  judgment, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  supply  of  fish  to 
the  coasts,  and  to  the  waters  round  the  country  ? 
— ^I  believe  it  does. 

4037.  That  is  to  say  that,  although  the  fish  do 
not  spawn  there,  the  young  fish  come  in  at  some 
time,  remain  in  a  certain  time,  and  then  work 
their  way  out  into  the  deeper  waters  ? — I  think 
so.  I  think  the  Humber  and  neighbouring 
shallow  waters  supply  all  the  in-shore  grounds, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  fishermen,  where  plaice 
are  found. 

4038.  When  they  have  got  their  haul  of 
prawns,  how  do  the  men  treat  them  ? — They  first 
clear  out  all  the  fish  and  rubbish  and  then  riddle 
them  over  the  vessel's  side,  pass  them  through  a 
sieve. 

4039.  Is  that  with  the  object  of  letting  prawns 
of  a  certain  size  escape  ? —  Partly  that,  and 
partly  because  they  do  not  want  the  little  ones ; 
It  is  to  get  rid  of  the  little  ones ;  they  are  no 
use,  and  they  like  them  to  go  back  into  the 
water. 
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4040.  Are  you  connected  at  all  with  the  North 
Sea  Oyster  Fisheries  Board  ? — No  ;  I  did  some 
work  for  them  last  year,  but  I  have  no  other 
connection  with  them. 

4041.  They  have  established  a  close  time  for 
shrimps  on  the  Humber,  have  they  not  ? — Yes, 
for  the  shrimp  trawlers. 

4042.  And  that  period  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended, has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4043.  In  your  judgment  was  it  reasonal)le  and 
wise  to  extend  that  period,  or  not  ? — I  think  it 
was. 

4044.  There  is  no  injury  being  done  at  present, 
is  there  ? — None  that  I  know  of ;  I  have  not 
been  able  to  observe  any  injury. 

4045.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fisher- 
men along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  ? — No. 

4046.  Or  of  their  operations  and  industries  ? — 
No;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own. 

4047.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  opera- 
tions are  being  now  carried  on  at  the  laboratory 
at  Cleethorpes  in  the  way  of  scientific  experi- 
ment ? — Some  fish  are  being  kept  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  rate  of  g^wth,  and  from  time  to  time 
efforts  have  been  made  to  hatch  fish;  and  I 
carry  on  investigations  with  reference  to  economic 
fisheries,  but  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  hatching,  because  the  place  is  unsuited  for  it. 

4048.  What  have  you  got  there;  some  ^anks? 
— Yes. 

4049.  Tidal  tanks  ? — No,  they  are  not  tidal  ; 
it  is  a  small  aquarium,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
water  is  kept  up  by  a  gas  engine,  but  it  is,  un- 
fortimately,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  cheap 
tripper,  which  rather  prevents  one  doing  any 
work  there. 

4050.  Cannot  the  cheap  tripper  be  excluded  ? 
— No  ;  hft  pays  for  it. 

4051.  To  come  and  see  the  place  ? — Yes  ;  the 
thing  is  kept  up  rather  largely  by  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  tripper.  It  belongs  to  the  Marine 
Fisheries  Society,  and  they  kindly  allow  me  to 
use  the  premises  for  such  purposes  as  1  can  make 
use  of  them. 

4052.  Have  you  got  any  results  that  are 
likely  to  be  useful  from  the  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  at  Cleethorpes  ? — In  the 
way  of  fish  hatching  ? 

4053.  Either  in  the  way  of  fish  hatching  or  in 
examinations  that  you  have  made  in  the  habits  of 
fish  ? — I  think  so.  All  the  work  on  which  my 
opinion  as  to  the  size  at  which  maturity  was 
reached  was  done  at  Cleethorpes,  and  all  the 
work  which  I  have  published  in  these  journals 
has  been  carried  on  there  too. 

4054.  The  evidence  on  which  these  writings 
are  founded  is  more  from  Cleethorpes  than  what 
you  have  got  from  accompanying  the  trawlers, 
and  so  on,  is  it? — No.  I  get  my  material 
partly  on  edhiore,  and  work  it  up  at  Cleethorpes 
m  a  laboratory  there. 

4055.  Is  it  your  opinion,  after  considerable 
experience,  that  more  money  could  be  usefully 
spent  in  developing  the  laboratory  at  Clee- 
thorpes ? — Not  as  a  hatchery. 

4056.  Do  you  think  that  money  could  be  use- 
fully spent  in  trying  to  develop  hatcheries  on 
the  coas^t  ? — I  think  so  on  the  coast,  but  not  so 
far  up  the  estuary. 

4057.  Where  would  you  establish  hatcheries  ? 
BBS  — I  do 
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Commander  £efAe//— continued. 

^I  do  not  know  the  coast  very  well,  but  I 
believe  Filey  Brigg  is  a  suitable  place,  thongh  I 
do  not  know  it  personally. 

4058.  You  were  engaged,  were  you  not,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  in  connection  with 
some  inquiry  that  was  held  there  ? — Yes,  I  was 
assistant  naturalist  to  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society 
Survey  of  the  western  fishing  grounds. 

4059.  How  long  ago  was  that? — Two  or  three 
years  ago. 

4000.  What  were  thev  inquiring  into  specially 
then? — They  were  trying  to  find  new  fishing 
grounds,  and  find  out  methods  by  which  the 
existing  fisheries  could  be  developed. 

4061.  Had  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  existing  ones  were  .  being  depleted  ? — No  ; 
very  little  fibhmg  was  done  at  the  time  we  went 
there  in  the  existing  fisheries. 

4062.  Did  you  establish  any  results  on  that 
occasion  which  are  useful  in  connection  with  the 
North  Sea  fisheries? — Chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  the  conditions  in  the  North 
Sea.  The  conditions  of  the  coast  are  rather 
different;  it  is  a  bold  rocky  coast  with  deep 
water  close  in,  and  on  the  North  Sea  coast  the 
declivity  is  extremely  gradual,  and  there  is  no 
deep  water  at  all  anywhere  near  it. 

4063.  There  are  more  shallows,  are  there  not, 
on  which  they  fish  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  grounds  you  could 
actually  call  shallows ;  they  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  banks  by  the  Irish  fishermen,  which  means 
not  a  rising  ground  so  much  as  a  patch  of  clear 
ground. 

4064.  But  they  are  generally  in  shallower 
water,  are  they  not  ? — In  comparatively  shallow 
water,  but  the  water  is  not  usually  more  shallow 
than  the  water  in  the  surrounding  area. 

4065.  We  have  had  evidence  from  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  have  been  called  here,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  small  fiat  fishes  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  North  Sea,  and  I  rather  think 
you  state  in  one  of  your  papers  that  you  are 
rather  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  migration  of 
the  fish  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
North  Sea,  do  you  not  ? — I  may  have  said  so,  I 
do  not  recollect  it ;  certainly,  I  ao  not  think  that 
fish  cross  so  much  from,  one  side  of  the  sea  to  the 
other  as  they  cross  from  one  side  to  the  central 
regions. 

4066.  Do  you  think  the  east  side  of  the  sea, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  much  more  inhabited,  by 
these  small  fishes  than  the  west  side  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

4067.  Then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a 
supply  must  come  across  in  some  way,  would  it 
not  ? — Indirectly,  I  should  say,  all  this  eastern 
side  supplied  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  to  a 
large  extent,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  a  fish 
which  hatches  on  the  eastern  side  swims  straight 
across  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  habit  of  fish  at 
alL  I  believe  the  silver  pits,  where  soles  some- 
times congregate  in  great  quantities  in  the  winter, 
are  largefy  supplied  from  the  eastern  coast. 

4068.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  in 
Bridlington  Bay  ?— No. 

4069.  Or  at  Flamborough? — I  have  been 
trawling  off  Flam  borough  Head  in  a  Grimsby  boat. 

4070.  Bridlington  Bay  is  left  open  for  trawlers, 
is  it  not  ? — I  believe  so. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

4071.  Have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  about  the 
protection  of  enclosed  areas.  I  think  you  said 
m  your  evidence  that  that  would  be  the  most 
nerfect  method  ?— Yes;  but  I  think  itwould  be 
aifificult  to  carry  it  out  on  a  sufficient  scale  to 
yield  any  appreciable  result. 

4072.  Do  you  mean  you  would  have  to  close 
so  much  ? — Yes. 

4073.  The  chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board 
suggested  the  North  Sea  might  be  divided  into 
areas,  parts  of  which  might  be  closed  at  different 
seasons  of  the  vear  ;  do  you  think  that  would  do 
any  good  ? — I  have  never  considered  the  matter  ; 
I  do  not  see  that  it  is  altogether  practicable.  I 
think  it  would  do  good  to  close  certain  grounds 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  grounds  where  there 
is  a  very  large  destruction  of  small  fish;  you 
might  close  them  until  the  summer. 

4074.  Would  not  that  be  met  by  the  extension 
of  the  territorial  limit  of  10  or  12  miles,  which 
was  also  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Boaid? — I  do  not  think  10  or  12  miles 
would  be  far  enouo^h  ;  the  fish  appear  to  extend 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  on  the 
eastern  side. 

4075.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  pro- 
hibition or  regulation  of  certain  methods  of 
fishing,  and  the  other  subiects  referred  to,  to 
make?— I  do  not  think  I  have  any  suggestions 
to  make  which  have  not  been  already  discussed. 

4076.  Are  there  any  further  suggestions  you 
would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Humber  ? 
— It  occurs  to  me  that  if  hatching  operations 
should  be  established  at  any  time,  that  the  young 
flat  fish,  when  turned  out,  would  find  their  way 
to  the  shallow  water,  and,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, would  be  instantly  destroyed  by  the 
shrimp  seiners.  It  seems  to  me  that  tJiat  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  speaking  of  hatching  operations. 

Commander  BethelL 

4077.  With  regard  to  that,  would  the  time 
when  the  shrimpers  tire  at  work  be  the  time 
when  these  fish  come  in,  mostly  ? — Yes  ;  the 
shrimps  and  the  small  flat  fish  are  unfortunately 
rather  similar  in  habitat. 

4078.  It  would  be  difficult,  would  it  not,  to 
make  any  rule  by  which  you  could  ensure  the 
shrimpers  returning  these  small  fish  ? — It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  enforce  any  law  made  on  the 
subject,  I  should  say.  .  .  m    • 

4079.  Prohibition  of  sale  would  have  no  effect 
upon  them  naturally,  would  it? — No. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

4080.  With  regard  to  the  limiting  the  size  of 
the  flat  fish,  would  the  limit  you  suggest  of 
13  inches  for  plaice  and  12  inches  and  18  inches 
for  soles  and  turbot  suit  both  the  southern  waters 
and  the  North  Sea? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
my  own  ol  the  southern  waters ;  but  I  believe  it 
would  not  suit  them  as  far  as  plaice  are  con- 
cerned. 

4081.  Would  you  want  a  higher  limit,  or 
what? — I  think  the  plaice  are  altogether  smaller 
in  the  southern  waters,  just  as  they  are  alto- 
gether larger  in  the  Iceland  waters. 

4082.  But  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in 
having  a  different  limit  in  different  waters,  would 

there 
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Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

there  not  ?  —  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  almost  necessary 
that  the  two  districts  should  be  discriminated  in 
that  way. 

4083.  The  men  who  are  trawling  the  North 
Sea  might  go  and  land  their  fish  in  the  southern 
districts,  might  thej  not  ?  —  Practically  that 
would  only  be  possible  in  the  case  of  steam 
trawlers,  and  I  fancy  the  sailing  trawler  would 
take  care  the  steam  trawler  md  not  get  that 
advantage  over  him.  I  believe  the  most  efficient 
policemen  in  cases  of  that  sort  are  those  fishermen 
themselves^  who  are,  for  some  reason^  not  in- 
clined to  break  the  law. 

Major  Jones. 

4084.  You  have  heard  Professor  Lank  ester 
say>  have  you  not,  that  owing  to  their  want  of 
knowledge,  fishermen  mistake  abnormally  small 
fish  and  fish  of  other  species  for  the  young  of  a 
particular  species? — That  is  so. 

4085.  But  still,  take  for  example  plaice,  there 
is  a  Tery  large  quantity  of  young  plaice  practi- 
cally ruined  oy  being  caught  when  they  are  too 
young  really  to  be  of  much  value  for  good,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes ;  the  fishermen  make  no  mis- 
take about  plaice ;  it  is  mostly  in  the  case  of  a 
small  species  of  sole. 

4086.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  in 
respect  of  the  catch  of  immature  fish  ? — 1  do  not 
see  how  you  can  prerent  them  being  caught, 
unless  you  close  the  areas  in  which  it  is  done,  or 
prohibit  their  sale. 

4087.  You  said  something  in  respect  of  short 
hauls;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  short  hauls,  the 
large  percentage  of  the  immature  fish  would  live 
if  thrown  overboard  ? — Yes ;  on  certain  grounds 
near  our  own  coasts,  the  bottom  is  very  rough, 
and  the  fishermen  necessarily  work  short  hauls, 
and  I  know  of  men  who  habitually  pick  out  all 
the  small  fish  they  get,  and  throw  them  over- 
board before  attending  to  the  other  items  of  the 
catch. 

4088.  Do  they  do  that  now  ? — Some  of  them. 

4089.  Have  vou  any  idea,  in  your  own  mind, 
whereby  the  short  haul  could  be  made  com- 
pulsory ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  enforced 
without  a  policeman  on  each  boat. 

4090.  You  seem  to  disapprove  of  a  size  limit, 
unless  that  size  in  respect  of  plaice,  for  example, 
is  13  inchtss? — My  reason  is  this:  there  are 
practically  no  fish  above  13  inches;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  great  many  above  10  inches. 
Now  if  these  men  were  to  be  allowed  to  sell  fish 
down  to  10  inches  they  would  continue  to  fish 
where  they  do  now,  they  would  pick  out  all  the 
fish  over  10  inches,  and  the  rest  would  simply 
be  wasted  instead  of  utilised.  They  make  longer 
hauls  in  these  eastern  grounds,  because  the 
ground  is  smooth  and  open,  and  they  catch  a 
very  large  quantity  of  fish  in  a  haul  as  I  under- 
stand, and  probably  a  large  number  of  the  fish 
are  dead  when  they  actually  come  on  board. 

4091.  So  that  they  would  die  in  your  opinion, 
and  would  be  wasted  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so. 

4092.  Are  you  in  favour  of  promoting  popular 
scientific  lectures  in  connection  with  the  colleges 
or  otherwise,  at  the  centres  of  fisheries?— I  think 
it  is  advisable  to  teach  the  fishermen  a  little 
natural   history.     There    are    certainly  several 
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things  which  it  would  be  useful  for  them  to 
know,  but  I  should  say  the  lectures  would 
require  to  be  very  simple,  and  if  you  tried  to 
teach  them  a  great  deal  you  would  be  doina:, 
probably,  not  much  good.  There  are  certain 
points  on  which  they  ought  to  be  instructed  for 
their  own  benefit. 

4093.  Do  you  approve  of  the  idea,  if  it  can  be 
made  practicable  ? — Yes. 

4094.  What  class  of  boat  do  you  recommend, 
if  you  have  formed  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
for  police  and  scientific  purposes  ? — I  should  say 
a  boat  about  the  size  of  a  steam  trawler,  and 
capable  of  steaming  about  11  or  12  knots,  and 
fitted  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  sheltered 
accommodation  for  carrying  on  scientific  observa- 
tions. I  have  no  particular  views  on  the  matter, 
but,  from  having  been  to  sea  a  good  deal, 
I  notice  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  good 
shelter  for  carrying  on  one's  work.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  \^ork  on  deck  with  the  sea  breaking 
over  one. 

4095.  You  have  no  concrete  idea  about  this, 
and  have  no  particular  kind  of  thing  in  your 
mind,  have  you  ? — No. 

4096.  Did  you  give  the  Chairman  your  views, 
in  respect  of  the  meshes  that  you  would  recom- 
mend, after  the  experiments  you  have  been 
making  ? — I  am  not  prepared  yet  to  recommend 
anything  absolutely,  out  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
inadvisaUe  to  extend  the  size  of  the  mesh.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  do  any  good  in  that  way. 

Commander  BethelL 

4097.  Why  not? — Because  it  does  not  in  any 
way  prevent  the  net  closing  as  it  does  now, 
unless  you  carry  it  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
run  the  risk  of  losing  adult  fishes  of  yaluable 
kinds. 

4098.  Does  not  the  trawl  rope  constantly 
slack,  so  that  the  mesh  is  opened  sometimes  ;  that 
is  rather  my  experience? — It  must  be  so,  to 
some  extent,  but  still  in  a  large  mesh  trawl  on 
very  clean  ground  you  sometimes  get  a  good 
number  of  small  fish  that  could  have  swam 
three  or  four  abreast  throu^rh  the  mesh  if  it  had 
been  in  any  way  opened.  I  have  tried  the 
square  mesh  against  the  ordinary  diagonal  one^ 
and  that,  of  course,  does  keep  open  a  great  deal 
more;  but  the  disadvantage  is,  you  require 
exactly  double  the  thickness  of  twine  to  stand 
the  same  strain  as  the  ordinary  mesh,  and  that  is 
a  serious  consideration  for  the  trawlers. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

4099.  You  said  you  had  not  concluded  or  per- 
fected your  experiments,  did  you  not  ? — I  have 
not  concluded  them,  because  I  have  not  found  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  have 
some  ideas  which  I  want  to  work  out,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  a  boat  in  which  to  do  it.  Of 
course  one  cannot  expect  the  fishermen  to  allow 
you  to  conduct  experiments  on  their  boats^ 
because  it  is  not  profitable  to  them. 

'  4100.  Still  my  experience  on  the  Lancashire 
coasts  is,  certainly,  that  they  would  welcome  a 
proposal  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  mesh 
and  the  material,  so  long  as  it  could  be  kept  open 
to  let  the  small  fish  escape.  It  would  be  rather 
to  their  advantage,  would  it  not,  than  otherwise  ? 
B  B  4  — I  think 
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Colonel  Cotton-Jodi  ell — continued. 
— I  think  80,  but  they  cannot  afford    the  loss 
incident   to  carrying   on   experiments  on   their 
vessels  instead  of  catching  iish,  and  we  have  no 
boat  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

4101.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  sole, 
turbo t,  and  brill  being  hardy  fish,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  would  survive  a  trawl  ?— Yes. 

4102.  Assuming  an  ordinary  trawl  on  the  east 
side  where  the  bottom  is  sandy,  of  six  hours, 
what  percentage  of  immatiu'e  sole,  do  you  sup- 
pose, would  survive  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4103.  Have  you  not  made  any  experiments  as 
to  that  ? — I  was  unable  to  make  experiments,  I 
was  delayed  by  illness,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
from  carrying  out  experiments  which  I  wished 
to  lay  before  this  Committee,  but  I  could  collect 
such  evidence,  and  hand  it  in  to  the  Committee 
at  a  later  date,  if  necessary. 

4104.  With  regard  to  the  limit  of  size,  the 
limit  you  propose  for  plaice  is  purely  inter- 
national, the  rest  of  the  limits  you  propose  have 
reference  to  the  biological  conditions,  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

4105.  You  said  you  thought  plaice  would  carry 
the  rest? — I  think  so. 

4106.  That  does  not  represent  the  mature 
female,  but  it  represents  the  size  which  you 
think  would  be  practicable,  I  understand  ? — Yes, 
it  does  happen  to  represent  about  the  size  of  the 
mature  male,  but  that  is  a  coincidence. 

4107.  Did  you  hit  upon  that  size  because  from 
practical  experience  you  think  that  will  be 
effectual? — Because  I  find  the  greater  number 
of  fish  landed  from  those  grounds  are  less  than 
13  inches.  I  have  the  figures  here  showing  the 
total  nimibers  of  plaice  landed  in  a  month  with 
the  numbers  above  13  inches  and  below. 

4108.  Are  you  going  to  hand  that  in  ? — Yes, 
I  will  hand  it  m.     {The  Table  was  handed  in). 

4109.  With  reference  to  the  close  seasons,  we 
had  some  evidence  from  a  ^entlebian  who  spoke 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  that  although  no 
doubt  you  are  qmte  correct  in  saying  a  very  long 
close  season  will  be  necessary  to  entirely  protect 
the  spawning,  yet  such  a  close  season  as  a  month 
would  be  of  considerable  value,  and  would  very 
much  increase  the  amount  of  spawn  shed  in  the 
North  Sea ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — No  doubt 
with  the  species  that  happened  to  be  spawning 
then. 

4110.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  then,  to  have, 
for  example,  the  month  of  February  for  plaice, 
which  would  be  about  the  best  month  to  take, 
and  the  month  of  June,  say,  for  soles,  during 
which  time  you  could  prohibit  the  sale  of  them  r 
— That  would  mean  that  you  return  fish  of  those 
.particular  kinds  in  different  months. 


Mn  Robert  Price — continued. 

4111.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  particular 
fishing  grounds  you  get  a  fish  of  one  particular 
kind  in  a  very  large  majoritv  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  fish  outside  the  Dutch  coast 
unless  the  men  were  allowed  to  sell  soles,  or  off 
the  Dogger  Bank  unless  they  were  allowed  to  sell 
plaice  ? — There  are  a  vast  number  of  haddock 
off  the  Dogger  Bank  ;  the  fish  are  so  mixed. 

4112.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  practical 
proposition  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  not,  because  so 
many  fish  might  be  destroyed,  although  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  sold. 

4113.  I  gathered  from  Professor  Lankester's 
evidence  that  he  did  not  consider  the  scientific 
knowledge  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  scientific 
witnesses  to  absolutely  recommend  legislation, 
considering  the  difliculties  of  the  subject  ? — No. 

4114.  Is  it  your  own  feeling  that  you  would 
prefer  to  investigate  further  before  giving  any 
recommendation  ? — I  could  only  point  to  the 
facts  that  I  have  observed,  and  give  my  opinion 
as  to  what  the  drift  of  them  appears  to  be.  On 
a  matter  of  legislation  a  scientist  cannot  expect 
to  be  a  judge. 

4115.  But  you  can  form  your  own  ideas  as  to 
what  means  might  be  taken,  cannot  you  ?~  Yes. 

4116.  Do  I  understand  you  would  really, 
before  definitely  recommending  or  giving  us 
your  opinion  that  a  state  of  thinus  existed  which 
required  legislation,  prefer  having  further  in- 
vestigation ? — It  seems  to  me  that,  as  far  as  the 
North  Sea  i«  concerned,  it  would  be  advantageous, 
if  any  legislation  can  be  devised,  to  have  it  soon. 

4117.  Do  you  think  the  conditions  are  sufiici- 
ently  thoroughly  understood  ? — I  believe  so.  At 
least  we  have  evidence  of  the  great  destruction 
now  going  on,  and  of  the  depletion  that  is 
always  increasing. 

4118.  Do  you  think  you  have  suflicient 
evidence  of  the  habitat  of  the  fish  to  enable  one 
to  judge  of  the  advisability  of  a  closed  area? — I 
think  so,  undoubtedly. 

Commander  Bethel/. 

4119.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  depletion  of 
fish  in  the  North  Sea  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
steam  trawlers  ? — I  do  not  know  it  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  steam  trawlers,  I  fancy  the  sailing 
trawlers  would  have  depleted  it  almost  equally, 
only  in  proportion  you  would  have  to  allow  about 
six  sailing  trawlers  for  one  steam  trawler. 

4120.  Of  course  there  is  a  tremendous  ease 
given  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  calms,  and  so 
on,  when  sailing  trawlers  are  operating,  is  there 
not  ?  —  Yes. 

4121.  Do  you  propose  to  extend  your  investi- 
gations along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  ? — I  intend 
to  when  opportunity  occurs. 
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Thursday,  Xbth  June  1893. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

Mr  Harry  Foster. 

Mr.  Furness. 

Major  Jones. 


Mr.  Kearlej. 
Mr.  Mallocic. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 


Mr.  MARJORIBANKS,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ernest  W.  L.  Holt,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4122.  You  have  one  or  two  papers  which  you 
would  like  to  hand  in,  I  think,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Committee? — Yes.  (^The  paj^ers 
were  handed  in.) 

4123.  Do  you  also  desire  to  make  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  record  of  some  fishing  opera- 
tions on  board  of  one  trawler  ? — Yes.  This 
record  was  kept     by  the  crew  of  the    steam 


Chairman — continued. 

trawler  on  the  Schiermonnikoog  and  Bprkum 
grounds  in  May  1893.  In  13  hauls,  141  baskets 
of  plaice  were  caught.  Of  these,  93^  baskets 
contained  fish  from  7  to  about  13  inches,  which 
were  landed  at  Grimsby ;  40  j  baskets  of  fish,  fro  n 
4  to  7  inches,  were  thrown  overboard,  being  too 
small  for  market. 


Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham,  m.a.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4124.  Abe  you  one  of  the  assistant  naturalists 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  ? — Yes. 

4125.  Your  field  of  work,  I  belieye,  has  been 
on  the  South  Coast  ? — Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth. 

4126.  How  long  have  you  been  making  observ- 
iitions  in  that  district  ? — Since  the  year  1887. 

4127.  Were  you  acquainted  with  that  district 
»  before   that  at   all  ? — Very   slightly  ;    scarcely 

at  all. 

4128.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  information  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  a  falling-off  in  the  catches  of  fish  and  the 
fish  supply  generally  on  the  South  Coast  ? — That 
is  rather  a  complicated  question.  On  the 
Plymouth  grounds  proper,  which  are  close  to 
Plymouth,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eddy- 
stone,  I  am  told  by  the  fishermen  and  fish  traders 
that  there  has  been  a  diminution,  chiefly  in  soles ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  say  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  lemon  soles,  and  that  there  has  been 
no  great  decrease  generally.  Then  the  Plymouth 
trawlers  fish  also  on  the  Mounts  Bay  grounds, 
which  are  to  the  south  of  the  Wolf  Bock  oflF  the 
coast  of  Mounts  Bay,  some  distance  out,  in 
between  30  and  40  fathoms  of  water.  Those 
grounds  have  become  less  productive  in  soles  to 
a  certiun  extent.  Then  there  is  also  another 
ground  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  between 
Trevose  Head  and  Land's  End.  Those  grounds 
have  only  been  worked,  I  think,  for  about  six 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

years  at  the  utmost,  and  they  have  been  worked 
very  largely  by  east  coast  boats,  and  to  a  less 
extent  by  Plymouth  boats.  At  first  they  sup- 
plied a  great  number  of  soles,  which  to  a  certam 
extent  have  fallen  ofll 

Commander  Bethell. 

4129.  Have  you  steamboats  fishing  there? — 
No  steamboats  that  I  am  aware  of  have  fished 
there. 

Chairman. 

4130.  Speaking  generally,  would  you  be  of 
opinion,  from  the  evidence  which  you  have  been 
able  to  collect,  that  there  has  been  such  a  deple- 
tion of  the  fishinff  grounds  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  as  to  justify  legislative  interference  ? 
— I  think  that  would  depend  on  the  legislative 
interference  proposed. 

4131.  Does  it  justify  any  legislative  inter- 
ference in  the  first  inst0.nce,  do  you  think? — 
I  am  not  sure  that  any  legislative  interference 
would  aid  in  replenishing  the  grounds.  At  least, 
that  would  depend  on  the  legislation  proposed  as 
a  remedy. 

4132.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  are  doubt- 
ful whether  Parliament  could  do  anything  by 
regulations  or  otherwise  to  improve  the  fishing 
on  the  South  Coast  ? — I  shoula  like  to  be  askea 
about  the  destruction,  or  wasteful  destruction,  of 
small  fish. 

C  C  4133.  I  will 
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[  Continued. 


Chairman  -continued. 

4133.  I  will  ask  you  that,  but  I  want  in  the 
first  place  to  get  an  answer  to  the  questions  I 
have  put.  I  want  to  know  whether  we  should 
be  justified  in  taking  it  that  you  have  grave 
doubts  whether  any  tiood  can  be  done  by  legisla- 
tive interference  by  Parliament?—  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  in  those  general 
terms.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can.  I  could  give 
particulars  of  things  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
remedied.  I  have  very  grave  doubts,  if  I  may 
answer  the  question  in  that  way,  whether  any 
inteiference  with  the  fishing  of  trawlers  in  the 
extra-territorial  waters  could  be  of  any  benefit 

4134.  So  far  as  extra-territorial  waters  are 
concerned,  do  you  think  Parliament  would  leave 
the  fishermen  to  themselves  ? — Yes. 

4135.  But  with  regard  to  the  territorial 
waters,  do  you  think  that  there  are  regulations 
which  might  be  made,  and  which  would  be  of 
service  ? — Yec«,  I  think  so  ;  but  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  they  can  only  be  made 
by  the  local  committee,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  law. 

4136.  But  Parliament  has  power  to  override 
local  committees.  What  are  the  particular 
points  with  regard  to  fishing  in  territorial  waters 
to  which  you  think  Parliament  should  direct  its 
attention  ? — There  is  a  destruction  of  undersized 
fish  by  seines  and  shrimpers,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  is  not  very  exten* 
sive ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brixham  it 
has  been  long  the  custom  to  fish  in  shallow  ter- 
ritorial wasters  by  small  trawlers,  who  do  not  go 
very  far  away  from  their  own  ports. 

4137.  Sailing  boats  ? — Yes,  sailing  boats ; 
and  I  have  evidence  that  they  destroy  a  large 
number  of  undersized  plaice ;  but  you  may  be  aware 
that  theDevon  Committee  has  already  promulgated 
bye-laws  to  prevent  them  fishing  in  a  great  part 
01  the  territorial  waters  at  all. 

4138.  With  these  small  trawls? — Yes,  with 
these  small  trawls. 

4139.  Is  that  regulation  cheerfully  accepted 
by  the  fishermen  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  I  think 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to  it,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  submitted  to  at  present, 
although  the  bye-law  has  not  vet  come  into  force. 
I  understand  the  trawlers  of  iBrixham  and  Ply- 
mouth, although  they  opposed  it  at  first,  have 
submitted  to  it  as  cheerfully  as  they  can.  They 
have  accepted  the  fact  that  it  will  come  into  force 
without  organising  any  further  opposition. 

4140.  W  hen  will  it  come  into  force  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  it  is  still  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  I  believe. 

4141.  Is  it  rather  with  regard  to  prohibiting 
certain  modes  of  fishing  that  you  think  we  should 
interfere? — I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  propose 
legislation,  but  I  could  suggest  the  measures 
which  I  think  would  be  efiective.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  way,  as  far  as  that  neighbour- 
hood is  concerned,  is  to  put  a  stop  to  trawling  in 
territorial  waters. 

4142.  Would  you  prohibit  all  trawling  in  terri- 
torial waters  ? — Yes,  all  trawling  for  fish  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

4143.  All  beam  trawling  do  you  mean? — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  would  prohibit  shrimping  abso- 
lutely. 


Chairman — continued. 

4144.  Would  you  prohibit  horse  trawls? — 
There  are  not  any  on  the  South  Coast ;  I  have 
never  seen  any.  There  are  small  seines  which 
are  very  destructive.  My  idea  is  to  prohibit  the 
trawling  of  large  boats  with  trawls  of  over 
25-feet  beam  which  are  intended  to  catch  fish  in 
territorial  waters.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
destruction  of  fish  by  other  modes  of  fishing- 
could  be  prevented  without  prohibiting  the 
fishing  altogether  absolutely^  by  imposing  a  size 
limit  and  having  penalties  imposed  for  the 
destruction  of  those  which  were  not  marketable. 

4145.  Would  you  propose  to  impose  this  size 
limit  with  regard  to  fishing  in  territorial  waters 
only,  or  would  you  apply  it  to  fish  caught  in 
extra  territorial  waters? — No,  in  territorial 
waters  only. 

4146.  Then  may  I  ask  again  how  you  would 
enforce  any  such  regulation  as  to  prohibitinir  the 
sale  and  landing,  or  the  capture  of  small-sized 
fish  in  territorial  waters,  and  yet  allow  these 
small-sized  fish  to  be  caught  in  extra-territorial 
waters  ? — I  think  it  is  easy  in  any  port  or  village 
where  fish  are  landed  to  find  whether  they  are 
landed  from  big  trawlers  or  from  boats  engaged 
in  other  modes  of  fishing. 

4147.  Then,  do  you  seriously  propose  to  this 
Committee  that  the  big  trawler  should  be  allowed 
to  catch  undersized  fish,  and  that  the  smail  long* 
shore  fishermen  should  be  prohibited  from  doing 
so? — No,  not  exactly  that,  because  my  ex- 
perience is  that  in  extra-territorial  waters  the 
undersized  fish  are  not  caught  on  the  South 
Coast. 

4148.  None  ? — I  have  a  paper  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer. 

4149.  I  should  like  first  to  ask  you  what  limit 
of  size  do  you  think  would  be  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  South  Coast,  taking  the  various 
sorts  of  fish? — The  average  size  at  which  the 
plaice  spawns  on  the  Soutn  Coast  I  find  to  be 
12  i  inches.  This  appears  at  page  2  of  the  sum- 
mary of  evidence  offered  by  the  Biological 
Association,  and  the  basis  of  it  is  to  be  found  on 
page  17  of  the  paper  marked  D,  which  shows 
the  examination  of  the  fish  during  the  spawning 
period,  showing  that  none  are  immature  when 
more  than  14  inches  in  length,  and  none  are  mature 
under  9  inches,  very  few  females  under  1 1  inches.  ' 

4150.  Do  you  think  for  plaice  124  inches 
would  be  a  proper  size  ? — Yes. 

4151.  Wnat  size  would  you  say  for  the  sole  ? 
— Twelve  inches* 

4152.  What  for  the  turbot  ?  — About  18 
inches.  I  have  not  examined  a  great  number  of 
turbot,  but  I  think  18  inches  would  be  about  the 
average  size  at  which  they  spawn. 

4153.  Do  you  also  tell  us  that  on  the  South 
Coast  the  trawler  does  not  catch  any  plaice 
under  12  J  inches,  any  soles  under  12  inches,  or 
any  turbot  under  18  inches? — No.  If  you  will 
reier  to  D,  page  18,  you  will  find  from  the 
plaice  that  I  have  examined  from  trawlers  I 
have  not  estimated  the  percentage  under  12 
inches,  because  that  was  not  in  any  proposition 
published.  But  under  10  inches,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  fish  trade,  the  destruction  I  find 
tx)  be  about  8  per  cent,  by  the  big  trawlers.  It 
was  six  out  of  70  examined,  which  is  equal  to 

8  per 
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CAatriTtan— continued. 

8  per  cent;  whereas  I  find  from  the  plaice 
landed  from  seines  by  the  Saltash  men,  on  ex- 
amining a  total  number  of  39,  they  were  all 
immature,  and  all,  except  one»  under  10  inches. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

4154.  Were  those  landed  by  the  seines?  — 
Yes. 

Chairman. 

4155.  But  still,  do  you  not  think  that  if  you 
are  going  to  impose  a  size  limit  for  any  particular 
class  of  fish,  that  that  size  limit  should  apply 

fenerally,  and  not  specially  only  to  one  class  of 
shirmen  ? — The  reason  I  do  not  think  so  is, 
that  if  a  limit  is  imposed  on  the  deep  sea  trawlers 
it  would  not  be  carried  out  My  experience  of 
trawlers  is  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  throw 
the  fish  overboard  alive,  and  that,  in  most  cases, 
if  they  tried  to  do  it,  it  would  be  impossible. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fishermen  who 
£sh  with  seines  and  shrimp  nets  are  compelled  to 
throw  the  fish  back,  they  will  throw  them  back 
all  alive.  They  are  not  obliged  to  destroy  them ; 
the  mode  of  fishing  does  not  kill  the  fish. 

4156.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  a  practical  man, 
that  a  body  of  fishermen  would  stand  by  quietly 
and  see  landed  by  big  trawlers  a  class  of  fish 
which  they  themselves  are  prohibited  from 
landing?  —  The  number  landed  by  the  big 
trawlers  would  be  extremely  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  their  total  catches ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  compensation  would  be  very  obvious, 
viz.,  that  the  big  trawler  is  not  allowed  to  fish  in 
territorial  waters  at  all.  The  big  trawler  would 
be  subject  to  the  restriction  as  to  where  he  is 
allowed  to  fish,  and  the  inter-territorial  man 
would  be  subject  to  the  restriction  as  to  the  size 
of  fish  he  is  allowed  to  catch. 

4157.  Yet  to  take  a  return  which  was  given 
by  your  colleague,  Mr.  Holt,  this  morning,  out 
of  141  baskets  of  plaice  caught  and  landed  at 
Grimsby,  he  tells  us  authoritatively  that  93^ 
basket*  contained  fish  of  from  7  to  13  inches  and 
40^  baskets  of  fish  from  4  to  7  inches  were  thrown 
overboard,  being  too  small  for  market  That  is 
your  own  colleague's  description  of  the  catches 
on  board  a  trawler  ? — There  is  nothing  surprising 
as  to  that,  because  the  eastern  side  of  the  North 
Sea  is  a  ground  presenting  special  conditions.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  South  Coast. 

4158.  But  still  it  shows,  does  it  not,  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  small  fish  are  caught  by 
the  trawlers? — In  that  particular  place.  Your 
questions,  I  thought,  referred  to  Plymouth  just 
now. 

4159.  But  how  can  Parliament  impose  a  size 
limit  such  as  is  now  proposed  by  you  if  it  does 
not  make  it  universal  to  all  the  fishermen  round 
the  kingdom  ? — May  I  point  out  that  the 
imposition  of  a  universal  limit,  such  as  10  inches, 
would  not  prevent  the  fishing  on  the  eastern 
grounds,  but  would  only  increase  the  destruction  ; 
that  is  to  say^  cause  the  fish  to  be  killed,  and  not 
brought  to  market ;  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  that 

4160.  But  your  proposal  is  to  propose  a  limit 
on  one  class  of  fishermen,  and  that  the  poorer 
class  of  fishermen,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  done 
already  by  the  Lancashire  conomittee. 

4161.  However^  your  proposal  is  that  in  the 
territorial  waters  on  the  South  Coast  a  limit  of 
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size  should  be  placed  on  plaice,  sole,  and  turbot, 
and  in  that  pfyrticular  alone  should  a  limit  of 
size  be  imposed  in  that  part  of  the  countryv 
Now  do  you  think  that  anything  can  be  done 
by  way  of  regulating  the  size  of  mesh  of  these 
nets? — I  think  it  is  not  very  practicable  to  do  so^ 
because  the  fishes  diflfer  so  much  in  their  maxi- 
mum and  average  size,  and  the  size  at  which  they 
reach  maturity.  A  size  of  mesh  which  would 
allow  certain  soles  to  escape  would  not  be  of 
any  very  great  benefit  to  turbot,  the  young 
turbot  would  not  escape. 

4162.  With  regard  to  round  fish,  would  you 
propose  any  restriction? — No,  I  do  not  wish  to 
propose  any  restriction  as  to  round  fish,  because 
I  have  not  found  that  it  is  possible  to  return 
round  fish  to  the  sea^  after  they  are  captured^ 
alive^ 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

4163.  Do  you  limit  your  restriction  to  these 
three  fish  and  the  territorial  waters? — Which 
fish? 

4164.  The  plaice,  sole,  and  turbot  ? — And  brill. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  restriction  on  the  size  of  lemon 
soles,  because  I  find  they  are  not  taken  in  terri- 
torial waters  at  all. 

Chairman. 

'  4165.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  at 
all  in  the  way  of  fixing  close  seasons  ?—  For  all 
trawling  ? 

4166.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  proposal  as  to 
fix  close  seasons  during  the  spawning  time,  or  ap 
other  times,  is  practicable  as  far  as  the  South 
Coast  is  concerned  ? — I  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  fix  any  close  season  for  beam  trawling  in  the 
open  sea  at  nil. 

4167.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  terri* 
torial  waters? — I  think  1  should  prefer  to  leave 
it  open  to  consideration  in  territorial  waters, 
whether  certain  grounds  might  not  be  closed 
altogether,  or  certain  kinds  of  fishing  entirely 
stopped,  but  I  would  not  suggest  that  as  a  general 
proposition.  I  think  there  should  be  regula- 
tions for  special  places  under  special  considerar 
tions. 

4168.  Do  you  think  powers  ought  to  be  given 
to  special  district  committees  to  close  at  their 
discretion  parts  of  the  territorial  waters  against 
any  or  all  sorts  of  fishing  ? — Against  any  or  all, 
just  as  they  think  nece^sarv. 

4169.  Would  you  give  them  the  fullest  power 
in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

4170.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard 
to  the  spawning  grounds  on  the  South  Coast  ? 
—  I  have  not  found  that  the  spawning  grounds 
are  very  definitely  limited,  but  they  are 
generally  limited  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  fish.  I  find  that  plaice  spawn  nearer  the 
shore,  in  sllallower  water,  than  lemon  soles ;  and 
I  find  on  grounds  such  as  those  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  the  south  of  the  Wolf 
Kock,  where  soles  are  usually  plentiful,  that 
the  soles  that  are  caught  there  in  March  and 
April  are  nearly  all  spawning. 

4171.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
practicable  to  adopt  any  rules  or  regulations  to 
preserve  spawning  fish,  do  you? — No;  I  have 
not  heard  of  anything  or  thought  of  anything 
which  would  make  that  practicable. 
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4172.  Do  you  think  that  anything  in  the  way 
of  fish  culture  would  be  practicable  on  the  South 
Coast? — Yes,  certainly;  I  think  it  would  be 
practicable,  and  ought  to  be  tiied  far  more  than 
it  has  been. 

4173.  For  what  kinds  of  fish  ?— For  all  kinds 
of  fiat  fish  and  a  great  many  round  fish.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  fi»h  which  cannot  be  hatched 
artificially  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  difiSculty 
with  soles  which  does  not  occur  with  other 
species,  but  I  think  it  is  a  difiSculty  which  might 
be  got  over.  There  is  a  diflSculty  in  fertilising ; 
the  males  are  plentiful  enough,  but  it  is  difiScult 
to  fertilise  the  eggs  artificially  at  sea.  But  I 
believe  that,  under  proper  conditions,  very  likely 
the  soles  could  be  kept  in  captivity  until  they 
spawn.     I  think,  however,  it  would  be  advisable 

*  not  only  to  hatch  the  fish  and  turn  the  fry  out, 
but  to  rear  them.  I  have  been  making  for  years 
experiments  in  rearing  young  fish,  and  this  year 
I  nave  succeeded  better  than  I  have  before  in 
feeding  the  young  fish.  I  did  not  rear  any  on 
account  of  an  accident,  but  they  fed  heartily  for 
about  ten  days,  and  seemed  to  be  growing  quite 
normally.  1  think  that  with  proper  and  sufiicient 
means,  and  a  proper  place,  it  would  be  quite 
feasible  to  rear  young  fish  from  the  egg  upwards, 
and  either  to  replenish  the  grounds  or  rear  them 
for  the  market  ns  in  a  farm. 

4174.  Would  jou  think  that  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  Sea  Fisheries  Conference  would 
be  of  any  use  on  the  ^outh  Coast  ? — The  standard 
of  12  inches  for  turbot  and  brill,  10  incheu  for 
plaice,  and  11  inches  for  lemon  soles,  do  you 
mean  ? 

4175.  Yes. — Leaving  out  the  lemon  sole,  I 
think  those  standards  would  have  the  effect  I 
have  already  suggested.  1  hey  would  have  very 
little  eflect  on  the  large  beam  trawlers.  Twelve 
inches  for  soles  would  affect  them  more  than  the 
others.  The  12  inches  for  turbot  would.  I  think, 
affect  them  not  at  all.  The  ten  inches  for  plaice 
would  cause  them  to  reject  about  8  per  cent,  of 
the  plaice  they  catch.     That  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

4176.  The  average  is  ten  inches  for  soles,  is  it 
not  ? — Then  that  would  affect  them  still  less.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  that  recommenda- 
tion is  rather  remarkable  about  lemon  soles, 
because  the  lemon  sole  is  a  much  smaller  fibh 
than  the  plaice,  and  spawns  at  a  much  lower 
size  on  the  South  Coast,  and  yet  the  limit  is 
placed  higher. 

Major  Jones. 

4177.  You  told  us  that  the  quantity  of  fish 
caught  has  not  diminished  ? — I  should  like  to 
say  with  regard  to  that  that  I  have  nut  collected 
any  statistics  privately  on  my  own  account,  but  I 
have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  statistics 
which  are  oflBcially  published,  and  which  are  in 
this  paper  D.  I  should  like  to  suggest  ttat  in 
order  to  get  any  accurate  information  as  to  the 
productiveness  of  particular  grounds  we  must 
have  more  detailed  statistics  than  we  have  here. 
I  should  like,  also,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  a  separation  I  made  in  the  ofiScial 
statistics,  which,  I  think,  is  very  surprising, 
between  drift  net  fish  and  bottom  fish.      That 
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will  be  found  on  pages  D  4  and  D  5^  and  for  the 
total  of  all  coasts  you  will  refer  to  D  2.  This  drift 
net  fishing,  I  should  explain,  means  that  I  have 
simply  taken  out  the  special  figures  for  mackerel,, 
heriings,  and  sprats  on  the  East  Coast,  and,  oiv 
the  other  coast  pilchard  as  well.  I  have  added 
these  together  as  drift  net  fish,  and  they  show  a 
considerable  diminution,  whereas  the  remainder^ 
which  consists  chiefly  of  trawled  fish,  shows  an 
increase  in  the  years  from  1886  to  1892. 

4178.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  the  quantity 
is  not  diminished,  is  the  average  smaller  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  say  ? — I  have  no  evidence  that 
it  is. 

4179.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is,  or  that  it  i» 
not  ? — I  have  not  an  opinion  upon  it.  I  have 
not  worked  at  the  subject,  as  I  say,  from  a 
statistical  point  of  vieip^ ,  myself.  I  have  simply 
taken  the  statistics  that  are  published. 

4180.  What  is  the  source  of  your  statistical 
information  ? — The  statistics  and  memoranda  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

4181.  What  percentage  of  immature  fish 
thrown  overboard  would,  in  your  opinion,  live? 
— I  think  of  the  trawled  fish  thrown  overboard 
very  few  of  the  small  plaice  would  survive,  and 
rather  more  of  the  soles,  but  not  all.  CM  the 
turbot  many  might  survive,  but  what  I  wish  ta 
point  out  about  it  is  that  the  fishermen,  in  my 
experience,  having  been  out  on  trawlers  a  great 
deal,  do  not  attend  to  the  fish  very  often  until 
they  have  been  some  long  time  on  deck,  especially 
in  rough  weather,  and  when  the  trawl  is  torn* 
They  leave  the  fish  lying  in  a  heap  for  some  time 
before  they  pick  them  out,  and  then  it  would  be 
much  too  late  to  throw  them  overboard.  Thea 
if  they  were  compelled  to  throw  them  overboard 
there  would  be  no  means  of  seeing  that  they 
threw  them  overboard  at  the  right  time,  and  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  spend  time  in  taking- 
care  they  did  not  throw  away  what  they  might 
keep  than  in  taking  care  to  keep  the  fish  alive 
which  they  had  to  throw  away. 

4182.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  short  haul» 
the  percentage  which  would  live  would  be  a  large 
percentage ;  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
about  that  ? — The  shorter  the  haul  the  larger 
the  percentage  that  would  survive,  certainly. 

4183.  Have  you  anything  of  a  practical  nature 
to  suggest  with  a  view  to  saving  the  lives  of  these 
imnature  fish  ? — My  suggestion  is  simply  that 
the  trawlers  in  the  extra  territorial  waters  should 
not  be  compelled  to  throw  the  fish  overboard  at 
all.     I  think  it  would  not  be  a  practical  measure. 

4184.  Then  I  understand  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  giving  almost  absolute  power  of  control 
to  local  bodies  ? — As  far  as  the  territorial  waters- 
are  concerned. 

4185.  Do  you  know  at  the  present  moment 
that  they  have  power,  but  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Certainly. 

4186.  Are  you  in  favour  of  giving  these  bodies 
absolute  control  without  the  veto? — No,  I  think 
the  veto  should  be  maintained.  I  think  the 
central  body  should  undertake  investigations,  and 
be  composed  largely  of  experts. 

4187.  And  that  their  jud^ents  should  be 
passed  upon  scientific  inquiry  into  the  question  ? 
— Yes,  1  think  when  the  Board  of  Trade  make» 
an  inquiry  it  should  not  confine  itself,  as  it  is^ 
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oblio:ed  to  do  now,  by  its  present  constitution,  to 
hearing  oral  evidence,  but  should  send  experts  to 
examine  the  question  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  by  making  a  survey  of  the  grounds  that  had 
to  be  considered  and  the  mode  ot  fishing  that  was 
in  question. 

Commander  BethdL 

4188.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  instruc- 
tion amongst  these  fishermen  would  have  a  good 
eifect  in  inducing  them  in  their  own  interests  to 
be  more  careful  about  the  way  in  which  they 
throw  overboard  the  immature  fish  which  are 
taken  ?— Yes  ;  certainly  I  think  it  is  very  desir- 
able they  should  have  instruction  in  the  practical 
natural  history  of  the  fishes. 

4189.  Have  you  renmrked  any  indications  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  fishermen  to  receive 
such  instruction  ? — Yes ;  I  have  given  lectures 
in  Essex  and  in  Plymouth,  and  although  in 
Plymouth  the  eagerness  was  not  very  great, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  interest  shown  by 
the  fishing  class'^s.  In  Essex  the  interest  was 
very  keen  indeed,  and  my  lectures  were  alwayd 
well  attended  by  fishermen. 

4190.  I  suppose  your  lectures  dealt  with 
practical  science  ? — Certainly,  a  simple  history 
of  the  fish,  its  breeding  and  growth,  its  food, 
feeding,  and  the  places  where  the  various  stages 
occur  described  in  such  a  way  that  fishermen 
could  understand  it  without  special  education. 

4191.  I  suppose  fishermen  are  remarkably 
ignorant  about  fishing,  are  they  not  ? — They  are 
Ignorant  about  fish.  They  believe  the  wildest 
stories  and  disbelieve  the  commonest  facts. 

4192.  You  said  just  now  that  the  spawning 
ground  for  the  different  fishes,  you  think,  are 
different,  and  that  different  fishes  do  not  spawn 
on  the  same  ground? — There  is  a  difference 
with  regard  to  the  depth,  and  distance  from 
shore,  but  I  have  not  found  any  definitely  limited 
spawning  ground  for  any  particular  kinds  of 
fish. 

4193.  Which  of  the  flat-fish  spawn  in  the 
shallow  waters  ? — Flounders  and  plaice.  Soles 
spawn  in  rather  deeper  water,  ana  lemon  soles 
furthest  off. 

4194.  A  witness  has  told  us  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  spawn  which  had  not  been  fertilised  at 
se^.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  it 
might  easily  happen  that  the  spawn  might  not 
be  fertilised  ? — That  is  only  in  dealing  with  the 
spawn  artificially. 

4195.  You  said  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
fertilising,  did  you  not  ? — In  fertilising  it  arti- 
ficially. 

4196.  We  were  informed  that  fishermen  do  it 
at  the  request  of  scientific  gentlemen  without 
any  difiSculiy  ? — In  most  cases  they  can,  but  not 
in  the  case  of  soles.  But  that  does  not  imply 
that  any  soles  eggs  are  unfertilised  in  natural 
conditions  when  left  in  the  sea. 

4197.  Do  soles,  like  plaice  when  they  are  out  of 
the  egg,  come  into  the  shoal  waters?— I  have 
found  a  certain  number  of  young  soles,  some  only 
as  large  as  my  finger  nail,  when  they  are  only 
just  transformed  from  the  pelagic  or  floating  con* 
dition,  in  shallow  water,  but  only  in  small  num- 
bers. They  are  also  taken  in  comparatively 
small  numbers  in  shrimping.     I  have  a  paper  here 
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by  Mr.  Holt,  which  has  been  placed  before  the 
Committee,  and  I  should  like  to  refer  to  it  as  to 
the  proportion  of  young  soles  and  young  plaice 
which  are  taken  in  inshore  waters.  In  this  paper 
A.,  page  387,  there  is  an  account  of  the  fish  taken 
in  one  tide  by  the  shore-net  shrimping,  and  the 
plaice  are  896,  IJ  to  4^  inches  long,  and 
common  soles  only  four.  That  is  about  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  are  usually  found  in  the 
shallow  water,  and  I  gather  from  that  that  the 
young  soles  cannot  be  exclusively  confined  to 
shallow  water,  as  the  plaice  usually  are. 

4198.  There  is  no  doubt  that  quite  young 
plaice  are  confined  to  shallow  water  ? — Yes. 

4199.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Chair- 
man just  now,  I  think  there  was  a  little  confusion 
in  talking  about  the  territorial  and  extia- 
territorial  waters,  because  you  said  that  you  had 
excluded  the  North  Sea  altogether  in  your 
answers  ? — Yes,  because  the  great  destruction  of 
plaice  on  what  the  fishermen  call  the  eastern 
grounds  takes  place  in  extra- teiTitorial  waters, 
and  the  proposals  made  for  restriction  were 
chiefly  to  prevent  that  destruction.  It  is  clear, 
I  think,  from  the  evidence  that  such  a  limit  as 
10  inches  for  plaice  will  not  prevent  the  Hsher- 
men  fishing  there,  and  will  only  cause  them  to 
return  the  smaller  fish,  which  in  most  cases  will 
not  be  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  much 
higher  limit,  such  as  14  inches  for  plaice,  were 
suggested,  it  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  the 
South  Coast,  as  it  would  exclude  then  50  per 
cent,  of  the  plaice  taken  on  the  South  Coast. 

4200.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
has  been  put  in  evidence  by  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, that  although  the  fish  on  the  North  Sea 
banks  has  decreased  enormouslv,  and  perhaps  in 
the  eastern  waters  on  the  South  Coast  they  have 
hardly  diminished  appreciably  ? — I  have  not  any 
figures  which  show  the  decrease  in  the  North 
Sea.     I  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

4201.  1  think  every  witness  who  has  spoken 
to  the  point  has  said  that  on  the  Dogger  and 
thereabouts  the  fish  are  practically  fished  out,  so 
far  as  marketable  fish  are  concerned  ? — That  is 
scarcely  correct  as  to  soles.  The  weight  of  soles 
landed  on  the  East  Coast  in  1892  was  as  great  as 
in  any  year  except  1886  and  1887. 

4202.  It  is  true  the  weight  is  as  ^reat,  but  the 
size  of  the  individual  fish  has  become  so  extraor- 
dinarily small.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
witnesses  from  the  South  Coast  said  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  weight  or  size  of 
the  fish  ? — That  is  what  I  am  told.  I  have  no 
information  to  give  upon  that,  except  to  say 
that  these  things  should  not  be  left  to  the  evi- 
dence of  fishermen,  but  should  be  ascertained 
and  recorded  in  an  accurate  way. 

4203.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  no 
steam  trawling  on  the  waters  to  which  you  have 
referred? — I  think  it  is.  There  have  been 
steam  trawlers,  and  there  are  now,  fishing  at 
Plymouth,  but  it  is  their  custom  to  go  a  long^ 
way  to  sea  right  to  the  coast  of  the  Bay  oi 
Biscay. 

4204.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  this  ex- 
traordinary difference  may  be  due  to  steam, 
trawling  or  not  ? — No ;  I  am  not.  I  have  not 
much  information  about  that.  I  should  like  to- 
point  out  that  we  have  not  any  figures  as  to  the 
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increase  of  steam  trawling,  or  decrease  of  sailing 
trawling  which  one  can  much  use. 

4205.  What  part  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? — 
T  am  speaking  of  the  numoers  of  boats  and 
tonnage  published  in  the  annual  statement 
of  navigation  for  £ngland  and  Wales,  and  the 
only  figures  we  have  concerning  steam  fish- 
ing vessels  is  a  table  of  those  registered  under 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  and  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Acts,  but  there  is  nothing  to  ehow  whether 
that  includes  all  the  steam-fishing  vessels  of  the 
kingdom  ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  vessels 
are  registered  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  they 
are  trawlers  or  drifters. 

4206.  But  the  fact  remains,  by  those  statistics, 
that  since  1884  the  steam  trawlers  have  risen 
from  nothing  to  something  like  several  hundreds, 
and  the  evidence  so  far  has  been  that  there  are 
no  steam  trawlers  on  the  South  West  or  South 
Coasts  ? — There  are  none  belonging  there,  but 
there  are  some  fishing  there.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  has  very 
largely  decreased,  especially  since  1886.  I  have 
the  figures  here. 

4207.  But  it  has  been  in  evidence  that  one 
steam  trawler  equals  something  between  three 
and  six  sailing  trawlers  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  there  are  no 
figures  to  show  how  much  fish  is  landed  from  one 
or  the  other,  1  think  these  things  should  be 
dealt  with  by  figures  collected  in  an  accurate 
manner. 

4208.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  from 
such  figures  as  we  have  large  steam  trawlers  are, 
it  the  nature  of  things,  very  destructive? — I 
think  they  catch  a  great  many  more  fish  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
more  wasteful  in  their  fishing  than  sailing  traw- 
lers. Then  we  have  no  evidence  before  us  from 
these  statistics  to  show  that  the  produce  has 
fallen  off*  in  proportion  to  the  catching  power. 

4209.  We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
produce  has  fallen  off  in  proportion  to  the 
catching  power,  but  we  have  evidence  to  show 
that  the  size  of  fish  taken  is  smaller  than  it  used 
to  be  ?— I  have  not  any  such  evidence. 

4210.  But  surely  there  have  been  statistics 
put  in  ? — I  have  not  had  any  in  my  hands  ;  that 
may  have  been  stated  to  the  Committee.  There 
are  no  figures  of  that  kind  available  to  the  public, 
^o  far  as  1  know. 

4211.  No;  but  all  the  evidence  has  been  that 
the  size  of  fish  has  decreased  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  that  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
size  goes  on  decreasing  it  must  evidently  deplete 
those  banks  still  more  than  they  are,  must  it  not? 
. — Yes ;  but  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer  on  that. 

Colonel  Cotton  JodrelL 

4212.  What  size  of  mesh  do  the  big  trawlers 
use  on  your  coast  ? — It  varies  a  good  bit  at  the 
cod  end;  usually  it  is  not  less  than  1|  inches 
square,  that  is  1 J  inches  each  side. 

4213.  That  would  make  what  is  called  a  six- 
inch  mesh,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  four  times  one 
and  a-half. 

4214.  That  is  in  the  cod-end  ?— Yes.  Of 
course  the  mesh  at  the  top  of  the  net  is  much 
larger  ;  that  is  three  or  four  inches. 


Colonel  Cotton  Jodrell — continued. 

4215.  I  suppose  we  may  take  this  document 
and  consider  it  as  part  of  your  evidence  ;  and  I 
see  you  say,  '*  I  find  that  the  big  trawlers  take 
no  plaice,  soles,  turbot,  or  brill^  which  are  too 
small  for  the  market."  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — 
Yes ;  that  applies  to  trawlers  fishing  out  of 
Plymouth  only. 

4216.  The  people  who  use  these  nets  of  which 
I  have  been  asking  you  ? — Yes.  Further  on  I 
state  something  about  the  habits  of  the  trawlers 
at  Brixhani,  which  is  dififerent,  that  is  on 
page  2. 

4217.  Do  they  catch  these  small  immature 
fish  — Yes. 

4218.  Do  they  use  the  same  mesh? — I  am  not 
quite  sure.     I  think  the  mesh  is  a  little  smaller. 

4219.  But  with  this  six -inch  mesh,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  big  trawls  take  no  place,  soles, 
turbot,  or  brill,  which  is  too  small  to  be  market- 
able ? — That  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

4220.  You  said  that  there  were  no  reliable 
statistics  as  to  the  size  of  the  fish  taken,  and 
they  ought  to  be  more  accurate  before  you 
can  work  on  them  at  all  ? — Yes. 

4221.  How  do  you  suggest  they  should  be 
got?— I  think  every  skinper  might  be  made  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  tish  he  lands. 

4222.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  practicable  ? 
— I  think  so. 

4223.  Would  the  men  in  the  small  boats  do 
the  same  thing? — 1  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not, 

4224.  But  at  present  there  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  real  amount  of  fish  landed, 
is  there  not,  and  as  to  whether  the  statistics  are 
accurate  or  not? — I  do  not  know  very  much 
about  them ;  of  course,  I  am  only,  in  that  respect, 
one  of  the  general  public,  but  all  i  know  about 
it  is  that  they  are  collected  at  one  port  by 
methods  which  cannot  be  very  accurate.  It  is 
simply  an  estimate  made  by  the  eye. 

4225.  With  regard  to  the  smallfish  atBrixham, 
plaice  of  7,  11,  and  12  inches  long,  do  you  con- 
sider they  are  of  anj  use  for  food  ? — Yes ;  they 
fetch  a  fair  price  in  the  market ;  they  are  all 
sold. 

4226.  Would  it  be  a  great  loss  to  the  fishermen 
if  they  could  not  sell  them? — As  far  as  that 
goes,  these  particular  trawlers  are  now  to  be 
excluded,  by  the  bye-laws  adopted  by  the  Devon 
Committee,  from  the  grounds  where  they  catch 
those  fish,  so  that  preventing  their  sale  would 
scarcely  make  the  matter  any  worse  for  them. 

4227.  Do  you  think  they  would  not  catch  any 
of  these  fish  ? — Not  so  many. 

4228.  They  are  not  excluded  from  the  terri-^ 
torial  waters,  as  you  suggest,  by  law?-  No;  but 
from  a  very  large  portion  of  the  territorial 
grounds ;  not  from  all  of  them.  Of  course,  if 
there  were  a  restriction  as  to  sale  up  to  10  or  11 
inches,  it  would  take  off'  still  more  of  the  fish  that 
they  now  bring  to  market. 

4229.  You  suggested  that  it  should  also  be 
prohibitive  to  take  these  small  plaice  and  soles 
m  territorial  watei-s  by  other  modes  of  fishing, 
did  you  not? — Yes. 

4230.  That  is  done  now,  is  it  not,  notwith- 
standing the  trawlers? — No;  it  is  not  done  now 
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Mr.  Malloek — continued. 

at  Plymouth.  Plaice  from  seven  inches  upwards, 
and  soles  from  six  inches  upwards,  are  landed  and 
sold  in  the  market  at  I^lymouth,  caught  by 
seines. 

4231.  The  seines  are  not  excluded  now,  are 
they  ? — No,  there  is  no  restriction  upon  them. 

4232.  But  the  trawlers  are? — The  trawlers 
are  to  be. 

4233.  So  that  the  destruction  of  these  fish  is 
still  going  on  by  the  other  mode  of  fishing? — 
Yes  ;  but  the  other  mode  of  fishing  is  not  so 
extensive,  it  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

4234.  You  say  at  the  top  of  E.  3  that  you 
would  not  recommend  that  Urge  trawlers  should 
have  to  throw  their  fish  overboard.  What  would 
they  do  with  them  if  they  caught  thesf*  smaller 
fish  ? — If  they  were  prohibited  from  selling 
them  ? 

4235.  Yes  ? — I  think  they  would  try  to  evade 
the  law  as  far  as  they  could 

4236.  In  what  way  ? — They  would  eat  them 
themselves^  or  give  them  away,  I  think. 

Chairman. 

42.S7.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  thought  how 
these  regulations  could  be  enforced  in  territorial 
waters  ? — By  superintendents  and  bailiffs. 

4238.  Do  you  think  that  each  district  fishery 
committee  should  appoint  their  own  police,  so  to 
speak,  and  have  their  own  staff? — ^Yes  ;  and  my 
own  private  opinion  is  that  each  district  com- 
mittee should  have  a  qualified  chief  oflScer,  such 
as  the  Lancashire  Committee  has  now  ;  but  there 
is  no  compulsion  upon  them  to  appoint  such  an 
officer.  Many  of  them  have  no  officers  at  all. 
In  Cornwall  they  do  very  little  supervision,  and 
pass  no  bye-laws. 

Mr.  Malloek. 

4239.  Do  you  think  this  bye-law  of  the  Devon 
Sea  Fisheries  Committee  is  a  satisfactory  one  ? 
— I  almost  think  myself  that  it  is  too  limited  ; 
that  it  should  not  be  limited  to  defined  lines,  but 
should  be  extended  to  the  territorial  line  alto* 
gether,  three  miles  from  the  shore. 

Major  Jones. 

4240.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  an 
answer  you  gave  in  respect  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  You  are,  I  understand,  in  favour 
of    scientific    investigations    being     made     by 


Major  ./bntf^— -continued. 

the  Board  of  Trade  to  form  the  basis  of  their 
action  and  authority.  Now,  in  order  that  the 
fishermen  may  appreciate  and  accept  this  control 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  you  be  in  favour. 
01  extension  lectures  among  the  men  in  th^ 
centres  of  the  fisheries,  so  that  they  might  appre- 
ciate the  subject? — Yes,  I  am  very  much  in 
favour  of  those. 

4241.  Have  you  anythitig  to  suirge^t  about 
that  to  us  ? — They  are  being  oi^anised  to  a  great 
extent  now  by  the  local  fisheries  committees,  in 
co-operation  with  the  coun^  councils.  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  anything  further  should  be 
done ;  I  think  they  are  doing  as  much  as  they 
can. 

4242.  In  what  counties  is  that  being  done  ? — 
In  Essex  ;  to  some  extent  it  has  been  done  at 
Plymouth  ;  it  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  North  Eastern  and  Northumberland  Com- 
mittees ;  and  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  done  by 
the  Lancashire  Committee. 

4243.  It  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the  county  coun^ 
cil,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

4244.  Have  you  conducted  a  good  deal  of 
fish  rearing  experiments  yourself? — Yes,  at 
Plymouth. 

4245.  Have  you  reared  young  fish  up  to  a 
certain  stage  ? — I  have  reared  them  from  a  very 
young  stage,  when  about  half-an-inch  long,  up  to 
about  three  or  four  years. 

4246.  But  the  ones  you  have  hatched  you  have 
never  taken  6ver  the  limit  statfe,  I  suppose  ? — 
No,  not  absolutely ;  and  T  should  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the  naturali 
food  is  the  only  way  of  feeding  these  young  fish. 
In  fact,  I  think,  if  any  success  is  to  be  attained 
in  rearing  fish,  it  must  be  by  artificial  feeding.. 
The  experience  of  Captain  Dannevig  is  that  a 
very  small  proportion  survive  when  they  get  their 
natural  food. 

4247.  The  critical  period.  I  suppose  you  say, 
would  be  in  getting  the  young  fish  over  the 
rudimentary  stage  to  its  fully  developed  form? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  critical  period. 

4248.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
overcome  the  diiiiculties  connected  with  that  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  nearly  done.  I  hope  to 
do  it  either  this  year  or  next  spring. 


Mr,  GuNDER  Dawnevig  called  ;   and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4249.  Have  you  been  employed  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Qoverament  to  superintend  certain  fish 
hatching  operations  on  the  Norwegian  Coast  ? — 
Yes. 

4250.  What  stwt  offish  did  you  specially  turn 
your  attention  to? — Cod,  and  flat  fishes,  and 
lobster. 

4251.  What  flat  fishes  ?— The  flounder  and  the 
dab. 

4252.  The  flounder  and  the  dab  amongst  flat 
fishes,  and  the  cod  and  lobster  ? — Yes. 

4253.  Was  money  supplied  by  your  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose  r — No,   not   at  the    be- 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

ginning.  We  had  help.  I  started  the  question 
myself,  and  as  fisheries  were  decreasing  very 
much,  we  had  to  do  something;  I  got  some 
private  money,  and  then  we  got  aid  fiom  the 
Government.  We  then  built  a  small  hatchery, 
and  worked  on  that  for  four  years. 

4254.  Can  you  tell  me  what  amount  of  money 
you  spent  per  year  on  that  hatchery  ? — We  spent 
about  500/.  a  year  on  the  hatchery. 

4255.  Of  that,  how  much  did  the  Government 
supply  ? — The  Government  now  supplies  the 
most  part,  almost  all  of  it ;  but  at  the  oeginning 
we  got  most  of  the  money  from  prirate  people. 

C  c  4  4256.  I  suppose 
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Chairman  — continued. 

4256.  I  suppose  it  was  rather  on  account  of 
the  falling  on  of  the  cod  fisheries  that  this  idea  of 
yours  was  started  ? — All  our  fisheries  are  falling 
off,  even  the  mackerel  fishing.  For  the  ten 
years  that  I  have  been  working  on  this  matter,  I 
nave  been  trying  to  get  information  everywhere, 
and  it  seems  that  all  people  who  know  anything 
about  fish  agree  that  it  is  falling  off  very 
rapidly. 

4257.  Now  with  regard  to  cod,  let  us  have 
your  experience  of  fish  hatching  ? — The  first  year 
we  hatched  5,000,000,  and  that  cost  about  the 
same  as  when  last  winter  we  hatched  240,000,000. 
Now  if  our  hatchery  was  worked  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  we  took  only  into  consideration  the 
expenses  for  the  cod  hatched,  the  cost  would  be 
about  a  penny  for  10,000,  or,  say,  8,<K)0. 

4258.  How  soon  do  you  turn  these  little  cod 
into  the  sea  ? — At  about  four  or  five  days  old. 

4259.  Is  that  after  the  yolk  bag  has  been 
absorbed  ? — Mo,  four  or  five  days  after  they 
come  from  the  egg.  Of  course  the  yoik  bag 
then  begins  to  be  smaller,  and  they  want  food. 

4260.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  any  result 
from  your  operations  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  very 
good  results  so  far,  but  our  hatchery  is  certainly 
a  small  one  yet. 

4261.  I  mean  in  the  \iay  of  increased  catches 
of  fish  afterwards  ? — First  of  all  I  have  reared 
the  fry  in  a  pond  attached  to  the  hatchery,  and 
thereby  proved  that  these  young  hatched  cod  can 
hve.  That  is  the  first  thing.  Then  we  put  out 
once  a  portion  of  fry  in  a  little  basin  that  was 
almost  closed  up  altogether,  and  the  people 
round  there  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter  letting 
me  know  that  they  had  not  seen  so  many  cod 
there  for  50  years  as  there  was  for  two  or  three 
years  after  I  put  the  fry  in. 

4262.  What  size  were  those  cod  at  that  time  ? 
They  would  be  about  five  inches  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  and  about  eight  inches  in  the  spring, 
and  then  they  catch  them. 

4263.  As  soon  as  that  ? — Yes,  at  eight  or  nine 
inches.  But  after  that  we  put  out  fry  for  a 
larger  distance,  and  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
people  in  that  district,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Government  and  has  been  printed,  saying  that 
they  had  not  seen  so  much  cod  there  for  many 
years  as  they  had  for  two  years,  that  is  to  say, 
the  year  after  I  put  out  the  fry  and  the  year 
after  that  again ;  and,  what  is  more»  they  had 
got  cod  of  a  colour  which  they  had  never  had 
there  before.  Now  the  colour  of  the  cod 
is  different  in  the  different  fjords;  it  is  not 
the  same  colour  as  that  you  catch  in  the  North 
Sea  ;  that  is  all  grey  cod,  but  we  have  the  red 
<5od,  a  dark  grey  cod,  and  a  yellowish  grey  cod. 
We  can  see  from  our  experience  what  place  the 
cod  comes  from  ;  but  here  they  have  cod  which 
they  had  never  seen  before,  and  many  of  them. 
The  light  grey  cod  never  occurs  in  the  Qords,  so 
that  seems  to  prove  that  the  cod  I  put  out  there 
were  living  and  were  increasing. 

4264.  Was  it  from  the  big  sea  cod  you  took 
your  eggs  ? — I  take  all  sorts,  according  as  I  can 
get  them,  so  I  have  quite  a  mixture ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  fishermen  there  will  only  pay  attention 
to  the  cod  which  is  of  a  different  colour  from 
what  they  used  to  get 


CAatrman— continued. 

4265.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  catch 
cod  so  small  as  eight  or  nine  inches  ? — No. 

4266.  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  in  your 
country  to  prohibit  catching  fish  so  small  as  that? 
— Yes;  I  proposed  it  in  1885  or  1886;  the 
Government  did  not  take  it  up  then,  but  they 
took  it  up  last  year. 

4267.  Have  they  passed  any  law  prohibiting 
the  capture  of  small  cod? — No,  but  they  are 
going  to. 

4268.  What  limit  of  size  do  you  think  they 
will  place  on  cod  ? — I  cannot  say  what  they  will 
do,  but  I  would  advise  about  11  inches.  But  I 
must  here  say  that  our  cod  in  the  fjords  is  not 
the  same  as  in  the  North  Sea.  I  have  had  cod 
about  11  inches  which  is  mature,  and  I  have  had 
cod  about  two  feet  or  perhaps  30  inches,  the  deep 
sea  cod,  which  was  not  mature. 

4269.  Then  your  experience  with  regard  to 
deep  sea  cod  would  agree  with  that  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Association,  which  is  that  the  deep 
se^  cod  spawns  at  about  25  inches  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

4270.  But  your  fjord  fish  spawns  at  about 
half  that  size,  do  they  ? — Yes. 

4271.  With  regard  to  the  breeding  of  lobsters, 
have  you  been  successful  in  that  too  ? — I  think  I 
was  the  first  who  tried  to  take  the  eggs  from  the 
lobster  and  hatch  them,  and  last  summer  I  hatched 
95  per  cent.,  not  to  say  100  per  cent.,  almost  all 
of  them  lived.  But  the  year  before  I  do  not 
think  I  had  5  per  cent  that  lived ;  96  per  cent, 
died.  There  was  a  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  in  its  specific  gravity,  and  other 
things,  with  regard  to  the  hatchery  itself;  but  it 
seems  now  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  and  can 
be  done  easily. 

4272.  Have  you  turned  out  many  lobsters? — 
No. 

4273.  None  ? — It  has  only  been  a  small  ex- 
periment to  find  out  the  methods,  and  nothing 
else. 

4274.  Then  you  cannot  «peak  at  all  of  the 
results  of  such  experiments  ? — No. 

4275.  With  regard  to  your  other  experiments 
as  to  dabs  and  flounders,  can  you  speak  as  to 
any  practical  results? — No,  it  is  only  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  those  fish. 

4276.  Then,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
the  only  practical  results  you  can  speak  to, 
surely,  are  connected  with  cod,  are  they  ? — 
Yes. 

4277.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  good  results  from  attempts  to  hatch  other 
sea-fish? — Yes.  It  all  depends  on  how  the 
places  are  where  the  frv  is  going  to  be  put.  We 
have  our  ^ords,  which  we  may  call  natural 
rearing-ponds,  and  when  we  take  the  fry  up 
to  the  upper  ends  of  the  Qords  and  put  it  out 
there,  of  course  it  is  almost  land-locked.  There 
is  the  food,  shelter  and  everything ;  and  I  really 
believe,  as  far  as  my  experience  ^oes,  that  we 
can  get  almost  any  kinds  of  fish  m  our  Qords 
that  can  live  there  by  artificial  hatching. 

4278.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
young  fry  till  they  get  to  some  fair  size  before 
you  turn  them  out  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  ;  but 
we  cannot  do  it  yet ;  at  least  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

4279.   Have 
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Chairman — continued. 

4279.  Have  you  made  experiments  in  the  way 
of  keeping  cod  in  ponds? — Yes. 

4280.  Till  they  are  two  or  three  inches  long  ? 
— Yes;  I  have  had  them  up  to  22  inches  in 
ponds,  but  they  have  their  natural  food  in  the 

r>nd8.  With  regard  to  feeding  them  artificially, 
have  not  succeeded,  but  I  have  had  very  little 
time  to  spend  on  the  question.  I  thinks  how- 
ever, the  thing  can  be  done,  and  when,  that  can 
foe  done  I  think  sea-fish  hatching  can  go  on  to 
any  extent. 

4281.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  it  almost 
necessary,  for  really  successful  results  to  be 
obtained  for  our  hatching  sea  fish,  that  the  fish 
should  be  kept  long  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  to  some  extent? — Yes;  but 
that  all  depends  upon  where  they  are  going  to  be 
put.  As  1  i^aid,  if  you  put  them  in  our  Qords, 
there  they  are  land-locked.  Certainly,  they 
have  their  natural  enemies  to  contend  with,  but 
they  are  sheltered,  and  have  their  food. 

4282.  That  would  not  apply,  I  am  afraid,  to 
our  east  or  south  coasts,  at  any  rate,  would  it  ?— 
No  ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  they 
could  find  a  way  to  rear  them  here  up  to  about 
an  inch  long,  and  I  think  the  thing  can  be  doile 
if  it  is  properly  worked  out. 

4283.  I  suppose  your  experience  with  regard 
to  the  hatching  of  sea  fish  really  exceeds  that  of 
anybody  in  Europe  now  ? — I  think  so. 

4284.  Is  there  anything  elee  you  would  like 
to  tell  the  Committee? — No,  not  particularly. 
If  you  like  to  know  what  I  have  heard  about 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  fishery  there,  I  can  state 
that.  1  think  with  the  way  in  which  they  are 
going  on  now,  and  if  they  are  going  to  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  we  shall  have  to  leave  the 
North  Sea  almost  empty,  and  I  think  the  general 
opinion  is,  too,  that  something  must  be  done. 
In  fact,  I  think  we  know  very  little  about  the 
£shing  in  the  North  Sea,  as  regards  the  spawn- 
ing grounds,  and  the  rearing  or  breeding  grounds, 
and  all  that,  and  I  think  these  things  ought  to 
be  investigated  thoroughly. 

4285.  Your  first  recommendation  would  be, 
then,  would  it,  that  a  careful  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  conditions  existing  in  the  North 
Sea? — Yes,  that  We  may  first  know  how  things 
are  before  we  make  proposals  as  to  how  they 
should  be  dealt  with. 

4286.  Would  you  propose  any  restrictions? — 
Yes,  to  protect  the  young  fishes. 

4287.  How?  —  That  depends  on  different 
<;ountries  and  the  modes  of  nshing,  but  protect- 
ing the  grounds,  I  think,  is  most  necessary. 

4288.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  extend  the  territorial  limit ;  I  mean  to  assign 
a  duty  to  each  country  to  look  after  a  belt  of  sea 
round  its  coast  of,  say  10  miles,  and  make  regula* 
tions  in  regard  to  that  particular  portion  of  the 
sea? — Yes. 

4289.  Or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for 
all  the  nations  to  join  in  international  action  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  ? — That 
"sml  have  to  be  done  in  time,  but  it  will  be  no 
use  to  have  all  these  restrictions  of  size  of  mesh 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  let  these 
shrimp  trawlers  go  inside  altogether  and  take  up 
all  the  young  fish.  I  think  that  is  the  worst 
sort  of  fishery  existing.       I   was  told  by  the 
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Chairman  —continued. 
Lancashire  people  that  in  getting  two  quarts  of 
shrimps  they  killed  6,000  young  fishes. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

4290.  The  Chairman  asked  you  as  to  whether 
we  could  conduct  these  hatching  experiments  on 
our  own  coast ;  but  we  should  have  to  make 
different  arrangements  to  what  you  have  done, 
should  we  not  ? — Not  much.  The  hatcheries  them- 
selves could  be  built  on  the  same  principle.  It  dl 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  water  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water. 

4291.  How  long  do  you  suppose  these  young 
cod  remain  in  the  Qords?— That  all  depends,  1 
think,  on  what  variety  we  have  got.  If  the 
spawners  are  the  real  fjord  cod  I  think  the  young 
from  those  cod  will  stay  there  all  their  time,  but 
if  they  are  from  the  deep  sea  cod,  I  think  they 
will  go  out,  and  then  we  will  have  them  outside 
on  the  coast 

4292.  They  would  go  out  of  their  own  natural 
desire  and  instinct,  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4293.  ^  How  do  you  procure  the  spawn  ;  do 
you  get  it  at  sea? — No,  I  buy  the  spawners  from 
the  fishermen,  who  catch  them  alive.  In  fact, 
almost  all  our  fish  that  are  sold  in  the  market  in 
Norway  are  sold  alive.  We  would  not  buy  dead 
fish.  \Yhen  they  bring  their  fish  alive  to  the 
markets,  I  go  round  and  pick  out  the  cod  1  want, 
or  I  get  the  fishermen  to  keep  them  in  boxes  till 
I  want  them.  When  the  work  begins  we  take 
the  cod  up  to  the  spawning  pond  attached  to  the 
hatchery,  and  there  it  is  placed  during  the  spawn- 
ing time.  There  are  males  and  females  together, 
and  the  current  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  water 
we  pump  up  goes  into  the  spawning  pond,  and 
there  the  fish  live,  and,  when  they  spawn,  the 
spawn  floats  up  to  the  surface;  there  is  the 
current  out.  and  it  is  arranged  so  that  there  is  a 
place  where  all  the  spawn  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
water.  We  then  take  it  up  and  bring  it  down  to 
the  hatchery.  When  the  spawners  have  done 
spawning  at  the  latter  part  of  April  I  take  them 
down  to  my  wharf  and  feed  them  and  keep  them 
till  next  year.     I  have  got  about  500  now. 

4294.  Wave  experiments  gone  on  long  enough 
to  allow  any  of  these  young  cod  to  arrive  at 
maturity  yet? — Certainly,  I  began  in  1884;  that 
is  twice  the  time  required  for  a  cod  to  get 
mature. 

4295.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  these  home-grown  cod,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  have  themselves  bred  ? — They  spawn. 
The  cod  that  I  have  bred  or  reared  from  the  fry, 
I  have  hatched  myself  in  my  rearing  pond  or 
nursery,  have  spawned. 

4296.  They  have  spawned  there,  have  they  ? 
— Yes.  They  are  dead  now,  they  died  by  acci- 
dent, but  they  spawned  there. 

4297.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing 
whether  that  spawn  hatched  out? — No;  I  do 
not  know.  The  water  came  in  and  out  all  the 
time,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Harry  Fatter, 

4298.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  did  hatch  out, 
you  mean  ?— Certainly ;  but  we  had  no  means  to 
catch  the  spawn  there,  and  it  went  out  with  the 
water,  but  it  could  certainly  have  hatched  out. 
There  is  nothing. artificial  about  it;    the  only 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — contiuued. 

thing  we  do  is  to  keep  the  spawn  from  being 
destroyed  during  development.  The  fishes  spawn 
themselves,  and  the  spawn  is  fertilised  or  impreg- 
nated by  the  males  in  the  water.  Then  we  fetch 
it  out  in  boxes,  and  there  is  the  water  running 
all  the  time  ;  there  is  no  difference  in  temperature 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Colonel  CoUvn-JodrelL 

4299.  And  you  say  this  hatching  arrangement 
costs  you  about  500/.  a  year,  do  you  ? — Yes. 
That  is  not  the  hatching  alone^  that  is  experi- 
menting with  other  things,  lobsters  nnd  oysters; 
and  my  travelling  expenses,  and  printing,  and 
everything. 

4300.  The  whole  thins? -The  whole  thing; 
keeping  up  the  place,  and  improvements,  and  so 
on.  Less  than  half  of  the  500/.  will  do  for  the 
hatching  proper. 

4301.  I  am  afraid  we  should  require  a  larger 
sum  in  this  country.  We  should  not  he  able  to 
do  things  so  economically  here,  should  we  ? — I 
think  you  would  ;  I .  cannot  see  why  not,  when 
the  thing  is  properly  managed. 

4302.  You  have  your  great  natural  basins  for 
one  thing,  which  we  have  not? — If  you  can 
manage  to  rear  small  fish,  a  thing  you  must 
certainly  try  to  do,  and  which  must  be  tried  at 
different  points  by  different  people,  then  you  are 
all  right,  and  chu  turn  them  out.  If  you  can 
only  make  them  begin  to  eat,  you  are  all  right. 
Then  the  food  for  these  small  things  will  not 
cost  much,  and  the  looking  after  them  will  not 
cost  much.  You  could  get  millions  and  millions 
of  fish  which  would  cost  you  only  a  small  amount 
every  day  to  look  after,  and  when  they  were  an 
inch  long  you  could  put  them  out  into  the  sea. 
The  difficulty  is  only  to  find  a  means  of  doing  this, 
which  must  be  tried.  I  do  not  see  see  any 
other  way. 

Commander  BethelL 

4304;  What  do  they  feed  on  ? — Small  diatoms. 
I  do  not  know  whether  scientific  men  call  them  a 
plant  or  an  animal  lying  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

4303.  Is  your  hatchery  far  up  the  fjord  ? — 
No,  it  is  rather  out  on  the  south-east  coast ;  it 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  open  sea,  but  it  is 
protected  from  the  outside. 

4305.  Then  do  you  take  the  fish  you  have 
hatched  to  the  upper  water? — Yes,  we  have 
simply  a  small  box  to  put  the  fry  in,  and  then 
we  take  them  anywhere  we  like.  I  ha\e  sent 
them  all  the  way  to  Christiania,  and  I  believe  I 
could  send  them  over  to  London. 

4306.  Would  places  like  the  lochs  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Scotland  suit  your  purposes  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  they  would. 

4307.  With  regard  to  the  other  point  men- 
tioned, do  you  think  there  has  been  such  a 
decrease  in  the  fishing  in  the  North  Sea  all  over 
that  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
international  arrangement  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  put  things  on  a  better  foundation  ? — I 
think  it  is  quite  necessary.  We  do  not  fish  so 
much  in  the  North  Sea  pri)per ;  our  fisheries  are 
up  off  the  Norway  coast.  I  have  some  figures 
iere  from  the  Christiania  fjords,  where  we  have 


M  r.  Buchanan — continued, 
been  collecting  statistics,  which  show  that  from 
1872  to  1875  the  average  number  of  cod  was- 
102,000;  the  next  five  years  it  was  62,000; 
then  it  was  71,000  ;  and  in  the  last  period  it  waa 
44,000. 

Major  Jones. 

4308.  Was  that  in  the  Christiania  fjord  ? — 
Yes.  Now  as  to  flat  fishes,  for  ihe  first  period 
there  were  a  little  more  than  than  6,00(),  the 
next  five  years  4,000,  then  1,700,  then  1,800; 
but  for  the  last  two  years  again  it  has  only  been 
500,  so  that  it  has  gone  down  from  over  6,000  to 
500.  With  regard  to  mackerel,  that  is  the 
pelagic  fish,  in  the  first  period  we  had  212,000, 
then  163,000,  then  76,000,  and  then  47,000. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

4309.  So  that  there  has  been  a  general  decrease 
both  in  mackerel  and  flat  fish  and  in  cod  fish» 
out  in  the  ocean  ? — In  all  except  the  cod  fishery, 
the  herring  fishery,  and  the  salmon  fishery  ;  the 
salmon  fishery  has  been  increasing. 

4310.  With  regard  to  opinion  in  Norway 
amongst  the  fisherv  authorities,  would  they  sup- 
pbrt  the  idea  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  powers 
interested  in  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea 
should  endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
to  deal  with  this  serious  question  of  the  decrease 
of  fish  ? — As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  fish  much 
down  the  North  Sea.  We  have  no  trawlers,  and 
a  ver^  few  smacks  so  out  fishing  cod.  Our 
fishenes  are  conductea  further  to  the  north,  on 
the  north-west  coast. 

4311.  Of  course,  our  trawlers  go  up  to  Ice*- 
land,  as  you  know  ? — Yes,  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

4312.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fisheries  de* 
dining  ? — Over-fiishing. 

4313.  What  is  the  character  of  the  boats  you 
use  :  have  you  any  steam  trawlers  ? — No,  we 
have  no  trawlers  at  all. 

4314.  What  is  the  mode  of  fishing  adopted  ? — 
Fishing  by  hand-lines,  long  lines,  fixed  nets  ou 
the  bottom,  and  seines. 

4315.  Where  is  your  fish  market  chiefly?  — 
On  our  coast  they  fish  for  the  nearest  towns. 

4316.  It  is  merely  local,  is  it  ?— Yes,  it  i» 
merely  local. 

4317.  Do  you  try  to  send  any  fish  over  here  ? 
— We  send  mackerel,  lobaters^and  salmon,  but  not 
these  sorts  of  flat  fishes. 

4318.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  essential  condition 
in  hatcheries  that  you  should  have  these  inland 
lakes  to  protect  the  young  fry  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  If  you  could  rear 
them  to  a  certain  extent  before  putting  them  out 
into  the  open  sea. 

4319.  is  it  not  necessary  to  have  these  rearing 
nurseries,  it'  I  may  so  term  them,  in  the  shape  of 
inland  Qords  ? —  I  do  not  think  so. 

4320.  Then  how  would  you  suggest  we  should 
rear  the  young  fry  on  our  coasts  ? — There  are 
creeks  that  can  be  closed  up  quite  cheaply. 

4321.  Which  would  be  quite  large  enough,  and 
suitable  in  every  way,  I  suppose  ? — Well,  that 
may  be  a  diflSculty,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
money,  and  I  thiuK  the  thing  is  so  important  that 
some  money  ought  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

4322.  Are 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

4322.  Are  you  able  really  to  notice  an  im- 
provement in  your  fisheries  since  you  have 
undertaken  these  hatchery  experiments  ? — Most 
decidedly;  otherwise  our  Gorernment  and  the 
private  people  would  not  increase  the  vote  to  my 
place  every  year.  They  are  giving  me  money 
for  new  experiments,  and  for  extending  the 
place,  every  year,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
within  reasonable  limits,  I  always  get  what  I  ask 
for. 

4323.  May  we  take  it  that  you  have  full  con- 
fidence that  in  a  few  years  your  fisheries  will  be 
restored  to  their  ancient  vigour  ? — No,  not  in  a 
few  years,  and  not  by  the  aid  of  one  hatchery.  I 
think  a  very  great  deal  of  hatching  fish,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  it  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  done  in 
one  place  alone,  nor  in  a  few  years  ;  it  requires 
long  work  and  hard  work.  We  have  been  fishing 
hundreds  of  years,  and  destroying  the  fishes,  and 
certainly  we  cannot  fill  up  the  sea  again  in  a  short 
time. 

Major  Jones. 

4324.  One  of  your  proposals  for  improving 
the  fisheries  was  to  protect  the  young,  was  it 
not  ? — Certainly. 

4325.  Have  you  any  system,  or  a  succession 
of  systems,  in  your  mind,  formulated,  for  doing 
this  ?— Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  North 
Sea,  or  with  regard  to  our  coasts  ? 

4326.  With  regard  to  the  North  Sea?— I 
could  not  say  ;  I  know  too  little  of  the  trawling, 
and  I  think  it  depends  on  the  time  the  trawl  is 
down,  whether  the  fish  is  dead  or  alive  when  it 
oomes  up,  and  whether  the  fishermen  will  do 
anything  to  protect  the  young  fishes,  and  throw 
them  overboard.  It  would  certainly  be  of  little 
use  to  throw  overboard  a  heap  oi  dead  fishes, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  fishermen  will  do  much  in 
that  wav  ;  I  am  afraid  they  will  not,  so  far  as  I 
know  of  them. 

4327.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your 
opinion,  of  passing  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
immature  fish  ? — They  would  not  be  tempted  to 

fo  on  the  ground  to  catch  them,  that  is  certain, 
f  they  are  allowed  to  sell  the  small  fish,  they 
certainly  will  catch  them,  but  if  it  does  not  pay 
to  catch  them,  they  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
leave  them  alone. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

4328.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  hatching  stations,  and  did  it  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale,  that  would  be  suflScient 
to  restore  fisheries  without  any  protective 
measurcR  to  the  young  fish  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  protection  and  hatching  ought  to  go 
hand-in-hand.  It  is  of  no  use  to  hatch  an  im- 
mense amount  of  young  fish,  put  them  out  to 
sea,  and  then  let  these  shrimpers  and  trawlers  go 
and  kill  them  at  once. 

Dr.  Clark. 

4329.  I  think  you  said  there  has  been  no  legis- 
lation yet,  in  reference  to  permitting  small  fish 
to  be  brought  into  Norway,  did  you  not  ? — There 
has  been  no  regulation  as  to  selling  the  young 
fish.  Perhaps  1  made  a  mistake  in  answering 
the  first  question.  There  are  regulations  which 
allow  the  parishes,  or  counties  rather,  to  have 
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Dr.  C/arA— continued, 
restrictive  laws  to  protect  the  young  fishes,  that 
is,  with  regard  to  catching  them ;  with  regard  to 
means  of  catching  them  ;  but  now  we  are  going 
to  have  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  young 
fishes. 

4330.  Then  you  have  local  counties  who  have 
control  over  local  fishing  ? — Yes. 

4331.  And  they  can  make  laws,  can  they,  as 
to  the  methods  of  fishing  ? —  Yes,  I  have  got  one 
restriction  for  that  purpose,  namely,  the  prohi*« 
biting  of  seining  in  the  shallow  bays,  because  in 
seining  there  they  would  take  up  all  the  small 
cod  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  the  cod 
that  was  hatched  the  year  before,  and  they  would 
clean  out  every  bay.  And  then,  again,  they 
would  work  with  the  small  mesh  seine  for  eels, 
which  is  an  invention  which  has  come  from 
Denmark.  It  has  a  very  small  mesh,  a  pencil 
would  hardly  go  through  it.  They  used  to  go  in 
the  night  time  and  work  all  the  shallow  bays, 
and  they  have  killed  all  the  fry  and  everything, 
but  that  has  been  got  out  of  the  way. 

4332.  How  has  that  been  got  out  of  the  way ; 
by  the  local  boards? — It  is  not  allowed  any- 
where ;  all  the  local  boards  have  put  the  prohii 
bition  into  force. 

4333.  What  is  the  character  of  this  Bill  to 
which  you  alluded  which  is  before  the  Storthing 
now?— It  is  not  before  the  Storthing.     1  had  a 

Eaper  from  the  Government  in    March,  I  think, 
ut  it  is  not  before  the  Storthing  yet ;  it  will  be 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  immature  fishes. 

4334.  Was  that  from  the  Government  that  has 
come  in  ?— No,  from  the  former  Government. 

4335.  Do  you  think  the  present  Government 
will  also  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  old 
Government  ? — Certainly. 

4336.  Do  you  think  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment will  be  glad  to  attend  any  international 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  inter  ^ 
national  law  with  reference  to  the  capture  aad 
sale  of  immature  fish,  if  it  is  proposed  ? — 1  cannot 
say,  but  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not, 
because  I  think  the  protection  of  young  fishes 
ought  to  be  an  international  thing ;  it  is  a  thing 
that  affects  all  the  nations.  It  will  not  do  to 
destroy  all  the  fish,  as  has  been  done ;  some 
measures  must  be  taken,  and  I  certainly  think 
they  would  join,  but,  of  course,  I  cannot  say  for 
a  certainty. 

4337.  In  your  experiments  have  you  placed 
young  cod  in  all  the  Qords  ? — No,  not  in  all. 

4338.  But  have  you  in  the  big  fjords  of  Har- 
danger  and  Sogne  ?  —  No,  we  have  only  kept  it  on 
the  south  coast 

4339.  How  far  have  you  gone,  to  Stavanger  ? 
—  Not  so  far  to  the  west.  I  have  sent  them  to 
the  east,  because  the  fishing  is  better  on  the  south 
and  west  coasts  than  on  the  east.  I  have  sent 
them  to  Christiania  and  to  fjords  between 
Christiania  and  Arendal. 

4340.  Have  you  found  the  same  results  every- 
where ? — No,  not  everywhere  ;  it  all  depends  on 
the  quantity  we  send  and  the  size  of  the  fjord, 
and  whether  there  are  any  people  to  look  after 
the  young  or  not. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4341.  You  spoke  about  some  proposed  legis* 
D  D  2  lation. 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

lation,  are  you  familiar  with  the  measure  as  it  is 
drafted? — Ko,  I  was  aeked  to  propose  a  size  ;  but 
at  the  time  I  was  not  prepared  for  it.  I  wanted 
to  see  a  liitle  more  of  the  fishery  and  several 
places  before  I  made  a  proposal. 

4342.  Were  you  asked  to  suggest  what  limit 
of  size  there  should  be  in  this  proposed  Act  ? — 
Yes. 

4343.  Do  you  know  the  English  coast  line 
well  ?— 1  have  been  a  sea  captain  many  years.  I 
know  it  so  far. 


Mr.  Harry  Fm/^t— continued. 

4344.  Have  you  indicated  at  all  suitable  spota 
upon  the  English  coasts  for  these  hatcheries? — 
No,  not  upon  the  English  coast.  I  was  over  lo 
the  Isle  of  Man  the  other  day,  and  saw  Port 
Erin,  which  is  a  very  nice  place. 

4345.  Have  you  indicated  to  the  Committee 
any  suitable  spots  upon  these  coasts  for  these 
hatcheries?  —  No.  I  have  not  been  anywhere,, 
except  at  Port  Erin  and  Dunbar,  which  are 
places  already  selected  for  the  pui*po6e. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  called  in  ;   and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

4346.  Have  you  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  of  sea  fishes  ? — Yes,  I  have ; 
for  some  years. 

4347.  Have  you  been  working  in  connection 
both  with  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  and  the 
Marine  Biological  Association  ? — That  is  so. 

4348.  Have  you  come  to  a  general  conclusion 
as  to  whether  in  the  first  place  there  is  a  serious 
depletion  in  the  seas  around  Great  Britain,  and 
if  so,  in  which,  and,  consequently,  whether  legis- 
lative interference  is  desirable  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things? — Yes,  my  opinion  is  certainly 
that  there  is  a  very  decided  depletion,  more 
especially  in  the  North  Sea,  and  1  think  the 
desire  for  legislation  is  very  keen  amongst  all 
the  fishery  populations  round  the  coast. 

4349.  Would  you  limit  that  view  to  the  North 
Sea  entirely  ? — No,  not  entirely.  I  certainly 
think  that  other  districts  on  other  coasts  also 
want  great  attention. 

4350.  Do  you  think  different  proposals  should 
be  made  for  the  North  Sea  to  other  portions  of 
the  sea  round  the  coast  ? — I  think  if  a  limitation 
of  size  of  a  great  number  of  fishes  was  resorted 
to,  then  there  would  need  to  be  a  difference  as 
to  the  North  Sea,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  make  legislation  different  on 
one  coast  to  what  it  is  on  another. 

435 1.  Would  your  opinion  be  that  if  Parliament 
is  to  interfere  it  should  propose  regulations 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  seas  round 
our  coast? — Precisely. 

4352.  To  all  classes  of  fishermen  alike? — 
Yes. 

4353.  It  is  to  the  protection  of  immature  and 
undersized  fish  you  would  especially  turn  your 
attention  ? — Yes. 

4354.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  by  inter- 
national agreement,  to  close  certain  large  areas  ? 
— That  is  a  question  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon.  As  far  as  I 
can  see  that  is  a  very  excellent  system  in  theory, 
but  I  think  it  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
difiBculties  attached  to  it. 

4355.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  difiBcult  to 
enforce  any  regulations  ? — Yes.  I  think  theo- 
retically it  is  a  very  fine  idea,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  work. 

4356.  Do  you  think  we  may  put  that  idea  aside 
as  impracticable  ? — Yes. 

4357.  What  form  would  your  suggestions 
take  ? — They  would  take  the  form  of  limiting  the 
sizes  of  a  very  limited  number  of  fish.     In  pro- 


CAatrwiaw— continued. 

hibiting  the  landing  and  sale  of  finh  under  cer- 
tain specified  limits,  I  think  the  two  points 
which  have  to  be  considered  most  carefully  are, 
first  of  all,  the  particular  kinds  of  fish  which  are 
to  be  restrictea,  and,  secondly,  the  sizes  which 
should  be  decided  upon  with  regard  to  these 
fishes. 

4358.  With  regard  to  the  particular  fishes 
what  would  be  your  view  ?—  I  have  studied  the 
matter,  and  the  fishes  which  have  been  suggested 
by  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection 
Association  and  other  bodies,  and  the  great 
variation  which  is  at  once  noticeable  in  plaice  and 
in  lemon  soles  for  difierent  coasts  makes  me  feel 
inclined  to  disregard  these  two  fishes  altogether, 
more  especially  since  the  lemon  sole  is  more  or 
less  a  deep  sea  fish,  and  does  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  district  fishery  committees. 
Therefore  the  three  fishes  which  I  particularly 
turn  attention  to  are  the  turbot,  brill,  and  sole. 

4359.  Let  us  have  your  reasons  for  disregard- 
ing the  plaice  ? — 1  have  here  a  Table  which 
shows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  sizes  in  inches  at 
which  certain  fishes  spawn  on  different  coasts  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  sizes  proposed 
by  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  As- 
sociation. From  that  Table  I  think  you  will 
see  at  once  I  refer  to  the  North  Sea  and  English 
and  Scotch  coasts,  the  south  coast  of  England 
and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  A  glance  at 
this  Table  shows  at  once  that  when  the  size  of 
the  spawning  fish  are  considered  they  are  for 
every  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  lemon 
soles  higher  than  the  figures  advocated  by  the 
National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association. 
Also  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sizes  vary  somewhat 
on  the  different  coasts,  and  that  if  a  limit  wa» 
determined,  for  many  fishes  it  might  be  found 
necessary  in  fairness  to  make  different  sets  or 
sizes  applicable  to  different  coasts.  In  this  case 
I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a  line  of 
demarcation  at  a  centre  in  a  long  strip  of  coast 
where  little  fishing  is  carried  on,  so  as  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  catching  of  fish  in  one  locality 
and  the  landing  of  it  in  another.  If  it  was- 
thought  desirable  to  create  a  limit  of  size  for  the 
five  fishes  mentioned  io  this  list,  I  think  in  fair- 
ness to  the  different  coasts  it  is  desirable  to- 
make  different  sizes  for  different  coasts,  and  in- 
that  case  I  would  suggest  that  the  line  dividing- 
these  various  areas  should  be  made  at  such  a 
place  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a 
fisherman  to  catch  his  fish  in  one  place  and  land 
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Chairman — coDtinned. 
it  at  another.     The  Table  was  put  in^  and  is  as 
follows : — 

Table  showing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  sizes 
^^in  inches)  at  which  certain  Fishes  spawn  on 
different  coasts  ;  and  at  the  same  time  showing 
the  sizes  proposed  by  the  North  Sea  Fisheries 
Protection  Association. 


Namh  op  fish. 

North 
Sea. 

East 
Scotland. 

South 

West 
Ireland. 

North  Sea 

Fisheriee 

Protection 

Aflfwoiation 

Conference. 

Tarbot    -       -       - 

17 

18 

18 

17 

18 

BrlU        •       -       - 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

Sole-       -       -       - 

18 

- 

IS 

18 

10 

Plaice 

17 

13 

13 

16  or  16 

10 

Lemon  Sole     - 

11 

8 

8 

8 

11 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4360.  Or  next  to  impossible  ? — I  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  not  advisable. 

4361.  How  would  you  make  it  next  to  impos- 
sible ? — Simply  by  making  it  such  a  long  way 
for  the  fishermen  to  travel. 

Chairman. 

4362.  That  would  only  apply  to  the  small  class 
of  fishermen,  and  not  to  the  big  trawlers,  would 
it  not  ? — I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it 
apply  to  the  big  trawlers. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4363.  But  the  fishermen  might  have  to  travel 
only  one  hundred  yards  from  one  area  to  another, 
might  he  not  ? — No.  I  would  suggest  the  North 
Sea  as  one  area.  I  would  make  an  east-coast 
man  land  his  fish,  if  he  wants  to  get  to  a  place 
where  he  can  sell  very  small  fish,  somewhere  on 
the  south  coast,  and  that  would  not  be  worth  his 
while. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

4364.  Then  you  would  have  to  prohibit  the 
landing,  would  you  not,  not  the  sale  ? — I  would 
prohibit  both. 

Chairman. 

4365.  I  want  to  know  why  you  except  plaice, 
which  is  after  all  the  most  generally  used  fish  ? — 
That  is  just  my  reason  for  leaving  it  out  of 
account. 

4366.  May  I  ask,  so  far  as  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment,  do  you  think 
there  is  no  necessity  for  protecting  plaice  ? — No, 
I  say  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  protect  plaice, 
but  there  are  so  many  difiSculties  surrounding 
the  question  that  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4367.  Do  you  mean  unless  you  protect  them 
up  to  the  spawning  size  it  is  no  use  drawing  the 
line  ? — Exactly.  Unless  you  protect  a  fish  until 
it  has  propagated  its  species,  you  do  nothing* 
Therefore,  seeing  that  there  is  such  very  great 
variation  in  plaice,  aud  that  in  the  North  bea  a 
plaice  does  not  spawn  until  it  is  17  inches  long, 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  prohibit  the  taking  of 
plaice  up  to  17  inches. 

0.93. 


Chairman. 

4368.  Then  let  us  go  to  those  you  do  propose 
to  protect ;  turbo t,  brill,  and  sole  ? — I  tnink,  if 
you  will  glance  at  that  table  again,  the  highest 
figures  in  the  first  three  lines  are  seen  to  be,  for 
turbot  18  inches,  for  brill  16  inches,  and  for  soles 
12  inches.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  only 
one  inch  variation  in  the  size  of  the  turbot  for 
all  the  coasts,  only  one  inch  of  variation  for  the 
brill,  and  no  variation  whatever  for  the  sole, 
whereas  in  plaice  there  is  a  variation  of  five 
inches,  and  in  lemon  soles  there  is  a  variation  of 
three  inches. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4369.  Do  you  say  there  is  no  variation  on  the 
south  coast? — No.  Therefore  these  18  inches, 
16  inches,  and  12  inches  would  completely  pro- 
tect these  fish ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  enable 
all  these  fish  to  spawn  before  they  are  taken, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  fishermen  as  well  as 
in  the  interests  of  the  fisheries,  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  number  of  fishes  to  be  pro- 
tected as  small  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  the  protection  complete.  Therefore  it 
is  that  I  advise  the  three  fishes  instead  of  five, 
and  the  larger  figures  instead  of  the  smaller 
figures  proposed  by  the  National  Sea  Fisheries 
Protection  Association. 

Chairman. 

4370.  Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  accepted 
by  the  fishermen  and  by  the  fish  trade  generally  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say,  but  in  whatever  way  you  legis- 
late you  are  bound  to  inflict  hardwhip  s<»mewhere, 
it  seems  to  me.  You* are  bound  to  inflict  hard- 
ship if  you  restrict  at  all,  and  I  think  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  restrict  properly  when  you  are  doing 
it,  and  restrict  the  most  valuable  fish. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4371.  Do  I  understand  that  unless  the  limita- 
tion of  those  three  fishes  you  have  suggested  as 
to  the  spawning  size  be  made,  you  would  attach 
no  value  to  the  limitation  suggested  by  the 
National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association  ? 
— That  is  so.  I  will  take  it  in  this  way  to  illus- 
trate it.  At  present  there  is  no  restriction.  If 
you  allow  me  to  sell  a  sole,  say  of  seven  inches^ 
I  may  sell  it  for  Qd.y  &slj,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. Afterwards  you  say  1  may  not  sell  a  sole 
over  10  inches.  Now  I  say  that  anything  that  is 
over  10  inches,  but  not  up  to  12  inches,  is  of 
just  the  same  value  in  the  propagation  of  species 
as  a  sole  of  seven  inches. 

4372.  Putting  it  shortly,  am  I  ri^ht  in  sup- 
posing that  your  recommendation  is  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Pro- 
tection Association  as  to  the  whole  of  the  these- 
fishes  is  useless  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea.  It  is 
founded,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  more  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  ;  it  will  control  the 
price  m  the  market,  but  it  will  not  benefit  the 
actual  preservation  of  the  fisheries. 

Chairman. 

4373.  May  I  take  it  that  that  opinion  is  uni- 
versal amongst  scientific  men? — Yes;  I   think 

SOk 

4374.  That  is  the  scientific  opinion  as  against 
the  trade  opinion,  is  it? — Yes. 

4375.  Then  I  suppose  this  object  of  protecting 
D  D  3  certain^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

certain  fishes  might  also  be  attained  by  making 
certain  arrangements  or  prohibitions  with  regard 
to  the  engines  used  in  fishing,  and  by  regulations 
as  to  mesh  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible ;  I  rather  think  it  is  pot.  I  do  not  put  any 
stress  on  the  restriction  of  mesh,  because  a  mesh 
is  only  suitable  to  one  particular  kind  of  fish.  I 
mean  to  say,  in  making  a  mesh  to  allow  immature 
plaice  to  |>ass  out,  you  allow  mature  soles  to  ^o 
through  free  also ;  and  more  than  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  say  by  making  a  square  mesh,  to  allow 
of  a  net  being'drawn  along  with  its  meshes  open, 
it  is  still  certain  that  an  endless  amount  of  weed, 
and  what  trawlers  call  scruff,  will  be  collected  in 
the  cod  end  of  the  net^ 

4376.  Have  you  any  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  prohibition  of  trawling  in  the  territorial 
waters?— I  think  that  the  wholesale  prohibition 
of  trawling  is  inadvisable,  even  in  territorial 
waters.  It  is  in  fact  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  District  Fishery  Committees  and  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  to  determine  what  waters  should 
be  protected  and  what  should  not. 

4377.  Then  do  you  disagree  with  the  policy 
of  tlie  Scotch  Fishery  Board  in  prohibiting 
trawling  in  territorial  waters  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland  ?  -  Universally,  I  do.  I  think  in  some 
cases  where  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of 
fishing  by  line,  where  the  population  are  almost 
entirely  line  fishermen  as  on  the  East  Coast  of 

.Scotland,  it  is  extremely  advisable  to  restrict 
traveling:,  but  in  other  places,  where  trawlers  may 
come  to  the  inshore  waters  that  are  known  to  be 
nurseries  of  young  fish,  then  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  stop  them. 

4378.  Has  not  the  result  of  the  prohibiting  of 
trawling  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  in 
territorial  waters,  been  to  greatly  facilitate  the 
relations  amongst  different  classes  of  fishermen  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  so ;  it  has  done  good  in 
that  respect.  But  mv  objection  to  that  would  be 
that  it  IB  hardly  a  fishery  aspect  of  the  matter. 

4379.  But  do  not  you  of  your  own  knowledge 
know  that  one  of  the  great  difliculties  in  all  these 
fishery  matters,  is  the  difiiculty  of  adjusting 
matters  between  different  classes  of  fishermen  ?— 
Precisely. 

4380.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  opinions 
of  fishermen  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
the  fisheries,  depend  very  much  on  the  particular 
fishing  each  pursues  ? — Quite  so. 

4381.  So  that  anything  that  tends  to  make 
things  work  without  friction  is  desirable.  ^  Does 
the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
trawling  in  territorial  waters  apply  to  shrimp 
trawling  ? — Yes. 

4382.  You  would  not  prohibit  it,  would  you  ?— 
I  would,  in  certain  localities  where  it  is  found  to 
be  destructive  to  a  great  number  of  young  fish. 

4383.  Have  you  known  that  to  be  the  case  of 
your  own  knowledge  in  certain  places  ? — On  the 
matter  of  shrimp  trawling  I  have  no  figures  that 
I  am  justified  in  giving,  to  fix  conclusions.  I 
can  only  bring  forward  evidence  which  is  free  to 
all.  1  mean  to  say  the  evidence  produced  bv 
Dr.  Fulton  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  with 
regard  to  the  Solway  fisheries,  and  so  on*- 

4384.  With  regard  to  the  protection  of  adult 
fishes,  do  you  tirink  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
in  that  way  ? — Do  you  mean  by  a  close  time  ? '   ' 


Chairman — continued. 

4385.  In  any  way  ? — The  only  way  which  I 
can  see  is  by  making  a  close  time,  and  the  im- 
fortunate  thing  about  making  a  close  time,  in  my 
opinion,  seems  to  be  that  all  the  difficulties  which 
arise  out  of  the  other  question  of  limiting  the 
size,  come  up  again.  That  is  to  say,  you  nave 
got  to  discard  one  kind  of  fish  and  keep  another, 
and  all  the  difficulties  of  these  fish  being  alive  in 
the  trawl  or  dead,  arise  again.  More  than  that, 
the  time  when  you  would  naturally  make  a  close 
time  is  during  Lent,  when  fishermen  reap  the 
most  decided  harvest. 

4386.  Have  you  heard  th^  evidence  given  us 
by  Mr.  Dannevig  with  regard  to  the  Norwegian 
hatcheries  ? — Yes. 

4387.  Do  you  think  that  anything  of  the  sort 
is  practicable  on  our  coasts  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  ; 
more  especially  in  Scotland.  I  think  the  coasts 
of  England  are,  unfortunately,  not  very  well 
adapted  for  it,  especially  on  the  East  Coast, 
where  there  are  none  of  the  natural  creeks  and 
fjords  that  Captain  Dannevig  speaks  of,  but  that 
experiments  should  be  made  similar  to  those 
being  instituted  now  by  the  Scotch  Fishery 
Board  at  Dunbar,  I  think  is  extremely  desirable* 
I  would  also  agree  with  Captain  Dannevig  in 
saying  that  the liatching  of  fish  should  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  restriction  and  prohibition  of 
certain  other  matters.  I  also  would  second  en- 
tirely his  statement  as  to  the  rearing  of  fish  as 
well  as  hatching  them.  To  batch  alone  is 
only  half  the  difficulty,  but  to  hatch  and  rear 
until  the  critical  stages  have  been  passed  is  in 
my  opinion  most  valuable. 

4388.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  any 
experiments  with  regard  to  fish  hatcheries? — 
Yes ;  I  have  hatched  a  considerable  number  of 
fishes;  always  on  an  experimental  scale,  of 
course. 

4389.  Have  you  reared  these  fishes  to  any 
size? — No;  I  have  not.  No  one  has  in  this 
country. 

4390.  That  is  the  difficulty,  of  course  ? — • 
There  is  no  place  yet  made  in  this  country 
where  you  can  do  so.  What  we  want  is  en- 
closed areas  similar  to  those  in  Norway,  which 
Captain  Dannevig  has  been  speaking  of. 

Commander  Bet/ielL 

4391.  How  big  must  they  be;  what  sort  of 
size  would  do  ? — Captain  Dannevig  would  be 
much  more  capable  of  answering  that  (question 
than  I  am.  I  forget  the  capacity  of  his  pond, 
but  the  one  which  he  saw  at  Dunbar  is,  I  fancy, 
about  40  jrards  by  20.  Captain  Dannevig  tells 
me  that  his  pond  is  about  three  times  that  size, 
and  fairly  deep  in  some  places,  and  holds  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water. 

Chairman, 

4392.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the 
results  that  have  accrued  in  America  and  New- 
foundland ? — Yes. 

4393.  What  is  your  view  as  to  that  ?  Do  you 
believe  that  any  really  satisfaciory  results  have 
ensued'  at  present,  which  can  be  traced? — I 
believe  the  Americans  are  rather  apt  to  exag- 
gerate their  results.  With  all  deference  to 
thdr  great  amount  of  hatching,  so  far  as  I  can 
see, 'I  del  i^ot  think  tlieir  great  results  can  be 
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Chairman — continued. 

entirely  relied  upon  ,  and  in  the  matter  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  where  Mr.  NeiUon  is 
working,  I  think  the  same.  He  merely  hatches 
and  turns  out,  and  in  that  way,  no  doubt,  he 
forms  an  excellent  food  for  the  cod  which  sur- 
round the  island.  I  mean  to  say  in  hatching 
lobsters  he  makes  food  for  the  cod. 

4394.  Then  we  certainly  should  not  be  justi- 
fied in  making  any  recommendation  in  this 
matter  founded  on  results  hitherto  obtained 
either  in  this  country  or  in  foreign  countries, 
should  we? — I  think  Captain  Dannevig's  results 
are  to  be  relied  upon  thoroughly,  but  in  America 
I  think  the  only  thing  which  they  can  positirely 
say  has  been  a  decided  success,  if  you  examine 
their  evidence,  is  their  shad,  which  does  not  apply 
to  u?. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

4395.  Supposing  this  limit  that  you  suggest 
where  the  fish  of  different  sizes  might  be  caught 
be  made,  vou  could  only  restrict  tnem  on  land- 
ing, could  not  you  ;  because,  if  the  fish  came  to 
Billingsgate,  you  could  not  tell  then  where  they 
were  caught  ? — In  regard  to  that,  so  far  as  1  can 
see,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  regular  measure- 
ments laid  down  on  the  deck  of  a  boat.  That 
might  be  done  very  readily  so  that  you  could 
pass  a  fish  between  blocks  of  wood,  say,  and  if  its 
tail  did  not  touch  one  block  it  would  go  over  the 
side.  Ti»at  might  be  done  just  as  you  register  a 
boat. 

4396.  But  how  would  you  enforce  it?— I 
think  it  might  be  possible  to  have  some  person 
to  supervise  the  registered  boats  all  round  the 
coast. 

4397.  Some  one  to  go  on  board  any  boat  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  person  who  registers  them  now, 
and  it  seems  to  me  you  have  only  to  extend  that 
system  a  little  more  and  you  could  make  these 
measurements. 

4398.  if  that  could  be  carried  out  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  put  any  restriction  on  the 
sole,  would  it? — No,  except  its  size. 

Commander  BtthelL 

4399.  Neither  the  Scotch  or  English  labora- 
tories have  done  anything,  I  understand  you  to 
say,  in  the  way  of  rearing  ? — No. 

4400.  In  hatching  they  have,  have  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

4401.  And  the  rearing  is  a  very  much  more 
difficult  operation,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  but  nowhere 
in  this  country  have  we  ever  been  able  to  get 
such  sea  areas  which  may  be  enclosed,  where  the 
hatching  of  fish  could  be  carried  on  under  their 
natural  condition,  as  it  were.  The  difficultv 
always  seems  to  be  in  feeding  the  young  fish 
which  are  in  captivity.  If  we  can  have  areas 
where  the  fish  have  their  natural  food  in  like 
manner  as  Captain  Dannevig  has  in  the  upper 
parts  of  his  Qoida,  then,  J  think,  the  difficulty  is 
solved  here  as  it  is  there. 

4402.  But  is  the  difficulty  of  rinding  out  what 
they  live  upon  so  extraordinary  that  it  has 
bafHed  scientific  inquiry  so  far?^No,  I  think 
not,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  procure  this  food. 

4403.  Why  ? — These  diatoms  are,  you  may 
say,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

4404.  But  I  suppose  it  is  known  to  seientific 
people  undet  what  conditions  they  can  be  taken 
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in  the  water  ? — Yes,  and  experiments  have  beea 
tried  to  develop  these  little  diatoms,  and  make 
them  grow  naturally  in  the  water,  but  they  have 
not  been  successful. 

4405.  Are  they  brought  in  by  the  tide  ?  —Yes, 
and  I  think  if  they  could  be  brought  in  by  the 
tide  into  an  enclosed  area  you  would  produce 
their  food  in  a  natural  way. 

4406.  There  is  an  extraordinary  difficultv  in 
getting  the  tide  to  flow  in  anywhere,  is  there? — 
xfo,  but  no  one  has  done  it.  It  is  a  matter 
which  will  mean  considerable  cost,  I  think,  in 
this  country.  I  know  it  personally  myself,  be- 
cause I  tried  the  experiment  at  Mull>  and  left  to 
come  to  the  South  before  my  experiments  were 
finished,  but  I  hope  some  day  to  take  them  up 
again. 

4407.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  further 
information  as  to  what  are  the  habits  of  the  very 
young  of  the  sole  as  opposed  to  the  other  flat 
fish  ?— In  what  respect? 

4408.  They  are  found,  I  understand,  in  different 
waters  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add 
anything  to  what  has  been  already  said  with 
regard  to  the  sole. 

4409.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  exist  Iq 
deeper  water,  do  they  not?— Yes. 

4110.  And  there  is  not  the  same  evidence  to 
show,  is  there,  that  after  the  spawning  they  como 
'into  shallower  waters? — No,  not  in  any  num- 
bers ;  not  as  plaice  do. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

4411.  With  regard  to  the  hatcheries  you  would* 
be  in  favour  of  their  establishment  if  it"  were 
practicable  in  this  coimtry,  would  you  not? — 
xes. 

4412.  Do  you  think  there  are  places  which 
would  be  fit  K)r  it  alon^  our  coast  ? — Yes. 

4413.  But  you  think  the  cost  would  be  very 
considerable,  do  you  ?  —Yes. 

4414.  Do  you  mean  the  initial  cost  of  en- 
closing these  places  ? — Yes,  to  enclose  a  creek 
you  must  have  a  concrete  wall,  which  means 
money ;  unless  you  can  dig  an  entirely  new  pond 
and  let  the  sea  into  it. 

4415.  What  is  bein^  done  at  Dunbar  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  it  out,  would  it  not? — I 
think  the  Dunbar  experiment  is  very  good. 
They  have  a  pond  there.  They  have  not  quite 
completed  it  yet  as  changes  on  the  Board  seem  to 
have  stopped  the  work,  but  I  think   their  ex- 

{)eriments  are  on  the  right  lines ;  exactly  on  the 
ines,  in  fact,  of  Captain  Dannevig. 

4416.  Do  you  recommend  that  ? — Yes. 

4417.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  American 
hatcheries  ? — ^Not  personally  ;  I  have  not  been 
there.     I  have  merely  studied  their  reports. 

4418.  I  think  you  began  your  evidence  by 
stating  that  there  is  a  large  diminution  in  fish, 
particularly  in  the  North  Sea,  and  all  the  seas 
round  our  coast ;  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? 
— To  over  fishing. 

4419.  Then  do  you  consider  that  that,  in  a 
large  degree,  is  due  to  the  growth  of  trawKng  ? 
— Tes,  I  do,  because  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  trawlers,  more  especially  the  steam  trawlers, 
has  been  very  enormous  in  the  past  few  years,  as 
you  know. 

4120.  And     notwithstanding    the    great     in- 
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Mr.  Buchanan — continued, 
crease  in  the  catching  power,  there  has  been 
nothing  like  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fish  caught,  has  there  ?— No,  I  think 
not  If  the  amount  of  fish  lauded  from  the 
North  Sea  remains  stationary  it  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  about  three  times  as  manjr  boats. 

4421.  With  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
trawling,  whicb  has  been  already  imposed  by  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board,  when  you  said  you  were 
opposed  to  that,  was  that  from  experience? — 
Only  in  part.  For  two  years  I  was  on  board 
the  "  Garland,"  and  had  charge  of  her,  and  had 
the  privilege  of  laying  down  the  lines,  which 
they  are  proceeding  upon  still,  and  I  have 
naturally  watched  the  results  of  her  experiments 
with  some  interest.  I  think  the  wholesale  pro- 
hibition of  trawling  in  territorial  waters  cannot 
be  borne  out  by  the  results  we  have. 

4422.  How  lon^  is  it  since  you  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  tne  Scotch  Fishery  Board? — 
About  four  years,  I  think. 

4423.  Of  course,  the  prohibition  of  trawling 
all  round  the  coast  was  only  enforced  in  1889  ? — 
res. 

4424.  So  that  your  connection  with  that 
fishery  board  ceased  before  that  prohibition  of 
trawhng  was  imposed,  did  it  not? — Yes. 

4425.  As  I  understand,  the  only  recom- 
mendation you  make  is  that  we  should  prohibit 
the  capture  and  sale  of  turbot,  brill,  and  sole  at 
the  size  of  18,  16,  and  12  inches? — Yes. 

4426.  Is  that  the  only  remedy  you  have  to 
suggest? — Yes;  and  also  I  advocate  the  es- 
tablishment of  hatcheries.  I  think  that  the  two 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 

4427.  Do  you  think  the  prohibition  of  these 
three  sorts  of  flat  fish,  and  taking  these  large 
sizes,  would  be  very  efi^ectual  in  re-stocking  the 
sea  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  It  gets  over  very  many 
of  the  diflSculties  which  are  almost  insurmount- 
able if  you  include  plaice  and  lemon  soles. 

4428.-  But  we  have  had  evidence,  I  think, 
that  the  fish  which  is  principally  caught  under 
size  is  plaice? — That  is,  no  doubt,  true.  I 
entirely  agree  with  that. 

4429.  So  that  you  omit  from  your  recom- 
mendation the  most  important  fish  which  we 
want  to  protect,  do  you  not  ? — Yes ;  because  I 
find  the  plaice  varies  so  very  greatly  in  the  size 
at  which  it  spawns  that  too  often  the  system  of 
limiting  the  size  would  make  it  impossible  to 
have  one  limited  size  applicable  to  the  whole 
coast. 

4430.  But,  although  you  omit  the  fish  which 
is  principally  destroyed  now,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  impose  this  very  strong 
limit  on  these  three  fish  ? — I  certainly  do ;  the 
turbot,  brill,  and  sole  are  all  more  valuable  than 
plaice,  and  then  again  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
three  fish  is  very  much  less  than  measuring  five, 
considering  that  the  plaice  forms  the  great  bulk 
of  any  flat-fish  hauL 

4431.  But  still  the  sizes  you  would  impose  on 
these  three  fish  are  30  per  cent,  over  the  size 
suggested,  are  they  not  ? — Yes ;  but  my  conten- 
tion is  that  any  size  below  that  is  invalid. 

4432.  Still  you  would. anticipate  good  results 
from  your  recommendations,  would  you  ? — Yes  ; 
if  these  sizes  I  recommend  are  adopted,  my  con- 
tention is  that  the  fish  would  be  allowed  to  spawn 
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before  they  are  taken,  and  that  is  the  only 
method  for  providing  naturally  the  keeping  up 
of  any  one  species. 

4433.  Would  you  fix  this  limit  all  round  the 
seas  ? — Yes. 

4434.  Then  you  do  not  propose,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  to  fix  different  sizes  for  different 
coasts,  do  you  ? — No.  1  was  only  suggesting  that 
if  it  was  advisable  to  include  the  other 
two  which  I  propose  to  leave  out,  then  it  would 
be  necessary  in  fairness  to  make  different  sizes 
for  different  coasts.  That  is  another  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  I  get  over  by  only  having  three 
fish. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

4435.  Do  you  think  that  some  legislation  is 
required  to  prevent  the  catching  of  immature 
fish  ?— Yes. 

4436.  And  that,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
passed,  that  it  should  be  of  a  uniform  character, 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  coast  ? — Yes,  that  is 
my  idea. 

4437.  You  are  at  Plymouth  now,  are  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

4438.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  fisheries  there  and  at  Brixham  ? — Yes. 

4439.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Plymouth  and 
Brixham  people  take  exception  to  legislation  ? — 
Yes. 

4440.  And  that  they  point  out,  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  their  attitude,  that  the  fish  there,  instead 
of  diminishing,  is  increasing? — Yes. 

4441.  And  that  the  size  of  the  catch  is  satis- 
factory in  every  respect  ? — Yes. 

4442.  Then  would  you  advocate  that  it  should 
be  put  under  any  restrictions  ? — 1  do  not  agree 
with  the  statements  made  by  the  Plymouth  and 
Brixham  people. 

4443.  Do  you  not  accept  their  statements? — 
No,  1  cannot  conscientiously  accept  their  state- 
ments. 

4444.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  for  taking 
exception  to  those  statements  ?— My  own  per- 
sonal observation  does  not  bear  out  what  they  say, 
nor,  I  think,  so  far  as  I  remember,  do  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  bear  out  what  they  say. 

4445.  Have  you  any  reason  to  trust  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  from  Plymouth.  Have  you  not 
heard  it  suggested  that  they  are  unreliable  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  they  are. 
My  experience  there  is  that  in  Plymouth  there 
are  very  many  boats  which  are  failures  ;  they 
can  never  make  a  living,  they  are  heavily 
mortgaged,  and,  from  time  to  time  they  fail,  and 
come  tu  the  hammer.  That  is  a  very  common 
condition  in  Plymouth,  and,  in  the  face  of  that, 
to  say  that  the  fishing  is  an  entire  success,  seems 
to  me  to  be  rather  absurd. 

4446.  With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns, do  you  feel  justified  in  accepting,  or  within 
your  own  experience  would  you  accept  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  ? — Yes.  I  would  accept  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  in  certain  lines.  I  would 
accept  certain  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

4447.  From  Plymouth  ? — From  Plymouth, 

4448.  Which  are  those  you  would  accept,  and 
which  would  you  reject? — I  would  accept  all  the 
statements  about  tne  number  of  fish  sent  by  rail 
inland.  Unfortunately,  I  think  these  do  not 
quite  correspond  with  the  number  of  fish  landed. 

4449,  What 
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4449.  What  methods  have  you  adopted  to  get 
figures  which  disprove  the  contention  of  the 
practical  fisherman  ? — In  what  respect  ? 

4450.  As  to  the  immature  fish  ? — ^I  do  not 
think,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  fishermen  have  made 
any  statements  as  to  the  size  at  which  these 
fishes  spawn,  have  they  ? 

4451.  No,  not  as  to  spawning  of  fish ;  the 
statement  made  is  the  one  to  which  I  referred 
just  now,  that  the  amount  of  fish  caught  is  satie- 
factory  and  iucreasing,  and  that  the  size  is  not 
such  as  to  justify  any  legislation  ? — As  I  say,  I 
continually  see  trawlers  at  Plymouth  who  are 
labouring  under  great  difficulty  to  make  two 
€nds  meet.  I  also  continually  see  trawlers  which 
are  being  sold  up,  and  I  also  hear  that  the 
home  grounds  are  fished  out.  At  other  times  I 
am  told  that  these  fishing  boats  which  come  in 
with  good  catches  have  been  able  to  do  so  because 
they  have  gone  to  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
Mounts  Bay,  and  to  distant  grounds  where  pre- 
viously they  did  not  fish  at  all. 

4452.  Do  I  understand  you  to  express  an 
opinion  of  your  own  as  to  the  Plymouth  ground 
being  fished  out;  or  is  it  merely  hearsay  evi« 
dence  ? — I  have  not  examined  the  around  myself, 
flo  I  would  rather  not  venture  on  that. 

4453.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  the  evidence 
given  by  the  practical  fishermen  at  Plymouth,  as 
regards  the  fishing  grounds  being  in  good  order, 
is  not  denied  by  you,  because  you  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  ? — No  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  accept  it  with  hesitation. 

4454.  If  in  your  opinion  any  limit  is  fixed  as 
to  the  size  of  fish,  do  you  think  it  should  be  the 
fiize  at  which  fish  are  known  to  spawn  ? — Yes, 
not  below  it. 

4455.  For  the  very  reason  that  by  putting  a 
limit  on  fisb  before  the  spawning  size,  the  thing 
would  practically  be  inoperative  ? — Quite  so. 

4456.  Do  you  advocate  fish  hatcheries  where 
possible  ? — X  es. 

4457.  Are  there  any  places  in  the  West  of 
England  suitable,  do  you  consider? — 1  am  not 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  north 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  to  say. 

4458.  Would  the  Hamoaze  do  ? — I  think  not. 

4459.  Would  it  do,  in  your  opinion,  to  place 
these  hatcheries  up  the  rivers  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

4460.  They  must  be  in  sea  water  the  whole 
time,  must  they  ? — Yes,  in  pure  sea  water. 

4461.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  rear  fish 
under  any  other  conditions  ? — It  would  be  possible 
to  rear  certain  kinds  like  flounders  and  dabs  that 
live  practically  in  estuaries.  You  always  find 
them  in  estuaries;  but  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  rear  fish  which  require  pure  sea 
water. 

4462.  Of  course  that  is  a  difficulty  we  shall 
always  suffer  from  in  that  respect,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  I  have  examined  all  round  Devon  and 
Cornwall  for  suitable  places  for  ponds,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  because,  if  you  had  a  creek,  it  would  be 
extremely  deep,  ana  you  could  not  build  a  wall 
across  it,  and  at  the  same  time  you  would  always 
have  a  stream  of  water  coming  in  at  the  top,  so 
that  you  would  always  have  brackish  water. 

4463.  It  has  been  suggested  that  temperature 
0.93. 
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Mr.  K^arZ^y— continued, 
has  some  effect  in  maturing  fish ;  for  instance, 
that  the  western  waters  are  warmer  than  the 
waters  of  the  North  Sea,  and  consequently  fish 
mature  quicker  there  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 
mature  quicker ;  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I 
think,  however,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  rhe 
North  Sea  they  grow  veiy  much  more  rapidly 
than  on  the  8outh  Coast,  and  therefore  it  is  we 
find  them  spawning  at  a  very  much  larger  size. 

4464.  Do  you  think  they  grow  quicker  in  the 
North  Sea  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  that. 

4465.  It  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  the  fish  matured  quicker  in  the 
warmer  waters  ? — They  mature  at  a  smaller  size. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

4466.  And  they  grow  larger  in  colder  waters, 
do  they  ?  -Yes,  they  grow  larger  in  the  North 
Sea,  at  any  rate. 

Major  Jones. 

4467.  Do  you  say  that  no  benefit  would  accrue 
unless  the  fish  were  allowed  to  spawn  before  they 
were  caught  ? — Ye^. 

4468.  But  you  do  not  overlook  the  fact,  do 
ou,  that  that  means  that  benefit  would  accrue 
►y  allowing  the  fish  to  grow,  at  all  events,  up  to 

the  sizes  that  you  indicate  here  ? — Yes,  quite. 

4469.  Of  course  you  recognise  that  fact? — 
Yes. 

4470.  And  that  there  would  be  an  immense 
quantity  of  food  supplied  by  the  growth  even 
within  the  limit  you  suggest  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

4471.  In  the  event  of  it  being  found  imprac* 
ticable  to  fix  these  sizes,  what  is  the  next  best 
method  to  pursue  ? — Do  you  mean  the  three  sizes 
or  the  five  ? 

4472.  1  mean  the  sizes  you  speak  of,  the  three 
sizes. — I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  which 
could  be  resorted  to. 

4473.  Do  you  think  that  shutting  certain  areas 
where  young  fish  breed  would  do?— I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  shutting  certain  areas  is  very 
excellent  in  theory,  but  it  would  be  impractic- 
able. I  can  quite  conceive  a  fisherman  in  the  North 
Sea  in  winter  time  and  in  foggy  weather,  fish- 
ing first  of  all  on  the  ground  where  he  is  allowed 
to  fish,  and,  without  knowing  it  himself,  even- 
ually  getting  on  to  the  ground  where  he  is  not 
allowed  to  fish.  These  cases,  I  should  think 
would  crop  up  continually,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  go  on  punishing  men  who  were  trans- 
gressing through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Over 
and  above  that  there  is  the  expense  of  a  fleet  of 
police  boats,  and  the  general  inconvenience  which 
would  occur  in  that  way. 

4474.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  much 
improvement  made  in  the  method  of  making  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  ?  —Sometimes,  when 
studying  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find«  if  I  remember  right,  in  giving 
the  weights,  the  number  of  fish  landed. 

4475.  Do  you  mean  you  canuot  tell  the  average 
weights? — No:  they  give  the  number  of  cwts., 
but  I  have  to  get  a  measure  and  fill  it  with  fish, 
to  see  how  many  there  are  there.     For  instance, 

E  s  I  am 
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Mr.  Robert  PWcc— continued. 
I  am  not  able  to  gauge  whether  they  are  small 
figh  or  large. 

4476.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witness 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  more  informa- 
tion, first,  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  fish  is 
caught ;  secondly,  the  Itahitat  of  the  fisherman 
by  whom  it  ia  caught;  and,  thirdly,  as  to  the 
average  size  of  fish?  —  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
yaluable  information  to  possess. 

Dr.  Clark. 

4477.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  had  taken  in  more  ground  tban 
they  ought  to  have  taken  in  ? — i  es,  in  their 
territorial  limits.  I  think  that  in  many  districts 
the  prohibition  of  trawling  is  without  any  result. 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  prohibit  the  trawlers 
from  going  to  grounds  where  in  my  opinion  they 
probably  would  only  go  occasionally. 

4478.  What  are  these  places  ?  Can  you  give 
me  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  them  ?—  Well,  a 
large  part  of  the  Moray  Firth,  for  instance. 
They  run  their  line,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
across  to  Tarbett  Ness  from  Kinnaird  Head*  I 
think  there  is  a  tremendous  area  of  water  there, 
which  formerly  was  rather  valuable  at  certain 
times  for  a  trawler  ;  and  that  area  of  water  I  do 
not  ihitk  is  worked  upon  to  any  great  extent  by 
the  line  fishermen. 

4479.  What  is  your  evidence  upon  that  ? — Do 

Jrou  know  that  there  is  a  very  large  fishing  popu- 
ation  on  both  sides? — There  is  on  the  South 
Coast,  yes. 

4480.  And  also  on  the  North  Coast.  Do  you 
know  that  there  are  seven  or  eight  fishing 
villages  in  Caithness  alone  ? — But  I  am  referring 
rather  to  the  country  south  of  Helmsdale,  where 
there  are  not  many  fishing  villages  of  any  size. 

4481.  Do  you  mean  in  Sutherland? — Yes; 
and  in  a  little  part  of  East  Boss  and  Cromarty. 

4482.  Is  there  any  part  you  can  mention  ? — 
No,  there  are  only  some  grounds  which  are 
closed  to  trawlers  on  the  East  Coast,  near  Mont- 
rose, I  think,  to  the  north,  where  the  ground  is 
not  very  good,  and  where  fish  would  probably  not 
naturally  go,  except  when  they  are  driven  in  or 
something  of  the  kmd. 

4483.  Are  you  aware  that  the  fishermen  on 
the  north  of  the  Moray  Firth  have  had  their 
lines  and  nets  destroyed  by  the  trawlers? — 
Yes. 

4484.  And  are  you  aware  that  there  have  been 
breaches  of  the  peace  because  that  has  occurred  ? 
Yes. 

4485.  And  that  a  large  number  of  fishermen 
have  petitioned  the  Fishery  Board  to  extend  the 
limits  rather  than  to  lessen  them? — Yes,  1  am 
aware  of  that. 

4486.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  Fishery  Board  had  not  done  so  ? — I  think 
so. 

4487.  And  that  there  would  have  been  more 
fish  caught  ? — I  think  so,  in  some  areas,  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  line  fishermen,  I 
think  in  these  districts  it  is  decidedly  advisable  to 
restrict  the  trawling,  in  deference  to  the  number 
of  fishermen  ;  but  to  make  a  wholesale  restric- 
tion all  round  I  do  not  think  is  desirable. 

4488.  Then  would  you  settle   the  district  in 


Dr,  Clark — continued. 

order  that  the  new  fishermen  should  not  interfere 
with  the  old  ? — You  mean  the  steam  trawlers?  - 

4489.  Yes?— Yes. 

4490.  But  the  grounds  of  interference  are  the 
best,  is  it  not,  to  what  extent  the  statements  are 
true  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  fish  in  those' 
grounds  ? — Yes.  i  think,  of  course,  that  there 
are  other  districts,  as  I  think  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  where  it  is  proved  that  there  are 
young  fish,  very  small  fish,  in  great  abundance 
at  certain  seasons,  and  these  districts  I  certainly 
also  would  enclose. 

4491.  Do  you  mean  outside  the  territorial 
limit  ? — No,  inside. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4492.  I  understand  that  you  consider  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  either 
plaice  or  lemon  soles  at  the  size  of  maturity  ? — , 
Yes,  in  the  North  Sea. 

449^.  Because  maturity  is  reached  at  a  much 
smaller  size  round  our  own  coa^t ;  is  that  one  of 
your  reasons  ? — Round  the  South  Coast  it  is  much 
smaller. 

4494.  Taking  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^ 
according  to  your  table,  in  each  case  the  size  of 
maturity  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  North  Sea  ? 
—Yes. 

4495.  Then  I  understand  another  objection 
that  }ou  have  is,  that  because  there  is  such  a 
large  trade  done  in  plaice,  more  particularly  it 
would  cause  a  very  great  dislocation  of  trade  ? — 
Quite  so. 

4496.  Those  are  the  two  grounds  of  your  objec- 
tion to  that  ? — Yes. 

4497.  Then  I  understand  that  you  consider  it 
impracticable  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  size 
of  the  mesh  ? — Yes. 

4498.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  quite  im- 
practicable and  useless  ? — I  think  so. 

4499.  Then  I  further  understand  that  you 
think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  protecting  the  nurseries  of  the  fish  ? 
— No,  1  beg  pardon  ;  I  think  not.  I  think  the 
nurseries  of  the  fish  should  be  certainly  pro- 
tected, as  I  said  just  now  to  Dr.  Clark. 

4500.  That  is  as  to  an  extensjon  of  limit  f — 
Do  you  mean  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
land? 

4501.  Yes?  —  Yes;  certainly.  If  there  are 
nurseries  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles 
from  the  land,  I  would  certainly  protect  them^ 
wherever  they  are. 

4502.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  only 
recommendation  you  could  see  as  at  all  practic- 
able, was  limiting  the  landing  of  these  three 
fish  ? — No ;  I  included  the  other  thing. 

4503.  At  any  rate,  what  you  do  recommend  is 
that  there  should  be  a  prohibition  of  the  landing 
of  turbot,  brill, and  sole, at  the  size  of  maturity? 
— Yes ;  under  the  size  of  maturity. 

4504.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  catching  of 
those  fish  could  be  prevented  ? — No. 

4505.  It  could  not  be  prevented  ? — It  could 
not  be  prevented. 

4506.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  fish  are 
caught  something  like  nine-tenths  of  them  are 
dead  at  the  time  they  are  brought  on  board  the 
vessel  ? — Yes ;  but  then  you  see  I  have  another 
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advantageiM.  It  apfiears' to  ime  that,  in  .making 
these  three  lazes  as  large  as  I  do,  I  have  fish  that 
«re  very  muoh  larger  and  very  much  stronger  ; 
asd  I  think  those  wha  make  statements  about 
the  large  mortality  amongst  trawled  fish,  will 
bear  me  oat  in  saying  that .  the  large  fish  are 
fHreserved .  in '  much  gi-eater  number  than  the 
smaller  ones. 

.  4507.  Do  you  know  that  we  have  had  evidence 
before  us  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  fish,  as  a 
minimum,  are  dead? — I  have  not  noticed  the 
evidence.  I  have  had  personal  experience  in 
the  matter,  and  I  certainly  think  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  there  is  great  mortality ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  a  trawler  trawls  for  a  long  time  on  a 
very  soft  bottom  the  majority  of  his  fish  are  cer- 
tainly dead.  On  the  other  hand,  if*he  takes  a 
short  trawl  on  hard  ground,  a  small  proportion 
of  the  fish  are  dead.  That  is  borne  out  again  in 
shrimping,  where  they  trawl  only  for  an  hour  on 
a  hard  sandy  bottom. 

4508.  But  do  you  know  that  as  a  rule  the 
trawl  is  down  for  a  tide  ? — Yes. 

4509.  Therefore  your  remarks  would  only 
apply  to  the  question  of  shrimping? — No;  I 
have  often  trawled,  keeping  the  trawl  down  for 
six  hours.  If  it  is  on  a  muddy  bottom  then  I 
agree  that  a  large  number  of  those  fish  are  dead. 
If,  however,  it  is  on  a  hard  sandy  bottqm,  there 
is  a  large  proportion*  of  the  fish  alive ;  they  are 
not  choked  up  with  mud.  That  is  to  sav  the  cod 
end  of  the  net  does  not  come  up  choked  with 
mud,  and  the  fish  smothered  in  it ;  it  comes  up 
clean  with  a  little  weed,  perhaps,  in  it. 

4510.  I  understood  you  to  say,  when  asked 
bow  you  would  carry  out  the  prohibition,  that 
you  would  suggest  tnat  at  the  port  of  landing, 
each  fish  should  be  put  between  two  slabs  of 
wood  ? — No ;  my  idea  was  rather  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  making  each  trawler  have  on  its 
deck  the  standard  sizes  laid  down  as  to  the  three 
fishes  ;  and  to  make  it  illegal  for  any  trawler  to 
land  any  of  these  particular  kinds  of  fish  that 
were  smaller  than  the  standard  sizes.  These 
Fizea  could  be  surveyed  in  the  same  way  as  a 
trawler's  number  is  surveyed ;  and,  on  a  trawler 
being  registereo,  it  should  also  have  the  sizes 
affixed  to  it. 

4511.  What  power  of  inspection  do  you  sng- 
gest  ? — JSome  power  similar  to  that  of  the  Scot- 
land Fishery  officers. 

4512.  That  would  be  at  the  port?— Yes. 

4513.  The  power  of  inspection  would  there- 
fore be  at  the  poit,  and  therefore  many  hours 
after  the  fish  was  caught,  would  it  not? — But 
then  you  have  to  punish  the  man  for  keeping  the 
fish ;  he  has  already  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
card them. 

4514.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  there  would  be 
a  measuring  twice  over? — I  mean  that  the 
trawler  would  first  of  all  measure  the  fish,  when 
he  has  them  on  deck,  as  he  brings  up  his  trawl ; 
and  that  therefore  he  will  be  perfectly  free  to 
discard  all  that  are  too  small ;  and  he  knows  perr 
iectly  well  that  if  he  goes  in  and  the  fishery 
officer  sees  he  has  some  that  are  too  small,  he  is 
liable  to  a  penalty. 

4515.  Then  you  made  use  of  the  observation 
that  those  which  did  not  come  up  to  the  limit 
shouM  be  thrown  overboard  ? — Yes. 
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,  45  W-  Having  got  them,  if  the  majority -of  the 
fish  under  the  limit  are  dead,  is  there  any  ad^ 
vantage  in  throwing  them  overboard  ? — Then 
you  see  again,  I  do  not  recommend  the  fish 
which  form  the  majority  iji  the  catch  ;  I  do  net 
take  the  plaice  and  lemon  soles,  and  my  sizes  are 
very  large ;  therefore  1  say  I  have  got  a  greater 
proportion  of  live  fish  amongst  my  turbot.  brill, 
and  soles,  than  there  is  amongst  the  plaice  and 
lemon  soles.. 

4517.  But  you  are  throwing  away,  at  the  same 
time,  a  lot  of  the  smaller  sized  fish  that  are  dead', 
in  any  case,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  there  are  some 
dead;  you  cannot  get  round  that  difficulty  I 
think,  only  it  is  minimised. 

4518.  Therefore  you  would  not,  to  that 
extent,  stop  the  destruction  of  those  fish,  would 
you? — You  cannot;  but  you  can  minimise  it  as 
much  as  possible. 

4519.  So  that  even  if  this  recommendation 
were  carried  out,  it  would  be  only  at  the  most 
a  palliation  of  the  evil,  and  would  not  stop  it  ? — 
Yes ;  it  seems  to  me  a  course  between  the  two. 

Sir  Albert  RolHt. 

4520.  If  your  limit  of  sexual  maturity  were 
adopted,  that  would  inevitHbly  be  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  fishing  industry,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes;  not  a  great  obstacle,  but  a  considerable 
obstacle. 

4521.  It  would  exclude  the  use  of  many  fish, 
would  it  not,  and  it  would  involve  the  time  and 
trouble  of  throwing  them  overboard  ? — Yes,  of 
three  kinds  of  fish. 

4522.  With  regard  to  those  that  were  thrown 
overboard,  is  there  any  disadvantage  in  their 
being  thrown  into  the  sea  when  dead? — leer* 
tainly  think  so. 

4523.  What  disadvantages  chiefly;  fouling 
the  ground  ? — Yes. 

4524.  So  that  that  again  would  be  an  objec- 
tion to  your  proposal,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4525.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  can 
see  no  advantage  in  a  mere  size  limit  below  the 
limit  of  maturity  ? — Quite  so. 

4526.  But  frpm  your  recent  observations  I 
gather  there  would  be  a  greater  saving  of  life  by 
the  fish  being  stronger  ?—  Yes. 

4527.  And  that  would  be  another  advantage^ 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  contention. 

4528.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
would  advise  the  extension  of  the  territorial 
limit  beyond  three  miles  ? — Only  if  it  were  found 
possible  to  enclose  such  areas  as  were  known 
and  proved  to  be  nurseries  for  young  fi>'h. 

4529.  That  would  apply,  if  it  were  possible 
by  convention  to  do  it,  even  more  strongly, 
would  it  not,  to  the  west  coast  of  Europe  ? — 
Yes,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Sea. 

4530.  That  would  be  an  easily-defined  area, 
would  it  not,  taking  Heligoland  as  a  point,  and 
north  of  that  two  or  three  degrees  of  latitude  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  you  could  define  it. 

4531.  Therefore  I  understand  that  you  would 
approve  of  that  course  being  taken  as  to  a  large 
area  which  was  an  admitted  nursery  and  capable 
of  easy  definition  ? — Yes. 

4532.  And  that  would  specially  apply  to  the 
east  si<le  of  the  North  Sea,  would  it  ? — x  es. 

E  E  2  4533.  Which 
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.    4533.  Which  is  the  nursery  of  nurseries,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  in  the  N  orth  Sea. 

4534.  With  regard  to  the  size  limit,  is  your 
opinion  strengthened  by  your  knowledge  of  the 
experience  in  Belgium  and  Denmark.  You  say 
you  think  it  would  be  of  no  value  ;  but  I  believe 
there  are  laws  in  force  there,  are  there  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  the  size  is  so  small  that  the  fish 
do  not  spawn  before  they  are  taken. 

4535.  Yes,  but  I  understand  your  opinion  is 
that  such  a  limit  in  this  country  would  not  be  of 
value  ? — ^Yes. 


Sir  Albert  5o/tt— continued. 

4536.  Is  that  opinion  formed  from  anything 
you  know  about  Belgium  and  Denmark  ? — No. 

4537.  Do  you  not  know  that  public  opinion 
approves  the  law  there?— Yes,  just  as  I  know 
that  here  the  majority  of  the  fishermen,  that  is 
to  say,  the  fishermen  of  the  East  Coast  of 
England,  entirely  approve  of  these  smaller  sizes 
which  I  take  objection  to. 

4538.  Then  your  opinion  is  at  variance  with 
the  practical  opinion,  is  it  not,  of  other  counties  ; 
and  also  of  the  fishing  community  of  our  own 
country  ? — Yes,  entirely. 


Professor  W.  A.  Hebdman,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

4539.  Arevou  the  expert  adviser  of  the  Lan- 
cashire Sea  Fisheries  Committee  ? — I  am,  infor- 
mally. I  have  no  official  connection  with  them. 
I  happen  to  be  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  asked  me  to  investigate  cer- 
tain points  for  them,  and  now  they  have  work 
done  by  an  assistant  in  my  laboratory,  and  they 
allow  a  small  grant  for  expense^).  That  is  the 
only  connection  between  us. 

4540.  Have  you  given  much  attention  person- 
ally to  the  question  of  fisheries  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4541.  In  what  way?  —  In  the  first  place, 
during  the  last  15  years  I  think  I  may  say  I 
have  been  investigating  constantly  the  marine 
fauna  round  various  parts  of  our  coasts,  and 
then  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the 
Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  has  been 
instituted,  I  have  been  attending  more  espe- 
cially to  fishery  questions,  and  to  these  points  in 
marine  faunistic  work  which  have  some  bearing 
on  fish  questions,  such  as  the  food. 

4542.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  fisheries  ofiT  the  Lanca- 
shire coast  ? — You  mean  as  compared  with  former 
conditions  ? 

4543.  Yes? — Although  there  may  be  no  re- 
liable etati>tics  one  can  point  to,  I  have  a  verv 
strong  impression  that  they  have  fallen  olF,  I  think 
I  may  eay  very  much ;  but  that  is  based  to  a  great 
extent  upon  merely  talking  with  fishermen  and 
fish  salesmen,  and  with  men  who  have  been 
trawling,  not  necessarily  for  fishes,  during  the 
last  20  years  or  so.  It  is  a  strong  impressi*  n,  but 
I  could  not  prove  it. 

4544.  Would  that  apply  to  the  size  of  fishes, 
or  to  the  number  and  size  ? — Both  number  and 
size. 

4545.  You  think  that  fewer  fish  are  caught ; 
and  that  those  fish  average  a  smaller  size?— Yes, 
that  is  my  impression. 

4546.  Is  that  diminution  of  catch  especially 
noticeable  with  regard  to  any  particular  sorts  of 
fishes  ? — Yes,  to  the  sole  most,  1  think. 

4547.  To  what  would  you  attribute  anv 
diminution  which  may  have  taken  place? — I  think 
to  over-fishing. 

4548.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions to  the  Committee  which  you  think  would 
be  of  use  on  the  Lancashire  coast  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  that  the  fish  nurseries  ought  to  be  specially 
protected;    I  think  that  hatching  ought  to  be 


Chairman — continued. 

carried  on ;  and  I  think  that  a  size  limit  ought  to 
be  imposed. 

4549.  Have  you  any  very  marked  areas  off  the 
Lancashire  coast  which  come  under  the  head  of 
fish  nurseries  ? — Yes. 

4550.  Will  you  tell  us  what  they  are? — ^I 
think  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  shallow 
sandy  shores  off  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
coast  is  a  great  fish  nursery  for  the  young  fish* 
Of  course  there  are  some  parts  that  are  perhaps* 
more  frequented  than  others.  There  is  a  ground 
off  Blackpool  which  I  thin^  is  very  much  fre- 
quented by  small  fish. 

4551.  Is  that  throughout  the  year,  or  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  ? — You  can  hardly  ever 
trawl  there  without  getting  some.  No  doubt 
they  are  more  abundant  at  certa.in  times  than  at 
others.  Then  there  are  certain  places  off  Liver- 
pool between  tlie  banks,  the  names  of  which  I 
can  tell  you,  certain  channels  where  you  get 
great  quantities  of  young  flatfish. 

4552.  Are  these  places  very  clearly  defined^ 
do  you  think  ?—  Of  course  they  merge  off  on 
their  boundaries.  I  think  one  could  define 
them. 

4553.  Supposing  it  was  desired  to  close  these 
particular  places  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year^ 
would  it  be  easy  to  define  the  areas  you  should 
close  ? — I  think  so. 

4554.  Are  these  young  fishes  the  result  o£ 
spawn  that  has  been  shed  within  these  areas,  or 
are  they  brought  from  outside  ? — The  fish  spawn 
much  further  out. 

4555.  Then  the  action  of  the  tide  and  so  forth 
floats  the  eggs  in,  I  suppose  ?—  No,  not  the  eggs ; 
but  the  young  at  a  later  stage. 

4556.  You  think  when  they  are  in  their 
pelagic  stage  ? — Yes,  or  even  a  little  later  than 
that.  It  is  not  in  very  young  stages  they  come  to 
the  shore,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  case  of  the  sole* 

4557.  Are  there  a  great  many  plaice  there  as- 
well  as  sole  ? — There  are. 

4558.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard 
to  any  closing  of  areas  in  the  district  of  which 
you  have  been  speaking? — Of  course  the  great 
difliculty  in  our  district  is  the  shrimp  industry. 
That  is  a  very  important  industry  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, ana  I  think  it  will  come  to  be  a  conflict 
between  the  two,  shrimping  and  fishing.  I  think 
one  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  some  extent.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  shrimping  that  will 
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Chairman — continued. 

•  have  to  give  way,  because  I  think  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  and  this  is  a  matter  on  which  1 
(an  bring  definite  statistics  before  you,  as  to  the 
enormous  injury  to  young  fish  done  by  the 
shrimping  in  our  neighbourhood. 

4559.  Can  you  ^ive  us  any  statistics  you  have 
on  the  subject  ? — I  have  a  short  summary  pub- 
lished in  a  report  which  I  prepared  (in  December 
1892)  for  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Committee. 
The  statistics  on  which  it  is  based  I  have  in  manu- 
script in  my  laboratory,  but  it  will  be  sufiicient, 
no  doubt,  if  1  give  you  three  or  four  examples. 
The  particular  haul  of  a  trawl  in  a  particular 
place  on  July  27th  at  Burbo  bank,  with  a 
shrimp  trawl  out  1^  hours,  showed  5,785  im- 
mature food  fishes  to  two  quarts  of  shrimps. 

Chairman. 

4560.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  fishes  were  ? 
— Yes,  I  can ;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  write  to  you 
about  them.     I  have  all  the  details  at  Liverpool. 

Colonel  Cotton^ J odrelL 

4561.  Was  it  food  fish  ?— Yes ;  all  food  fishes. 

Chairman. 

4562.  How  many  shrimps  does  two  quarts 
represent,  do  you  know  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
tell  you  that. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

4563.  Can  you  give  us  roughly  what  the  fish 
were  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  can.  There  would  be, 
no  doubt,  a  great  many  soles,  plaice,  and  dabs. 

4564.  What  proportion  of  dabs? — A  good 
many  dabs ;  dabs  are  pretty  common  with  us. 
Then  there  would  be  some  round  fish,  no  doubt, 
small  whiting  and  codling. 

4565.  Would  those  you  have  mentioned  be 
proportionately  about  equal? — I  daresay  there 
were  more  dabs  than  soles. 

4566.  And  what  plaice?— Perhaps  the  plaice 
would  come  next  to  the  dabs  in  numbers ;  still 
there  would  be  a  good  many  soles.  On  August 
13th,  in  the  Horse  Channel,  with  a  shrimp  trawl 
out  1 4  hourg,  there  were  4,6 1 6  immature  food  fishes 
to  five  quarts  of  shrimps.  On  August  23rd  (on 
the  same  ground),  with  a  shrimp  trawl  out  two 
hours,  there  were  6,827  immature  food  fishes  to 
five  quarts  of  shrimps. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

4567.  In  the  Horse  Channel  you  would  expect 
to  find  more  soles,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  that 
is  a  ground  for  soles ;  that  is  one  of  the  grounds 
where  they  usually  fish  for  soles. 

4568.  Can  you  ^ive  us  anything  in  regard  to 
proportion  as  to  soles  ? — No. 

4569.  Except  that  they  would  be  sure  to  be 
considerable? — There  would  be  sure  to  be  a 
good  number. 

4570.  Would  there  be  more  soles  than  dabs  or 
plaice  ? — No. 

4571.  Or  equal?— It  might  be  so;  different 
hauls  vary  considerably.  I  could  not  give  you 
anything  more  definite  with  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular haul  without  consulting  my  statistics,  wnich 
I  have  at  Liverpool.  1  think  I  may  say  these  were 
all  valuable  food  fishes.  On  August  25th,  again 
in  the  Horse  Channel,  with  a  shrimp  trawl  out  14 
hours,  there  were  5,802  immature  food  fishes  to 
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Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell — continued. 

two  quarts  of  shrimps.  On  February  4th,  in 
the  Blackpool  closed  ground  (that  is  a  small  area 
that  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  had 
closed)  with  a  shank  net  (that  is  a  particular  form 
of  shrimping  net)  out  hal&an-hour,  there  were 
1,199  immature  food  fishes  to  3}  quarts  of 
shrimps. 

Chairman, 

4272.  Are  these  small  fishes  thrown  away,  or 
are  they  landed? — These  were  experimental 
hauls.  In  the  ordinary  fishing  the  shrimper 
thrown  them  away;  but  some  of  the  fisher- 
men, I  believe,  bring  in  what  are  really 
young  fish  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  either 
use  them  themselves,  or  give  them  to  their  friends, 
or  sometiujes  even,  1  believe,  sell  them.  What 
are  known  as  cats'  tongues  appear  occasionally 
in  the  market.  They  are  occasionally  brought 
in  and  sold. 

4573.  Is  the  large  proportion  of  these  fish  that 
are  thrown  back  alive  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  From 
our  experimental  trawlings,  certainly,  the  large 
proportion  are  alive,  and  a  fair  proportion  are 
not  only  alive,  but  will  continue  to  live.  At  my 
suggestion  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee have  been  lately  going  into  that  very 
point.  In  my  report  I  suggested  to  them  what 
to  do,  and  they  have  been  doing  it  lately.  I  have 
some  of  their  results  amongst  my  statistics,  and 
they  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  young 
fish,  and  old  fish  too,  are  not  only  alive,  but  if 
put  into  a  tub  where  there  is  a  circulation  of 
water  they  will  continue  to  live  for  an  hour,  and 
practically  they  are  then  all  right  if  returned  to 
the  sea. 

4574.  Would  not  this  particular  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  shrimp  trawls  be  met  by  a  bye-law 
compelling  the  return  of  the  immature  food 
fishes  ? — I  es,  if  you  could  get  the  men  to  carry 
it  out. 

4575.  Because  they  must  be  allowed  to  shrimp 
for  the  purposes  of  their  own  trade,  must  they 
not  ? — Yes,  unless  you  can  cultivate  the  shrimps 
artificially  to  a  large  extent  in  our  estuaries, 
which,  1  think,  ought  to  he  tried.  Also,  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  catching  them  by  traps,  and  in 
any  other  way  that  can  be  devised. 

4576.  But  still  this  shrimping  industry  is  a 
very  large  one  all  round  the  coast,  with  a  large 
number  of  people  employed  and  interested  in  it, 
is  it  not?— Yes,  but  if  you  van  employ  these 
same  men  in  catching  the  same  shrimps  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  take  the  immature  food  fish,  it 
would  be  desirable. 

4577.  It  would  be  a  gradual  process,  would  it 
not,  to  introduce  a  change  in  the  system  of 
capture  ? — Yes. 

4578.  Is  your  suggestion,  then,  that  shrimp 
trawling  ought  to  be  prohibited  altogether  ? — 
No :  I  would  begin  by  prohibiting  it  on  certain 
particular  grounds,  and  then  if  that  was  found  to 
give  good  results,  as  I  think  it  would,  and  if  it  was 
also  found  that  during  that  same  time  we  were- 
able  to  employ  the  shrimpers  in  catching  the 
shrimps  in  other  ways,  then  one  might  come  in 
the  end  to  completely  prohibit  «hrimping  by 
means  of  trawls  on  fish  nurseries. 

4579.  Now,  to  come  to  the  size  limit,  what  is 
your  view  about  the  size  limit  for  the  catching  of 
flat  fishes  ? — My  own  particular  view,  whether  it 
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i  is. practicable  or  not,  is  thai  ever j  fisk  ought  to 

i  be  allowed  to  spawn  ^  that  tbere  should  be  'the 
^'biological"  size  limit* 

'      4580.  Th^n  yon^  advocate*  the  Biological  So- 
ciety Associations  size  limit,  do  you  ? — Yes.     Do 

^you  mean  the  matiuity  North  Sea  line  shown 
on  the  diagram  ? 

4581.  Yes? — Yes.  We  find  plaice  spawninvr 
smaller  than  that  in  our  neighbourhood  ;  it  would 
do  for  a  sole. 


.Colonel  GoiUm^atbrelL 


Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4582.  But  that  is  the  North  Sea  ?— I  am  not 
saying  anything  about  the  North  Sea  ;  I  am 
speaking  purely  about  the  Lancashire  fisheries. 
That  size  is  unnecessarily  high  for  us. 

Chairman* 

4583.  What  size  do  you  take  the  plaice  ? — I 
should  say  14  to  16  inches. 

4684.  But  you  must  have  one  or  the  other  ? — 
I  am  taking  the  size  at  which  they  spawn ;  what 
may  be  called  the  ayera&i:e  minimum. 

4585.  I  want  the  size  which  you  would  put 
down  below  which  they  should  not  be  taken  r — 
Then  I  would  probably  say  either  15  or  16 
inches. 

4586.  And  for  the  lemon  sole  would  you  take 
12  inches? — Yes,  that  would  do. 

4587.  What  ab'iut  turbot? — We  have  very  few 
turbot  or  brill. 

4588.  And  the  soles  ? — Twelve  inches. 

4589.  Would  you  do  anything  with  regard  to 
round  fishes  at  all  in  the  way  of  a  size  limit  ?  — I 
think  it  would  be  useful  to  make  a  size  limit, 
even  though  it  is  below  the  "  biological "  limit. 
That  is  a  point  on  which  I  perhaps  differ  from 

-other  witnesses. 

4590.  But  would  you  apply  any  size  limit 
to  round  fie^hes? — Yes,  I  think  I  would;  I 
would  protect  cod  up  to  a  certain  size,  although 
you  cannot  protect  them  up  to  the  spawning 
size.  It  would  be  useful  if  you  could  pro- 
tect them  up  to  a  certain  size,  as  you  would 
thereby  give  a  chance  for  a  greater  number 
reaching  maturity. 

4591.  Then  you  would  sooner  take  a  limit  very 
small  than  no  limit  at  all  ?—  I  would. 

4592.  Then  with  regard  to  close  seasons,  what 
have  you  to  sa>  ? — I  recognise  that  there  are 
difficulties  as  to  that,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  one  could  have  a  close  season. 
For  example,  just  at  the  present  time  of  year  I 
think  it  would  be  very  important  if  we  could  stop 
the  trawling  on  certain  special  grounds  off  our 
Lancashire  coasts  fur  even  a  month. 

4593.  Is  that  in  territorial  waters  or  extra- 
territorial waters  ? — It  is  outside.  There  are  par- 
ticular grounds  on  which  I  have  been  working 
lately,  nearer  the  Isle  of  Man  than  Liverpool, 
where  the  sole  and  plaice  are  spawning  just  now  ; 
and  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  very  important  if  these 
grounds. could  be  left  alone. 

4594.  Are  there  many  trawlers  working  on 
those  groimds  now  ? — There  are. 

Commander  BethelL 

4595.  Foreign  travelers? — No,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  foreign  ones. 


.4596.  There  wiH.  be  A'good  dealrmoro  laUiy«)di| 
'iniaaotheirftwo  tnonths^  will  :t]uere(bQt?-^7^Tbatifl 
a  point  I  really  do  not>  knowir  aJbout^  aa  toi.tbe 
fbreigneiv^  ,     ..r     vr-a    .     ?.         ! 

Ckaifthtin*' 

4597.  Then,  .finally^  do  T  underst'and  that  you 
would  institute  some  fish  hatchery  experiments? 
— Certainly. 

4598.  Has  anything  of  the  sort  been  doii^  by 
the  Lancashire  Board  yet?— No,  not  yet. 

4599.  Do  they  intend  to  do  anything? — Thejr 
do. 

4600.  And  I  suppose  your  Lancashire  c6a8t 
would  be  a  very  favourable  plac^  for  such  ex- 
periments, would  it? — We' intend,  ns  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  put  the  hatchery  at  the'  south  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  at  Port  Erin,  because  the  water 
is  purer  there,  the  coast  is  better  suited,  there 
bemg  certain  little  creeks  which  we  can  en- 
close, and  altogether  it  seems  to  be  best  suited  for 
the  purpose.  But  that  is  laigely  for  convenience 
and  local  reasons.  We  shall  bring  the  fish  over, 
when  hatched,  to  the  Lancashire  coast/ 

4601.  How  long  do  you  mean  to  keep  your 
fish  before  you  turn  tnem  out? — I  think  that 
one  ought  to  try  to  rear  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  commence  by  turning  some  out  as  soon 
as  they  are  hatched  ;  but  I  intend,  in  an  experi- 
mental way,  to  try  rearing  them  and  feeding 
them,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  the  end 
one  would  be  able  to  succeed  in  that.  I  think  the 
longer  you  can  keep  them  the  better.  No  doubt 
there  are  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  feeding  them, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  insurmountable.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  be  able  to  find  suitable  food. 

Comander  BethelL 

4602.  Do  you  think  that  natural  food  is 
necessary  for  these  small  fishes  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary ;  but  I  will  iry  natural 
rood  as  well  as  artificial.  I  do  not  see  any  great 
difiBculty  ;  I  think  one  might  breed  the  natural 
iood  for  them. 

4603.  Has  that  been  tried  at  all?— Only  ex- 
perimentally ;  that  is  to  say,  one  can  keep  in 
tanks,  and  get  greatly  increased  numbers  of, 
diatoms  and  copepoda,  which  are  the  food  of  these 
young  fishes;  so  that  I  do  not  fee  that  there 
should  be  any  great  diflSculty  in  doing  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale  with  suitable  ponds. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

4604.  With  regard  to  the  areas,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  extended  powers  to  limit,  at  all 
events,  areas  between  Ireland  and  the  Lanca- 
shire coast? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
important. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

4605.  Can  you  indicate  what  are  the  causes 
which  determine  certain  areas  as  nurseries ;  is  it 
depth  of  water  or  climatic  conditions  ?,  Whs^t 
does  your  experience  lead  you  tp  say  as  to  that  ? 
— I  should  think  there  are  probably  a  number  of 
factors;  depth  of  water,  tenaper^fure,  and  par- 
ticular currents  aud  food  ;.  probably,  all  these 
influences  operate. 

4606.  Those  are  the  main  deterfloining  factors, 
are  they  ? — Yes,  I  shoulii  thiflk.  those  are  prob- 
ably the  m^in  deterpiining, factors.  , 

4607.  t  imderstand 
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Sir  Albert  iZo/AY— continued. 

4607.  I  undefdtand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
Impose  the  biological  limit  of  maturity  ? — I  think 
that  is  the  ideal  limit. 

4608.  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  a  practical 
difficulty  or  two  as  to  thHt.  I  understand  you 
also  to  say  that  the  spawning  size  is  less  ofP  the 
Lancashire  coast  than  in  the  North  Sea  ? — I  said 
that  in  respect  to  plaice,  I  think ;  I  am  not  sure 
how  far  it  nolds  good  with  regard  to  other  oases. 

4609.  Do  not  these  differences  of  species  in 
different  areas  with  regard  to  mature  sizes  create 
a  very  great  practical  diflSculty  in  dealing  with 
the  matter  from  that  point  of  view  ? — They  do 
undoubtedly. 

4610.  And,  I  suppose,  in  the  open  North  Sea, 
as  distinct  from  a  snelving  const,  those  difficulties 
would  be  increased  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

4611.  With  regard  to  the  nurseries  and  the 
like,  would  not  you  advocate  scientific  teaching  ? 
Certainly.     I  have  already  done  so  locally. 

4612.  And  by  analogy,  very  much,  to  the 
foandarion  of  a  degree  in  agriculture,  as  at 
Cambri  Ige.  I  suppose  it  might  be  extended 
even  to  that  point  ? — Quite  so. 

4613.  You  hive  been  asked  as  to  the  rearing 
and  sending  out  of  the  young  fish.  I  think  the 
experience  of  trout  rearing  would  lead  one  to 
say  that  yearlings  would  be  a  very  desirable  size 
to  launch  young  fry  ?  —Yes,  perhaps  with  trout. 

4614.  T^o  years^  probably,  would  be  safer  for 
survival  ? — Yes  ;  the  longer  you  keep  them  the 
better  chance  they  have  of  not  succumbing  to 
their  natural  enemies. 

4615.  Do  you  know  that  in  trout  culture  the 
time  they  become  yearlings  is  the  time  when 
they  are  launched  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

4616.  As  to  the  natural  food,  has  not  the  ex- 
perience of  trout  culture  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  you  can  supply  natural  food  it  is  much 
better  T — Yes,  that  I  think  would  probably  be  the 
case  with  sea-fish.  All  I  meant  was  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  rear  them  on  artificial  food,  but  I 
would  certainly  try  to  get  the  natural  food,  and  I 
think  one  could  succeed  in  breeding  it. 

4617.  Are  there  not  narticular  species  of 
diatoms  which  are  preferrea  and  which  you  might 
breed? — No  doubt  there  are,  but  I  cannot  now 
tell  you  which. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster, 

4618.  You  said  that  some  other  means  might 
be  devised  whereby  shrimps  could  be  caught 
other  than  by  trawling? — Yes. 

4619.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  means? — On 
the  coast  of  France  they  use  several  kinds  of  nets 
and  traps,  and  1  think  these  ought  to  be  given  a 
fair  trial  on  our  own  coast 

4620.  Do  you  know  at  the  present  moment  of 
any  equally  effective  means  of  shrimping  other 
than  the  means  at  present  in  general  use  ? — Do 
you  mean  on  our  coast,  or  all  over  the  world  ? 

4621.  On  our  own  coast?  —  There  are  no 
other  means  on  our  coast  beyond  the  one  in  use. 

4622.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  means  that 
could  be  adopted  ?  —  Yes,  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  would  be  as  effective.  It  has  not  been 
tried  yet.    What  I  say  is  that  it  ought  to  be  tried. 

4623.  You  would  not  think  it  right,  would 
you,  to  pass  any  legislation  for  stopping  the  pre- 
sent system  until  it  had  been  proved  that  some 
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other  system  could  be  suoeeasfully  adopted  ? — 
No,  but  I  would  certainly,  urge  local  bodies  to- 
experiment  with  other  means. 

4624.  Do  you  mean  that  at  present  we  are  not  • 
ripe  on  that  question  ? — No ;  I  think  we  shall  be 
in  Lancashire  shortly.;  we  are  going  to  try  them^ 
this  summer. 

Chairman* 

4625.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  is  the  annual 
value  of  the  shrimping  industry  off  the  Lanca- 
shire coast  ? — No,  1  cannot  tell  you  off-hand. 

4626.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
amounted  to  something  like  50,000/.  a  year  ?— 
No  ;  I  believe  it  is  very  valuable. 

4627.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
give  the  Committee  evidence  upon,  as  I  have  no 
note  of  your  proposed  evidence  ? — I  think  you 
have  asked  me  most  of  the  points  I  have  noted. 
I  am  very  strong  on  this :  tnat  it  is  not  enough 
to  put  restrictions  on  our  fisheries ;  that  one 
ought  to  hatch  in  addition,  and  that  you  must 

Erotect  the   young  fishes  in  the  nurseries.     I 
ave   already  given  you    my    ideas  upon  that», 
Then  I  think  tJie  off-shore  grounds  on  which  the  , 
spawning  takes  place  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 

{protected ;  they  are  not  within  the  territorial 
imits,  and  I  fancy,  for  example,  our  Lancashire 
Sea  Fisheries  Committee  have  no  power  over 
them.  I  think  such  power  ought  to  be  given,, 
because  we  cannot  regulate  the  inshore  grounds 
without  having  control  over  the  offshore  grounds 
too. 

4628.  That  could  be  only  done  by  fixing  close 
seasons  for  those  particular  grounds,  could  it  not? 
— Yes. 

4629.  Have  you  considered  the  diflSculty  of 
enforcing  such  things? — You  have  police  for  the 
inshore  ground,  and  I  do  not  think,  in  our 
district,  it  would  be  so  much  more  trouble. 

4630.  Do  you  not  think,  when  fishermen  found 
particular  waters  were  closed  against  them,  that 
that  would  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  go  there, 
thinking  there  would  be  more  fish  there  and  less 
competition? -I  think  a  good  deal  might  be 
done  to  educate  public  feeling  a.non^st  the 
fishermen,  by  lectures  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

4631.  But  still  your  experience  of  fishermen, 
is  that  they  are  rather  a  race  with  strong  views 
of  their  own,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

4632.  And  they  object  to  be  interfered  with, 
do  they  not?— Yes. 

Colonel  Cotton^JodrelL 

4633.  I  see  Mr.  Dawson  said  if  you  had  a 
close  time  for  soles,  it  would  mean  ruin  to  the 
fishermen ;  do  you  endorse  that? — I  do  not  know 
so  much  about  the  fishermen  as  Mr.  Dawson  does. 

4634.  Your  evidence  is  chiefly  confined  to 
scientific  investigation,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  rather 
tell  you  what  I  think  would  be  desirable,  ideal 
perhaps. 

4635.  But  I  see  you  a^ree  with  Mr.  Fell,  I 
think  it  was,  in  considering  that  the  shrimp 
trawlinff  is  a  great  source  of  disaster  to  young 
fish? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is  a 
very  great  source  of  disaster. 

4636.  When  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  open 
these  fish  hatcheries  at  Port  Erin? — We  shall  be 
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Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell — continued. 

probably  able  to  begin  with  the  next  spawning 
season,  that  is,  next  January  or  February.  I 
fancy  we  shall  have  the  fish  hatchery  erected 
during  the  autumn,  and  try  and  get  everything 
into  working  order,  the  tanks  well  seasoned,  and 
water  running  through  them  for  a  month  or  two 
in  the  winter,  and  start  working  in  January  or 
February. 

4637.  And  in  selecting  that  place,  have  you 
had  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  ? — 
Yes;  temperature,  specific  gravity,  and  the 
cleanness  of  the  water  altogether.  We  thought 
the  coast  of  Lancashire  was  too  muddy,  and  the 
water  too  impure. 

4638.  Is  it  a  place  where  there  are  naturally 
many  young  fish  ;  is  it  a  great  spawning  ground 
there  ? — The  spawning  ground  is  not  far  off.  Of 
course  spawning  grounds  are  not  near  in  shore  at 
all,  but  they  are  rather  nearer  the  Port  Erin 
shore  than  the  Liverpool  shore ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  fish  spawn  near  the  Isle  of  Man.  You  have 
deeper  water  near  the  Isle  of  Man. 

4639.  What  sort  of  depth  is  the  place  where 
you  propose  this  inlet?— The  hatchery  will  be 
completely  on  dry  land.  We  will  excavate  to 
make  a  lar^e  pool,  and  enclose  a  couple  of  small 
creeks.     They  are  quite  shallow  ;  not  more  than 


Colonel  Cottan-J^odrell — continued. 

10  or  12  feet  deep.     We  shall  build  a  sea-wall 
across  them. 

4640.  On  a  small  scale  like  the  Norwegian 
Qords  ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  necessary.  I  think  you  could  establish  a 
hatchery  at  a  place  where  there  were  no  creeks^ 
if  you  simply  dug  out  your  pond. 

4641.  But  you  must  have  some  pond,  must 
you  not? — You  must  have  a  pond  for  your 
spawning  fish. 

4642.  You  must  have  a  place  to  turn  your 
small  fioh  into,  must  you  not? — No,  you  want  a 
place  for  the  parent  fish  to  spawn  in. 

4643.  But  after  the  young  fish  have  hatched ; 
what  do  you  propose  ? — If  you  are  merely  going 
to  hatch  them,  you  can  do  that  in  a  box  in  your 
hatching-house.  As  to  rearing  them  up,  if  you 
wish  to  keep  them  longer,  for  a  year  or  more, 
jrou  require  to  have  other  ponds,  in  addition, 
mto  which  you  can  turn  the  little  fish. 

4644.  When  would  you  propose  to  turn  them 
out  to  sea  ? — I  would  see  how  we  got  on  before 
coming  to  a  decision;  that  is  to  say,  if  one  found 
there  was  a  great  mortality  at  three  weeks  or 
months,  say,  it  would  be  advisable  to  turn  them 
out  before  such  a  period  arrived. 
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Mr.  MARJOEIBANKS,  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  (attending  by  permission  of  the  House  of  Lords),  is  Examined. 


Chairman, 

4645.  You  have  had  considerable  experience 
of  oyster  culture,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  1  have. 

4646.  And  you  have  large  beds  on  your  own 
property  in  the  River  Beaulieu,  have  you  not  ? 
— Yes. 

4647.  Will  you  give  us  some  description  of 
whaf  your  fisheries  are  ? — The  Beaulieu  River 
is  a  tidal  river  about  seven  miles  in  length  from 
the  village  of  Beaulieu  down  to  the  sea.  There 
is  a  native  oyster  bed  in  the  river  ;  there  is  also 
a  very  long  reach  of  about  two-and-a-half  to 
three  miles  near  the  mouth  where  oysters  used 
to  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  after- 
wards to  the  Whit.8table  fisheries.  For  many 
years  it  was  left  to  the  Alston  family,  who  are 
large  Whitstablc  oyster  merchants,  and  I  have 
heard  that  at  one  time  as  many  as  100  boats 
were  engaged  in  laying  and  dredging  oysters  in 
the  river.  Many  thousand  tubs  used  to  be  taken 
there  and  laid  annually  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  river.  Now  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  100  oysters  in  a  day  by  careful  dredging. 

4648.  What  was  the  reason  they  gave  up  the 
lease  ^ — The  scarcity  of  oysters.  I  believe  they 
used  to  buy  their  oysters  all  round  the  coast  in 
the  Solent  and  down  to  Falmouth,  and  even  as 
far  as  Ireland,  and  the  boats  used  to  bring  them 
every  year  in  the  autumn  and  winter  to  the 
Beaulieu  River,  and  it  being  a  close  river  they 
used  to  lay  them  there,  and  then  they  were 
dredged  up  in  the  spring,  taken  to  the  Whit- 
stable  beds,  and  laid  there.  Latterly,  towards 
the  end  of  the  lease  they  could  neither  get  the 
oysters  nor  could  they  buy  them  at  a  price  which 
was  remunerative  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  trade.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
gave  up  the  river,  and  it  was  thrown  upon  my 
own  hands.  I  began  then  to  turn  my  attention 
to  see  what '  could  be  done  to  carry  on  oyster 
fishery  in  the  river. 

4649.  Their  business,  I  understand,  was  one 
of  growing  oysters  from  a  sort  of  intermediate 
stage  ? — Yes. 

4650.  They  did  not  breed,  but  grew  them  ? — 
Yes.     The  Alstons  had  a  very  large  Whitstable 
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fishery  of  their  own,  and  used  to  use  the  Beau- 
lieu River  as  a  ground  to  put  their  young  stock 
on,  to  carry  afterwards  to  the  Whitstable  beds, 
and  there  it  was  fattened  ;  in  fact  the  whole  of 
the  value  of  the  river  was  really  as  a  store  ground 
in  the  intermediate  time,  between  the  winter  and 
spring,  for  the  oysters  to  get  over  the  cold 
winter,  and  to  be  carried  afterwards  to  the 
Whitstable  beds.  In  fact,  it  acted  in  a  certain 
sense  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  with  French 
oysters  now.  They  are  brought  from  Arcachon 
in  millions,  and  laid  in  the  Whitstable  beds,  but 
the  great  difficulty  they  have  now  is  the  diffic^ilty 
of  wmtering,  and  I  am  sure  they  must  lose  an 
enormous  quantity  of  oysters  every  winter  at 
Whitstable,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  foreign 
oysters,  and  cannot  get  acclimatised  between  the 
time  they  are  brought  in  the  spring  to  Whitstable 
and  the  winter. 

4651.  Then  at  the  time  the  Alstons  had  the 
fishery  no  oysters  were  brought  from  abroad 
there?— No,  that  is  the  fact.  My  view  about 
that  is  this  :  When  I  said  that  the  scarcity  of 
oysters  became  so  great,  that  is  the  point  that  1 
rather  wish  to  lay  principally  before  the  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  engaged  myself  in  at- 
tempting to  remedy  this  evil  by  trying  to  breed 
oysters  artificially,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
the    Committee   with   any   remarks   upon    that 

Eoint,  unless  they  wish.     But  what  I  do  wish  to 
ring  before  the  Committee  is  the   scarcity   of 
oysters  on  the  native  beds  of  this  country. 

4652.  Do  you  think  this  scarcity  arises  from 
over  dredging? — I  am  satisfied  it  is  so.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  all  the  native  beds  of 
oysters  all  along  the  coast  are  now  almost  un- 
remunerative  to  the  fishermen  who  dredge  upon 
them,  and  that  the  quantity  they  can  get  from 
these  beds  is  extremely  small,  nothing  like 
sufficient  to  supply  the  market,  or  to  supply  the 
Whitstable  people  with  the  oysters  that  they 
require  for  fattening  to  put  into  the  market.  In 
fact,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  has  been  killed,  or  very  nearly 
killed. 

F  F  4653.  Within 
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4653.  Within  your  memory  did  the  deep-sea 
beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaulieu  River  supply 
sufficient  spat  for  the  beds  ? — I  cannot  say  within 
my  memory,  but  I  know  that  when  I  first  went 
to  Beaulieu,  and  that  was  in  the  year  1865,  the 
Altons  did  certainly  carry  on  a  certain  amount 
of  trade  then,  but  it  gradually  declined,  and 
therefore  it  is  hardly  within  my  memory  to  say 
that  I  recollect  the  time  when  there  was  a  really 

Sood  trade  carried  on  with  oysters  brought  from 
ie  diflferent  parts  of  the  channel. 

4654.  Still,  do  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledg^e  that  such  a  trade  was  carried  on  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  am  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  that  trade  the  Beaulieu  River  was 
given  up  by  the  Alstons. 

4655.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  which  you 
think  might  probably  meet  this  state  of  things 
and  restore  the  native  beds  ? — I  think  we  can 
judge  as  to  that  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ex- 
perience of  other  people,  and  other  countries. 
The  same  thing  occurred  exactly  in  regard  to  the 
Frei^ch  beds.  There  they  had  a  very  careful 
investigation  made  into  the  causes,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cess of  denudation  of  the  oyster  beds  was  going 
on  in  France  as  has  gone  on  with  us,  and  has 
ended  in  our  having  really  no  good  native  beds 
of  our  own.  The  consequence  of  that  was  this, 
that  they  passed  laws  by  which  they  restricted 
the  dredging  of  oysters  from  certain  reserved 
beds  for  a  oefinite  time,  and  that  was  attended 
with  very  great  success ;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
foundation  of  the  enormous  success  of  the 
Arcachon  fisheries,  and  also  of  the  other  fisheries 
along  the  French  coast  right  away  up  to  Brittany 
to  Auray,  which  is  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and 
all  along  the  coast.  The  consequence  of  that  is 
that  they  are  able  to  supply  us  with  oyster  brood 
which  we  are  not  able  to  supply  ourselves.  The 
process  has  been  carried  on  to  in  very  much  the 
same  way  in  the  Scheldt  in  Holland,  and  I  fancy 
it  is  pretty  well  known  what  the  process  is.  The 
Bay  of  Arcachon  is  a  very  large  one,  almost  a 
sea  lagoon..  It  is  a  very  large  bay  with  a  narrow 
mouth,  and  there  are  great  mud  or  sand  flats  on 
it  which  are  dry  at  low  water.  Between  these 
there  are  deep-water  channels ;  in  these  deep- 
water  channels  there  are  great  beds  of  oysters, 
and  the  Government  has  laj  law  restricted  the 
dredging  u^  of  oysters  in  these  deep  beds  excepi 
at  certain  times  and  in  certain  ways,  and  then 
only  a  certain  quantity  of  oysters  arc  allowed  to 
be  taken  off  these  beds.  The  result  is  that  these 
oysters  spat  freely  every  year  ;  the  natural  ppat 
is  collected  on  artificial  collectors  which  are 
placed  on  the  edges  of  these  sand  banks,  and 
when  they  are  collected  they  are  taken  off  the 
tiles  and  put  into  "pares,"  as  they  call  them, 
which  are  made  on  these  mud  flats,  and  then 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  any  of  these  oysters 
until  they  reach  a  certain  size,  in  fact,  what  they 
call  the  three-centimetre  size — from  three  to 
five  centimetres.  In  fact,  they  have  only  lately 
allowed  the  three-centimetre  size  to  be  sold,  but 
the  best  sizes  are  now  got  between  five  and  eight 
centimetres.  That  is  the  process  which  is  carried 
on  there,  and  until   they  restricted  the  oyster 
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dredgers  from  dredging  up  the  brood  oysters 
from  these  deep  beds,  the  oysters  were  getting 
gradually  extinct  in  that  country.  They  have 
carried  out  the  same  system,  I  may  say,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  coast  of  France ;  all  the  way 
round  the  same  laws  and  restrictions  exist.  In 
fact  they  have  what  I  should  term  great  reserved 
beds  of  brood  oysters  on  their  coast  which  are 
not  allowed  to  be  dredged  except  at  certain 
seasons,  and  then  only  a  certain  quantity  is 
allowed  to  be  taken  off  them. 

4656.  Then  do  you  recommend  as  a  first  step 
the  formation  of  these  sort  of  sanctuaries  for 
breeding  oysters  round  our  doasts  ? — Yes  ;  we 
have  the  experience  of  the  French  to  guide  us 
in  the  matter.  We  see  they  have  been  success- 
ful, and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  that  what  is 
successful  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  should  not  be 
equally  successful  on  the  coast  of  Britain. 

4657.  If  such  a  course  were  resolved  upon 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  appoint  some  roving 
commission  to  inquire  into  at  what  place«  these 
sanctuaries  should  be  established? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  without  very 
careful  investigation.  I  suggest  it  should  be 
either  done  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  a  Commission  appointed  specially  for 
the  purpose  to  investigate  how  this  process 
should  be  carried  on.  I  may  say  that  all  the 
books  and  matters  which  can  be  required  to  give 
every  possible  information  on  this  subject  are 
all  extant ;  they  can  all  be  got  from  the  French 
fishery  departments.  I  have  read  a  great  many 
of  them  myself.  We  also  have  a  most  valuable 
treatise  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Hubrecht, 
who  carried  on  breeding  in  the  Scheldt.  I 
should  like  to  add  that  the  Dutch  in  the  Scheldt 
carry  on  the  same  process  wiith  equal  success : 
therefore  it  is  not  a  question  simply  of  climate, 
because,  though  I  am  told  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
strikes  that  coast  of  Holland,  and  does  warm  the 
water  to  acertain  extent  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  yet  I  cannot  believe  there  is  such  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  water  of  the  Scheldt  and 
the  water  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  the  water  on 
the  coast  of  Essex  and  the  Whitstable  beds.  In 
the  Scheldt  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  process  at  Arcachon,  the  difference  only 
being  this,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
absolute  law  in  existence  which  prevents  the 
oyster  men  from  dredging  up  the  native  mother 
oysters,  but  they  are  protected  naturally  from 
the  fact  that  they  lie  and  live  in  all  the  stones 
and  the  rough  ground  at  the  dykes  that  border 
on  the  Scheldt.  They  cannot  be  dredged  up 
out  of  those,  and  they  are  the  mother  oysters 
that  produce  the  spat  which  floats  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt.  This  spat  is  collected  artificially 
on  tiles,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  col- 
lected at  Arcachon.  The  result  of  that  has  been 
this,  that  they  have  every  year  a  very  successful 
quantity  of  spat  deposited  on  these  artificial 
collectors,  natural  spat,  not  artificial  spat,  which 
is  taken  off  and  placed  in  the  ditches  of  the  old 
fortress  of  Bergen  op  Zoom,  which  we  know  all 
about ;  there  it  is  kept  for  the  winter ;  after  that 
it  is  taken  up  and  put  into  the  growing  grounds 
of  the  Scheldt.       Then    they    are    afterwards 
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dredged  up,  and  either  sold  to  us  as  what  they 
call  **  half-ware,"  or  they  are  sent  to  us  in  the 
form  of  what  they  call  the  Anglo-Dutch  oyster, 
which,  next  to  the  Whitstable  oyster,  is  perhaps 
the  best  oyster  that  is  put  into  the  British 
market  Those,  I  think,  are  the  two  examples 
of  the  process  by  which  this  is  done,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  such  a  process  is  impossible  to  be 
carried  out  in  our  own  country  in  some  sort  of 
way.  But  even  if  we  were  not  able  to  collect 
the  spat  on  artificial  collectors,  we  certainly  could 
have  reserve  beds  of  mother  oysters,  which  would 
replenish  the  beds  which  are  allowed  to  be 
dredged. 

4658.  Are  you  aware  that  the  new  District 
Sea  Fisheries  Committees  have  this  power  ? — 
Ko,  I  did  not  know  that ;  but  I  would  point  out 
as  regards  that  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
any  use  to  close  the  beds  unless  you  close  them 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  to  start  with.  I 
know,  with  regard  to  the  French  beds,  they 
were  closed  something  like  eight  years  before 
they  were  allowed  to  be  dredged  at  all.  But 
when  I  talk  of  closed  beds  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  whole  of  the  beds  should  be  closed.  I  mean 
that  certain  places  should  be  buoyed  out ;  those 
places  which  are  found  suitable,  and  which  do 
not  require  to  be  dredged  constantly  to  keep 
them  clean,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  large 
stock  of  oysters  to  accumulate'  which  would  be, 
in  fact,  brood  oysters. 

4659.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  bring  this 
question  before  these  district  committees  m  the 
country  ? — I  should  think  certainly  it  would  be 
most  advisable. 

4660.  Would  the  closing  of  these  beds  at  all 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  fishermen  gene- 
rally ? — I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  if  you 
proposed  to  close  any  bed  the  fishermen  of  the 
district  would  object,  because  for  the  time  being 
there  is  no  doubt  their  industry  would  be 
injured;  but  I  believe  they  would  reap  the 
fruit  later  on,  and  it  might  be  done  by  degrees. 
The  whole  of  the  beds  need  not  be  closed  at 
once. 

4661.  Do  I  understand  you  would  establish  a 
system  of  rotation  on  the  beds,  so  that  one 
portion  of  the  bed  might  be  open  and  another 
closed  at  the  same  time  ? — I  think  that  so  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  ground,  and 
that  is  why  I  think  you  require  very  careful 
investigation,  because  you  might  close  one  bed 
and  it  would  all  get  silted  up,  and  another  bed 
you  might  close,  but  on  account  of  the  rough 
and  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  it  would  never 
silt  up  at  all.  It  so  very  much  depends  on  what 
grounds  you  close  and  which  you  do  not.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  old  breeding  ground  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  (Whitstable  for  instance), 
at  the  present  moment  I  think  I  may  say  that 
Whitstable  is  simply  a  laying  ground  for  a  stock 
of  oysters,  chiefly  foreign,  and  they  are  put 
there  simply  to  be  taken  up  again  as  soon 
as  they  are  fit  for  market.  I  know  they 
complain  that  they  have  no  spat,  but  I  think  it 
is  out  of  reason  that  they  could  have  any  spat, 
because  the  stock  they  have  in  their  ground  is 
chiefly  young  and  it  is  laid  there  for  the  purpose 
of  being  marketed,  especially  now  that  they  are 
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dredged  up  in  the  summer  time  as  well  as  the 
winter  time.  There  is  no  possibility  of  there 
being  any  spat  falling.  It  is  like  driving  a  hen 
ofi*  her    nest   just    as    she   was    hatching    her 

eggs. 

4662.  Would  your  experience  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  oyster  requires  to  be  some 
considerable  age  before  it  is  likely  to  spat 
successfully  and  in  a  fertile  manner  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so  ;  my  experience  rather  leads  me  to  that. 
I  believe  that  an  oyster  three  years  old  is  really 
a  spatting  oyster  and  valuable,  but  I  do  not 
believe  myself  it  is  as  good  as  an  oyster  four  or 
five  years  old.  I  think  there  is  more  certainty 
about  the  latter  than  the  former.  Then  I  think 
we  have  been  a  good  deal  deceived  in  the  fact 
that  the  French  oysters  which  we  bring  over 
here  are,  no  doubt,  more  advanced  than  our 
oysters.  A  French  oyster  three  years  old,  will, 
I  think,  spat,  and  very  likely  the  spat  would  be 
mature,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  an 
oyster  of  the  ^ame  age  in  England.  We  have 
been  rather  deceived,  too,  in  the  fact,  because  we 
thought  if  a  French  oyster  is  matured  at  three 
years,  the  English  is  the  same,  but  that  is  really 
a  scientific  matter. 

4663.  Another  way  suggested  for  replenishing 
the  beds  is  by  artificial  breeding.  Have  you  any 
experience  of  that  process  ?— Yes.  I  have  tried 
that  myself  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  with  very 
great  loss.  My  experience  is  that  of  everybody 
else  who  has  tried  the  same  thing.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  not  disheartened,  and  say  we  shall  not 
arrive  at  some  method  of  breeding  oysters 
artificially.  But  I  may  say  that  I  made 
some  ponds  of  my  own  in  the  Beaulieu  River, 
about  an  acre  in  size  apiece,  on  the  most  approved 
principles,  with  sluices  and  arrangements  for  tiles 
and  everything  that  could  be  possibly  thought  of. 
I  investigated  all  the  other  breeding  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for 
breeding,  and  also  the  Hayling  Island  ponds, 
near  Portsmouth,  and  I  also  made  a  journey 
to  Arcachon  on  purpose  to  see  their  whole 
process.  The  result  was  this,  that  in  the 
first  year  I  brought  the  oysters  from  Arcachon 
and  they  were  actually  spatting  when  I  got 
them.  1  was  fortunate  that  year,  and  I  believe 
I  secured  millions.  But  of  those  millions  I  do 
not  think  I  got  25,000  oysters  in  the  end.  That 
was  partly  due  to  mismanagement,  so  I  do 
not  consider  that  really  a  good  example.  But  I 
was  also  connected  with  the  bi;peding  ponds  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  Newtown  river,  where 
we  formed  our  fisheries  into  a  company.  We  had 
four  or  five  years,  in  fact,  nearly  six  years  of 
attempts  to  breed  oysters  artificially.  We  were 
partially  successful  now  and  then,  but  never 
uniformly  so,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  experi- 
ence of  everyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  breeding  of  oysters  artificially  in  ponds. 
We  have  not  found  out  the  real  method  of  being 
able  to  make  it  a  continuous  success  such  as 
would  enable  us  to  supply  the  oyster  beds  of  this 
country  with  young  ware.  Whether  it  is  the 
climate,  or  the  fact  that  oysters  do  not  breed  so 
well  in  a  pond  as  they  do  in  the  open  water,  I  do 
not  know,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain scientifically  why  it  is  that  the  spat  which 
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almost  every  year  fills  the  ponds,  will  some  years 
adhere  to  the  collectors  and  mature,  and  other 
years  will  not.  What  happens  is  this,  that  the 
spat  floats  about  in  the  water,  say  for  a  week, 
and  then  disappears,  why  we  do  not  know, 
although  it  looks  as  if  it  is  all  right.  I  may  say 
I  do  not  think  you  can  depend  upon  artificial 
breeding  of  oysters  in  ponds,  at  the  present 
moment^  ad  a  means  whereby  you  can  be  quite 
certain  of  supplying  the  demand  for  young 
oysters  to  lay  in  the  beds  for  fattening  purposes, 
and  afterwards  for  the  markets. 

Commander  Bethell. 

4664.  Is  that  from  imperfect  knowledge  ? — I 
think  it  is  imperfect  knowledge,  and  par  fly  that 
we  have  not  yet  found  out  what  the  causes  are  of 
the  oyster  spat  not  maturing  properly. 

Chairman, 

4665.  Then  you  distinctly  look  rather  to  the 
natural  spat  from  native  beds  than  to  the  spat 
raised  artificially  in  ponds,  do  you  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so  certainly.  I  do  not  say  we  shall  not  solve  the 
diffi«!ulty,  but  we  have  not  solved  it  nt  present. 

4666.  We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  present  system  of  close 
time.  May  I  ask  you,  first  generally,  do  you 
think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  close 
time  for  oysters  ? — Most  certainly.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  ever  expect  any  oysters  to  spat  or 
replenish  the  beds  without  there  is  a  close  time. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  all  the  oysters  are  more 
or  less — I  do  not  say  all  of  them,  because  the 
young  would  not  be,  but  all  the  mature  oysters 
which  are  fit  to  spat  are  all  what  they  call  sick. 
They  are  just  about  now  to  exude  the  spat,  and 
if  disturbed  at  this  moment,  it  is  just,  as  I  said 
just  now,  like  driving  a  hen  off  her  nest,  and  the 
moment  she  was  hatching  her  eggs.  Therefore, 
you  cannot  possibly  expect  the  oysters  if  disturbed 
and  knocked  about  at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
spat.  Moreover,  there  is  another  feature  about 
the  oyster  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  year  at  which  oysters  make  their 
growth,  and  the  growth  of  the  oyster  is  like 
thin  silver  paper  round  the  edge,  and  if  you 
knock  them  about  and  break  them  about,  you 
wound  the  oyster,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
recover;  in  fact  it  stunts  its  growth.  There- 
fore, I  consider  a  close  time  is  essential  on  any 
beds  where  you  require  the  oysters  to  spat. 

4667.  You  -have  heard  the  point  which  has 
been  specially  raised  before  this  Committee,  that 
whilst  there  ia  a  very  considerable  concensus  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  close  time  to  the  native 
oyster,  there  is  great  objection  raised  to  the 
extending  of  that  close  time  to  the  foreign 
oyster  which  is  laid  down  for  temporary  purposes  ; 
what  would  be  your  view  with  regard  to  a  close 
time  being  extended  to  the  foreign  oyster  ? — If 
the  foreign  oyster  is  laid  on  a  special  bed,  and 
simply  dredged  up  for  that  purpose,  I  do  not 
say  that  there  is  any  harm  in  taking  it  up ;  but 
if  it  is  mixed  with  other  oyster,  which  you  expect 
to  spat,  then  I  think  naturally  enough  you  must 
injure  those  that  are  in  the  bed  already,  and  that 
you  could  not  expect  to  have  spat  from  those 
oysters  in  the  close  time.  If  anybody  likes  to 
eat  tlie  foreign  oyster  at  this  time  of  year,  which 
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I  should  not  at  all  like  to  do,  they  may  do  it> 
but  if  they  are  laid  with  other  oysters  that  are 
intended  to  fructify,  it  stands  to  reason  that  you 
must  injure  them  as  well. 

-1668.  Your  opinion,  however,  would  be, 
would  it,  that  the  results  of  the  regulations 
which  you  sketch  out  would  be  to  the  eventual 
benefit  of  the  fishermen  generally,  and  that  a 
jiieater  amount  of  employment  would  be  given 
to  them,  as  well  as  a  better  supply  of  oysters  to 
the  public? — Yes,  I  think  so.  We  have,  »s  I 
said  before,  the  advantage  of  the  experience  and 
experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
other  countries  in  this  direction  ;  we  see  their 
success,  and  I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  believe  that 
the  circumstances  of  our  native  oyster  beds  are 
such  that  we  cannot  apply  the  same  process  oar- 
selves  with  great  succens,  and  I  think  it  would 
go  a  long  way  to  restore  the  oyster  fisheries, 
which  are  now  exhausted,  of  this  country. 

4669.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — No  ;  I  hope  I 
have  not  detained  the  Committee  too  long. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

4670.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  what  the 
actual  restrictions  are  which  are  in  force  at 
Arcachon? — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  data 
but  I  believe  the  restriction  is  simply  this,  that 
they  have  a  large  bed  of  oysters  in  the  channel 
in  deep  water,  and  which  is  only  allowed  to  be 
dredged  over  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
only  a  certain  quantity  is  allowed  to  be  taken 
off.  Probably  the  Board  of  Trade  have  all  the 
information  with  regard  to  that,  but  as  it  is  some 
time  since  I  turned  the  information  over  myself 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

4671.  With  regard  to  the  other  portions  of 
the  Arcachon  beds,  the  shallow  waters,  there  is 
no  restriction  put  on  at  any  time  of  the  year,  is 
there  ? — I  think  not. 

4672.  They  are  allowed  to  dredge  all  the  year, 
Jire  they  not? — No.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
dredge  this  time  of  the  year. 

4673.  There  is  a  close  season,  is  there,  cor- 
responding exactly  to  our  close  season  ? — It  is 
rather  earlier,  because  the  oysters  there  begin  to 
spat  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  a  very  considerable  spatting  there  in  the  month 
of  May.  They  are  not  allowed  to  dredge  during 
the  spatting  season,  and  it  is  only  the  very  large 
reserve  beds  they  use,  but  which  they  are  not 
allowed  to  touch  at  all  except  in  certain  years. 

4674.  Has  the  experience  you  have  had  with 
regard  to  the  artificial  breeding  of  oysters  been 
the  same  experience  that  almost  every  other 
individual  has  had  who  has  attempted  it? — I 
think  so. 

4675.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which 
there  has  been  success  really  obtained  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  there  has  been  success  every  now 
and  then,  but  it  has  never  been  a  conmiercial 
success.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
called  before  f  on  have  been  successful ;  I  know 
about  Captain  Austin's  work  and  the  late 
Captain  Johnson's  work  in  the  Medina,  and  I 
know  there  has  been  success  obtained  by  them 
from  time  to  time,  but  it  has  never  been  a  con- 
secutive success  which  you  could  depend  upon  as 
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a  commercial  success^  it  has  been  only  partially 
successful. 

Commander  BethelL 

.4676.  I  understand  you  think  if  the  oysters 
were  properly  managed  even  the  present  enor- 
mous demand  might  be  satisfied,  do  you  not  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that,  because  I 
think  that  the  enormous  demand  for  oysters  now 
is  met  by  the  corresponding  enormous  itoport  of 
oysters  into  this  country,  because  we  get  th«m 
not  only  from  France  and  Holland,  but  from 
America  and  Portugal.  Of  course,  the  American 
oyster  we  get  over  to  this  country  is  not  a  good 
class  oyster;  the  high  class  American  oyster 
does  not  come  here,  but  the  inferior  class  comes 
here  and  is  largely  sold  on  barrows,  and  so  is  the 
Portuguese  oyster. 

4677.  At  any  rate  unless  some  rules  are  made, 
are  you  inclined  to  think  that  the  oyster  industry 
in  this  country  will  fail?— -I  believe  so, in  time,  I 
believe  it  has  failed  nearly  already,  and  I  might 
say  this,  that  Ethink  the  British  oyster,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  I  cannot  exactly  say  why,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  is  hardly  equalled,  except 
perhaps  by  the  choicest  Blue  Points  or  something 
of  that  kind.  It  is  of  very  much  superior 
quality. 

4678.  We  had  some  evidence  the  other  day 
from  gentlemen  who  said  they  were  quite  sure 
there  had  only  been,  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  two  or  three  years  in  which  the 
oysters  had  freely  and  largely  spatted,  and  they 
seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
English  waters,  at  any  rate,  oyster  do  not  spat 
every  year  in  any  quantity  ? — Yes. 

4679.  Is  not  that  in  conflict  with  your 
evidence? — I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  in  con- 
flict ;  1  think  we  have  had  a  series  of  years  which 
affected  the  oysters  just  as  agriculture  is  affected. 
No  doubt  we  have  had  years  when  the  water  has 
been  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  good  for 
oysters,  but  I  think  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  failure  has  been  the  want  of  the  mother 
oysters  to  breed,  and  it  is  the  gradual  dredging 
up  of  the  mother  oysters  which,  to  my  mind,  has 
reduced  the  quantity  of  spat. 

4680.  These  other  gentlemen  undoubtedly,  I 
think,  said  that  it  Was  their  opinion  that  the 
oystt»r8  do  not  spat  except  at  comparatively  long 
intervals  in  any  quantity,  and  they  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
oyster,  but  I  understand  you  to  say  you  think  it 
is  not  that  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  that  ;  all  my 
observations  would  tend  quite  against  that. 

4681.  And  you  think,  do  you  not,  that  they 
spat  every  year  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  a  certain 
proportion  spat  every  year.  If  I  were  to  put 
10,000  oysters  into  a  pond  I  do  not  think  I  should 
expect  more  than  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  those 
oysters  to  spat.  But  you  cannot  be  sure  of  that, 
for  although  some  become  sick  and  look  as  if 
they  were  fit,  the  spat  you  get  from  them  some- 
times is  not  matured. 

4682.  At  any  rate,  in  your  opinion,  if  it  is  true 
that  these  oysters  only  spat  in  large  quantities 
at  considerable  intervals,  is  it  probably  due  to 
the  fact  of  their  being  disturbed  ? — Yes,  and  to 
there  not  being  sufiicient  quantity.     If  only  25 
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per  cent,  of  oysters  do  spat,  which  I  think  is 
very  likely,  and  you  have  fewer  oysters  on  the 
ground  to  spat,  of  course  the  natural  result  is 
that  the  proportion  of  spat  is  very  much 
smallei*. 

4683.  We  also  had  some  evidence  that  French 
oysters,  when  brought  over  and  put  down,  do  not 
spat  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  possible,  because  I 
should  think  that  the  oysters  which  are  brought 
over  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  being 
marketed  here  in  the  summer  are  probably  young 
and  a  small  class  of  oyster.  I  would  not  myself 
buy  them ;  I  would  never  buy  oysters  less  than 
three  or  four  years  old.  But  it  is  possible  that 
these  oysters  are  even  younger  than  that,  and, 
therefore,  they  would  not  spat. 

4684.  Have  you  yourself  made  any  observa- 
tions on  the  effect  ol  the  temperature  of  water  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  tried  that  very  much.  Some- 
times it  is  diflicult  to  keep  it  cool  enough,  and 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  warm  enough. 
You  may  get  a  cold  shower  of  hail  in  the  middle 
of  your  spatting  season  which  will  absolutely 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  spat  in  your  ponds. 
Then,  again,  the  density  of  the  water  may  be  too 
great  or  too  little,  and  altogether  it  is  a  delicate 
operation. 

4685.  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  French 
oysters  do  not  spat  freely  in  our  waters,  would 
the  temperature  of  the  water  easily  be  re- 
sponsible for  that  ? — I  think  the  temperature  of 
the  water  would  probably  have  a  very  great 
effect.  Supposing  these  French '  oysters  are 
brought  early  in  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
being  marketed  here  in  the  summer,  if  tney  are 
brought  early  enough  here  and  laid  in  our  cold 
waters  that  would  throw  them  back  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  they  spat  at  all  they  would  not 
spat  till  the  end  of  the  season,  say,  August,  and, 
therefore,  if  they  are  marketed  before  August 
they  would  not  be  in  a  spatting  condition.  My 
contention  as  regards  the  French  oysters  brought 
here  for  summer  consumption  would  be  simply 
this,  that  if  they  are  laid  down  on  the  beds  with 
other  oysters  which  are  in  a  spatting  condition 
you  cannot  take  those  up  without  disturbing 
those  that  are  in  a  good  condition  to  spat. 

4686.  In  the  Scheldt  where  oyster  breeding  is 
carried  on  it  is  a  fact  that  the  water  along  that 
coast  is  wanner  than  upon  our  coast  all  the  year 
round,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact. 

4687.  I  have  no  observations,  but  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  Gulf  Stream  strikes 
the  continental  side  ? — The  Scheldt  oysters  do 
not  spat  until  very  late,  say  the  end  of  July  or 
the  beginning  of  August,  which  is  comparativelv 
late.  We  generally  expect  the  oysters  have  all 
spatted  in  this  country  oy  the  month  of  August, 
because  you  will  recollect  they  have  the  oyster 
grotto  days  in  August.  It  is  always  supposed 
that  oysters  are  only  put  into  the  market  in 
months  with  an  B  to  them,  but  the  barrow  people 
I  believe  put  an  H  into  August. 

4688.  oome  gentleman  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
gave  us  a  description  of  his  artificial  breeding, 
and  I  understood  he  said  he  was  able  to  make 
them  breed  every  year  with  regularity  ? — Yes,  I 
think  he  has  ;  that  was  Mr.  Johnson. 
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4689.  It  was  some  one  who  told  us  he  thought 
artificial  breeding  could  be  easily  made  a  success  ? 
— If  he  said  "  easily  "  I  think  he  said  too  much. 
[  think  it  can  be  made  a  success,  but  we  have  not 
ascertained  the  means  by  which  we  can  make  it 
a  certain  soucess.  I  believe  he  has  bred  oysters, 
but  with  only  partial  success,  and  I  do  not 
beleive  anyone  has  had  more  than  partial 
success. 

4690.  Is  there  any  diflSculty  about  feeding 
oysters  in  ponds  ?-^ You  cannot  feed  an  oyster 
artificially.  He  feeds  on  the  small  animalculse 
which  is  in  the  water ;  there  is  no  method  of 
feeding  him. 

4691.  I  mean  in  supplying  him  with  food,  or 
would  the  water  in  your  ])ond3  contain  enough 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  food  which  the  oyster 
Kkes  ? — The  ponds  contain  the  water  from  the 
river,  which  has  the  natural  food  of  the  oyster 
m  It. 


Mr.  Heneage. 

4692.  Have  you  heard,  with  regard  to  these 
oysters,  great  complaints  have  been  made  by 
those  who  produce  .  them  on  the  English  coast, 
against  foreign  oysters  being  allowed  to  be  sold 
at  the  time  when  they  are  not  ?—  I  have  heard 
it  said  80. 

4693.  Have  you  heard  any  desire  on  their 
part  that  other  countries  should  be  asked  to  make 
a  close  time  for  oysters,  as  well  as  England  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  heard  that;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  close  time  would  affect  that,  becaue^e  the 
oysters  that  are  brought,  as  far  as  I  understand, 
to  this  country,  which  are  supposed  to  bo  market- 
able in  the  summer  are  generally  brought  over 
here  not  later  than  the  month  of  March,  which 
would  be  before  the  close  time  begins. 

4694.  I  meant  that  the  French  oyster  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  England  at  the  time 
the  English  oyster  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  ? 
— I  have  not  heard  that  point  raised. 


Mr.  William  Spurgeon,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4695.  I  THINK  you  and  Mr.  Swan,  who  is  to 
follow  you,  have  been  selected  by  the  longshore 
fishermen  and  the  shrimpers  of  Lowestoft  to 
come  and  give  evidence  here  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4696.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  men;  are 
engaged  in  the  longshore  trade  at  Lowestoft  ? — 
About  130. 

4697.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  boats  they 
own  ? — About  50. 

4698.  Are  you  yourself  a  i)ractical  fishermen? 
— Ever  since  I  was  10  years  old  I  have   been 

ngaged  in  longshore  fishing  and  nothing  but 
the  longshore  fishing,  although  I  have  been  a  few 
voyages  in  deep-sea  trawlers. 

4699.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  ? — 
Forty-two  years. 

4700.  Do  you  know  thoroughly  the  coast  line 
from  Lowestoft,  north  and  south  ? — I  think  I  can 
lell  you  pretty  well  every  bit  of  ground  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

4701.  Are  you  engaged  at  present  in  the 
shrimping  trade  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  three  boats  of 
my  cwn. 

4702.  How  far  north  and  south  of  Lov  estof t 
is  the  limit  ? — I  have  been  as  much  as  30  miles 
each  way,  but  as  a  rule  14  or  15  miles. 

4703.  The  Committee  have  had  some  evidence, 
not  with  regard  to  the  east  coast,  but  with  regard 
to  parts  of  the  west  coast  that  the  shrimpers  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  the  small  or  immature 
fish;  can  yon  tell  us  anything  as  to  that  ? — All  I 
can  see  is  as  regards  our  nets.  We  kill  some,  of 
course,  but  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  our  fish 
get  returned  alive  again.  Nowadays  we  scarcely 
ever  get  any  fish,  because  they  are  trawled  up 
before  they  come  near  us.  When  I  was  a  lad  I 
have  got  nets  quite  full  of  large  and  small  fish, 
that  is,  when  we  used  to  go  soTe-trawling  in  the 
summer  time.  Forty  of  us  used  to  go  in  the 
summer,  and  I  have  been  entirely  stocked  with 
fish  in  the  net. 


Mr.  Harry  jP(?5^^r -continued. 

4704.  Along  the  shore? — Yes;  about  three 
miles  otf  the  shore.  But  now,  if  we  go  and  get 
such  a  thing  as  twenty  or  thirty  pair  in  a  night 
between  three  of  us,  we  think  we  have  done  a 
wonderful  thing. 

Chairman. 

4705.  What  is  the  size  of  your  beam  ? — We 
work  two  in  Lowestoft.  We  work  two  of 
16  feet  each,  one*  aft  and  one  forward.  Some 
boats,  the  smaller  boats,  work  a  17-feet  trawl. 
The  boats  I  am  speaking  of  which  work  two  aire 
boats  23  feet  long,  draw  about  4  feet  of  water, 
9  feet  beam,  cutter-rigged,  with  a  net  out  aft 
and  a  net  forward. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4706.  How  long  is  your  trawl  down?- — Not 
more  than  an  hour  at  the  longest,  but  in  shrimp- 
ing not  very  often  more  than  half-an-hour.  In 
sole-trawling  we  are  longer  down. 

4707.  When  you  bring  up  your  trawl  what  is 
the  practice  with  regard  to  these  small  fish  ? — 
We  get  them  out  as  fast  as  we  can  for  our  own 
interest  to  clear  the  shrimps,  because  if  we  let 
them  lay  among  the  shrimps  it  would  spoil  them 
entirely.  We  get  to  work  as  fast  as  we  can. 
There  are  scarcely  any  dead  fish  when  our  nets 
come  up,  and  we  put  them  into  the  sea  as  fast  as 
we  can. 

4708.  And  do  you  say  that  four-fifths  of  the 
fish  are  well  alive  ? — Yes  ;  they  skip  away.  I 
have  had  gentlemen  with  me  often,  going  fishing 
with  me.  The  wife  keeps  a  lodging-house,  and 
they  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing. 

4709.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  at  all  as  to 
how  many  of  these  small  fish  you  would  bring 
up  in  your  trawl  with,  say,  a  quart  of  shrimps  r 
— Sometimes  not  a  handful  nowadays.  We 
used  to  get  a  lot  many  years  ago,  before  the 
trawlers  came.     I   can  remember  when   there 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

was  not  a  trawler  in  Loweatofl,  not  one.  Now 
I  think  we  have  just  400;  I  am  not  quite 
certain.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  a  deep-sea 
trawler. 

4710.  What  kind  of  a  net  do  you  use  ? -We 
use  a  lai^er  shrimp  raesh  net  than  anyone  in 
England  at  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth.  They 
often  laugh  at  us  about  our  nets,  but  it  does  not 
matter  how  large  the  mesh  is.«  tlie  net  closes  as 
soon  as  ever  there  is  a  draught  in  it.  Some- 
times in  our  sole  trawl  nets  they  run  about 
thirty  rows  to  the  yard,  and  1  have  been 
getting  as  much  as  a  peck  of  shimps  in  a  sole 
trawl.  The  net  closes  entirely  up  when  there  is 
a  draught  in  it.  We  go  after  shrimp  very 
slowly ;  we  do  not  want  to  go  so  fast  in  shrimp- 
ing, and  then  po  doubt  the  nsh  get-out  when  the 
mesh  is  open,  when  we  what  is  called  drive  the 
tide.  But  if  you  had  a  net  with  a  mesh  as  big 
as  your  head  the  fish  would  be  bound  to  get 
killed. 

471 1.  Even  the  shrimps  ? — Yes. 

4712.  So  that  you  mean  that  any  alteration  in 
the  size  of  the  mesh  would  not  stop  your  catch- 
ing the  small  undersized  fish  ? — Not  a  bit.  It 
would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use. 

4713.  Is  there  any  line  fishing  done  off  the  coast  ? 
— These  used  to  be  a  great  deal.  I  have  been 
loading  one  of  our  boats  with  half  a  mile  of  cod 
lines  in  the  autumn  time. 

4714.  In  October,  November,  and  December? 
— Yes.  We  used  to  shoot  half  a  mile.  Now  if 
we  shoot  we  shoot  two  miles,  and  sometimes  get 
one  or  two,  and  by  chance  perhaps  a  sacore  offish. 
You  could  get  as  much  fish  by  throwing  a  line 
with  about  20  hooks  on  off  our  beach  as  you  could 
carry  away,  now  there  is  none  caught  at  all.  We 
used  to  get  whiting  and  codling  and  great  black 
skate,  but  now  we  never  see  such  a  thing.  If  we 
are  lining,  and  any  one  gets  a  skate  on  their  line 
it  is  all  over  Lowestoft.  The  other  day  I  caught 
a  turbot,  and  I  have  not  caught  one  I  should 
think  for  at  least  15  years,  and  it  was  all  over 
the  place  that  Spurgeon  had  caught  a  turbot,  it 
was  such  a  wonderful  thing. 

4715.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ?— To  the 
trawlers.  The  fish  never  come  in  shore  ;  I  am 
confident  of  it.  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  I 
know  they  never  come  in  shore.  I  can  take  any 
one  if  they  liked  to  come  with  me  to  grounds 
where  we  used  to  get  this  body  of  fish*  where  a 
shrimp  net  has  never  touched  and  never  do  touch, 
but  thpre  is  no  fish  on  it  or  scarcely  any. 

4716.  Is  it  not  supposed  that  the  dredging- 
works  at  the  harbour  of  Lowestoft  had  something 
to  do  with  driving  the  fish  away  ? — 1  know  it  was 
suggested  so,  but  I  do  not  think  so  myself.  They 
are  doing  more  damage  in  the  way  of  blocking 
the  roads  up. 

4717.  Are  they  not  throwing  some  of  the 
dredging  on  to  where  there  are  supposed  to  be 
beds  ?— Where  they  are  putting  their  mud  now  I 
have  got  as  much  as  would  fill  a  trunk  of  soles. 
If  you  can  find  a  hole,  fish  are  bound  to  be  there, 
that  is  why  steam  trawlers  do  so  much  damage. 
If  there  is  a  hole,  fish  will  get  into  it,  and  a  steam 
trawler  can  work  up  and  down  it,  and  that  is  why 
it  does  so  much  damage. 

4718.  You   talk   about   throwing  over  these 
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undersized  fish,  what  do  you  call  an  undersized 
fish,  taking  the  sole  ? — We  throw  the  little  soles 
away,  I  should  think  between  seven  and  eight 
inches  when  they  are  alive.  We  put  them  over 
as  fast  as  possible.  We  have  seen  more  of  those 
this  spring.  We  keep  them  if  they  are 
dead. 

4719.  But  a  sole  of  between  seven  and  eight 
inches  you  would  throw  overboard  if  alive  ? — 
Yes. 

4720.  What  about  plaice  ?— I  should  think 
about  seven  or  eight  inches,  we  never  measure 
them. 

4721.  What  about  turbot?— We  hardly  ever 
get  any.     We  liardly  ever  see  one  now. 

4722.  I  suppose  1  may  take  it  from  that  that 
whether  there  is  a  law  passed  or  not  as  to  the 
size  of  the  fish,  personally  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  to  you  if  a  law  were  passed  that  no 
soles  under  7)  inches  should  be  landed,  that 
would  not  effect  you  ? — I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  it  enforcecf,  very  much  indeed. 

4723.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  enforced  ? — 
The  big  trawlers,  fish  would  be  dead  when  they 
would  be  caught,  they  tow  so  long. 

4724.  And  do  you  say  if  they  were  dead  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  landed, 
because  there  in  a  market  for  them  ? — Yes ; 
there  is  a  market  for  them,  but  a  very  poor  one 
as  a  rule. 

4725.  But  still  they  fetch  sometiiing  do  they 
not  ? — Yes.  You  see  the  big  trawls  tow  their 
nets  sometimes  in  the  winter  time  12  hours. 

4726.  Then  do  you  say  first  of  all  there 
would  be  no  advantage  because  of  the  large 
number  of  dead  fish  that  would  have  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  apart  from  that  do  you  think  such  a 
law  could  be  enforced  if  it  were  passed?—!  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  done ;  they  must  have 
officers  all  over  the  coast  everywhere. 

4727.  To  prevent  them  being  landed  ?— To 
prevent  them  being  landed. 

4728.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the 
North  Sea  fishing  ? — No,  not  in  a  trawler,  only 
in  herring  fishing.  My  friend,  who  is  here  with 
me,  used  to  fish  in  the  North  Sea  when  a  lad, 
but  I  never  did. 

4729.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  shrimp- 
ing on  the  east  coast  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
small  fish  being  caught  to  a  quart  or  two  quarts 
of  shrimps  ? — Never ;  there  never  was  such  a 
thing  on  the  east  coast. 

4730.  Such  a  thing  as  5,785  immature  fish  to 
two  quarts  of.  shrimps  ?— There  never  was  such 
a  thing.  I  have  been  at  it  all  my  life  time,  my 
father  before  me,  and  my  grandfather  before  that. 
We  were  all  thoroughly  brought  up  in  the  fish 
trade,  and  I  can  make  a  net,  mend  a  net,  and 
rend  one. 

4731.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  serious 
damage  done  at  all  to  small  fish  by  the  shrimpers 
on  the  east  coast  ? — No  ;  because  they  do  not 
trawl  too  long.  Very  often  they  go  days 
and  days  and  do  not  get  enough  to  eat. 

7432.  What  is  the  value  of  the  boats  and  gear 
of  the  shrimpers  and  longshore  fishermen  ? — I 
should  think  trom  two  to  three  thousand  pounds. 
My  nets  alone  are  insured  for  250/.,  and  [my 
friend's  the  same. 

2  F  4  4733.  Are 
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4733.  Are  the  boats  and  gear  owned  by  the 
men  themselves  ? — Yes,  entirely.  Some,  of 
of  course,  do  not  have  but  10  or  12  pounds' 
worth  of  gear ;  but  we  have  gear  of  all  sorts. 

4734.  is  it  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  shrimping  trade  are  men 
who  have  been  at  sea  all  their  lives  ? — All  of 
them,  pretty  well ;  many  of  them  who  have  been 
smacking  all  their  lives,  start  in  the  shrimping 
trade. 

4735.  And  is  that  the  only  thing  they  can  do  ? 
—Yes. 

4736.  And  if  they  were  interfered  with  would 
the  consequeuceb  be  seiious? — Yes.  A  great 
many  of  them  have  been  fishing  all  their  life- 
time, have  saved  money  enough  to  get  a  boat, 
and  that  is  how  they  get  their  living. 

Mr.  Bufhanati. 

4737.  You  said  you  would  not  object  to  return 
a  sole  of  7}  inches,  did  you  ? — Yes. 

4738.  But  the  size  suggested  to  us  of  10  inches 
you  would  object  to,  would  you  not  ? — Yes.  A 
sole  of  10  inches  is  good. 

4739.  And  in  the  same  way  the  plaice  was 
suggested' at  10  inches? — That  is  too  large;  a 
plaice  of  10  inches  is  a  good  fryer. 

4740.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  is  that  a 
sole  under  10  inches  and  a  plaice  under  10  inches 
should  be  prohibited  from  being  landed  ? — That 
is  too  large. 

4741.  Do  you  object  to  that^ — Yes. 

4742.  You  think  ii  would  be  bad  for  your 
industry  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

4743.  What  do  you  do  with  the  small  sole 
which  you  land  which  are  dead  and  you  do  not 
throw  overboard? — We  sell  them.' 

4744.  Do  you  find  a  sale  for  the  small  ones 
under  seven  inches  ? — Yes. 

4745.  Do  you  sell  them  in  the  market  ? — We 
do  not  get  suflScient  to  sell  any  quantity.  We 
merely  get  a  little  to  sell  for  frying, 

4746.  Do  you  consider  there  is  some  food  on 
them  at  all  events  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  some  food 
on  them  certainly. 

Mr.  Heneage, 

4747.  Is  it  in  your  interest  that  you  object  to 
this  size,  or  because  you  think  it  wo'ild  not  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  public  ? — I  think  it  would 
make  very  little  difference  to  us,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  as  I  told  you  just  now  so  many 
little  fish  are  dead  when  caught  in  the  big  nets, 
and  if  they  are  thrown  overboard  they  are  of  no 
use. 

4748.  If  it  was  thought  advisable  to  prevent 
fish  being  caught  under  ten  inches  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public  you  would  not 
mind  it  with  regard  to  your  own  trade,  I  under- 
stand?— Yes;  the  ten  inches  would  interfere 
with  us  because  we  go  sole  trawling  in  summer 
from  Lowestoft,  and  in  a  little  port  a  short 
distance  from  us  there  are  over  40  who  go  sole 
trawling. 

4749.  Then  it  is  in  your  pwij  interest  you 
object,  is  it  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4750.  Not  as  a  shrimper  ? — No,  but  as  a  sole 
trawler;  we  go  after  shrimps  and  soles  as 
well. 

Mr.  Heneojge, 

4751.  But  you  are,  are  you  not,  an  inshore 
fisherman  ? — Yes. 

4752.  And  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  inshore 
fishermen  you  say  they  should  not  be  prevented 
from  being  sold  ? — Certainly. 

Major  Jones. 

4753.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a 
seven-inch  sole  is  dead  when  brought  on  board 
your  boat  you  sell  it  ? — There  are  none  dead; 
we  do  not  tow  long  enough  for  them  to  be 
dead. 

4754.  Then  if  the  sole  is  alive  you  throw  it 
overboard,  do  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

4755.  Yet  you  say  if  you  took  it  ashore  you 
could  sell  it,  do  you  not  ? — Ifes,  we  could,  but  it 
is  to  our  interest  that  they  should  live  till  later 
on  in  the  season,  because  we  hope  to  catch  those 
fish  larger  when  we  go  sole  trawling.  It  is  to 
our  interest  to  put  them  over  as  fast  as  we  can. 
If  we  see  any  little  soles  we  walk  them  over  in  a 
hurry,  and  very  quick  loo. 

Chairman, 

4756.  Do  you  consider  the  fishing  has  fallen 
off  on  the  ground  you  fish  ? — Yes ;  on  inshore 
fishing. 

4757.  You  have  always  fished  in  this  particu- 
lar way  all  your  life,  have  you  ? — Yes. 

4758.  Since  when  did  you  notice  this  falling 
off? — It  has  been  falling  off  gradually  the  last 
20  years. 

4759.  Can  you  tell  me  this ;  25  years  ago 
what  did  you  consider  a  good  week's  work  as 
represented  in  money? — We  get  more  money 
now  than  we  did  then  ;  we  get  more  money  for  a 
small  quantity  offish  than  when  we  used  to  catch 
such  a  large  quantity. 

4760.  Do  you  find  your  trade  more  profitable 
than  it  was  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  we  used  to 
sell  soles  by  the  score  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  a 
sole  had  to  measure  nine  inches  before  it  was  a 
sole.  Under  nine  inches  we  called  it  a  slip,  and 
we  need  to  sell  them  at  4rf.  a  score. 

4761.  Used  you  to  catch  a  great  many  under 
nine  inches  ? — We  used  to  at  that  time  of  day. 

4762.  How  .small  used  you  to  catch  them  ? — 
Then  we  never  caught  any  under  seven  inches, 
though  I  never  measured,  but  I  am  certain  of  it. 
We  used  to  have  a  mark  cut  on  the  thwart  for 
the  nine  inches,  and  for  all  over  the  nine  inches, 
even  if  they  went  over  20  inches  we  never  used  to 
get  more  than  45.  9rf.  a  score.  I  have  8old 
busheU  and  tons  of  soles  for,  I  should  think,  not 
more  than  15s.  to  1/.  a  trunk. 

4763.  Now  what  do  you  get  for  them  ? — Some- 
times 11,  and  8/. 

4764.  But  you  do  not  sell  them  by  the  trunk 
do  you  ? — Yes  ;  we  put  them  into  trunks,  and 
if  we  get  a  half  trunk  or  so  we  put  them  on  the 
market. 

4765.  Who  do  you  sell  them  to  ? — The  sales- 
men sell  them  for  us. 

4766.  You  do  not  sell  them  to  any  particular 

firm^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

firm,   do   you?— No,  they   are   sold  by  public 
auction. 

4767.  What  do  you  consider  an  ordinary  fair 
day's  catch  when  you  are  soleing  ? — If  we  ^et 
about  1/.  to  30^.,  that  is  a  good  night's  work.  We 
fish  for  soles  at  night. 

4768.  How  many  soles  does  that  represent? — 
Sometimes  not  above  10  or  14  pairs. 

4769.  What  used  you  to  consider  a  good 
nights'  work,  in  money,  25  years  ago? — If  we 
used  to  get  14i.  or  15^.  a  day  we  thought  we  did 
a  wonderful  day's  work. 

4770.  How  many  soles  did  that  represent? — 
Three  or  four  score  soles,  at  45.  9rf.   a  score,  if  » 
they   came  over  nine  inches,  and  if  they   were 
under  nine  inches  we  used  to  sell  them  to  people 
round  about  at  4(L  a  scorp. 

4771.  In  fact,  then,  in  those  days  you  used  to 
catch   twice   as   many  as  you   do   now? — Four  . 
times  as  many. 

4772.  You  say  you  considered  that  145.  to  15*. 
was  a  good  day's  work,  and  now  you  would  get 
305.,  would  you  not? — Yes  ;  but  sometimes  now 
we  get  as  much  as  3/. ;  but  some  nights  we  do 
not  get  anything. 

4773.  But  you  are  quite  clear  about  the 
falling  off,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

4774.  iVhat  would  be  your  suggestion  of  a 
remedy  for  the  falling  off? — 1  cannot  see  any 
remedy,  except  that  there  are  too  many  craft  for 
the  sea.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  it.  The 
sea  is  no  larger,  and  the  craft  keeps  on  increasing. 

4775.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any 
restriction,  would  you? — Certainly  not.  [cannot 
see  what  you  can  do. 

4776.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
like  to  tell  the  Committee  ? — No  ;  anything 
you  like  to  ask  me  I  will  try  to  explain  as 
as  far  as  I  am  able.  As  to  line  fishing,  I  might 
say  that  little  codling  used  to  be  so  numerous  on 
our  shores  in  the  autumn  time  that  we  used  to 
go  with  a  drag  net,  one  man  on  the  shore  and 
two  men  in  the  boat,  and  I  have  seen  the  net  so 
that  it  could  not  come  ashore  with  such  a  lot  of 
fish,  and  now,  as  I  say,  there  is  nothing  there. 


Mr.  Harrif  Foster. 

4777.  How  long  is  that  ago? — I  should  think 
that  is  .*$0  years  ago;  my  father  has  been 
drowned  more  than  20  years,  and  it  was  during 
his  time. 

4778.  Is  the  view  you  have  expressed  about 
the  wisdom  of  throwing  these  fish  overboard  under 
seven  inches  a  general  view  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Mostly,  but  there  are  a  few  I  should  be 
very  sharp  on  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  them 
just  as  with  small  shrimps.  There  is  a  lot  bring 
small  shrimps  ashore  they  have  no  business  to. 

4779.  Men  who  cannot  see  beyond  their  noses  ? 
—Yes. 

Dr.  Clark. 

4780.  I  understand  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
returning  those  small  fish,  would  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  if  alive  ;  but  if  they  are  dead,  there  is  no 
good  in  throwing  them,  overboard.  I  never  was 
a  deep-sea  trawler,  but  I  know  a  man  who  tells 
me  he  has  seen  tons  of  little  fish  thrown  overboard 
in  a  week. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster^ 

4781.  Was  that  from  a  steam  trawler? — From 
trawlers  generally. 

4782.  From  deep-sea  trawlers  you  mean? — 
Yes. 

4783.  So  that  you  say,  do  you  not,  even  if 
they  were  forbidden  to  land  these  undersized  fish, 
the  damage  is  not  done  inshore  at  all,  but  is  done 
by  killing  the  fish  at  sea  ? — Yes  ;  they  never 
come  inshore,  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  have  had 
experience  enough  to  know,  and  have  watched 
these  things.  As  regards  fishing  no  man  will 
ever  fathom  it ;  I  will  defy  him.  My  experience 
as  regards  fishins;  is  this  :  sometimes  we  think  we 
know  this  and  that,  and  shall  do  this  and  that, 
but  something  happens  to  prove  we  are  all 
wrong. 

4784.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  habits  of  fish  ? — 
Yes.  Often  I  have  been  getting:  lots  of  fish  in 
fish  in  one  drag,  and  then,  although  I  go  close 
over  the  same  ground  again,  I  have  not  caught 
anything  at  all.  It  is  just  the  same  in  herring 
fishing,  and  we  cannot  fathom  it  at  all. 


Mr.  John  Swan,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4785.  Are  you  engaged  also  in  long-shore 
fishing  at  Lowestoft  ? — 1  es. 

4786.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  it  long  ? — I 
should  think  now  about  22  or  23  years. 

4787.  Have  you  a  boat  of  your  own  ? — Yes,  I 
have  three. 

4788.  I  think  you  were  chosen,  like  the  last 
witness,  to  come  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
shrimpers  and  the  longshore  fishermen  at  Lowes- 
toft, were  you  not  ? — x  es. 

4789.  Do  you  know  the  coast  well  ? — Yes  ; 
both  night  and  day. 

4790.  You  say  you  have  been  23  years  on  it, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  between  22  and  23  years. 

4791.  Have  you  had  any  other  experience; 
have  you  been  in  the  North  Sea  ?—  Yes. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

4792.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — About 
five  or  six  weeks  in  the  summer,  and  about 
five  or  six  weeks  one  winter  in  the  big 
trawlers,  when  I  was  a  boy. 

4793.  They  had  not  very  much  steam  trawl- 
ing then,  had  they? — None  at  all  then. 

4794.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that 
Mr.  Spiu-geon  has  given.  Taking  it  as  shortly 
as  I  can,  do  you  agree  with  what  he  has 
stated  ? — Yes ;  with  every  word  of  it. 

4795.  Has  it  been  your  experience  there  has 
been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  number  and  size 
of  fish  ? — J  es  ;  in  every  way. 

4796.  What  do  you  say  about  the  question 
of  throwing  overboard  the  undersized  fish  ? — 
We    always    look   out  and  get   them   over   as 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

quickly  as  we  can,  because  we  think  it  is  for 
our  own  interest.  We  go  shrimping  so  lon^, 
and  then,  when  the  boats  make  up  the  mid- 
summer voyage,  we  go  trawling ;  we  take  the 
shrimp  nets  out  and  put  the  trawl  nets  in,  so 
that  we  think  of  getting  the  small  fish  grown 
larger  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year. 

4797.  You  think  it  is  bad  policy,  do  you 
not,  to  keep  these  fish  under  a  certain  size  ? — 
Yes. 

4798.  What  do  you  say  should  be  about 
the  size  for  a  sole  ? — Seven  or  eight  inches, 
I  should  think,  would  be  a  pretty  good  size. 

4799.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  thought  that  a 
fish  was  only  about  eight  inches  lone,  you 
would  throw  it  overboard  if  it  was  alive  ? — 
Yes. 

4800*  And  you  do  that,  do  you,  because  you 
are  also  engaged  in  the  sole  trawling  later  in 
the  year  ? — Yes. 

4801.  And  you  hope  to  get  it  then,  do  you 
not,  as  a  larger  fish  ? — Yes. 

4;802.  When  you  are  shrimping  are  many  of 
these  fish  dead  when  you  brmg  tliem  up  ? — 
Very  few.  There  is  a  chance  time  when  you 
would  get  a  few,  but  we  do  not  tow  long 
enough  and  get  enough  bulk  of  shrimps. 

4803.  Then  it  would  not  be  true  to  say, 
would  it,  that  you  commit  any  serious  destruc- 
tion of  the  small  fish  ? — Certainly  not ;  we  do 
not  tow  long  enough  on  the  ground  and  it  is  smooth 
ground  where  we  tow,  and  the  nets  are  not  down 
longer  than  threequarters  of  an  hour.  We  can 
get  through  the  ground  that  we  work  in  an  hour, 

4804.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in 
your  opinion  in  altering  the  size  of  the  mesh 
of  the  net  ? — Not  any  at  all.  You  may  get  it 
as  big  as  you  like,  but  it  would  be  sure  to 
close  up  when  you  are  towing  the  net  along. 

4805.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  can  oner,  or 
any  recommendation  you  can  offer  the  Com- 
mittee which  would  stop  this  reduction  of  the 
number  of  fish  ? — No,  I  cannot,  unless  you  do 
away  with  some  of  the  smacks. 

4806.  Do  you  think  it  arises  from  over-fishing? 
— Yes.     The  sea  is  over-fiahed. 

4807.  Do  you  see  any  means  of  stopping  that  ? 
— No ;  I  do  not  see  any  means  of  stopping  it. 
They  keep  on  building  smacks. 

Dr.   Clark. 

4808.  You  would  not  like  to  be  stopped  your- 
self, would  you? — No.  But  if  fishermen  had 
kept  to  themselves,  and  let  fishermen  work  the 
craft,  it  would  have  been  all  ri^ht,  but  I  think 
there  are  too  many  outsiders  in  it. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4809.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  general 
view  of  the  longshoremen  and  ^shrimpers  in 
Lowestoft  is  that  they  want  to  be  left  alone  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Pinker  ton. 

4810.  Do  you  mean  that  they  want  it  all  to 
themselves  ? — They  do  not  to  get  it  all  themselves ; 
it  is  only  last  Thursday  I  saw  an  Ostend  steam 
trawler  not  two  miles  from  our  shore. 


Mr.  Harrv  Foster. 

4811.  Trawling  within  two  miles  of  our  shore? 
— Yes.     Bight  abreast  of  Lowestoft 

4812.  Was  there  a  gunboat  about  any  where? — 
She  went  past  and  took  no  notice  of  her. 

4813.  What  was  the  name  of  the  gunboat  ? — 
I  do  not  know  her  name,  but  I  was  standing 
there  and  saw  it. 

4814.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  ? — We 
were  asking  about  it,  but  we  did  not  know  where 
to  go  to  about  it.  There  have  been  about  15  or 
16  there  all  this  last  week. 


Mr.  Mallock. 
the     limit 


there  ?— Three 


4815.  What    is 
miles. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

4816.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  Ostend  boat 
was  ? — No. 

4817.  Did  you  take  her  number  ? — No.  I 
was  standing  on  the  shore,  and  she  was  only  about 
half  a-mile  from  the  buoy  which  lies  there  at  the 
channel  4818.  Do  you  know  that  was  an  offence  ? 
— Yes.  But  they  have  been  there  over  a  week 
now. 

4819.  I  wonder  some  of  you  had  not  taken  the 
number  of  the  boat  lou  know  there  is  a 
remedy,  do  you  not  ?  —We  were  saying  if  it  had 
been  at  Southwold  they  would  have  been  after 
them  with  a  yawl. 

4820.  With  reference  to  the  catching  and 
bringing  up  in  the  net  of  these  small  fish,  is 
there  any  considerable  quantity  brought  up  when 
you  are  shrimping? — Very  little.  (Sometimes 
there  is  none  at  all*  1  have  been  trawling  all 
over  our  ground  and  have  not  got  a  handful^ 
small  and  Targe. 

4821.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement 
about  your  experience  in  the  North  Sea? — 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  to  the  North  Sea  in 
the  summer  months;  we  were  fishing  on  the 
Dutch  shore,  and  I  have  seen  the  deck  bands 
more  than  an  hour  shovelling  the  dead  fish  over- 
board. At  that  time  it  was  no  good  bringing 
small  fish  on  shore  ;  there  was  no  sale  for  them. 
Now  they  keep  all  such  things  as  they  used  to 
throw  overboard,  and  in  the  winter  time,  when 
we  have  been  working  down  on  the  beds  of  the 
North  Sea,  we  get  a  lot  of  small  fish  ;  it  is  just 
the  same  then.  They  flee  off  from  the  shore  in 
the  summer  time,  and  get  into  the  holes  in  the 
winter  time,  and  these  steam  trawlers  work  them 
any  how.  A  smack  couhl  not  go  without  the 
wind,  but  a  steam  trawler  can  go  straight  any- 
where, and  work  the  ground  up  any  way. 

Major  Jones. 

4822.  You  heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  say  that  it  ia 
his  custom  to  throw  the  seven-inch  sole  over- 
board when  living,  and  take  it  ashore  and  sell  it 
when  it  is  dead,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4823.  Is  that  your  custom  also  ? — Yes,  and  of 
the  biggest  part  of  the  people  about  our  place. 

4824.  But  you  know  that  other  fishermen  do 
not,  do  they  ? — Not  all  of  them.  I  should  not 
like  to  say  all  of  them  did  it,  because  there  is  a 
time,  perhaps,  when  you  have  a  sick  wife  at 
home,  and  you  would  take  a  little  bit  home  for 
her, 

4825.  But 
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Major  Jones — continued. 

4825.  But  do  not  they  take  them  on  shore  to 
sell?— Well,  if  dead  they  do. 

4826.  I  understand  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  say  that 
not  all  the  fishermen  throw  the  seven  inch  sole 
overboard  ? — They  do  not,  all  of  them.    , 

4827.  i:^ome  of  them  take  them  ashore,  do  they 
not,  and  sell  them  ? — Some  of  them  do. 

4828.  Is  it  not  very  self-denying  on  your  part 
not  to  do  so?— I  do  not  know.  We  think  if  we 
throw  them  overboard  we  shall  get  them  later  on. 

4829.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  fish  now 
and  20  years  ago,  is  the  average  lower  now  than 
it  was  then  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

4830.  Do  you  think  the  average  size  of  sole 
caught  now  is  as  good  as  it  was  20  jreara  ago  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  half  the  quantity 
caught.  When  I  first  went  into  the  trade  you 
could  catch  four  times  as  many  as  we  catch  now, 
and  more  than  that. 

4831.  The  quantity  has  fallen  off,  but  the 
average  size  is  maintained,  you  think  ? — Yes ;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  size  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  there  is  a  better  size  now. 

4832.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  good 
way  to  catch  shrimps,  do  vou,  than  that  practised 
by  you? — No.      We  work  a  good  large  net  now. 

Dr.  Clark. 

4833.  Did  you  ever  try  the  stake  net  at  all  for 
shrimping  ? — No. 

Mr,  Renshaw. 

4834.  Is  the  average  earning  of  a  fisherman 
at  Lowestoft  now  as  biff  as  it  used  to  be  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so ;  better,  I  believe. 

4835.  That  is  to  say,  that  each  fisherman  earns 
a  larger  amount  relatively  than  he  used  to  ? — I 
think  they  earn  more  money  than  they  did  years 
ago. 


Mr.  ii^^Aatr  — continued. 

4836.  So  that  practically  that  is  the  probable 
cause  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fishermen, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4837.  If  anything  happened  to  reduce  the 
average  take,  no  doubt,  naturally  the  number 
of  boats  would  be  reduced,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
you  see  we  get  more  for  our  fish  now  than  we 
used  to. 

4838.  In  point  of  fact  the  industry  in  your 
neighbourhood  is  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  than 
it  was  when  you  joined  it,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

4839.  If  a  law  were  passed  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  soles  under  10  inches  it  would  interfere 
with  your  industry,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4840.  A  considerable  number  of  the  soles  you 
catch  are  only  about  that  size,  are  they  not  ? — 
We  do  not  get  many  of  that  size,  what  we  get  we 
get  very  large.  Sometimes  we  do  get  some  of 
the  others,  but  not  a  great  quantity. 

4841.  Do  you  find  a  good  market  for  them  ? — 
Yes. 

4842.  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  too 
large  a  size  to  prohibit  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

4843.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  that 
there  is  a  considerable  f  alling-off  of  fisn  on  the 
ground  you  fish  ? — Yes. 

4844.  Have  you,  like  him,  any  remedy  to  sug- 
gest ?— No,  without  it  is  over  fishing. 

4845.  You  think  it  is  caused  by  over-fishing, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4846.  But  I  understand  you  cannot  suggest 
any  remedy  for  that,  can  you  ? — No. 

4847.  You  would  not  propose  to  interfere, 
would  you,  with  any  of  the  modes  of  fishing  that 
are  prevalent  off  your  coasts  ? — No, 
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MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Harry  Foster. 
Mr.  Heneage. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Kearley. 


Mr.  Mallock. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Piokerton. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Mr.  marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Mallock. 

4848.  You  are  a  practical  fishermnn,  and 
reeide  at  Brixham,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

4849.  Are  you  engaged  now  in  the  fishing 
business? — I  have  not  been  actually  engaged  for 
some  little  time,  but  I  get  my  living  entirely  by 
trawl  fishing. 

4850.  You  hive  been  within  the  last  year  or 
two?— Yes. 

4851.  Do  your  sons  work  your  own  vessels? 
—Yes. 

4852.  How  long  have  you  been  fishing  at 
Brixham  ? — Twenty-four  years  at  Brixham  and 
four  years  in  the  North  Sea. 

4853.  Twenty-eight  years  altogether,  do  you 
meau  ? — Yes. 

4854.  Is  your  vessel  a  trawler  ? — Yes. 

4855.  One  of  the  small  ones? — I  have  one 
small  one  of  23  tons  and  one  of  39  tons. 

4856.  Are  they  both  what  you  call  the 
bumble  bees  at  Brixham? — No,  the  bumble 
bees  ranee  from  15  to  23  tons. 

4857.  vVhen  were  you  engaged  in  the  North 
Sea  ? — Ten  years  ago  was  the  last  time  I  was  in 
the  North  Sea. 

4858.  How  many  years  have  you  fished  m  the 
North  Sea  altogether? — I  was  apprenticed  out 
of  Ramsgate  the  first  four  years,  and  then  I 
went  to  Lowestoft.  After  that  I  came  to 
Brixham  and  I  went  up^  10  years  aco  for  three 
Bucceseive  years  chartering  vessels  U>t  the  spring 
seasons. 

4859.  Then  you  have  not  been  in  the  North 
Sea  of  late  years?  — Not  for  the  last  10 
years. 

4860.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  fish- 
ing as  carried  on  by  the  Brixham  men  ? — Yes. 

4861.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  authorised 
to  s[)eak  for  the  actual  fishermen  there  ? — I  can- 
vassed the  smack  owners  and  fishermen  last  week, 
and  am  authorised  to  speak  for  them. 

4862.  You  are  one  of  their  members  on  the 
Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  Board,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

4863.  Do.  you  consider  that  in  Torbay  there 
has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  of  fi^h  since 
you  have  known  it  ?— Taking  Torbay  par- 
ticularly, I  shouM  think  it  is  much  about  the 


Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

same  as  ever  I  have  known  it ;  but  taking  our 
waters  generally,  I  should  think  there  is  an 
increase. 

4864.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  increase  out- 
side Torbay  ? — Yes. 

4865.  And  that  you  do  not  suflfer  from  the 
decrease  we  have  heard  several  witnesses  speak 
of? — No  ;  in  fact  we  have  never  caught  so  many 
place  and  lemon  sole  in  the  West  of  England 
as  were  caught  last  year. 

4866.  'I  hen  altogether,  taking  an  average  of 
five  or  six  years,  do  you  consider  that  the 
earnings  of  the  Brixham  men  have  been  as  ^ood 
as  they  formerly  were  ? — As  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  fish,  and  the  time  we  have  been 
able  to  fish,  much  better  taking ;  this  year  ever 
since  March  we  have  not  been  able  to  fish 
because  we  have  had  no  wind,  but  while  there  is 
wind  the  earnings  are  really  better  than  they 
were. 

4867.  Taking  the  last  four  or  five  or  six  years 
altogether,  are  the  fishermen  earning  as  much  ? 
—  Yes,  quite  as  ti.uch  as  they  were  formerly. 

4868.  Have  the  trawlers  increased  very  much 
in  numbers  in  the  24  years  you  speak  of? — 
They  have  increased  more  than  double. 

4869.  Has  the  price  of  fish  increased  ? — 
Unfortunately  that  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
complain  about.  When  we  have  one  day's 
breeze  and  have  a  catch  we  cannot  get  anything 
at  all  hardly  for  it ;  whiting  is  only  4s,  or  5s.  a 
trunk  just  brought  ashore. 

4870.  Do  you  mean  because  the  supply  is 
larger  than  the  demand  ? — Yes,  because  the 
supply  is  larger  than  the  demand. 

4871  Is  not  the  fish  all  sent  away  at  once  ? — 
It  is  all  sold  on  the  market. 

4872.  You  were  at  the  Fishery  Conference 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  did  you  hear  the 
suggestions  made  with  regard  to  restricting  the 
size  of  fish  to  be  sold  ? — Yes. 

4873.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  that  ? — I  believe  it  will  be  an 
awful  waste  and  no  advantage  to  the  small  fish 
or  protect  the  small  fish  in  any  way  until  there 
is  some  remedy  found;  in  fact  I  demonstrated 
that  at  the  International'  Conference,  for  al- 
though 
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Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

though  the  North  Sea  ports  had  made  a  mutual 
arrangement  among  themselves  not  to  touch  the 
small  fish,  1  have  it  on  eyidence  that  thej  could 
not  prevent  themselves  they  ;  are  bound  to  catch 
it,  and  therefore  it  will  be  destroyed. 

4874.  Do  you  mean  the  fish  would  be  caught 
whether  it  was  saleable  or  not  ? — Yes,  whether 
it  was  allowed  to  be  sold  or  not,  and  then  of 
course  it  would  be  destroyed. 

4875.  It  this  small  fish  saleable  ? — We  do  not 
get  anything  but  what  is  saleable  with  us. 

4876.  Do  you  mean  all  the  fish  that  you  catch 
you  can  sell  in  the  market  at  Brixham  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  kind  of  fish  that  is  mentioned.  Of 
course  we  catch  a  great  many  fish  that  are  not 
saleable  ;  but  all  soles,  plaice,  lemon  soles,  and  brill, 
are  saleable  with  us. 

4877.  Whatever  size  it  is  ? — We  do  not  get 
them  so  small. 

4878.  Have  vou  any  size  to  suggest  that  you 
should  be  restricted  to  ? — No. 

4879.  Do  you  remember  at  the  Conference 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  fish  being  produced 
from  various  districts  ? — Yes. 

4880.  And  a   comparison  beiu^  made  of  the  . 
soles    from   Torbay    with  others,  and   it  being 
generally  admitted  that  an  8- inch  sole  from  Torbay 
was  a  much  i  better  fish  or  as  good  a  fish  as  a 
10-inch  sole  from  anywhere  else  ? — That  was  so. 

4881.  Was  the  opinion  at  that  Conference 
unanimous  amongst  the  foreign  representatives 
with  regard  to  limiting  the  size  of  fish  ? — No ; 
in  fact  1  have  heard  the  Report  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  representative  from  France  was 
quite  adverse  to  it,  and  so  were  all  the  foreign 
representatives,  especially  as  to  the  size. 

4882.  By  whom  are  the  small  fish  caught 
along  that  coast  chiefly  ;  the  large  trawlers,  or  the 
bumble  bees  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  North 
Sea? 

4883.  No,  your  coast  ? — If  there  is  any  diffei^ 
ence,  perhaps  the  small  trawlers  catch»most ;  but 
we  find  as  a  rule  we  get  nearly  as  much  small 
fish  away  out  8,  10,  or  12  miles  to  sea,  as  we  do 
round  the  shores,  unless  it  is  in  certain  months 
of  the  year. 

4884.  You  mean,  do  you,  that  mo>t  months  of 
the  year,  your  39-ton  vessels  catch  as  much 
small  fish  as  the  smaller  ones  ?— Quite  so. 

4885.  Is  there  much  small  fish  destroyed  by 
other  modes  of  fishing  do  you  think,  besides  the 
trawling  ? — Yes  ;  more  particularly  by  the  long- 
haul  seines,  drag  seine-*. 

4886.  I  suppose  fieh  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
hookers  ? — No. 

4887.  If  this  small  rish  was  not  saleable  what 
would  be  done  with  it? — It  would  have  to  be 
thrown  overboard. 

4888.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  caught  all 
the  same  ? — It  would  be  bound  to  be. 

4889.  In  what  state  would  it  be  if  thrown  over- 
board ;  would  much  of  it  live  ? — No,  90  per  cent, 
of  it  would  be  dead. 

4890.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  picling 
it  out ;  would  it  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  vessel  ? — Of  course  it  would  entail  a  great 
amount  of  labour  and  trouble  to  do  so. 

4801.  And  do  you  think  the  only  result  would 
be  more  trouble  and  a  waste  oi  food  ? — Yes, 
there  really  would  be  waste. 

0.93. 
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4892-  Do  you  really  think  they  would  still 
catch  as  much  as  -they  do  now  ? — 1  am  sure  of 
it. 

4893.  Who  would  suffer  from  any  such  re- 
strictions do  you  think  ? — Fishermen  in  general  ? 

4894.  Of  all  kinds  ?— Yes,  of  all  kinds. 

4895.  You  say  you  consider  there  has  been  no 
decrease  of  fish,  or  rather,  I  think  you  said  there 
was  an  increase  of  fish  alone:  the  South  Coast 
outride  Torbay  ? — Of  different  kinds  I  am  sure 
there  has  been  a  great  increase.  As  I  say,  take 
plaice  and  lemon  sole. 

4896-  We  have  had  evidence  here  that  there 
is  a  considerable  decrease  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
want  to  ask  you  about  that,  but  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  steam  trawlers,  Are  there  any  steam 
trawlers  along  your  coast  ? — None. 

4897.  You  do  not  consider  the  steam  yacht  at 
Brixham  one  ?• — No  ;  she  is  a  steam  yacht,  and 
although  she  has  a  beam  alongside,  she  might  not 
trawl  once  in  a  season. 

4898.  Are  there  any  in  Plymouth  or  Falmouth  ? 
There  are  none  at  Plymouth  ;  I  think  there  are 
two  at  Falmouth. 

4899.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  you  think 
why  you  did  not  complain  of  a  decrease  in  the 
fish  as  they  do  in  many  other  parts  ? — Quite 
likely. 

49W.  Do  you  know  anything  about  steam 
trawling  ? — I  never  was  in  a  stream  trawler. 

4901.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  irre* 
spective   of  the  power  of  the  stream  trawlers 

that  they  destroy  more  small  immature  fish  than 
others  ? — 1  should  think  with  the  appliances 
they  have  got,  the  length  of  beam,  and  all  that 
they  have  certainly  a  great  deal  more  destroying 
power ;  if  there  is  more  catching  power  there  is 
more  destroying  power. 

4902.  Irrespective  of  the  power  do  you  think 
there  is  anything  special  in  their  nets  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes,  the  length  of  beam ;  and  some  people  talk 
about  the  dingles  they  have  on  their  foot  ropes, 
and  so  on,  but  I  cannot  say  much  about  that. 

4903.  You  told  me  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Committee  ? — Yes. 

4904.  Does  the  Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee itself  work  satisfactorily,  do  you  think  ? 
—No. 

4905.  What  is  your  complaint  about  it  ? — At 
least  half  of  the  committee  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  a  fish  or  a  net,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  those  that  have  to  get  their 
living  by  fishing  and  are  thoroughly  interested 
cannot  get  themselves  heard  and  are  over  voted 
on  the  committee.  In  fact  it  is  creating  free- 
holds. It  seems  a  very  strange  thing  to  me  as 
far  as  the  fishery  is  concerned  all  over  the 
South  Coast,  especially  in  Devonshire,  to  give 
one  class  of  fishermen  a  freehold  all  the  year 
round  to  the  exclusion  of  another  class  of 
fishermen  all  the  year  round. 

4906.  How  do  you  mean  that  you  are  not 
represented  properly;  do  you  object  to  the 
mode  of  election  ? — I  do  not  know  any  more 
than  that  there  are  several  members  that  are 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  several 
members  who  are  appelated  by  the  county 
councils.  In  fact  we  have  coal  merchants, 
farmers,  a  luwer,  and  a  grocer,  appointed  fishery 
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Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

members  on  the  Fishery  Committee,  and  we  are 
out-numbered. 

4907.  What  do  you  mean  by  giving  one  class 
t»f  fishermen  a  ireehold,  as  compared  with 
others? — They  passed  a  bye-law  to  exclude 
trawling  all  the  year  round,  of  course  for  the 
prevention  of  the  destruction  of  immature  fish 
in  the  bays ;  but  still  the  drag  seines,  the  long- 
haul  seines  ;  in  fact  all  other  kinds  of  fishing 
is  allowed  all  the  year  round  which  will  destroy 

,  and  does  destroy,  even  while,  trawling  goes  on, 
more  small  fish  than  the  trawlers  do. 

4908.  With  regard  to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  the  Board  of  Trade  members  should  be 
appointed  ? — No,  I  have  not  thought  about  it. 

4909.  You  know,  I  supprse,  that  the  county 
council  has  to  pay  the  expenses  ? — Yes,  and  it 
is  quite  ri^ht  they  should  be  represented. 

4910.  Have  you  fished  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
lately  ?— Yep,  two  years  ago. 

4911.  Is  there  much  destruction  of  young  fish 
there  do  you  think  ? — Very  largely,  particularly 
among  steam  trawlers  that  have  been  going 
right  into  the  bights  and  creeks  from  Trevose 
Head  to  Haitland  Point  and  round  that  way. 
A  great  amount  of  very  small  fish  get  there, 
but  the  sailing  trawlers  cannot  get  there. 

4912.  The  Brixham  smacks  go  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  a  good  deal  do  thev  not  ? — Yes. 

4913.  You  have  told  us  that  you  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  advantage  in  limiting  the 
size  of  fish  that  should  be  sold.  Do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  advantage  in  a  close  time  ? 
— Yes  ;  in  fact  Brixham  has  advocated  a  close 
time  for  the  bay  for  Brixhana  trawlers  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  have  a  report  of  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  a  very  extensive  report  on  an  enquiry 
he  held  in  1879,  and  we  advocated  it  then. 

4914.  Did  Mr.  Buckland  visit  Brixham  then  ? 
—Yes. 

4915.  Was  the  evidence  that  was  given  before 
him  to  the  effect  that  the  Brixham  men  wished 
a  close  time  ? — Yes. 

4916.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  do  you 
think  in  restricting  certain  areas.  I  do  not 
mean  necessarily  as  large  an  area  as  Torbay ; 
but  certain  spots  or  breeding  grounds  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  would  be  beneficial. 

4917.  This  Committee,  as  you  know,  was 
appointed  not  only  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
imdersized  fish  which  is  what  we  have  heard 
most  about  up  to  now,  but  with  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  sea  fisheries  in  general.  Have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  general  improvement? — No,  I 
should  not  like  to  take  upon  myself  to  make  any 
suggestions. 

4918.  What  do  the  Brixham  pe<iple  think 
about  the  steam  trawlers  ? — It  would  not  be  fair 
for  us  to  say  anything  against  steam  trawlers  as 
we  are  not  troubled  with  them. 

4919.  But  you  would  not  like  to  see  them 
there ;  that  is  the  feeling  in  Brixham,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  suppose  it  is  really,  but  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  do  not  think  that  I  care  much  about 
it. 

4920.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  you  wish 
to  give  ? — No ;  only  we  do  feel  at  Brixham  very 
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strongly  on  the  point,  becaose  it  is  acknowledged 
not  only  by  the  gentlemen  who  attended  so 
largely  at  the  Hull  Conference^  that  our  fish  on 
the  South  Coast  is  very  different  to  the  North 
Sea  fish.  In  fact  at  the  last  year's  conference, 
it  was  said  if  legislation  took  place  on  this  ques- 
tion, we  should  -be  quite  prepared  on  the  South 
Coast  to  support  a  limit  for  fish,  of  a  size 
2  inches  less  than  that  to  be  fixed  for  the  North 
Sea.  Still  we  feel  that  legislation  on  the  ques- 
tion until  some  means  for  the  prevention  of  the 
destruction  of  the  fry  is  found,  is  really  useless. 
The  small  fishes  will  then  be  washed,  whereas  to- 
day it  is  saleable  and  poor  people  have  a  chance 
of  getting  a  fish  where  they  cannot  afibrd  to  buy 
a  reasonable  sized  fish.  The  only  thing  we 
have  to  complain  of  at  Brixham  is  the  very  bad 
price.  Last  Monday  week  was  the  only  fishing 
day  we  had  for  some  time,  and  the  prices  went 
down  awfully  low. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

4921.  You  are  opposed  to  any  limitation  on 
the  size  of  fish  I  understand  ^ — i  es. 

4922.  And  you  think  it  is  not  wanted  on  the 
South  Coast,  do  you  ?-^It  would  be  beneficial  if 
means  were  found  to  prevent  the  destroying  of 
it.  Our  contention  is  it  should  not  be  destroyed, 
and  thrown  overboard,  while  if  it  is  caught  it 
now  can  be  used  for  food. 

4923.  Do  you  think  even  if  such  a  restriction 
were  imposed  it  would  not  be  observed  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  observed. 

4924.  But  the  fish  would  be  destroyed,  would 
it  not,  aU  the  same  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  bound  to 
be  caught. 

4925.  And  destroyed  ? — If  it  is  caught  in  the 
trawl  it  is  destroyed. 

Major  Jones u 

4926.  You  say  do  you  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
immature  fish  thrown  overboard  me  ? — Yes. 

4227.  What  is  the  basis  of  your- statement  ? — 
Twenty-eight  years'  experience. 

4928.  ELave  you  made  any  experiments,  so  as 
to  get  at  this  percentage  ? — No,  I  have  not.i 

4929.  Are  there  certain  areas  within  your 
fishing  grounds,  where  the  small  immature  fish 
are  chiefly  caught  ? — I  do  not  think  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  that  I  should  say  there  is  any- 
where, except  that  is  right  inside  of  the  bays, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trawl.  Of 
course,  we  catch  a  lot  of  small  fish,  I  do  not  deny 
that ;  but  the  principal  places  would  be  right 
inside  our  bays,  and  as  to  that,  we  have  been 
quite  willing  that  no  trawling  should  take  place 
tnere,  and  then  it  will  not  be  caught, 

4930.  Then  there  are,  are  there  not,  certain 
special  areas  where  the  small  fish  are  chiefly 
caught  ? — Yes.  You  cannot  catch  them  by 
trawling,  because  you  cannot  trawl  there  for 
three  or  four  months  during  the  year,  round  our 
breakwater  and  inside  right  over  across  the  bay, 
there  are  a  tremendous  lot  of  very  small  flat  fish, 
plaice  and  dab ;  in  fact,  right  round  the  shores 
of  the  bay. 

4931.  And  do  you  say  you  cannot  fish  on  these 
areas  ? — Not  where  they  are  in  the  bight  of  the 
breakwater,  from  the  breakwater  right  round. 

4932*  Why 
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Mr.  Heneage, 

4932.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  would  not 
improve  the  amount  of  the  fish  in  the  sea  if  the 
sale  of  small  and  immature  fish  was  stopped  ? — 
For  the  reason  that  it  would  still  be  destroyed. 

4933.  But  would  vessels  go  to  places  where 
there  is  a  ^reat  quantity  of  these  small  fishes  lo 
catch  them,  if  they  were  not  able  to  put  them  on 
the  market  ? — But  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  on 
the  south  coast,  we  have  no  such  grounds.  Of 
course  in  the  North  Sea  they  have. 

4934.  Then,  of  course,  you  are  speaking 
really  and  entirely  about  local  grounds,  and  locd 
fishing,  are  you  not? — Of  course  I  am  speaking 
for  where  I  am  sent  from. 

4935.  Then  you  are  speaking  about  what  is 
really  local  fishing,  are  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  can 
speaK  of  course  about  fish  being  destroyed  in 
the  North  Sea. 

4936.  My  point  is  that  you  are  simply  speak- 
ing about  the  grounds,  16  or  20  miles  irom  your 
home  ? — Yes. 

4937.  And  that  the  class  of  fishing,  is  that 
small  boats,  family  boats  I  believe  they  are 
called  to  a  great  extent,  go  out  for  a  short  time 
in  almost  territorial  waters,  and  just  outside 
territorial  waters  ? — Yes. 

4938.  And  in  the  greater  part  of  the  waters 
where  you  fish  the  District  Fisheries  Board  have 
power  to  make  their  own  bye-laws,  have  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Mallock, 

4939.  There  has  been  a  bye-law  passed  by  the 
Devon    Sea    Fisheries    Committee    prohibiting 


Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

trawling  within  certain  areas,  has  there  not  ?  — 
Yes,  all  round  the  Devonshire  coast  all  the  year 
round. 

4940.  What  is  the  distance  ?— From  Rame 
Head  to  the  West  of  Plymouth ;  across  to  the 
Mew  Stone  to  the  east  side  of  Plymouth,  from  the 
Mew  Stone  up  to  Bolt  Tail,  from  Bolt  Tail  to 
Bolt  Head,  from  Bolt  Head  to  Start  Point,  and 
so  on  round.  Then  on  the  North  Devon  Coast  it  is 
just  the  same.  Then  all  other  modes  of  fishing 
are  allowed  especially  with  the  drag  seine,  and 
the  drag  seiners  are  the  people  who  catch  the 
small  fish,  and  destroy  a  lot  of  it.  Of  course  our 
Committee  still  allows  that  to  continue. 

Chairman. 

4941.  I  understand  the  general  drift  of  your 
evidence  to  be  that,  so  far  as  the  south  coast  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the 
fisheries  ? — No. 

4942.  But  on  the  contrary  you  catch  as  many 
fish,  if  not  more,  than  you  ever  did,  do  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

4943.  Therefore,  there  is  no  ground  for 
suggesting  legislation  on  account  of  the  depletion 
of  the  fishing  gro  unds  ? — No. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

4944.  And  the  fish  round  your  coast  come  to 
maturity  very  much  earlier  than  they  do  in  other 
parts,  do  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  I  have 
the  evidence  here  of  Mr.  Cunningham  of  the 
Biologicfil  Association  as  to  that  if  you  wish  it. 


Mr.  William  George  Scott,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Mallock. 

4945.  I  believe  you  reside  at  Torquay,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

4946.  Are  you  a  fisherman  ? — Yes. 

4947.  How  many  years  have  you  been 
fishing? — From  30  to  45  years,  positively 
30   years  constantly,   in  and  out,   in   a  sailing 


4948.  But  you  have  had,  have  you  not, 
45  years,  experience  altogether  ? — Yes. 

4949.  What  is  your  fishing  now  ? — My 
occupation  now  in  fishing  is  chiefly  in  the  hook- 
ing Ime,  but  occasionly  trawling. 

4950.  Where  do  you  trawl  ? — I  have  been 
trawling  in  the  Bay. 

4951.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  seine 
fishing  ? — I  have  before  now,  but  not  of  late. 

4952.  Principally  then  you  do  hooking,  do 
you  ? — Yes. 

4953.  Do  you  represent  the  fishermen  of 
Torquay  ? — Yes,  I  balieve  so.  I  am  sent  here 
to  represent  the  whole  of  the  Torquay  fisher- 
men. 

4954.  Did  you  have  some  sort  of  conference 
with  them  before  you  started  P—I  did. 

4955.  Did  you  here  Mr.  Dyer's  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  fish  in  Torbay  ? — 
Yes. 

4956.  What  do  you  think  about  it  compared 
with  the  amount  there  was  in  former  years  ? — I 
differ  very  much  from  Mr.  Dyer  in  that  one 

0.93. 
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Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

respect.     I  consider  there  is  a  very  great  de- 
ficiency in  different  kinds  of  fish  in  Torbay. 

4957.  With  regard  to  the  channel  outside,  can 
ou  speak  to  that  at  all  ? — In  a  measure  I  can^ 
•ut  to  no  great  extent. 

4958.  Do  you  think  the  fish  have  decreased 
outside  as  well  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

4959.  Is  Torbay  a  great  breeding  ground  and 
nursery  for  fish  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  great 
nursery. 

4960.  For  what  kinds  of  fishes  ?— Chiefly  the 
flat  fish,  such  as  plaice,  soles,  dabs,  and  so  on. 

4961.  What  fish  do  you  catch  now  in  the  Bay 
mostly  in  your  line  ? — If  we  trawl  it  is  plaice^ . 
dabs,  or  soles  chiefly  ;  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  catch 
a  brill  or  a  turbot  in  the  Bay. 

4962.  Do  you  catch  many  small  fish?— Yes, 
a  tremendous  lot  of  small  fish. 

4963.  Do  you  find  any  sale  for  them  ? — No. 

4964.  What  beco.Ties  of  them  ? — We  have  to 
throw  them  overboard. 

4965.  In  what  state  are  they  when  they  are 
throw^i  overboard  ? — There  is  a  certain  class 
that  lives  the  greatest  part  of  them,  such  as  small 
plaice ;  small  plaice  will  live  a  considerable 
time  out  of  the  water,  but  a  dab  will  live  only  a 
very  short  time.  The  consequence  is  if  you  throw 
that  fish  overboard  he  is  very  liable  to  die,  but  a 
plaice  will  live  considerably  longer  than  a  dab. 

4966.  But  do  you  think  a  gocni  many  of  them 
o  a  4  die  ? — 
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Mr.  iMallock — continued. 

die  ? — Many   will    perhaps,    but    I    think    the 
greatest  part  of  them  will  live. 

4967.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  trawl- 
ing outside  to  say  whether  it  is  the  same  with 
large  trawlers  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion positively.  All  I  can  speak  of  is  this  :  in 
my  way  of  living  I  occasionally  go  to  Brixham 
througn  the  winter,  and  I  see  what  the  large 
trawlers  bring  in.  What  1  see  is  this, — that  the 
small  fish  are  left  en  the  deck,  the  large  fish  are 
picked  out  and  taken  a  shore  for  the  market,  and  the 
email  fish  are  left  for  the  accommodation  of  men 
who  come  aboard,  the  hobblers,  who  wash  the 
decks  down  for  the  men ;  they  pick  out  the 
smalt  fish  which  I  for  one  have  been  very  glad 
to  go  and  buy  for  the  sake  of  earning  a  shilling 
or  two.  These  men  make  a  good  day's  work  out 
of  these  small  fish  which  are  left  on  the  deck. 

4968.  Then  you  think  it  is  not  wasted  ? — It 
is  not  wasted  in  that  respect,  it  is  good  for  some- 
one. 

4969.  How  long  is  your  trawl  down  when 
you  are  trawling  in  the  Bay  ? — Our  trawl  would 
not  be  down  positively  longer  than  two  hours. 

4970.  How  long  are  they  down  outside  ? — 
From  six  to  nine  hours,  and  possibly  sometimes 
more  than  that ;  it  might  possibly  be  12  hours. 

4971.  Would  not  that  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  chance  of  fish  living  if  they  are  in  the 
net  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

4972.  There  used  to  be  a  greater  variety  of 
fish  in  Torbny,  did  there  not,  in  former  days 
than  there  are  now  ? — Considerably. 

4973.  What  kinds  were  there  formerly  that 
you  do  not  get  now  ? — I  have  known  the  time 
in  Torbay  whei'e  we  could  set  a  net  during  the 
night,  and  catch  as  many  as  18  to  20  dozen  of 
bake  in  the  net,  but  now  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
one  in  the  Bay. 

4974.  Do  you  ever  get  any  pilchards  now  ? — 
A  rare  thing  is  a  pilchard. 

4975.  What  do  you  get  mostly  now  ? — Her- 
rings ;  as  far  as  the  net  is  concerned,  herrings 
are  our  chief  fish  in  Torbay. 

4976.  Do  you  get  large  catches  of  sprats  some- 
times ? — Yes,  occasionally  in  the  winter  time. 

4977.  Is  there  a  ready  sale  for  them  ? — Yes, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  sale  for  sprats. 

4978.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease 
of  fish  that  you  complain  of  in  the  Bay  ? — The 
only  thing  I  can  attribute  it  to  is  the  great 
increase  of  trawlers  ;  I  remember  the  time 
when  there  was  positively  not  over  50  trawlers 
belonging  to  Brixham,  and  now  I  should  consider 
there  are  250  there. 

4979.  But  the  trawlers  within  the  last  few 
months  can  no  longer  trawl  in  the  Bay,  can  they  ? 
—  I  understood  that  to  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not 
find  it  to  be  so  when  I  see  with  my  own  eyes 
that  they  are  really  doing  it  at  the  present 
time. 

4980.  Do  you  mean  that  the  regulation  is  not 
complied  with  ? — Certainly  so. 

4981.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  as  to 
that  to  anyone  ? — I  have  not  myself. 

4982.  I  do  not  mean  you  personally,  but  has 
there  been  any  complaint  made  ? — Yes,  there 
have  been  complaints  made  about  it. 

4983.  How  would  you  recommend  it  to  be 
stopped  ;  are  there  an^  means  of  stopping  it  you 


Mr.  Mdllock — continued. 

can  suggest  ? — I  should  think  if  there  is  a  special 
committee,  as  there  is  1  ^understand,  that  is  the 
only  power  I  know  to  stop  it. 

4984.  But  they  cannot  stop  it  by  sitting  in 
Newton  and  saving  it  is  not  to  happen  ;  they 
have  no  police  of  their  own,  have  they  ? — No,  we 
have  no  gunboats  or  anything  of  the  kind  to  stop 
it. 

4985.  Do  you  think  that  increasing  the  limit 
of  size  at  which  fish  might  be  sold  in  the  market 
would  be  of  any  advantage  in  stopping  it  ? — I 
could  not  answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

4986.  I  am  only  asking  about  your  own 
district  ? — I  think  not. 

4987.  Do  you  think  the  fish  would  be  caught 
all  the  same  ? — I  believe  so. 

4988.  What  about  the  mesh  of  the  trawl  nets  ? 
— I  use  precisely  the  same  mesh  as  the  Brixham 
trawlers  in  every  respect. 

4989.  What  about  the  seines,  what  are  their 
meshes  ? — A  long  trawling  seine  would  use  a 
tolerably  open  mesh,  but  tor  all  that  they  catch 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fis«h.  A  tuck  seine 
is  a  very  different  thing  entirely;  they  can 
catch  and  destroy  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fish  if  they  will,  and  I  have  known  them  do  such 
things  but  not  *o  much  now. 

4990.  Do  you  mean  the  large  seines  or  the 
tuck  seines  ? — I  mean  the  tuck  seines. 

4991.  You  do  not  think  they  destroy  a  great 
quantity  now  then,  do  you  ? — No. 

4992.  How  do  they  avoid  it  ? — They  have  a 
dip  net,  and  whereas  formerly  they  used  to 
destroy  the  fish  through  carelessness  they  take 
them  out  of  the  seine  alive,  throw  them  over  the 
other  side  of  the  boat  and  they  go  away. 

4993.  Does  that  apply  to  both  kinds  of  seines  ? 
—No. 

4994.  What  happens  with  the  large  seines  ? 
— Those  that  they  land  ashore  are  hauled  ashore, 
and  the  fish  are  left  to  destruction. 

4995.  Then  you  do  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Dyer  said,  do  you  not  ?— As  to  the  tuck  seine,  I 
do  not  see  any  possibility  of  getting  out  of  it. 
They  can  destroy  the  fish,  but  there  is  every 
possible  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  a  better 
manner  than  with  the  other  seine. 

4996.  Then  do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Dyer 
said  as  far  as  regards  the  larger  seines  ? — Yes,  I 
nuite  hold  with  Mr.  Dyer  in  every  respect  in 
tnat  one  thing, 

4997.  Is  there  often  any  diflSculty  between 
the  hookers  and  the  trawlers? — Yes,  very  much 
difficulty. 

4998.  That  would  be  all  stopped  by  this  bye- 
law,  would  it  not,  if  the  bye-law  is  enforced  ? — It 
should  be  if  it  is  enforced. 

4999.  I  mean  that  is  an  old  complaint  which 
if  the  bye-law  is  enforced  would  be  done  away 
with,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  hookers. 

5000.  And  you  would  get  rid  of  that  grievance, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5001.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee  ? — I  really  do  not. 

5002.  Are  you  satisfied  at  Torquay  v/ith  your 
representation  on  it.  Has  there  been  any  com- 
plaint at  Torquay  ? — No,  there  have  been  no 
great  complaints  at  all. 

5003.  Supposing  there  was  a  limit  put  on  the 
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Mr.  Mattock — continued. 

pale  of  the  soles  and  plaice  and  so  on,  which  are 
to  be  sold,  what  limit  do  you  think  would  be 
useful  ? — I  should  not  like  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

5004.  Would  you  not  like  any  limit  at  all  ?  — 
I  certainly  should  not. 

5005.  Do  you  think  they  would  still  be  caught  ? 
— Yes. 

5006.  And  consequently  there  would  be  great 
waste  if  they  could  not  be  sold  ? — Yes,  if  they 
could  not  be  sold,  there  must  be  great  waste. 

5007.  With  regard  to  a  close  time,  for  certain 
months  in  the  year  would  be  of  advantage  ? — 
Certainly  not.  1  cannot  see  how  you  could 
arrange  to  have  a  close  time. 

5008.  Do  you  think  a  close  time  for  certain 
areas  and  specifying  a  small  portion  here  and 
there  where  there  is  good  oreeding  ground 
might  be  of  use  ? — Yes. 

5009.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  fishing  in 
general  ?  —  Yes.  I  have  in  respect  of  those 
small  trawlers,  what  we  call  "  bumble  bees."  It 
WHS  suggested,  I  believe,  that  they  should  be 
kept  to  a  throe-mile  limit ;  but  granted  that  is 
given  them,  they  asked  permidsion,  in  case  of 
stress  of  weather,  to  tow  their  trawls  in  as  far 
as  the  Brixham  breakwater.  I  do  not  consider 
that  is  fair  for  this  simple  reason  :  Those  small 
vessels,  what  we  term  "  bumble  bees,"  just  as  in 
case  of  the  large  vessels,  catch  good  quantities  of 
fish,  in  what  we  term  the  Frenchmen's  ground 
out  in  mid-channel.  Those  vessels  go  there 
frequentljr,  and  supposing  they  are  canght  in  a 
gale  of  wind  and  they  are  compelled  to  go  in, 
they  must  stand  the  consequences.  Instead  of 
that,  they  ask  now,  because  they  are  granted  the 
permission  to  come  as  near  the  very  edge  as  they 
can,  to  tow  their  trawl  in  as  far  as  the  break- 
water, and  I  do  not  consider  that  is  fair,  it  is 
breaking  the  law.  If  I  look  at  it  rightly,  it  is 
this  way  :  if  you  give  them  an  inch,  they  will 
take  a  mile  ;  I  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

5010.  Then  is  your  contention  that  this  bye- 
law  which  has  been  passed  is  of  some  advantage, 
but  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  ? — It  would  if 
they  were  to  strictly  abide  by  it,  then  it  W(  uld 
be  of  some  advantage. 

Major  Jones, 

5011.  Are  there  special  areas  within  your  fish- 
ing grounds  where  the  small  fish  are  chiefly 
caught  ? — ^Yes. 

5012.  There  are  particular  parts  where  the 
immature  fish  are  chiefly  cai^ht,  are  there  not  ? — 
Yes. 


Major  Jon^i— continued. 

5013.  Then  you  tell  us  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  plaice  thrown  overboard  alter  a  two 
hours'  haul,  would  live  ? — Yes. 

5014.  Then  do  not  you  think  that  if  a  law 
were  made  preventing  the  landing  of  immature 
fish  that  that  would  prevent  fishermen  from 
going  to  these  particular  areas  where  the  imma- 
ture fish  are  chiefly  caught? — It  would,  to  a 
certain  degree,  but  when  you  speak  of  those 
areas  vou  must  quite  understand  that  there  are 
very  nne  fish  and  large  fish  to  be  caught  there 
as  well  as  small.  Tney  do  not  purposely  go 
there  for  small  fish,  but  for  the  large,  and  the 
consequence  is  they  have  to  catch  small 
with  it. 

Chairman. 

5015.  You  have  no  further  suggestions  to 
make  to  the  Committee,  I  understand? — No, 
except  that  one  point  that  I  wish  to  keep  the 
*' bumble  bees"  from  towing  in  further.  I  par- 
ticularly protest  against  that. 

5016.  You  think  the  great  thing  to  be  arrived 
at  is  eflBcient  regulation  to  prevent  different 
classes  of  fishermen  from  interfering  with  one 
another? — Quite  so. 

5017.  And  j^ou  want  those  regulations  carried 
out  and  put  into  effect  by  a  good  system  of 
maritime  police,  do  you  not  ? — Quite  so,  that  is 
just  what  1  do  want.  I  wish  to  make  one  re- 
mark more.  It  would  be  for  our  protection  in 
this  way :  in  the  fall  of  the  year  there  are  from 
30  to  40  boats  going  out  and  throwing  their 
anchors  down  to  catch  whiting  with  the  hook. 
The  consequence  is,  through  the  great  quantity 
of  bait  we  put  down  we  attract  a  neat  quantity 
of » fish  imder  our  bottoms,  then  these  "  bumble 
bees  "  according  to  whichever  way  the  wind  may 
be  (they  never  come  out  until  it  is  daylight),  and 
if  the  wind  is  all  right  go  to  within  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  west  of  us,  and  if  the  wind  is 
easterly  they  go  that  much  to  the  east  of  us  and, 
they  put  their  trawls  down  and  deliberately 
thread  their  way  in  ri^ht  among  the  middle  of 
us  ;  the  consequence  is  if  they  do  not  catch  my 
anchor  they  catch  yours,  and  if  they  do  not 
catch  yours  they  catch  another  man's ;  and  if 
they  ao  not  catch  the  anchor  I  have  had  all 
four  of  my  leads  taken  from  me  by  the  trawl, 
and  I  do  not  call  that  fair  play. 

5018.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  consider,  namely,  the  way  in  which  different 
fishermen  mav  be  able  to  carry  on  their  trade  ? 
— Just  so.  I  am  only  explaining  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 


Mr.  Samuel  Moody,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6019.  Are  you  a  fisherman  at  Skegness? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

5020.  Do  J  ou  belong  to  the  local  association 
there  ?— Yes. 

5021.  Have  you  been  chosen  by  that  body  to 
represent  their  views  before  this  Committee  ? — 
That  is  so. 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

5022.  I  understand  you  carry  on  your  fishery 
inshore  ? — Yes. 

5023.  You  do  not  go  to  the  deep  sea  at  all  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

5024.  What  sort  of  fish  do  you  catch  princi- 
pally ? — We  catch  fish  that  are  termed  flat  fish, 
soles,  and  smelts. 

H  H  5025.  Are 
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Chairman — continued. 

5025.  Are  the  flat  fish  plaice  and  dabs  princi- 
pally ?— You  might  term  them  plaice,  we  term 
them  flat  fish. 

5026.  But  flat  fish  is  rather  a  general  term, 
and  applies  to  a  good  many  sorts  of  fish  ? — The 
flat  fish  that  we  catch  never  grow  lo  the  size  of 
the  plaice  that  are  caught.  You  never  datch 
them  over  seven  inches,  or  eight  in  an  extreme 
case,  along  the  coast  at  all. 

5027.  Still  are  they  plaice  ?—  They  are  what 
we  term  flat  fish. 

5028.  At  any  rate  they  are  fish  of  a  small 
size?— That  is  so. 

5029.  Do  you  find  a  ready  marked  for  them  ? 
— Yes,  when  over  the  five  inches. 

5030.  Where  do  you  sell  them  ?— We  can  sell 
them  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5031.  Do  you  hawk  them  round  the  country  ? 
— Yes,  we  can  sell  what  we  catch  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  without  sending  any  away. 

6032.  How  do  you  catch  those  fish  ? — They 
are  caught  principally  when  we  go  with  horses 
and  carts  with  the  shrimp  nets  along  the  shore 
for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  each  way. 

5033.  Do  you  use  a  sort  of  small  trawl,  you 
drag  behind  a  horse  and  cart  ? — That  is  so  with 
an  18  feet  beam. 

5034.  Do  you  catch  many  shrimps  ? — About 
one  and  two  pecks  in  a  tide,  and  we  catch  amongst 
the  shrimps  these  flat  fish,  or  plaice  as  you  call 
them,  of  the  size  I  have  mentioned. 

5035.  Amongst  these  flat  fish,  may  I  take  it 
there  are  different  sorts,  dabs,  plaice,  and  there 
some  small  soles,  and  small  turbot  ? — We  catch 
small  soles  of  course  in  the  shrimp  nets,  but  never 
above  one  or  two  in  a  day  of  any  size  whatever  ; 
the  small  ones  of  course  we  return  to  the  water, 
and  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  larger 
one  we  bring  it  up. 

5036.  How  small  do  you  catch  soles  ?—  Seven 
inches  is  the  limit  under  Adams'  Act,  and 
everything  under  seven  inches  is  returned  to  the 
v^ater 

5037.  All  flat  fish  ?— No,  the  flat  fish  we  bring 
up  at  five  inches,  and  we  have  never  been  inter- 
fered vdth  in  any  way  in  the  sale  of  them.  I  am 
not  here  to  say  there  are  no  flat  fish  caught,  and 
used  under  five  inches,  because  the  men  use 
them  sometimes  occasionally,  especially  at  the 
latter  end  of  September,  October,  and  the  early 
part  of  November,  to  catch  skate  and  cod  fish 
with,  as  bait. 

5038.  Then  I  suppose  you  look  with  some 
alarm  at  any  proposals  to  fix  a  limit  under  which 
flat  fish  should  not  be  caught  ? — It  would  not 
hurt  us  in  any  way  if  it  was  not  fixed  higher 
than  five  inches. 

5039.  But  1  suppose  you  would  agree  if  fixed 
at  five  inches,  that  would  not  be  likely  greatly  to 
increase  the  number  of  fish  in  the  sea,  would  it  ? 
— It  would  not. 

5040.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
a  close  time? — None  whate\er,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  i  have  stated,  npmely,  if  we  were 
allowed  to  bring  them  up  at  five  inches.  They 
spawn  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
principally  on  our  coast. 


CA/itrmaw— continued. 

5041.  Do  you  find  these  flat  fish  that  you 
c-atch  with  ripe  spawn  in  them  ? — Yes,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June.  After  those 
months  you  will  find  multitudes  of  them  of 
about  one,  two  and  three  inches  in  July,  August, 
and  the  early  part  of  September.  You  scarcely 
ever  find  over  five  inches  until  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  from  then  till  the  last  week  in 
November  they  get  near  the  shore  in  large  num- 
bers, when  we  catch  them  whilst  engaged  in 
shrimping,  and  dispose  of  them  as  I  have 
stated. 

5042.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  a  good 
day's  work  ;  putting  it  in  a  money  point  of  view, 
what  is  the  value  of  a  catch  ? — A  good  catch 
would  be  represented  by  about  eight  or  nine 
shillings  in  a  day  ;  that  we  should  call  a  good 
fair  tide. 

5043.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  fish  that  would  be  included  in  such  a 
catch  ?— About  70  small  flat  fish.  We  count 
the  shrimps  in  with  them.  I  put  the  two  together 
when  I  say  eight  or  nine  shillings. 

5044.  It  would  be  about  70  small  fish  ?— Yes, 
if  we  get  70  flat  fish  which  are  saleable  we  call 
that  a  good  tide  ;  more  often,  worse  luck,  we  do 
not  get  20. 

5045.  How  do  you  catch  the  smelts  ?  —  In 
shrimp  nets  by  simply  taking  two  horses,  having 
the  net  open.  The  water  is  smooth  and  still, 
between  the  two  horses  the  smeLs  go  in  amongst 
the  shrimps  and  you  catch  the  flat  nsh,  the  smelts 
and  shrimps  all  together.  The  smelts  come  in 
the  early  part  of  May  and  June,  but  they  are 
not  saleable  until  about  August,  because  they 
are  small  and  not  worth  bringing  up. 

5046.  How  many  fisherman  does  your  associa- 
tion represent  ?— From  30  to  40,  33  or  34  is  the 
exact  number  I  believe. 

5047.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  number  of 
fishermen  are  engaged  in  your  particular  form  of 
fishing  ? — Along  the  shore,  or  do  you  mean  the 
sole  boats  at  Skegness. 

5048.  Altogether  at  Skegness  ? — About  33  or 
34. 

5049.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  great 
falling  otF  in  the  fish  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 
No,  it  is  about  the  same,  I  do  not  see  much  dif- 
ference. They  do  not  catch  so  many  soles  as 
they  used  to. 

5050.  But  otherwise  do  you  think  the  supply 
has  remained  pretty  steady  ? — Practically  the 
same. 

5051.  Do  you  get  a  better  price  than  you 
used  to,  or  is  that  about  the  same  ? — About  the 
same.     It  depends  largely  on  the  market. 

5052.  In  fact,  would  you  rather  say  from  your 
experience  of  the  fishery  that  no  reason  has 
been  shown  for  exceptional  legislation  of  any 
sort  ? — No,  not  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the 
eight  miles  I  have  mentioned. 

5053.  And  you  are  prepared  to  leave  things 
as  they  are  witb  perfect  confidence  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

5054.  You  represent  what  is  called  the  long- 
shore fishermen  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast  I 
understand  ? — That  is  so. 

5055.  You 
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Mr.  Heneage — continued. 

5055*  You  are  very  much  against  a  District 
Fishery  Board  there,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

5056.  You  opposed  it,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5057.  And  I  think  you  were  kept  within  it, 
were  you  not;  you  are  within  the  hmits  of  the 
Board  ?— Yes. 

5058.  And  some  of  the  further  fishing  villages 
were  left  out  ? — Yes. 

5059.  The  fish  you  have  been  speaking  of 
and  which  yc»u  called  flat  fish  have  a  name,  have 
they  not,  along  the  coast.  They  are  a  particular 
class  of  fish  that  never  grow  beyond  seven 
inches  ? — Never. 

5060.  But  amongst  those  fish  and  very  like 
those  fish,  you  catch  a  lot  of  very  small  plaice 
which  you  also  talk  of  in  the  general  term  of 
flat  fish,  do  you  not  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5061.  Those  would  grow,  would  they  not,  to  a 
much  greater  size  if  not  disturbed  ? — If  they 
did,  it  18  a  curious  thing  we  never  catch  any  of 
them  when  they  have  grown.  We  never  catch 
one;  we  would  only  like  to. 

5062.  t>o  the  trawlers  come  into  your  waters 
much? —  No,  not  much.  There  is  nothing  to 
come  for  ;  there  is  no  great  weight  of  fish. 

5063.  Therefore  as  you  want  to  catch  these 
small  fish  and  you  do  not  catch  any  of  the  big 
ones,  you  are  against  any  restriction  of  size  ? — 
You  see  there  would  be  nothing  to  catch. 

5064.  You  are  speaking  entirely  for  your  own 
particular  trade,  are  you  not  ? — Just  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

5065.  And  not  on  the  general  question  of 
fishery  ? — I  am  speaking  simply  as  to  the  eight 
miles  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

5066.  With  regard  to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, are  you  a  member  of  it  ? — No. 

5067.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  mode  of 
appointing  the  members  or  do  you  know  any- 
think  about  it.  You  said  you  opposed  its  form- 
ation ? — There  are  no  fishermen  on  the  coast  on 
that  board  to  my  knowledge. 

5068.  "Who  represent  the  different  fishermen  ? 
— Members  of  the  County  Council,  I  presiune. 

5069.  But  there  are  certain  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  appointed  to  represent  the  fish- 
ery interests,  are  they  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
it  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast. 

5070.  Do  you  say  there  are  no  fishermen  on 
your  Board  ? — Not  one  to  my  knowledge,  not 
from  Boston  to  Donno  Nook,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Heneage, 

5071.  The  two  County  Councillors  who  repre- 
sent Lindsey  on  the  Board,  both  come  n'om 
your  district,  do  they  not,  and  represent  your 
mterests  ? — I  believe  they  do  the  best  for  us 
they  can,  but  it  would  be  very  much  better  if 
the  fishermen  themselves  were  on  the  board. 

i 
Chairman. 

5072.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  North 
Sea  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 


Mr.  J.  T.  ExTON,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5073.  You  and  two  other  gentlemen  from 
Grimsby  have  been  chosen  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Fishermen  to  represent  their  views 
to  this  Committee,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

6074.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  something 
about  the  Federation,  what  its  membership  is, 
and  what  its  objects  are,  and  so  forth  ? — Our 
objects  are  to  do  our  best  to  develop  the 
fisheries  for  the  fishermen,  also  for  the  employers, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  its  members,  and  do 
our  best  to  get  legislation  upon  the  matter. 
That  is  our  chief  object. 

5075.  What  is  your  membersip  ?  —  About 
3,000. 

5076.  I  think  you  are  divided  into  several 
sections  are  you  not  ? — Yes ;  into  branches. 

5077.  And  do  you  each  come  here  from  differ- 
ent branches  to-uay  ? — No,  we  have  four  or  five 
different  branches,  then  we  have  a  centre,  and 
when  you  sent  your  telegram  the  representatives 
were  called  together  at  the  centre  to  pick  mem- 
bers to  come  here  and  represent  the  whole  of 
the  fishermen. 

6078.  Therefore,  are  you  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  views  of  the  Association  ? — i  es. 
I  have  my  credentials  in  my  pocket  from  the 
secretary. 

5079.  As  to  yourself  personally,  what  is  your 
experience  of  fishing  ? — 1  have  had  20  years  ex- 
perience out  of  Grimsby. 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

5080.  In  what  form  of  fishing  ? — Five  years 
in  the  line  fishing,  as  an  apprentice.  I  was 
apprenticed  for  seven  years,  and  served  five 
years  in  the  line  fishery,  when  my  master  failed; 
then  the  other  two  years  I  served  in  the  trawl 
fishery  ;  I  have  been  three  years  oyster  fishing, 
and  10  years  master  of  a  trawler. 

5081.  Are  you  master  of  a  trawler  now  ? — 
No.  I  have  been  ashore  two  years  and  six 
months. 

5082.  You  have  retired,  have  you  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  get  my  living  amongst  the  fishermen.  I 
am  a  representative  of  their  society,  and  they  keep 
me  to  look  after  their  interests. 

6083.  Was  your  line  fishing,  fishing  with  big 
lines  ? — Yes ;  long  lines  and  hooks,  the  cod  fishery. 

5084.  Do  you  consider  that  there  has  been  -a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  fish  in 
the  North  Sea  ? — Yes,  during  the  last  ten  years. 

5086.  Have  you  noticed  that  falling  off  espe- 
cially, amongst  any  particular  class  of  fish  ? — 
Yes  ;  in  soles  and  plaice  chiefly. 

5086.  You  do  not  think  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  round  fish,  do  you  ? — No. 

5087.  Then  may  we  put  the  question  of  round 
fish  on  one  side  ? — Yes. 

5088.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off 
in  the  flat  fish  ? — The  catching  power.  There  is 
too  much  catching  power. 

H  H  2  5089.  From 
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[^Continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

5089.  From  over  fishing,  in  other  words  ? — 
Yes. 

5090.  Is  that  because  you  think  the  number 
of  vessels  fishing  has  increased  too  much  or  that 
the  individual  vessels  have  developed  their  own 
engines  to  too  great  an  extent  ? — I  think  the 
introduction  of  steam  and  having  double  fishing 
gear  is  the  ereat  cause  of  the  evil.  You  see 
one  steam  fishing  vessel  has  two  trawls  to  a 
sailing  vessels'  one.  They  work  one  at  a  time, 
but  it  n  steam  fishing  vessel  gets  one  net  dam- 
aged, he  has  another  ready  to  put  down  imme- 
diately, while  a  sailing  vessel  has  to  lose  that 
time  in  getting  the  net  ready  to  put  down  again. 

5091.  Still  a  good  many  of  your  sailing 
trawlers  have  engines  to  work  the  trawler  with, 
have  they  not  ?— Yes  ;  all  of  them  have  an  engine 
to  heave  their  trawl  up  and  down,  but  not  to  tow 
with. 

5092.  What  would  be  your  suggestion  with 
regard  to  any  remedy  that  might  be  proposed  ? 
— Stopping  the  sale  is  one  remedy  ;  but  then  if 
you  stop  the  sale  there  is  as  big  a  remedy,  in  my 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  catch.  I  know  it  is  a 
critical  point  to  touch  upon. 

5093.  Do  you  mean  the  sale  of  small  fish  ? — 
Yes. 

5094.  Would  you  propose  to  stop  the  sale  ? — 
Yes.  I  would  propose  there  should  be  a  sirict  law 
upon  that. 

5095.  What  sizes  would  you  think  would  be  a 
satisfactory  limit? — Twelve  inches  plaice.  I 
should  think  that  would  be  a  fair  size  plaice  to 
land  and  to  be  sold.  A  sole  I  should  take  from 
10  to  12  inches. 

5096.  Say  10  inches  ? — Yes,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  10. 

5097.  Would  you  put  any  limit  on  turbot  or 
brill  ? — 1  have  not  taken  any  particular  notice  of 
those  fish.  I  have  left  my  book  at  home  unfor- 
tunately, but  I  measured  60  brills  in  our  market 
the  other  day  that  were  landed  out  of  a  steamer, 
and  there  was  only  one  out  of  the  60  that  came 
to  a  10-inch  brill,  and  a  10-inch  brill  is  a  small 
brill.  I  should  not  have  a  brill  under  12  or  14 
inches,  nor  yet  a  turbot. 

5098.  From  your  practical  knowledge  of 
trawling,  can  you  tell  us  whether  a  very  large 
number  of  small  fish  are  caught  ? — Yes,  a  large 
number.  Three  years.ago  this  summer  I  was  in 
the  same  fleet  as  Mr.  Normington,  who  has  given 
evidence.  There  were  30  sail  in  that  fleet,  and 
the  vessel  I  was  master  of  made  three  hauls.  I 
took  the  trouble  to  count  one  basket,  and  we  put 
400  of  these  small  plaice  in  ;  then  we  shovelled  the 
rest  up,  and  averaged  them  at  400  a  basket.  All 
we  picked  out  of  those  three  hauls  that  were  any 
good  were  19  pairs  of  soles,  half  a  box  of  turbot, 
and  a  box  of  latchets. 

5099.  What  do  you  call  latchets? — Some- 
thing like  a  gurnard,  only  a  larger  species.  The 
difficulty  would  be,  if  you  stopped  the  sale,  that 
the  German  coast  abounds  with  prime  fish,  and 
our  vessels  which  go  over  there  to  catch  the 
prime  fish  would  also  destroy  the  plaice. 

5100.  On  what  ground  were  these  particular 
trawls  you  speak  of  ? — On  the  German  and 
Danish  coasts. 


Chairman — continued. 

5101.  On  the  in-shore  waters  on  the  east  side  ? 
—Yes. 

5102.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the 
number  or  the  proportion  of  these  small  fish  that 
could  be  returned  to  the  sea  alive  ? — I  should  be 
prepared  to  accej^t  the  evidence  ihat  90  per  cent, 
would  be  dead,  and  I  can  give  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  quantity  of  de^.  We  catch  every 
haul  large  quantities  of  putrid  fish,  and  there  is 
my  practical  knowledge  for  saying  that  I  do  not 
think  they  can  live.  The  ground  on  that  side  in 
warm  weather  opens,  and  there  is  so  much  land 
gets  into  our  nets  and  the  gills  of  the  fishes  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live.  It  is  very  hot 
over  there  in  summer,  and  while  we  are  getting 
the  prime  out  ready  for  market  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  other  fish,  which  lies  on  the  deck 
until  it  is  very  nearly  cooked.  We  do  not 
trouble  about  them,  because  we  want  to  take 
care  of  the  best  fish  to  get  into  the  market 

5103.  Then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  allow- 
ing these  small  fish  to  grow  bigger,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  sale  and  landing  would  be  of  no  use,  you 
think  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  our 
fishermen  would  agree  with  my  opinion,  because 
they  would  go  over  to  get  the  prime  :  but  I  take 
it  we  are  doing  our  best  to  les;islate  for  the 
future  and  not  for  to-day,  and  if  we  allow  them 
to  go  and  destroy  the  small  fish  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  pair  of  soles,  it  would  be  useless  making  a 
law  without  something  could  be  done,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  done  internationally  to  stop  the 
catching  to  a  great  extent. 

5104.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  stopping  the 
capture ;  I  understand  you  would  not  be  content 
to  stop  at  prohibiting  the  sale  and  landing,  but 
you  would  wish  to  put  some  restriction  on  the 
capture  ? — Yes,  as  to  certain  grounds. 

5105.  Would  you  close  certain  grounds? — 
Yes,  the  Silt ;  and  the  ground  up  towards  Heligo- 
land is  chiefly  where  we  catch  an  abundance  of 
these  small  plaice,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to 
suggest  that  from  the  island  of  Heligoland  down 
towards  Horns  Reef  some  restriction  should  be 
put  on  the  catch. 

5106.  What  restriction  would  you  propose  ? — 
Personally,  I  would  propose  to  stop  catching 
them  altogether. 

5107.  Would  you  not  allow  any  vessels  to 
fish  on  that  ground  at  any  time  of  the  year? — 
I  would  not.  Well,  in  the  winter  there  is 
nothing  there  to  catch. 

5108.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  restriction  as 
that  would  affect  the  fishing  on  this  side  of  the 
North  Sea  ? — No  ;  there  is  not  the  immature  fish 
this  side  of  the  sea. 

5109.  I  mean,  do  you  think  it  would  increase 
the  stock  of  fish  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea ; 
do  you  think  that  the  young  fish  that  grow  on 
the  east  side  would  come  across  to  the  centre  of 
the  North  Sea  and  even  to  our  shores  ? — Yes. 
After  a  plaice  gets  a  certain  size  I  look  at  it  in 
the  same  light  as  a  human  being.  After  we  get 
to  such  an  age  we  feel  we  are  able  to  wander 
away  from  our  mothers'  aprons  to  seek  our 
living,  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  a  fish  ; 
when  it  gets  to  a  certain  size  it  will  go  away  to 
other  waters. 

5110.  And 
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Chairman — continued. 

5110.  And  do  you  think  it  will  come  across 
to  this  side  of  the  North  Sea  ?— Well,  I  think 
some  would  go  south.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  come  right  across  to  our  shores,  because 
they  are  a  diflTerent  species  we  catch  on  our 
English  shores.  It  is  like  comparing  an 
English  fruit  with  a  foreign  fruit.  The  flashes, 
I  think,  would  take  the  deep  water,  the  majority 
of  them. 

51 11.  You  heard  the  last  witness  give  evidence, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5112.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  so- 
called  flat  fish  that  are  caught  at  Boston  ? — I 
have  never  been  fishing  there,  but  I  know  of 
some  that  are  caught  in  the  Plumber. 

5113.  Are  those  young  plaice? — Yes  ;  and 
some  are  fluke ;  some  are  dabs,  and  some  are 
flounders,  they  are  a  mixture. 

5114.  Do  you  imagine  if  they  were  not  caught 
they  would  also  work  out  into  the  deep  water 
and  grow  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  fishing 
along  there ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient 
quantitv  caught  on  our  coast  to  hurt  the  deep- 
sea  fishmg.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Humber ;  I 
have  not  been  fishing  along  the  Boston  shore. 

5115.  You  also  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence, have  you  not,  of  oyster  fishing? — Yes. 

5116.  Has  the  oyster  fishing  declined  very 
much  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  to  any  great  extent 
There  is  not  a  very  large  market  in  the  country 
for  the  North  Sea  oysters,  and  that  depends  a 

treat  deal  on  the  catch.  A  t  one  time,  when  I 
rst  went  to  it,  we  could  catch  them  all  the 
year  round,  which  I  do  not  think  was  right ; 
now  there  is  no  market  for  them,  so  they  do  not 
go  and  eatch  them  in  the  summer,  or  I  think 
there  is  a  good  living  yet  to  be  got  on  these 
oyster  grounds.  They  are  220  miles  from 
Grimsby  in  an  easterly  direction,  60  miles  wide 
and  100  miles  long. 

5117.  What  depth  of  water? — Twenty-two 
fathom  on  an  average. 

5118.  Can  you  speak  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  regular  spatting  of  these  oysters  ? — Yee,  in 
the  summer  months,  and  I  think  when  the 
oyster  spats,  the  spat  floats  for  a  certain  time. 
We  can  see  the  water  is  thick. 

5119.  Have  you  noticed  that  occurring 
regularly  ? — Yes,  every  summer, 

5120.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  a? 
to  whether  that  spat  matures  every  year,  or 
whether  it  is  only  certain  years  that  it  matures? 
— I  have  not  the  experience  to  say. 

5121.  Of  course  after  oyster  spat  has  floated 
for  three  or  four  days  it  falls  and  fixes  on  to 
various  rough  things  at  the  bottom  does  it  not  ? 
— Yes.  This  is  why,  1  should  strongly  wish 
you  to  legislate  with  regard  to  this  special  oyster 
fishery.  They  die  when  we  catch  them  in  the 
summer.  As  we  catch  them  there  are  hundreds 
of  small  ones  fixed  on  eome  of  the  lar^e  ones 
about  the  size  of  a  threepenny  bit,  just  as  it  they 
are  beginning  to  form,  then  they  are  all  destroyed 
when  we  catch  them,  because  they  are  all  scraped 
off  the  shells.  It  is  virtually  no  use  to  catch 
them  in  the  summer  because  they  die  as  fast  as 
they  are  caught. 

5122.  When  once  these  small  oysters  are 
attached  to  the  big  oyster's  shell,  they  would 
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remain  there  until  they  grew  up,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  when  we  are  cleaning  them  we  knock 
all  that  off.  and  the  knife  does  not  cut  them  off 
clean,  it  kills  them.  We  have  to  clean  them  so 
for  the  market,  or  the  merchants  would  not  buy 
them. 

5123.  There  is  a  close  time  now,  is  there  not  ? 
— I  do  not  know  there  is  any  bye-law.  I  think 
if  a  merchant  asked  an}^one  to  send  a  vessel  to 
that  oyster  fishery  they'wouldgoand  catch  them 
and  lay  them  in  the  ground  until  the  close  time 
ceases.  At  times  when  we  have  been  catching 
them  in  the  summer,  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
29,000  caught  and  brought  home,  but  when  we 
have  got  here  we  have  only  turned  out  9000  or 
10,000  alive  ;  the  others  have  been  putrid,  the 
water  being  so  warm,  and  their  being  so  full  of 
spat. 

5124.  Then  would  you  recommend  a  close 
time  for  the  oysters  in  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes. 

5125.  For  the  deep-sea  oyster  ? — Yes. 

5126.  It  is  a  big  coarse  class  of  oyster,  I 
suppose  ?— Yes. 

5127.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
speak  to  us  about  ? — I  should  strongly  suggest 
that  something  should  be  done  with  the 
Lincolnshire  coast,  as  there  is  no  Fishery  Board 
there  for  protection,  because  it  is  a  coast  that  has 
a  good  breeding  ground  for  soles,  and  there  is 
no  Fishery  Board  from  the  Humber  southwards. 

5128.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  coast 
being  constituted  into  a  Sea  Fishery  Committee 
district  ? — Yes  ;  because  it  is  such  a  good  breed- 
ing coast  for  soles. 

5129.  How  is  it  that  has  not  been  done 
already?— I  am  not  aware  of  that;  I  cannot 
answer  that. 

5130.  Has  there  been  any  agitation  in  favour 
of  it?  —  I  am  a  member  of  the  North-east 
Fishery  Board,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  there, 
and  I  think  there  has  been  one  meeting  of  the 
Lincoln  County  Council  to  see  if  something  can 
be  done,  this  summer,  quite  recently. 

Mr.  Ileneage, 

5131.  But  what  you  call  the  north-east  coast 
fisheries  extend  to  Donno  Nook  in  Lincolnshire, 
do  they  not  ? — I  mean  from  Donno  Nook  down 
to  Cromer ;  I  said  from  the  Humber  south- 
wards. 

5132.  Then  the  district  beyond  Donno  Nook 
objected  to  belonging  to  the  North-east  Hoard, 
did  it  not,  and  wantea  to  have  a  fresh  one  ? — I 
should  be  in  favour  of  forming  one  for  themselves, 
and  calling  it  what  they  like  as  long  as  there  is 
one  to  protect  that  coast,  which  is  such  a  good 
coast  for  breeding. 

5133.  At  the  time  the  North-east  District 
Fishery  Board  was  being  formed,  they  were 
included  in  it,  and  then  they  petitioned  to  be 
taken  out  and  formed  into  a  separate  one  them- 
selves, together  with  the  coast  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Wash  ;  was  not  that  so  ? — I  am  nOt  able 
to  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was 
formed. 

5134.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  that  is 
so  ?— Yes. 

5135.  Do  you  consider  that  the  cause  of  the 
H  H  3  depletion 
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Mr.  Ueneage — continued, 
depletion    of   the    fisheries    is    over-fishinor  ? — 

5136.  And  the  only  proposal  you  think  that 
would  be  I  racticable  is  one  to  stop  the  sale  of 
undersized  fish  ? — Yes. 

5 1 37.  Do  you  believe  if  that  was  stopped  niiany 
fishing  boats  would  keep  away  from  the  grounds 
where  the  small  fish  are  ? — Not  in  the  summer 
on  the  other  coast.  Of  coiwse  on  our  coast  there 
IS  no  small  fish,  but  on  the  German  coast  I  have 
a  strong  opinion  they  wouM  (I  should  myself,  if 
I  was  going  to  sea  now  in  summer)  oo  over  there. 
This  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  summer  for 
soles  and  turhots,  and  there  are  amongst  those 
small  plaice,  I  should  certainly  go  there  to  catch 
the  soles,  and  I  could  not  help  to  be  catching  the 
plaice,  which  I  should  have  to  throw  away  dead, 
and  which  would  be  just  the  same  as  allowing 
them  to  be  sold. 

6138.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given,  that  if  the  sale  of 
immature  fish  were  stopped  it  would  prevent 
boats  from  catching  the  small  fish  ? — No,  1  do  not 
believe  it  would  prevent  them. 

5139.  Then  what  would  be  the  advantage  in 
your  point  of  view,  of  stopping  the  sale  of  email 
fish? — There  would  be  none  of  them  landed,  but 
the  two  things,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  any  real 
practical  good^  should  be  combined — the  sale  and 
the  catch.  I  know  the  catch  is  a  very  critical 
point  to  touch  on. 

5140.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  stopping 
of  the  sale  of  fish  without  some  international 
agreement  to  close  grounds,  would  be  of  any 
great  advantage  ? — No  ;  not  as  regards  the 
German  coast  ;  without  an  international  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  of  any  great 
advantage. 

5141.  Then  do  you  disagree  with  Mr. 
Normington  on  that  point  ? — Yes. 

5142.  He  was   against  a  close  time,   but   in 


Mr.  Heneage — continued. 

favour  of  the  stopping  of  the  sale  of  the  fish? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  see  now  you  can  have  a  clotse 
time,  because  1  do  not  think  it  would  do  any 
good.  You  see,  before  steam  came  into  the 
market  there  was  a  close  time  ordained  by  provi* 
dcnce,  which  kept  the  sea  supplied. 

5143.  Did  you  ever  go  to  sea  on  a  steam 
trauler,  or  were  you  always  on  a  sailing  boat? — 
On  a  sailing  boat. 

5144.  Have  you  heard  a  suggestion  from 
Scotland  that  the  territorial  limit  should  be 
extended  for  eight  or  nine  miles  in  order  to 
enable  the  District  Fishery  Boards  to  put  their 
bye-laws  in  force  to  a  greater  extent? — I  have 
noi  heard  of  that,  but  I  should  be  in  favour  of  it. 
But  then,  even  on  the  German  coast,  I  have 
seen  20  miles  ofiT  at  the  Sylt,  and  18  miles  ufi^ 
tremendously  large  takes  of  these  immature  fish. 

5145.  Have  you  considered  if  that  territorial 
limit  was  extended  to  eight  or  nine  miles,  all 
the  water  in  that  limit  would  come  under  the 
law  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged  ? — No,  I 
have  not  considered  that  point. 

5146.  I  think  you  in  Grimsby  are  not  very 
favourable  to  the  German  law.  For  instance, 
with  regard  to  men  who  are  said  to  be  caught 
doing  illegal  acts,  are  you? — Some  of  our 
members  have  had  to  suffer  severely  through  it 

5147.  Therefore,  would  you  consider  that  a 
matter  of  importance  in  extending  the  waters  ? — 
Yes. 

5148.  And  whether  they  were  under  the  local 
laws  of  the  country  or  not 't — Yes ;  I  think  the 
majority  of  men  would  be  in  favour  of  extending 
the  limit  to  eight  or  nine   miles. 

5149.  And  putting  those  waters  under  the 
local  law  ?— If  the  limit  is  extended  lo  eight  or 
nine  miles,  and  there  is  an  international  law,  I 
think  the  person  who  commits  himself  would 
certainly  have  to  sit  down  under  the  punish- 
ment of  whichever  law  he  came  under. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hatton,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

5150.  Are  you  another  representative  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Fisherman  ? — Yes. 

5151.  Your  experience  of  fishing  is  principally 
in  deep  sea  trawling  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5152.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  in-shore 
fisheries? — I  have  a  very  familiar  knowledge 
with  the  in-shore  fishery  over  the  other  side, 
right  away  from  Ter-Skelling  to  Hautsholmen 
for  the  matter  of  that. 

5153.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  in- 
shore fishery  on  this  side,  on  the  British  coast  ? 
— No ;  I  have  not  done  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
known  as  in-shore  fishing  on  the  English  coast. 

5154.  I  mean  the  sort  of  in-shore  fishing  Mr. 
Moody  spoke  about? — 1  only  know  what  I  have 
heard  during  the  last  three  years,  when  working 
on  the  Grimsby  pontoon,  where  a  great  deal  of 
this  fish  is  brought  for  sale. 

5155.  Can  you  tell  me  what  sorts  of  fish  are 
principally  to  be  found  amongst  these  small  flat 
fish? — They  comprise  small  soles,  dabs,  flukes, 
as  we  term  them ;  I  know  no  other  name  for  them. 


Chairman — continued. 

5156.  That  is  a  sort  of  flounder,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5157.  Are  there  any  small  plaice? — Yes. 

5158.  Do  the  small  plaice  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  catch,  or  would  it  be  principally 
dabs  ? — I  should  think  the  small  plaice  would  be 
the  least  portion  out  of  the  different  quantities. 

5159.  What  sort  of  price  do  these  small  fish 
fetch  ? — Sometimes  they  make  a  very  good  price, 
and  sometimes  very  little  indeed.  Of  course,  it 
greatly  depends  on  the  supply  of  the  flat  fish 
that  there  is  in  the  market.  I  have  seen  them 
fetch  as  much  as  9^.  and  10.f.  a  box,  and  I  have 
seen  them  when  they  have  had  a  hard  job  to 
give  them  away  at  1*. 

5160.  What  would  be  the  view  of  your 
Federation  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  catch- 
ing these  small  fish  on  the  English  c(»ast4^ — I 
believe  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
fishermen,  the  destruction  done  in  this  way  by 
the  river  fishing  is  an  insignificant  item  com- 
pared with  what  is  done  by  the  deep-^ea  trawling. 

5161.  But 
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Chairman — continued. 

6161.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  you  impose 
a  limit  of  size  on  one  class  of  fishermen  you 
would  be  bound  to  make  it  apply  all  round? — 
Decidedly.  I  would  rather  not  say  a  great  deal 
on  this  point,  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  never 
been  fishing  in  this  direction.  What  I  know 
about  them  is  only  from  seeing  them  brought 
for  sale  day  by  day  on  the  pontoon ;  that  is  how 
I  have  gained  any  knowledge  of  them. 

.^162.  But  that  is  a  very  useful  way  of  getting 
the  knowledge.  Are  these  small  flat  fish  con- 
stantly coming  to  the  market  all  the  year  round 
on  the  English  coast  ? — No ;  in  certain  months 
in  the  winter  the  weather  is  too  severe,  and  they 
go  completely.  My  belief  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  that  they  go  completely  under  the  sand 
until  the  warmer  weather  comes  again. 

5163.  It  is  principally  in  the  summer  months 
that  these  fish  are  caught,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

6164.  How  long  were  you  at  sea  in  a  trawler? 
— I  was  trawling  since  1874  up  to  within  three 
years  ago.  These  last  three  years  I  have 
been  working  in  the  same  direction,  only  working 
on  shore  and  going  on  board  of  the  vessels  day 
by  day  ashore. 

516/>.  Do  you  think  that  the  allegations  of  the 
falling  ofi"  of  the  fiat  fiah  in  the  North  Sea  are 
well  founded  ? — I  do. 

5166.  Can  you  give  us  any  reasons  for  that 
opinion  ? — My  reasons  are  these  :  where  I  have 
gone  season  after  season,  in  different  parts  of  the 
sea,  I  have  found  that  they  have  gradually  got 
leas  year  after  year,  so  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  to  catch  to  pay  meforthe  trouble  of  going. 
Some  of  the  places  have  got  com[)letely  bare. 
Take  parts  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  then  cross 
over  to  the  Jutland  coast  from  the  Silt  Bough 
down  to  the  Horn  Reef  Lightship,  where  every 
season  there  used  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  large, 
beautiful  plaice  Now,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, the  last  time  there  has  been  any  great 
quantity  of  large  plaice  there  was  1886  or  1887  ; 
Vit.  plaice  are  completely  out-fished,  as  it  were. 

5167.  Has  this  falling  off  only  been  noticeable 
the  last  ten  years,  or  did  it  begin  prior  to  that 
date  ? — I  do  not  think  the  falling  off  previously 
was  so  great  as  to  be  noticed.  If  there  was  any 
falling  off,  it  was  not  noticeable  at  all  till  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

5168.  But,  still,  I  ouppose  you  would  say  that 
the  total  catch  of  fish  landed  at  Grimsby  is  as 
great  now  as  ever  it  has  been,  would  you  not  ? — 
In  the  aggregate,  yes,  I  should  think  it  would 
be,  but  not  by  each  vessel  individually.  Each 
individual  smack  has  caught  less  and  less  each 
year,  and  is  consequently  a  very  great  sufferer, 
because  the  earnings  have  been  getting  less  and 
less  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  catch. 

5169.  But,  still,  the  price  of  thefiah  has  risen, 
and  he  is  getting  a  higher  price  for  the  fish  he 
does  catch ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Grenerally  speaking, 
but  the  increase  of  price  has  not  risen  so  much 
as  to  recoup  him  for  the  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  the  catch. 

5170.  There  has  been  a  great  development  of 
steam,  trawling  at  Grimsby  in  recent  years,  has 
there  not? — Yes. 

5171.  Do  you  think  that  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  fish  ? — 
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Undoubtedly  it  has,  for  this  reason,  that  under 
the  old  system  of  fishing  by  sail  nature  had  its 
close  times.  There  was  the  calm  weather. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  summer.  The  way  the 
weather  has  been  it  would  have  been  a  splendid 
time  for  nature  to  have  recouped  itself  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  steam.  Then,  again,  in  the 
winter  time,  when  the  strong  winds  were  blowing 
and  it  was  imj)03sible  to  fish,  nature  had  another 
opportunity.  Then  there  were  grounds  which 
were  practically  shut  out  from  the  sailing 
trawler  ;  I  mean  the  rough  grounds.  Of  course 
the  smack,  depending  on  her  sail,  had  to  ffo  east, 
west,  north,  or  south,  as  the  case  might  be,  but 
the  steamer  can  hug  the  Rough,  y:o  round  the 
skirts,  and  if  he  finds  a  little  particular  piece  of 
ground  where  there  is  a  fair  show  of  fish  he  can 
go  round  over  and  back,  and  round  and  back,  so 
that  the  catching  power  is  undoubtedly 
enormously  increased  by  this. 

5172.  Would  you  propose  to  put  any  restric- 
tion (»n  steam  trawling  ? — That  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  me  to  say.  A  good  many  members 
(I  want  to  speak  the  truth  and  say  what  is  right) 
of  our  association  are  engaged  in  these  steam 
trawlers,  and  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  stand 
here  and  say,  "  Well,  now,  take  the  bread  out  of 
these  people's  mouths  that  are  in  the  steamers 
and  give  it  to  them  that  are  in  the  sailing 
smacks." 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

5173.  Still,  if  your  position  was  not  the  posi- 
tion it  is,  perhaps  you  would  say  so? — I  would 
rather  not  answer  that  question  ;  it  is  not  a  fair 
question. 

Chairman, 

5174.  I  suppose  your  view  would  be,  probably, 
that  this  system  of  over-fishing  is  rather  likely, 
to  increase  than  fall  of  ? — Yes. 

5175.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  depletion 
oan  be  remedied  by  any  mere  limitation  of  the 
size  and  sale  of  certain  fishes?— I  believe  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  towards  it.  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  limitation  of  the  size  and 
stopping  the  sale  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
stopping  the  catch  for  a  time.  Three  years  ago, 
when  tne  International  Conference  was  held 
under  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection 
Association,  I  thought  in  my  opinion,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  a  good  many  of  the  fishermen  of 
Grimsby  and  Hull,  that  stopping  the  sale  would 
be  sufficient,  but  the  thing  has  still  gone  on  while 
we  have  been  talking,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
measures  to  be  taken  want  to  be  more  drastic 
to  day  than  three  years  ago,  and  if  we  only  still 
go  on  talking  for  another  three  years,  then  the 
measures  will  have  to  be  more  drastic  still,  if 
anything  is  to  be  done,  because  the  process  of 
destruction  is  going  on  larger  to-day  than  ever  it 
was.  They  arc  not  only  slaughtering  the  small 
fish  to-day,  but  they  are  slaughtering  the  large 
fish.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  now  to  the  new 
fishing  ground  opened  in  Iceland,  where  they 
are  throwing  hundreds  of  tons  overboard  every 
week. 

5176.  Of  small  fish  or  big  fish  ? — Large 
fish. 

H  H  4  5177.  Why 
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Chairman — continued. 

5177.  Why? — Not  plaice,  but  cod  and  large 
haddock. 

Mr.  Pinker  ton, 

5178.  But  why  ? — The  reason  is  that  it  would 
be  unremunerative  to  bring,  and  the  haddocks 
are  too  large.  They  are  regular  giants  of  fish  ; 
that  there  is  no  sale  for  them*at  present,  or  very 
little,  almost,  you  might  say,  nil.  In  fact,  while 
I  am  referring  to  this  subject,  T  have  a  letter 
here  sent  on  purpose,  which  I  will  read,  if  you 
will  allow  me.  It  is  from  a  man  engaged  in  this 
fishery  just  now.  He  says  :  "Dear  Manton, — 
With  regard  to  the  great  immature  fish  ques- 
tion, I  think  the  limit  is  far  enough,  but  the 
greatest  achievement  would  be  to  get  the  public 
to  recognise  good  mature  fish.  Ai  present  the 
trawlers  who  are  running  Iceland  are  throwing 
thousands  of  tons  of  good  mature  fish  away, 
which,  if  some  sciheme  of  storage  were  got  up, 
the  fish  sorted  and  bought  for  food  would  supply 
thousands  in  the  year.  1  have  been  to  Iceland, 
and  we  have  to  throw  away  hundreds  of  tons  of 
good  mature  fish,  such  as  haddock,  supposed  to 
be  too  large,  and  great  quantities  of  cod,  ling, 
and  other  nsh.  The  fact  is,  the  ground,  which 
is  valuable  for  fishing,  is  completely  rotten  with 
the  refuse  from  the  trawlers.  We  have  to  haul 
every  two  hours,  and  we  have  to  carry  extra 
hands  to  get  rid  of  the  fish  and  get  the  bit 
below  we  choose  to  save.  The  ground  is  fairly 
poisoned,  and  the  plaice-fishing  not  eo  brisk, 
only  in  odd  places  ;  whereas  before  it  was  more 
general  where  there  is  any  trawling  ground." 
Then  he  says  :  "  We  got  up  this  morning  from 
Iceland,  and  off  again  in  the  morning."  This 
is  from  a  man  on  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  Iceland 
trawling  to-day. 

.5179.  I  should  like  to  bring  before  your 
notice  some  information  that  I  received  with 
regard  to  the  present  price  of  plaice  in  the 
Grimsby  market  from  the  collector  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  You  will  be  able  to  speak  to  this, 
probably.  I  am  informed  that  in  May  last 
there  was  a  very  remarkable  fall  in  the  price  of 
plaice,  and  that  whereas  in  May  1892  there 
were  12,000  cwt.  of  plaice  of  the  value  of 
15,000/.,  or  about  25*.  a  cwt.,  put  into  the 
market,  in  May  1893  there  were  no  less  than 
21,000  cwt.  of  plaice  put  into  the  market,  of  an 
estimated  value  of  14,500/.,  or  only  some 
13«.  9jd.  per  cwt.  The  gentleman  who  is 
responsible  for  these  statistics  attributes  this  to 
the  large  quantities  of  undersized  plaice  brought 
from  the  Dutch  and  German  coasts,  and  partly 
also  to  the  large  increase  in  the  catch  of  plaice 
round  Iceland;  and  he  further  describes  these 
particular  Iceland  plaice  as  a  very  large,  coarse 
fish,  and  not  a  good  quality  of  fish.  Would  you 
agree  with  that  ? — At  present,  but  the  class  of 
Iceland  fish  will  be  improved,  no  doubt,  by 
trawling.  In  my  opinion  trawling,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  beneficial. 

5180.  How  ?— For  this  reason  :  One  thing 
that  it  does  is  that  it  stirs  up  the  ground  and 
brings  the  food  to  the  surface,  and  by  catching 
some  of  the  fish  it  thins  them  down  a  bit,  so 
that  the  others  get  more  food,  and  they  become 
in  a  better  condition  than  if  left  ajone. 


Mr.  Pinkerton. 

5181.  But  if  the  fish  are  overgrown  at  Iceland, 
I  am  afraid  your  argument  would  tend  in  the 
other  direction,  because,  if  you  increase  the  food 
you  increase  the  size  and  the  coarseness  of  fish, 
do  you  not?— I  do  not  think  po. 

5182.  Over-feeding  has  that  effect  in  every 
other  case,  has  it  not  ? — If  you  had  been  fishing 
and  taking  any  notice  you  would  see  that  in 
nearly  every  case  where  any  large  quantity  of 
fish  is  being  caught  they  are  nearly  all  very 
lanky  fish,  except  in  one  particular  season  of 
the  yeai' — that  is  in  the  herring  spawning  season, 
when  the  fish,  by  feeding  on  tlie  herring  spawn, 
is  in  a  better  condition  and  fatter  condition  than 
at  any  other  time. 

Chairma7i. 

5183.  To  return  to  my  point,  are  you  aware 
that  the  price  of  plaice  has  fallen  very  much  this 
spring  in  comparison  with  last  spring:/' — 1  am 
aware  that  it  so  sometimes.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  general  right  through 
the  Spring.  But  on  a  great  many  occasions  I 
have  known  plaice  fall  a  lot  below  the  price  they 
were  last  year. 

5184.  And  also  that  there  has  been  a  very 
large  quantity  in  the  market? — There  has, 
undoubtedly. 

5185.  Would  you  say  that  this  year  you  had 
had  an  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  plaice  in 
the  market? — Yes,  I  think  so,  1  would  say 
that. 

5186.  What  would  you  say  of  thepe  plaice. 
Have  they  been  largely  immature  small  fish,  or 
have  they  been  generally  of  good  quality,  so  Tar 
as  you  have  noticed  ? — Tl>e  great  majority  of  the 
plaice  that  have  been  landed  this  summer  so  far 
has  been  the  Iceland  plaice,  which  is  at  present 
an  inferior  fish,  although  a  large  fish,  and  small 
fish  from  off  the  German  coast. 

5187.  Then  in  the  one  case  from  smallness  of 
size,  and  in  the  otl»er  case  from  coarseness  of 
quality,  the  plaice  that  have  been  put  into  the 
market  this  year  have  been  an  inferior  class  of 
fish  you  think? — Yes,  the  great  majority 
of  it. 

5188.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  same  state 
of  things  has  been  found  with  regard  to 
soles.  I  am  informed  that  there  again, 
whereas  in  May  1892,  there  were  760  cwt.  of 
soles  landed,  in  May  1893,  there  were  no  less  than 
4000  cwt.  of  soles  landed,  and  that  the 
soles  ill  1892,  sold  at  6/.  I2s.  lOd.  a  cwt.,  whereas 
this  year  they  sold  for  6/.  5s.  a  cwt  Would 
your  general  observation  bear  out  that  informa- 
tion which  has  been  officially  forwarded  to  the 
Committee? — Yes;  but  what  do  you  wish  to 
know  about  the  soles? 

5189.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  also 
noticed  the  fact  that  there  had  been  in  the  month 
of  May  a  large  amount  of  soles  landed,  and  that 
those  soles  were  cheaper  tiiis  year  than  they 
were  before  ? — Yes,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  there  has  been  a  greater  quantity  landed 
this  year  than  there  has  been  for  some  time. 

5190.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I 
account  for  it  in  this  way,  because  the  season  has 
been  so  much  more  favourable ;  it  has  been  so 
much  warmer. 

5191.  Have 
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Chairman — continued. 

5191.  Have  these  soles  been  entirely  caught 
by  English  fishermen,  or  have  they  been  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  ? — There  has  been 
a  lot  of  soles  imported  this  year,  more  so,  I  think, 
than  ever  I  have  known,  I  have  never  noticed 
so  many  being  imported  before  as  I  have  seen 
this  year*  But  there  has  been  a  larger  catch  of 
soles  this  season  by  our  own  vessels  than  there 
has  been  for  several  years. 

5192.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
which  was  suggested  to  the  last  witness,  and  that 
is,  do  you  think  that  good  effects  might  be  ex- 
pected from  giving  to  each  several  country  a  zone 
off  its  own  coast,  say  of  ten  miles,  with  regard  to 
which  it  might  make  such  reflations  as  it  thought 

f  roper  ? — As  to  that  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion, 
think,  of  the  majority  of  the  fishermen,  is  that 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  about  it.  We  should 
be  very  careful  in  extending  the  limit.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  would  be  beneficial,  but  why  I  say 
we  ought  to  be  very  careful  is  having  in  mind  the 
harshness  (I  think  I  am  justified  m  using  that 
term)  of  the  sentences  imposed  upon  our  fisher- 
men who  have  been  caught  infringing  the  Con- 
vention at  present.  Of  course,  we  have 
contended  that  they  have  not  done  it 
wilfully,  but  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
that  point  here  or  discuss  these  particular  cases, 
but  I  want  to  refer  to  them  to  show  that  the 
men  have  good  ground  for  asking  that  when  any 
legislation  takes  place,  Parliament  will  be  very 
careful  of  dealing  with  the  limit  line,  l^ecause  if 
there  is  any  infringement  now  there  will  be  a 
greater  liability  to  infringement  if  that  limit  is 
extended,  and  a  person  may  do  it  innocently. 
We  contend  that  the  skipper  of  the  *'Clio,"  when 
he  got  driven  325  yards,  over  the  limit  line  was 
innocent,  and  had  no  intention  of  doing  it,  and 
he  could  not  help  going  there  unless  he  threw  his 
anchor  down.  And  in  such  a  case  as  the 
"  Lady  Godiva,"  one  thing  which  would  have  to  be 
defined  would  be  the  word  "fishing,"  becauss 
the  definition  of  this  word  has  been  given  at 
times  as  an  *•  intent  to  fish."  If  so,  we  should 
be  guilty  when  we  leave  the  Grimsby  or  Hull 
docks,   because   that  is  the  object  we  have  in 

foing  out.  We  intend  fishing  when  we  go  out, 
ut  we  do  not  intend  to  fish  in  these  particular 
waters.  Then,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  the 
low-lying  land  across  on  the  German,  Dutch,  and 
Jutland  coasts,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  foggy 
weather  oftentimes  to  contend  with ;  we  are 
driven  up  and  down,  we  have  no  land 
marks,  there  is  no  sun ;  and  whereas  down 
towards  the  silt  and  the  reef,  where,  by  the 
depth  of  water  we  would  know  we 
are  outside  the  limit,  we  have  the  same  class  of 
water  further  to  the  eastward  inside  the  limit 
line.  Therefore,  this  thing  wants  to  be  very, 
very  carefully  dealt  with,  because  you  might  lay 
about  there  tor  two  or  three  days  in  calm  and 
thick  weather,  drive  inside  the  limit,  and  be 
guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  Act,  and  not 
know  you  were  doing  it.  Therefore,  I  think, 
you  should  be  very  careful  with  a  limit. 

5193.  But,  still,  your  object  is  to  keep  the 
fishermen  off*  this  in-shore  water  on  the  east  side, 
is  it  not  ? — ^Decidedly,  under  present  conditions. 

5194.  It  is  very  much  easier,  is  it  not,  in  en- 
0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

forcing  any  regulations  for  the  particular  countiy 
to  enforce  them  rather  than  to  have  a  sort  of 
international  police,  which  would  be  under  the 
control  of  all  the  different  nations  ? — Yes ;  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  easier. 

5195.  It  is  no  good  making  regulations  if  you 
cannot  enforce  them,  is  it  ? — No. 

5195.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell 
the  Committee  ? — I  would,  with  your  permission, 
as  I  am  here  speaking  for  several  thousand  men, 
and  giving  not  only  my  own  ideas,  like  to  say 
that  I  have  had  given  me  various  opinions  as  to 
proposed  remedies  which  I  should  like  to  read* 
About  ten  years  ago,  in  the  infancy  of  steam 
trawling,  I  said  that  steam  trawling  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  considerable  factor 
in  ruining  the  British  fisheries.  I  am  now  of 
opinion  that  some  restriction  must  be  placed 
upon  this  building  of  steam  vessels  ad  libitum, 
and  a  premium  given  to  encourage  the  building 
of  and  to  encourage  the  working  of  sailing 
trawlers.  The  German  Government  offer  36^ 
to  any  six  men  who  build  a  boat  of  a  certain 
tonnage  in  which  they  may  proceed  further  to 
sea.  That  is  with  the  object  of  fostering  the 
deitp  sea  fishing.  I  submit  this  suggestion  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Government.  Thifl 
would  gradually  bring  us  back  to  a  close  season. 
Secondly,  I  believe  there  is  a  pressing  necessity 
for  a  law  international,  if  possible;  if  not,  then  a 
British  law  prohibiting  the  landing,  exposure  for 
sale,  sale  and  purchase  and  carriage  of  immature 
fish,  that  is,  fish  under  a  certain  size.  I  submit 
the  Hull  conference  size  as  a  basis.  A  twelve- 
inch  plaice  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  small  enough 
fish  to  cafch,  a  ten-inch  sole,  and  so  on.  We 
base  our  sizes  upon  the  size  adopted  at  the  Hull 
conference,  and,  I  believe,  adopted  here  in 
London  at  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protec- 
tion Association.  Three  years  ago  I  would 
have  advocated,  and  did  advocate,  restrictions 
upon  capture.  Then  it  was  possible  to  cull  a 
good  many  saleable  fish  from  the  immature. 
This  is  not  so  now  to  such  a  large  extent.  There 
should  be  a  law  passed  prohibiting  the  landing,  ex* 
posing  for  sale,  sale  and  purchase,  and  carriage  of 
immature  fish.  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  sight  of 
the  carriage,  because  it  will  be  so  easy  to  deal 
with  a  single  boater  who  brings  his  own  voyage 
and  lands  it  to  market,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  vessels  in  the  fleets  in  the  North  Sea  who 
send  their  catches  by  the  steam  carrier,  and  I 
would  like  to  see,  in  tryicg  to  stop  this  catch, 
that  the  result  was  successful,  and  some  of  the 
liability  was  put  upon  the  carrier  if  he  attempted 
to  bring  in  any  of  these  fish,  as  well  as  upon  the 
catcher  if  1  e  wanted  to  send  it.  I  think  then  it 
would  be  possible  in  three  years  from  the  passing 
of  that  law,  and  especially  if  tuch  law  was  inter- 
national, that  restrictions  would  be  requisite  for 
capture,  as  they  then  would  be  able  to  cull  large 
ones  from  the  small,  and  would  certainly  do  it 
if  not  prevented.  I  believe  at  present  that  the 
stopping  of  the  sale  would  materially  lessen  it, 
if  not  prevent  it  altogether  but  in  a  year  or  two's 
time  our  men  would  begin  to  say,  "  Well,  I 
think  they  have  had  time  to  grow,  we  shall  have 
a  few  big  ones  amongst  those  small  ones."  Then 
the   restrictions    upon    the    capture  would    be 

I  I  necessary 
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Chairman — continued. 

necessary  to  prevent  it.  Another  reason  why 
I  should  hesitate  to  advocate  any  restrictions  to 
capture  by  extending  the  international  line  limit 
is  because  of  the  harsh  sentences  inflicted 
upon  our  men  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment when  caught,  as  brought  before  the 
National  Sea  Fisheries  Convention.  I  should 
hesitate  even  if  I  believed  it  requisite  to 
advocate  an  extension  of  the  line  limit  having  in 
mind  recent  convictions  of  our  men  by  German 
Courts.  I  think  it  as  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
carriage  of  immature  fish  by  steamer  or  the 
landing  of  fish  by  steam  carrier  as  to  prohibit 
the  sale.  If  not  so  and  the  steam  carrier  lands 
it,  their  part  of  the  bargain  being  completed, 
they  claim  their  freight,  and  the  fish  being  con- 
demned the  fisherman  is  the  only  loser,  as  the 
owner,  who  I  admit  would  have  to  pay  part  freight, 
would  as  a  shareholder  in  the  carrying  company, 
which  is  almost  in  every  instance  the  case,  would 
be  recouped  by  the  carriage,  and  where  the 
owners  of  the  smacks  were  the  carrying  company 
the  direct  loss  would  be  to  the  men.  I  admit  the 
company  would  then  be  no  gainer,  but  it  is  the  men 
I  want  protected,  and  it  is  of  their  interest  1  speak. 
I  have  particularly  noticed  that  in  mid-sea  we 
Tiave  caught  plaice  ready  to  spawn,  and  I  and 
many  other  fishermen  who  have  thought  on  this 
subject  believe  that  they  do  not  swim  to  the 
shore  to  spawn  in  all  cases,  but  spawn  in  mid 
ocean  and  that  the  spawn  floats  on  the  top  of  the 
water  for  some  time,  and  gradually  sinking  is 
borne  by  the  eastern  set  to  the  shores  of  Den- 
mark and  Germany.  A  good  deal  of  ihis 
spawn  while  in  a  floating  state  is  in  my  opinion 
devoured  by  wild  birds.  1  formed  this  opinion 
because  I  have  dipped  a  bucket  over  sometimes, 
and  seen  the  water  quite  red  with  the  spawn,  and 
we  have  seen  them  swimming  and  darting  about. 
Then  again,  as  to  these  places  which  have  been 
spoken  of  as  being  over-fished,  sucli  as  the 
Dogger  Bank,  and  part  of  the  Well.  I  have  an 
idea,  but  have  not  had  the  means  to  carry  out 
the  experiment ;  I  think  the  Government  might 
in  the  interests  of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation, 
perhaps  carry  this  suggestion  into  effect,  that  is, 
to  have  a  well  vessel,  calch  these  small  fish, 
bring  them  to  certain  grounds,  and  drop  them 
from  a  valve  in  the  whip's  bottom.  That  is  to 
say,  catch  them  and  let  them  out  again  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  the  districts  which  have 
been  out-fished,  and  which  are  barren  to-day. 
The  same  might  be  done  with  the  Iceland  fish- 
eries. I  think  those  big  fish  might  be  brought 
up  into  the  North  Sea  into  the  deep  waters  and 
would  materially  assist  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  fish  in  the  North  Sea. 

Major  Jones. 

5197.  For  how  long  a  time  is  the  trawl  down 
in  your  fishing  boats?— That  varies  with  the 
amount  of  fish  you  are  catching.  The  usual 
haul  now,  I  think,  is  about  six  hours  on  a  sailing 
vessel.  Of  course,  with  a  steamer  it  varies  witl 
the  amount  of  fish  that  he  is  catching. 

5198.  What  percentage  of  immature  fish 
would  live  if  thrown  overboard  ? — That  greatly 
depends,  as  I  say,  on  the  length  of  the  haul,  and 
the  natmre  of  the  bottom,  and  the  weather, 


Major  Jones — continued. 

5199.  I  want  to  know  more  about  this  patent 
ship  you  have  suggested.  You  have  suggested 
a  new  type  of  vessel  which  would  enable  the 
fishermen  to  throw  the  fish  into  a  well,  and,  as  I 
understood  your  point,  enable  the  immature  fish 
to  get  away  ;  was  that  your  point  ?— Yes. 

5200.  Will  you  please  develop  your  scheme 
and  tell  us  exactly  now  you  propose  to  carry  it 
out,  because  if  the  fish  are  dead  it  is  not  a  bit  of 
use  throwing  them  into  this  proposed  ship  in 
order  that  they  may  get  away,  is  it  ? — If  you 
were  going  to  do  so  you  would  make  shorter 
hauls.  There  was  a  time  when  the  live  plaice 
fishing  was  carried  into  effect  in  Grimsby. 

5201.  Is  it  possible  to  insist  upon  a  shorter 
haul  whereby  the  lives  of  the  immature  fish 
might  be  saved.  Will  you  tell  us  all  about  your 
views  on  that,  because  my  mind  has  been  run- 
ning in  a  similar  direction  and  that  is  why  I  am 
pressing  you  on  this  point  ? — Certainly  if  the 
Government  took  this  question  up,  and  gave  a 
subsidy  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect,  they 
would  be  able. 

Mr.  Pinherton. 

5202.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  shortness 
of  the  haul  ? — They  would  be  able  to  enforce 
the  shortness  of  the  haul- 

5203.  How  ?— That  would  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions they  would  make  the  grant  under,  I 
should  assume. 

5024.  Would  you  have  a  policeman  on  board 
every  smack? — Decidedly  not.  If  a  person 
went  out  to  fish  he  would  know  he  was  fishing 
in  that  direction,  and  consequently  would  make 
shorter  hauls  for  it  the  same  as  when  they  were 
fishing  for  live  plaice,  they  made  the  hauls  of 
something   like   two  hours   in    length  and   the 

Greatest  part  of  the  fish  wad  alive,  if  not  all. 
'hey  put  them  into  the  boxes  down  into  the 
wells  and  brought  them  into  the  market  alive. 
The  same  thinjj  could  be  done  now  ti>-day  by 
making  shorter  hauls  than  they  are  making,  but 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  without 
Government  coming  m,  you  could  not  carry  diis 
out  because  there  are  none  of  the  fishermen 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  this  scheme  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

5205.  Would  not  the  best  way  be  for  boats  to 
go  out  especially  in  the  interests  of  the  fishery 
boards,  to  effect  that  purpose,  not  calling  upon 
fishermen  to  do  it.  Would  it  not  be  far  better 
to  have  a  small  fleet  for  that  purpose  assuming 
it  to  be  practicable  ? — Yes,  I  am  not  particular 
who  works  it,  but  I  think  the  scheme  is  practic- 
able and  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  what  I  want 

Major  Jones. 

5206.  But  you  have  not  told  us  how  you 
would  insist  on  and  ensure  this  short  haul  neces- 
sary for  saving  the  life  of  the  fish  ? — 1  cannot 
tell,  only  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  instructions 
to  the  master,  and  he  would  consequently  do  it. 
The  master  hauls  when  he  likes.  He  says  "  I 
will  have  it  dpwn  two  hours,  or  three,  or  six,  or 

«  dozen 
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Major  Jones — eontinued. 

a  dozen  hours."  The  master  decides  when  he 
hauls,  and  if  this  scheme  was  tried  this  would  be 
one  of  the  conditions  the  master  would  engage 
under,  and  he  would  say  **  we  will  have  a  two 
hours'  haul,"  and  if  the  fish  was  not  alive  then, 
they  could  have  a  shorter  one  still. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

5207.  But  that  would  be  much  more  costly, 
and  would  demand  much  more  labour,  and  more 
men,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  not. 

5208.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  same  hands 
would  do  two  hours'  hauls  as  compared  with  six 
hoars'  hauls ;  I  am  asking  for  information  ? — We 
have  to  make  a  good  many  hauls,  sometimes,  of 
a  night.  We  have  to  make  five  or  six  hauls 
sometimes  when  we  get  fast  to  wrecks  and 
rocks. 

5209.  That  is  exceptional,  but  would  not  two 
hours'  hauls,  regularly,  be  too  much  ? — No  ;  Jfcu 
would  not  work  so  long. 

5210.  Then  it  would  limit  the  productiveness 
which  is  another  form  of  cost,  is  it  not? — I  think 
not 

5211.  But  if  you  caught  less  fish,  the  fish 
would  be  \<  ss  remunerative,  and  therefore  it 
would  cost  more  in  the  quantity ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
— Of  course  this  theory  which  I  have  just 
advanced  could  not  be  carried  out  by  anyone, 
imless  the  Government  or  the  fishery  boards 
carried  it  out  as  an  experiment  in  any  particular 
ground. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

5212.  Of  course  these  are  suggestions  you 
make  which    might    be    tried    as    experiments 

Eurely  and  simply  ? — This  is  a  suggestion  which 
as  been  made  in  order  to  draw  attention  in  this 
direction,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  it  or 
not. 

5213.  Purely  experimental ;  now  let  us  get 
back  to  the  region  of  fact.  I  think  you  have 
said  in  your  evidence,  that,  in  your  opinion,  these 
steam  trawlers  are  responsible  to  a  very  large 
extent  for  the  quantities  of  immatui  e  fish  that 
eltist  how,  because  they  have  over-fished ;  is  that 
so? — Yes;  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it. 
The  introduction  of  steam  accounts  for  a  lot 
of  it. 

5214.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way  to  you; 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  steam,  the  fish  was 
very  good,  and  the  quantities  of  immature  fish 
not  appreciably  large ;  there  was  no  general  out- 
cry like  there  is  now,  was  there? — No,  there 
was  not. 

5215.  As  regards  the  Iceland  fishery  about 
which  you  told  us  and  read  a  very  interesting 
letter.  They  are  catching  very  large  quantities 
of  what  I  may  term  giant  haddock,  are  Xhey  not  ? 
— They  are. 

5318.  Are  they  unmarketable  simply  on 
account  of  size  ?— I  have  heard  nothing  else 
against  them. 

5217.  Can  they  be  brought  to  market  sufli- 
ciently  quickly  to  be  edible  and  saleable  ? — Yes. 

5218.  But  the  public  appetite  has  not  been 
trained  up  to  the  point  of  eating  giant  haddock, 
has  it  ? — That  is  so. 

5219.  Is  there  anything  else  against  the  fish  ; 
is  it  strong  on  account  of  its  size? — I  have  known 

0.93. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued, 
several  people  who  have  tried  them  at  Grimsbjr, 
and  their  verdict  is   that  they  are   a  splendid 
eating  fish. 

5220.  Very  good  quality  fish  ? — Yes. 

5221.  And  the  only  objection  to  them  is  the 
public  prejudice  against  the  size,  is  it?— That  is 
it. 

5222.  Have  you  any  other  evidence,  or  have 
yon  heard  any  other  opinions,  about  the  great 
quantities  of  this  splendid  fish  that][have  been 
thrown  overboard  excepting  that  contained  in 
that  letter  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  different  other 
people  state  similar  facts  as  those  contained  in 
the  letter. 

5223.  It  does  not  apply  to  soles  at  all  does  it, 
but  only   applies  to  haddock,  cod  and  ling  ? — 
Yes,  and  skate 
of  skate  there. 


I  believe  they  throw  over  a  lot 


5224.  Are  they  catching  soles  there  of  ex- 
traordinary size  ?— I  have  not  heard  stall  of  them 
catching  any  soles  there. 

5225.  And  the  effect  of  throwing  all  this  fish 
overboard  is  most  detrimental  to  the  fishing 
grounds  ii  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5226.  You  stated  that  the  grounds  were 
simply  rotten  in  consequence  of  this  dead  fish^? 
— Yes.  In  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  fishermen 
they  think  that  when  fish  is  caught,  thrown  over 
dead,  it  lies  on  the  ground  and  rots  and  drives 
the  other  fish  away. 

5227.  As  regards  the  extension  of  territorial 
waters  I  understand  the  fisherman  would  not 
object  to  that  to  a  very  great  extent,  could  they 
be  sure  that  the  sentences  for  breaking  the  law 
would  not  be  such  harsh  ones  as  are  now  inflicted 
by  the  Germans  and  other  Continental  powers ; 
is  that  the  main  objection  to  the  extension  of  the 
territorial  waters  ? — I  think  that  is  the  main  ob- 
jection. 

5228.  Therefore  if  there  could  be  an  interna- 
tional law  passed,  which  would  be  just  to  all 

f)arties,  in  regard  to  penalties  for  infringing  the 
aw,  do  you  think  the  fishermen  in  your  part  of 
the  country  might  be  induced  to  consent  to  an 
extension  of  the  territorial  areas  ? — I  do  not 
know,  because  I  believe  there  is  at  present, 
unless  1  am  wrongly  informed,  under  the  present 
existing  convention,  a  maximum  penalty  for 
the  breaking  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  any  of 
our  people  nappened  by  any  force  of  circum* 
stances  to  break  this  convention,  they  get  the 
maximum,  while  if  any  of  the  foreigners  infringe, 
as  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  they  get  the 
minimum,  and  that  is  the  objection. 

5229.  The  consequences  of  breaking  the  law 
in  continental  waters  are  more  serious,  are  they 
not,  than  they  are  in  home  waters,  the  punish- 
ment is  greater  ? — Yes,  the  punishment  is 
greater  always. 

5230.  And  is  that  what  the  fishermen  dread 
in  connection  with  the  extension  of  territorial 
waters  ? — Yes,  they  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

5231.  Is  that  their  great  objection  ? — Yes. 

5232.  You  mentioned  that  the  Germans  offer 
a  premium  of  36/.  to  any  six  men  who  built  a 
boat  above  a  certain  tonnage  to  induce  tliem  to 
get  into  the  deep-sea  fishing  ? — Yes. 

112  5233.  Do 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 
6233.  Do  you  think  a   similar  oflfer   to  that 
might  be  of  some  advantage  in  this  coimtry  ? — 
Yes. 

5234.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  restrict  the  number  of  trawlers  thai  went 
from  certain  ports,  or  to  restrict  the  building 
of  them.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
accepted  by  the  fishermen  supposing  Parliament 
enacted  such  a  law,  which  I  very  much  doubt  ? 
— That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say,  it  would  be 
posssible  perhaps  to  do  it,  out  I  do  not  think  it 
probable  it  would  ever  be  done. 

5235.  Do  you  think  the  fiehermen  would  resist 
it  ?— I  think  they  would.  I  think  they  would 
not  think  it  fair. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

5236.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  preventing 
steam  trawling  m  bays.  You  explained  very 
fully  and  clearly  how  the  stream  trawler  had  an 
advantage  over  the  sailing  trawler,  inasmuch  as 
it  could  first  turn  round  and  round,  and  fish 
these  narrow  waters  ? — Yes. 

5237.  So  that  there  was  no  possible  escape 
for  a  fish  in  any  land-locked  bays  or  places. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  excluding  steam 
trawlers  from  sandy  bays,  and  places  of  that 
description  ?— I  believe  they  are  excluded  now, 
are  they  not,  in  a  great  many  places  in  the 
territorial  waters  ? 

5238.  You  would  be  in  favour,  1  understand, 
of  the  exclusion  of  steam  trawling  inside  the 
bays  ? — Yes,  inside  of  the  territorial  waters. 

6239.  Take  Galway  Bay,  for  instance,  if  you 
measure  the  territorial  limits,  from  headland  to 
headland,  it  is  right  enough,  but  if  you  measure 
it  round  the  coast  you  are  fishing  inside  a  bay, 
are  you  not  ?— Of  course,  as  to  this  question,  I 
thiuk  dealing  with  (»ur  own  coast,  we  have 
fishery  boards  established  nearly  all  round  it,  and  I 
think  the  better  plan  would  be  to  let  these  people 
deal  with  their  own  particular  districts,  as  to 
the  restriction  upon  fishing  in  their  own  water?. 

5240.  Then  are  you  in  favour  of  local  fishery 
boards  being  able  to  establish  possibly  vexatious 
bye-laws,  and  infringing  the  rights  of  the  fisher- 
men. Do  you  not  think  it  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  universal  law  aflTecting  the  entire 
country,  than  have  the^e  different  laws  passed 
by  these  local  fishery  boards  ? — In  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  fish,  I  believe  it  would  ;  and  in  stopping 
the  sale,  1  believe  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
do,  but  as  to  the  fishing,  I  think  it  would  be 
best  to  leave  that  to  each  particular  fishery 
board. 

5241.  How  arc  strangers  to  ascertain  the  rules 
of  these  particular  fishery  boards.  Take  for 
example,  the  German  coast ;  you  object  very 
much  to  the  stringency  of  the  German  laws. 
Suppose  every  district  in  Germany  along  the 
coast  had  a  separate  law  passed  by  a  distinct 
fishery  board,  would  not  that  add  to  the  difli- 
culties  very  considerably  ? — No,  not  with  me, 
because  I  break  the  law  ns  soon  as  I  go  inside 
the  limit,  it  does  not  make  it  more  difficult  to  me 
or  complicate  it  at  all,  as  far  as  1  see. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

5242.  You  are  altogether,  I  take  it,  are  you 
not,  against  this  taking  or  immature  fish  ? — i  es. 


Dr.  Tanner — continued. 

5243.  Your  ideas  about  the  taking  of  im- 
mature fish  are  mainly  confined  to  those  areas 
that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  in  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  north  and  south 
of  Heligoland  ? — Yes. 

5244.  Your  main  attention,  I  understand,  is 
devoted  to  the  foreign  area  ? — Yes. 

5245.  That  is  the  Danish  and  Morth  Germ  a 
Coast  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5246.  And  you  want  to  try  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  do  you,  to  prevent  the  taking  of  im- 
mature fish  on  these  oanks  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5247.  Taking  your  own  banks  off  Grimsby 
and  along  the  north-east  English  and  east 
English  Coasts,  you  have  noticed  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  taking  of  fish  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

5248.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  that  you  have  to 
go  further  to  sea  ? — Yes. 

5249.  And  is  it  in  consequence  of  having  to 
go  further  and  the  great  taking  of  fish  that  you 
are  coming  now  to  try  and  get  some  legislation 
on  this  point  ? — Yes. 

5250.  Are  you  not  trying  lo  do  your  best  as 
to  all  your  baiiks  within  the  three  mile  limit  to 
keep  these  banks  properly  stocked.  You  have 
no  comf)laint  about  the  English  banks  within  the 
three  mile  limit,  have  you  ? — No,  no  complaint. 

5251.  You  have  no  complaint  about  the 
English  banks,  have  you  ? — No. 

5252.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  all  these  com- 
plaints are  in  connection  with  fisheries  off  other 
coasts,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

5253.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  of 
foreign  fishermen  within  your  limits,  French,  or 
Danish,  or  German^  or  Norwegian  ?—  I  have  no 
complaints. 

5254.  Have  you  heard  of  none  ? — I  have  not 
suftered  from  them. 

5255.  Have  you  heard  of  any  ? — I  have  heard 
of  cases  where  complaints  have  been  made  by 
other  people,  but  I  have  no  complaint  to  make 
against  them. 

5256.  You  have  heard  no  complaints  against 
foreigners  fishing  within  your  limits,  although 
you  are  here  to  give,  evidence  against  English- 
men or  Scotchmen,  or  perhaps  Irishmen  fishing 
in  foreign  waters  and  taking  immature  fish  there. 
I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  about 
the  three  mile  limit— is  it  enough  ?  Do  you 
think  three  miles  outside  the  headlands  is  enough 
and  is  a  sufi3cient  limit  for  the  protection  of 
fishing  banks  ? — I  say  no,  only  in  certain 
areas. 

5257.  Give  me  an  example,  will  you  ? — I  say 
the  three  mile  limit  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
distance  of  these  immature  fish  in  the  districts 
where  I  mean. 

5258.  Is  that  outside  the  headlands  ? — ^Where 
we  are  talking  about 

5259.  Give  me  the  district  ? — Well,  you  do 
not  go  inside  over  on  the  Silt. 

5260.  Give  me  a  district? — I  am  talking,  of 
course,  of  the  Jutland  Coast,  the  North  German 
Coast. 

5261.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Jutland 
coast ;  give  me  the  English  coast  ? — I  think  it 
is  suii.cient  there. 

5262.  Can  you  give  me  any  district  on  the 
English  coast  where  the  fishing  will  be  ruined 
in  consequence  of  the  three  mile  limit  being 

imposed? — 
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Dr.  Tanner — continued. 

imposed? — I  think  it  is  sufficient  on  the  English 
coast. 

5263.  You  think  it  is,  do  jrou  ?— Yes. 

5264.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  no  steam 
trawlers  ought  to  come  into  the  bays  ? — I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  you  prohibit  one  inside  the  bays 
you  should  prohibit  the  others. 

5265.  How  far  outside  the  b<iys  would  you 
prohibit  them  ?  —  I  should  leave  the  local 
authority  to  determine  it ;  they  have  the  power, 
and  they  use  it 

5266.  Give  us  a  frank  opinion  on  the  subject 
Supposing  you  had  a  good  fishing  bank  right 
away  off  the  district  which  you  are  representing 
as  a  local  man,  how  far  off  the  headlands  would 
you  prohibit  steam  trawling ;  would  it  be  three 
miles,  or  more  ? — I  tell  you,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you. 
If  these  particular  boards  do  not  know  how  to 
deal   with    their  particular  districts    I    cannot 

tell.  .       .       '.  . 

5267.  I  am  putting  you  in  this  position  :  if  you 
had  a  good  bank,  say  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  say 
how  far  would  you  protect  that  fishery  against 
steam  trawling? — I  will  not  single  it  out  for  the 
steam  trawlers  and  the  smack.  If  you  are  going 
to  prohibit  one  you  must  prohibit  the  whole ;  it 
is  not  fair  to  any  one  of  the  men  to  say  you  will 
not  let  them  come  inside  of  this  particular  dis- 
tance of  the  headland  of  the  bay,  but  you  will 
let  the  others,  the  sailing  smacks,  come  io. 

5268.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Harry  Foste". 

5269.  What  do  you  call  an  immature  sole  ? — 
I  should  call  an  immature  sole  anything  that 
measured  under  10  inches. 

5270.  Why  under  10  inches  ? — Bacause  that 
has  been  the  thing  generally  agreed  upon  by  our 
people  as  the  size  to  fix. 

5271.  By  what  people? — The  fishermen  of 
Grimsby  and  Hull. 

5272.  What  is  your  idea  of  immaturity  in  a 
fish? — As  for  as  I  understand  the  question,  an 
immature  fish  is  one  that  will  not  propagate  its 
species. 

5273.  That  will  not  reproduce,  you  mean  ? — 
Will  not  reproduce. 

5274.  Do  you  know  the  size  at  which  a  sole 
reproduces? — I  have  heard  it  stated  (I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me,  but  I  cannot  give  them  from 
memory)  at  the  Sea  Fisheries  Conference. 

5275.  Do  you  mean  by  an  immature  fish,  a  fish 
that  is  not  lart>  e  enough,  or  old  enough,  to  repro- 
duce ?— Yes. 

5276.  Do  you  recommend  that  where  a  fish 
has  not  reached  the  power  of  reproduction  it 
ought  not  to  be  caught? — I  think  so  ;  that  is  my 
own  opinion. 

5277.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  case  of  soles 
they  do  not  reproduce  until  they  are  12  inches 
in  length  ? — I  have  heard  it  stated  so. 

5278.  What  do  jou  think  is  an  immature 
plaice  :  at  what  limit  of  size  do  you  think  people 
ought  to  be  forbidden  to  land  plaice  ? — As  1  have 
already  said  we  have  agreed  to  try  and  get  some 
legislation  in  this  direction,  and  we  have  agreed 
to  accept  the  different  sizes  that  were  adopted  at 
the  Hml  Conference* 

0.93. 


Mr.  Harry  Fo^f^— continued. 

5279.  I  want  to  know  the  size? — 12  inches. 

5280.  For  plaice,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

5281.  You  nave  just  told  me  that  you  think 
they  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  landing  fish 
until  they  have  reached  the  size  of  reproduction  ? 
—Yes. 

5282.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  case  of  plaice, 
that  is  16  inches?"!  am  informed  so.  I  know 
that. 

5283.  Then,  if  your  views  were  carried  out, 
fishermen  would  be  prohibited  from  landing 
plaice  imder  16  inches,  would  they  not? — Yes, 
my  personal  view. 

5284.  I  only  want  to  know  your  view? — 
Personally ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  come  here  to 
give  my  views  altogether,  I  want  to  give  the 
views  01  the  people  who  have  sent  me. 

5285.  But  I  am  asking  you  your  views. 
Would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend  that  plaice 
should  not  be  included  under  16  inches? — No. 
The  people  would  not  agree  to  that,  they  would 
oppose  that.  They  will  agree  to  a  12-inch 
plaice,  but  they  would  not  agree  to  a  16-inch 
plaice  to-day,  ftir  the  simple  reason  that  the 
fisherman  has  not,  in  mv  opinion,  sufiicient 
technnical  knowledge  on  this  question. 

5286.  He  errs  through  ignorance,  you  think? 
— Yes. 

5287.  But  still,  vou  do  think  he  errs,  all  the 
same  ? — I  do  myself,  personally. 

5288.  Then  is  your  own  view,  that  unless  the 
fish  are  allowed  to  mature  and  reproduce,  very 
little  good  will  be  done  by  prohibiting  the  landing 
of  those  fi»h?— Decidedly ;  because  if  ^ou  keep 
on  catching,  and  there  is  no  reproduction,  well, 
the  time  roust  eventually  come  when  there  is 
none  to  catch. 

5289.  So  that,  assuming  the  plaice  do  not 
reproduce  until  they  are  16  inches  in  length, 
according  to  j^our  view,  not  very  much  good  will 
be  done,  DV  limiting  them  to  10  inches,  11  inches, 
or  12  inches? — In  my  own  view,  personally,  I 
say  no,  but  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
fishermen  are  that  they  would  not  stand  it. 

5290.  A  large  number  of  thesa  immature  fish 
are  now  destroyed  in  the  North  Sea,  in  your 
experience,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

5291.  Millions  a  year? — Yes,  I  have  seen  70 
of  them  go  into  a  pint  pot. 

5292.  Who  is  principally  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  these  fish  as  between  steam  trawlers 
and  sailing  trawlers.  Which  class  of  vessels  does 
the  greatest  amount  of  destruction  in  the  North 
Sea  to  immature  fish  ? — Steam  trawlers  must  do 
the  greater  amount  by  the  greater  catching 
power  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

5293.  And  the  power  to  go  over  anv  groimd 
they  like,  in  any  weather  ^— Yes,  unless  it  is 
blowing  very  vevj  hard. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

5294.  That  is  catching  power,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

5295.  With  reference  to  the  question  Dx. 
Tanner  asked  you,  supposing  you  were  a  local 
authority  yourself,  what  limit  you  would  vote 
for  in  the  cases  he  mentioned,  of    productive 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

banks  ? — The  case  that  he  singled  out  took  me 
to  something  I  know  nothing  at  all  about,  and  1 
do  not  know  the  conditions. 

5296.  Do  you  know  the  English  coast  well  ? — 
1  think  that  in  our  North  Sea  Fisheries  District 
the  three-mile  limit  is  ample. 

5297.  You  do?— I  do. 

5298.  So  far  as  you  know  the  English  coast, 
then,  and  speaking  of  English  banks,  in  your 
opinion  is  the  three-mile  limit  ample  ? — Yes. 

5299.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  you 
would  enlarge  that  limit  ? — I  do  not. 

Dr.  Tanner. 

5300.  But  that  is  on  what  I  may  term  a  lee 
shore,  is  it  not.  You  have  not  got  to  face  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  on  a  confined  ocean  space  like 
the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  That  is  only 
a  confined  sea ;  it  is  not  like  the  Atlantic,  is  it  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

5301.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
limit  of  size,  do  I  understand  your  view  to  be 
this,  thtit  it  would  be  useless,  so  far  as  reproduc- 
tiveness  is  concerned,  to  stop  the  landing  of 
immature  fish  unless  you  can  stop  them  up  to  the 
period  of  maturity  ? — Science  says  this 

5302.  I  am  as^g  you  is  that  your  view  ? — 
You  must  allow  me  to  answer  the  question  in 
my  own  way,  Sir,  or  else  I  cannot  answer  it  at 
all.  Science  tells  me  this  is  the  case.  If  I  am 
to  believe  science  I  must  accept  it,  and  I  cannot 
pay  here  "  No  "  in  the  face  of  what  science  says. 
I  am  only  a  fisherman,  and  I  cannot  answer  in 
any  other  way.  Science  tells  me  this,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  say  science  is  wrong. 

5303.  Science  tells  you  what  ? — That  plaice 
will  not  reproduce  itself  under  16  inches^ 

5304.  That  was  not  my  question  at  all  ? — You 
asked  me  if  I  believed  it. 

5305.  No,  I  did  not  ask  you  that  at  all.  You 
could  not  have  understood  my  question.  I 
asked  you  whether  you  thought  it  was  any  good 
limiting  tlie  size  under  the  size  of  reproduction, 
whatever  that  size  may  be  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

5306.  What  do  you  believe  ? — I  believe  some 
good  will  be  done  by  limiting  the  size  to  12  inches. 

5307.  Whether  they  reproduce  at  16  inches  or 
not  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason  :  the  people  will  keep 
away  from  them  more  than  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  and  there  will  be  more  fish  escape  to 
mature  than  there  are  under  existing  circimi- 
stances.  That  is  why  I  believe  a  restriction  of 
12  inches  will  do  good. 

5308.  Then,  supposing  even  plaice  do  not 
reproduce  imtil  tney  are  16  inches,  you  still 
thmk,  do  you,  there  would  be  some  good  in 
limiting  the  size  to  12  inches  ? — Yes. 

5309.  Because  as  you  say,  some  would  escape 
beinir  caught  ?. — Yes,  there  would  be  more  escape 
to  arrive  at  maturity. 

5310.  Is  your  only  remedy  for  preventing  the 
catching  and  killing  cf  these  fish,  the  remedy  of 
making  the  men  pull  up  the  trawl  more  fre- 
quently ? — I  say  the  remedy  is  to  stop  the  catch 
and  stop  the  sale. 

5311.  Does  any  other  remedy  strike  you  ?— rl 
think  if  you  were  to  make  the  shortness  of  haul 
genera],   it  would    be   a  very  hard  matter  to 


Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

enforce  it ;  I  think  to  enforce  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, unless  you  put  a  policeman  or  some  one  on 
board  every  smack  to  see  it  carried  out. 

5312.  Then  you  do  not  recommend  that 
because  you  say  it  is  impracticable  ? — Yes. 
^  5313.  Then  is  there  any  other  recommenda- 
tion you  make  to  us  for  stopping  the  catching  of 
these  small  fish? — I  believe,  as  I  have  said 
before  all  along,  I  have  said  it  a  dozen  times 
already,  that  the  stopping  of  the  sale  will  make 
a  big  reduction  in  the  catch  of  that  fish. 

5314.  Would  it  keep  the  fish  out  of  the  net  ? 
— The  people  would  not  go  there  to  catch  it. 

5315.  Not  to  catch  any  fish  ? — Not  to  catch 
any  of  it  in  some  of  the  districts. 

5316.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  then,  that 
if  the  sale  of  this  fish  were  prohibited  under 
12  inches  for  soles,  it  would  drive  the  people 
right  off? — I  think  they  would  not  find  sufficient 
of  that  class  of  fish  there,  as  to  make  it  suffi- 
ciently remunerative  for  them  to  go  to  catch  the 
small  fish. 

5317.  Then  it  would  close  the  fishing-ground, 
would  it  not  ? — Practically  so  for  a  time,  until 
the  men  began  to  think  a  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  there  to  be  a  few  big  ones,  and  then 
they  would  go  back  again. 

5318.  Then  when  they  went  back  would  thej 
be  able  to  keep  these  smaller  fish  out  of  their 
nets  ? — Of  course  not. 

5319.  They  would  be  brought  up  the  same  as 
before  ? — Decidedly. 

5320.  And  they  would  be  brought  up  dead  as 
before,  would  they  .not  ? — Decidedly* 

5321.  And  instead  of  bringing  them  to  market 
they  would  have  to  throw  them  overboard,  would 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

5322.  Would  that  do  any  good  ?— For  the 
time  beinff  it  would  do  good. 

5323.  Would  it  do  any  harm  in  your  view  to 
the  fishing-groimd  to  throw  overboard  all  these 
dead  fish  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5324.  Then  it  would  do  harm— Yes. 

Sir  AJbeH  Rollit. 

5325.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  where  the  great  bulk  of  these  small 
fish  are,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5326.  And  I  understand  you  to  say,  ihat  if 
they  were  prohibited  being  landed  or  sold 
fishermen  would  not  go  to  those  particular  places; 
it  would  not  be  worth  their  while  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  myself. 

5327.  With  regard  to  the  hauls.  Could  you 
make  it  two  hours'  hauls  generally,  without 
largely  adding  to  the  number  of  men  and  the 
cost.  I  mean  regular  two  hours'  hauls  and  no 
more  ? — If  you  were  going  to  make  a  regular 
two  hours'  haul  on  board  of  every  smack,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  you  would  either  have  to  have 
more  men,  or  else  you  would  have  to  lay  for  a 
certain  time  doing  nothing  out  of  the  24  hours  in 
order  to  give  the  men  time  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  rest.        *" 

5328.  So  that  in  that  way  the  cost  of  fishing 
would  be  very  greatly  increased,  would  it  not  ? 
— Decidedly. 

5329.  Now  about  this  wicked  steam  trawler 
(I  only  want  to  acquit  the  steam  trawler  finally). 

The 
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Sir  Albert  J?a//tY-— continued. 

The  only  objection,  as  I  understand  you,  raised 
to  it  18  the  increased  catching  power? — 
Decidedly.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  steam 
trawler. 

5330.  So  that  the  only  offence  the  steam 
trawler  is  guilty  of  is  that  she  catches  more  fish ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so  ;  only  I  was  asked  the 
reason,  and  I  stated  it. 

5331.  What  is  the  average^ze  of  these  great 
haddock  that  you  are  catching  off  Iceland  ? — I 
should  think  they  weigh,  on  an  average,  6  lbs.  or 
7  lbs.  a  piece  when  cleaned. 

5332.  As  comjMired  with  what  for  the  ordinary 
haddock? — The  ordinary  run  of  the  haddock  now 
IS,  I  should  think,  about  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and 
a  half. 

5333.  Is  it  a  different  fish ;  a  different  species? 
— I  do  not  see  that  it  is  any  different ;  only 
larger. 

5334.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  may  catch  those 
large  haddocks,  and  they  are  more  prized  than 
anything,  in  Dublin  Bay  itself? — I  do  not 
know. 

5335.  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Dublin  Bay 
haddock  being  remarkable  for  its  size  and  quality  ? 
—No. 

5336.  Do  you  catch  large  quantities  of 
halibut? — We  do  catch  a  lot  at  times. 

5337.  Is  there  any  prejudice  against  halibut 
as  a  prime  fish  ?—  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5338.  But  somehow  or  other  it  has  not  that 
great  sale,  has  it,  which  some  other  prime  fish 
has ;  I  think  it  is  the  best  of  any  fish,  but  I 
want  your  opinion  ? — I  am  not  a  line  fisherman, 
but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  the  halibut  trade  at 
Grimsby,  there  is  a  tremendous  large  business 
done.  It  sells  well  enough,  in  my  opinion,  live 
halibut ;  sells  at  6.^.  6d,  and  7^.  6d.  a  stone. 

5339.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact>  it  is  not  a  fish 
which  is  so  popular  as  some,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  any  ground  for  it ;  I  want  to 
know  something  about  the  closing  of  estuaries, 
and  so  on  ;  do  you  not  think  that  something 
might  be  done  in  preserving  the  Wash,  for 
instance ;  I  put  it  to  you  whether  the  Wash  is 
not  a  place  which  mi^ht  be  very  much  improved, 
and  whether  it  is  not  a  nursery  ? — As  I  said 
before,  I  would  leave  the  particular  sea  fishery 
board  to  preserve  and  deal  with  their  own  par- 
ticular districts. 

5340.  Would  you  allow  them  to  have  a  right 
to  extend,  in  the  case  of  inshore  waters  and  bays, 
the  three-mile  limit  ? — No. 

5341.  I  will  give  you  the  case  of  the  Wash; 
do  you  not  think  the  three-mile  limit  is  quite 
inadequate  in  the  case  of  the  Wash;  it  is  a 
nursery,  to  begin  with,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5342.  Very  much  smaller  in  extent,  but  not 
unlike  the  eastern  coast  of  the  North  Sea  ? — Yes, 


Sir  Albert  ifoWtY— continued. 

5343.  Now,  being  a  nursery,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  jjive  powers  to  extend 
the  line  in  the  case  of  a  place  like  the  Wash ;  I 
will  give  you  another  place  nearer  home,  south  of 
the  band  Head  ;  is  not  that  a  nursery  ?—  Yes. 

5344.  I  put  it  to  you  whether  there  might  not 
be  advantages  in  making  that  a  closed  area,  say 
10  miles  out,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

5345.  You  do  not?— No. 

5346.  But  south  of  the  Sand  Head  is  distinctly 
a  nursery,  is  it  not,  like  the  Wash  ; — Yes ;  all 
along  that  coast  is  a  nursery. 

5347.  Cannot  you  see  some  advantage  in  pro- 
tecting those  areas,  the  shoaler  waters,  which 
are  nurseries  P — You  see,  as  I  have  said  all  along, 
the  difficulty  is  in  extending  this  three-mile  limit 
at  all. 

5348.  I  grant  that?— I  certainly  should  not, 
in  my  opinion,  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
give  any  one  particular  board  power  to  make  a 
four  or  five,  or  six  or  seven-mile  limit.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Wash;  it  is  difiicult,  unless 
one  is  very  well  acquainted  with  it,  to  define 
how  far  a  vessel  is  off. 

5349.  Do  you  not  think,  as  to  such  places  as 
the  Wash  and  the  south  of  the  Sand  Head,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  are  like  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  resemble  each  other  in  being 
shoaler  waters,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  give 
them  a  special  protection  by  the  general  law  ;  I 
eee  your  objection  to  a  local  law,  but  what  do 
you  say  to  a  general  law  ?—  All  I  am  able  to  say 
upon  the  matter  is,  I  think  that  the  three  mile 
limit,  speaking  generally,  is  an  ample  protec- 
tion. 

5350.  I  agree,  but  I  ask  you  whether  there 
are  not  some  places  which  are  nurseries,  just  like 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  to  which 
special  protection  might  be  given,  such  as  the 
Wash,  and  such  as  the  place  near  your  own  port 
south  of  the  Sand  Head? — 1  hardly  feel  justified 
in  saying  yes  on  that  point. 

5351.  Do  you  think  there  is  something  in  it? 
— ^I  think  there  is  something  in  it,  but  it  wants 
consideration,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

5352.  Yqu  would  not  like  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  it,  would  you  ? — Not  just  now. 

5353.  With  regard  to  steam  trawlers,  you  told 
us  that  they  go  over  the  ground  three  times  to  a 
smack's  once,  and  do  it  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  with  two  trawls  instead  of  one,  did  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

5354.  So  that  Ihat,  probably,  accounts  for  the 
greater  destruction  they  cause  than  other  forms 
of  fishing,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Tubal  Cain  Taylor,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5355.  You  have  had  long  experience  of  steam 
trawling,  I  think  ? — Yes,  trawling  generally,  I 
have. 

5356.  Have  you  been  on  sailing  trawlers  ? — 
Both  sailing  and  steam  trawlers, 

0.93. 


Ch  airman — continued. 

5357.  Also,  1  think,  you  have  been  the  mate 
of  one  of  the  North  Sea  eteam  carriers  ? — Yes. 

5358.  So  that  you  have  had  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  noticing  what  is  caught  by  steam  trawlers  ? 
""""ifes. 

114  5359.  TeU 
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Chairman — continued. 

6359.  Tell  the  Committee  what  your  expe- 
rience 18 ;  do  you  find  a  great  number  of  small 
fish  caught  by  the  ordinary  trawler  in  the  North 
Sea  ? — X  es,  a  very  great  quantity,  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  and  the  spring. 

5360.  In  any  particular  places  ? — The  greater 
part  of  the  small  plaice  that  are  caught  and 
brought  to  the  English  markets  are  certainly 
caught  on  the  Danish  and  German  coasts.  1 
believe  that  the  great  cause  of  the  decrease  of 
the  Quantity  of  fish  in  the  Morth  Sea  is  due  to 
the  destruction  of  the  young  fish  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  North  Sea.  That  is  my  opinion  from 
the  experience  that  I  have  had,  and  1  have  been 
engaged  as  a  trawler  in  the  North  Sea  for  25 
years. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

5361.  Where  do  you  sail  from  ? —  From 
Hull. 

Chairman. 

5362.  What  proportion  does  the  immature  fish 
bear  to  the  whole  catch,  should  you  say  ? — The 
last  year  or  two,  and  especially  this  year,   the 

f^reat  bulk  of  the  catches  have  been  all  small 
rom  that  particular  part  of  the  f ea. 

5363.  But  the  fact  that  that  particular  part  of 
the  sea  lies  off  a  foreign  country  very  much  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it,  does  it 
not  ?— Yes,  that  is  so ;  I  quite  imderstand  that. 

5364.  Is  vour  view  that  a  size  limit  ought  to 
be  imposed  by  the  British  Government  ?— Yes  ;  I 
luite  agree  that  the  Government  should  restrict 

tne  sale  of  small  fish,  and  I  agree  with  the  limit 
that  has  been  laid  down  at  the  International 
Conference  which  was  held  three  years  since. 

5365.  Do  vou  generally  agree  with  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Hatton  and 
Mr.  Exton  ? — Pretty  generally. 

5366.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  if  there 
are  any  points  on  which  you  differ  at  all  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  mention  any  particular 
point  on  which  I  materiallv  differ  from  them.  I 
think  the  whole  question  lays  in  the  restriction 
of  the  sale. '  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  sale  of 
the  small  fish  is  restricted,  that  will  very 
materiallyhelp  to  settle  the  question. 

5367.  W  ould  you  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prohibit  the  capture  ?— There  are  so  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  that  I  think  it  womd  be. 
There  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  out.  Of  course  1  quite  understand  that  the 
English  Government  could  not  do  this  without  an 
agreement  with  other  powers. 

5368.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  bring  before  us  ? — I  think,  if  a  restriction  is 
placed  upon  them,  the  masters  -or  skippers  of  the 
carriers  that  bring  such  immense  quantities  of 
the  young  fish  to  London  should  have  some 
power  to  refuse  to  take  those  fish  on  board.  I 
think  it  is  hardly  right  or  necessary  that  they 
should  carry  it  all  the  way  here  and  then,  per- 
haps, be  punished. 

5369.  Do  you  think  they  could  examine  every 
trunk  that  is  put  on  board  ? — No  I  do  not  think 
they  could  examine  them  all  through,  but  still 
they  could  use  a  certain  amoimt  of  discretion, 
and  certain  powers  could  be  placed  in  them  in 
that  direction. 


Chairman — continued. 

5370.  But  still  it  is  the  practice,  is  it  not,  to 
^  fill  up  a  trunk  to  some  extent  with  small  fish  and 

put  some  good-sized  fish  on  the  top  of  it? — That 
IS  so,  undoubtedly ;  but  recently  there  has  not 
been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  large  fish  to  cover 
•the  top  of  the  boxes.  The  great  bulk  of  them 
has  been  small  so  that  there  have  been  no  large, 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  cull  large  ones 
out  to  cover  up  the  small  ones.  It  is  a  custom 
which  has  prevailed  for  some  time,  but  I  have 
seen  some  hundreds  of  tons  in  the  present  year 
landed  at  Hull,  with  no  large  fish  amongst  them 
at  all ;  the^  were  all  small.  Of  coiurse  I  am  not 
only  speaking  my  own  views  in  the  matter,  but  I 
am  speaking  the  views  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
fishermen  of  Hull.  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  them  on  this  point,  and  I  know 
their  opinions  and  their  views  on  the  matter,  and 
I  know  that  they  generally  favour,  I  might 
almost  say  unanimously  favour,  a  restriction  being 
put  on  the  sale  of  undersized  fish. 

Dr.  Clark. 

5371.  May  I  take  it  that  vour  idea  is,  if  such 
restriction  were  put  upon  the  sale,  that  these 
trawlers  would  cease  going  to  the  various  parts 
where  the  small  fish  are  caught,  and  that  thev 
would  go  somewhere  else  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it 
would  be  no  use  their  going  there  for  several 
vears  to  come,  at  any  rate.  I  think  in  all  pro- 
bability in  a  few  years'  time,  if  these  grounds  were 
practically  left  alone,  the  prime  fish  would 
increase  in  quantity  there,  and  then  possibly  some 
of  the  vessels  would  go  there  on  purpose  to  get 
the  prime,  and  all  the  small  plaice  they  caught 
they  would  throw  overboard  again,  the  same  as 
they  have  done  in  years  past. 

5372.  But  they  would  oe  practically  nearly  all 
dead  when  thrown  overboara,  would  they  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  after  a  vessel  has  been  towing  a  trawl  five 
or  six  hours,  and  got  perhaps  a  ton  or  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  fish  in  it,  there  is  not  many  of  them 
alive  when  they  are  thrown  overboard  again. 
There  is  such  a  heavy  pressure  put  upon  them 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  alive. 

5373.  Do  you  think  there  are  plenty  of  other 
fishing  grounds,  if  they  were  prevented  from 
landing  the  fish,  or  prevented  by  any  other 
means  fishing  there,  to  go  to  and  get  fish  ? — Of 
course  we  recognise  there  is  a  scarcity  of  large 
fish  in  other  parts  of  the  sea,  but  still  we  think, 
if  these  grounds  were  left  alone  for  a  time,  the 
fish  would  multiply  faster,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  greater  increase  in  mid-ocean  near  the  fishing 
grounds. 

5374.  Would  they  multiply  faster  if  you  had 
foreign  trawlers  working  over  those  grounds? — 
No;  as  I  have  said,  I  quite  imderstand  the 
difficulty  unless  an  international  agreement  could 
be  made. 

5375.  As  far  as  trawlers  are  concerned,  whether 
foreign  or  home,  if  they  were  all  equally  jire- 
vented  landing  fish  here,  that  would  require 
them  to  take  them  to  other  markets  ? — Yes,  as 
far  as  the  English  trawler  is  concerned,  cer- 
tainly. 

5376.  And  do  you  think  that  unless  there  were 
an  international  arrangement  this  remedy  of 
yours  would  be  of  no  use  ? — I  believe  the  remedy 
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Dr.  Clark — continued, 
of  stopping  the  catch  would  be  practically  no 
use.  1  mean,  supposing  the  English  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  stop  the  Engfish  fishermen 
from  fishing  at  these  places,  then  the  fishermen 
belonging  to  the  other  powers  would  get  an 
adrantage,  unless  they  also  had  adopted  the 
same  means  as  the  English  Goyemment  did  to 
stop  it. 

5377.  So  that  you  think  the  only  solution  is  an 
agreement  amongst  all  the  International  powers  ? 
— Yes,  that  the  only  way  I  see. 

5378.  As  these  banks  are  well  known  would 
you  favour  having  them  buoyed  oflf,  and  fishing 
there  prohibited  ? — I  do  not  favour  a  restriction  at 
all  on  the  catching  unless  it  can  be  done  Inter- 
nationally. If  it  could  be  done  Internationally, 
then  oi  course  I  sliould  favour  it,  and  the  English 
fishermen  would  favour  it. 

5379.  But  you  would  not  like  to  be  prevented 
from  going  there,  in  so  far  as  you  would  be 
prevented  from  selling  the  result  of  your  going 
there,  and  that  other  foreign  boats  could  go  there 
and  sell  their  stuflf  on  the  foreign  coast  ?— You 
mean  that  in  all  probability  the  English  fisher- 
men would  catch  the  fish  and  land  it  in  other 
ports? 

5380.  No,  I  mean  the  foreign  fishermen?— 
Yes,  and  in  all  probability  some  of  the  English 
fishermen  would  too. 

5381.  Do  they  sometimes  do  so  ? — ^Yes  ;  and 
there  would  be  a  further  inducement  for  them  to 
to  do  so. 

5382.  So  that  the  result  would  be  the  small 
fish  would  not  come  here,  but  would  go  some- 
where else  ?— Yes,  if  there  was  a  market  for  it. 

5383.  But  there  is  a  market  now,  is  there  not  ? 
— There  is  a  market,  but  there  is  not  such  a 
demand  for  it  as  there  is  in  the  English  markets. 

5384.  But  does  not  the  supply,  to  a  large 
extent,  cause  a  demand  ? — Yes. 

5385.  There  was  no  demand  for  it  until  you 
brought  them  in,  and  the  supply  has  caused  the 
demand  to  a  certain  extent*  has  it  not  ? — I  take 
it,  if  there  was  very  little  demand  in  the  foreign 
ports  for  this  c'ass  of  fish,  it  would  be  very  little 
use  the  English  fishermen  taking  it  there. 

5386.  Do  you  adopt  the  size  the  Fisheries 
Cnnference  adopted? — Yes,  I  agree  with  that 
size,  and  also  the  men  I  represent  agree  with 
it. 

5387.  Are  you  aware  that  that  size  is  below 
the  spawning  size  ?— Yes,  I  quite  understand 
that.  At  least,  I  take  it  from  what  has  been 
said  by  scientific  men  and  experts  who  understand 
this  question. 

5388.  But  you  have  never  yourself  observed 
the  size  of  spawning,  have  you? — I  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  that. 

5389.  To  sum  up  your  evidence  then  you  think 
if  the  fish  were  prevented  being  sold  that  trawlers 
would  not  go  to  the  districts  where  those  small 
fish  are,  but  would  go  somewhere  else  ? — I  think 

so* 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

5390.  The  trawlers  would  not  go  there  for 
two  or  three  years,  I  think  you  said,  did  you 
not  ? — I  think  not. 

5391.  They  would  observe  the  law  for  a  time, 
you  think  ? — Yes. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Buchanan— contixmeA. 

5392.  Only  as  long  as  it  was  to  their  interest? 
—Yes. 

5393.  Then  they  would  go  back,  would  they  ? 
— Of  course  there  is  one  point.  We  have  two  or 
three  large  fleets  fishing  m  the  North  Sea  which 
send  their  fish  to  the  London  markets  ? — Now, 
there  are  several  interests  concerned  :  there  are 
the  interests  of  the  owners  of  the  carriers,  and 
their  interest  is  to  get  large  cargoes  of  fish.  If 
this  fish  were  prohibited  bemg  sold,  their 
interest  would  be  gone  in  that  direction,  and 
they  would  naturally  want  their  vessels  to  fish 
where  they  could  get  cargoes  that  were  saleable. 

5394.  But  unless  the  trawlers  chose  to  do  it  of 
their  own  accord  the  law  could  not  be  put  in 
force,  could  it? — There  would  be  some  difficulty 
about  it,  I  think. 

5395.  Supposing  they  did  abstain  from  going, 
where  would  they  go  to  fish  ? — In  other  parts  of 
the  sea. 

5396.  Would  they  go  North  ?— Where  they 
fish  in  the  winter  time.  Thev  do  not  visit  these 
grounds  where  large  quantities  of  small  fish  are 
caught  in  the  winter  months,  it  is  only  in  the 
season  when  the  young  fish  are  there. 

5397.  What  I  meant  to  ask  you  was  supponng 
this  restriction  were  imposed,  and  you  agreed  not 
to  go  to  these  fishing  grounds  near  the  German 
coast  where  would  the  trawling  fleets  go  to  fish  ? 
— In  other  parts  of  the  sea. 

5398.  What  parts  of  the  sea  ? — More  in  mid- 
ocean  ;  on  the  jDoggerbank,  round  the  edges  of 
the  Dogger,  down  to  the  north  of  the  Dogger, 
to  the  south  of  the  Dogger,  there  are  plenty  of 
grounds  for  fishing,  altnough  the  fish  is  scarce 
there. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

5399.  Then  if  they  went  to  other  parts  of  the 
sea  to  ^sh,  would  not  the  same  thing  take  place 
there ;  would  not  they  still  be  catching  a  lot  of 
immature  fish  ? — No. 

5400.  They  could  not  keep  them  out  of  their 
nets,  could  thev  ? — They  do  not  catch  many ; 
they  catch  small  quantities,  but  nothing  like  the 
large  quantities  they  do  on  these  special  shoal- 
grounds  on  the  eastern  side. 

5401.  If  you  send  these  steam  and  sailing 
trawlers  away  from  these  groimds  where  they 
are  now  fishing  and  let  them  go  free  to  some 
other  fishing-ground,  would  not  exactly  the  same 
thing  take  place  there  ?— No  ;  because  the  small 
fish  are  not  in  such  quantities  in  other  parts. 

5402.  Because  the  grounds  have  not  been  so 
much  fished,  do  you  mean  ?— The  young  fish  are 
not  tJiere  in  such  large  quantities. 

5403.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  allowed 
to  come  to  greater  maturity;  I  suppose  they 
have  grown,  m  fact  ? — Yes. 

5404.  Then,  if  these  trawlers  were  to  work  on 
the  groundr,  where  they  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  bigger,  and  were  to  do  the  same  thing  as 
they  are  doing  ofi*  the  Dutch  and  German  coasts, 
would  not  the  same  thing  happen  there  with 
their  great  catching  power  ? — I  think  not. 

5405.  But  why  not? — Because  I  think  that 
the  great  quantity  of  the  young  fish,  when  they 
get  to  a  certain  size,  migrate  from  the  shoal 
waters  on  the  German  coast  to  the  deep  waters. 

K  K  5406.  Then 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

5406.  Then  do  you  say  theae  are  really  the 
nurseries  ? — Ye?. 

5407.  Is  the  area  easily  defined  ; — Quite. 

5408.  Quite  easily  ? — Quite  easily. 

5409.  The  area  being  easily  defined^  and  that 
being  the  place  where,  in  your  view,  all  the 
damage  is  done,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
better  to  close  that  area  than  (o  interfere  with  the 
question  of  the  size  of  the  fish.  Would  not  that 
stop  the  thing  at  Once  ? — In  my  opinion  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  to  close  these  areas  if  it  could  be 
done. 

5410.  I  am  putting  it  to  you,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  easier  to  do  that  than  to  prohibit  the 
landing  and  sale  offish  of  any  given  size  through- 
out the  coimtries  of  the  Great  Powers  ? — Yes,  if 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  North  jSea  agreed 
to  that. 

5411.  You  think  that  would  be  a  better 
remedy,  do  you  ? — Yes,  if  they  agreed  to  it. 

5412.  Do  you  not  think  any  of  the  harm  is 
done  by  fishing  on  our  own  coasts  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  there  is  no  harm  done. 


Mr.  Harry  JFo^^^r— continued. 

5413.  Practically  speaking,  no  great  harm  ? — 
Nothing  like  the  harm  that  is  done  otherwise. 

5414.  Do  you  say  you  think  the  principal 
damage  is  done  on  the  German  and  Dutch 
coasts  ? — Yes ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  small  fish 
brought  to  the  English  market  is  brought  from 
there, 

5415.  Therefore,  if  by  International  agree- 
ment, those  areas  which  are  easily  defined,  can 
be  closed,  would  you  say  they  should  be  closed 
for  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

5416.  Not  for  the  whole  year  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  close  them  for  the 
whole  year. 

5417.  For  how  long  should  you  say  ? — For  six 
months  of  the  year. 

5417.  From  when  to  when?— From  the  early 
part  of  March  to  September. 

5419.  Then  do  1  understand  you  to  recom- 
mend as  the  very  best  remedy  if  it  can  be  brought 
about,  the  closing  of  those  areas  between  March 
and  September  by  International  agreement? — 
That,  I  believe,  would  be  the  very  l^t  remedy. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT 


Commander  BethelL 

Mr»  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton- Jodrell. 

Mr.  Harrjr  Foster. 

Major  Jones. 


Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Kenshaw. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Mr.  marjoribanks,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  Balls,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman* 

6420.  Do  you  live  at  Great  Yarmouth?— 
Yes. 

5421.  Are  you  an  old  fisherman? — Yes. 

5422.  How  lon^  have  you  been  to  sea?  — 
About  50year8. 

5423.  What  sort  of  fishing  have  you  princi- 
pally been  devoting  yourself  to  ?  —  Shrimping 
and  herring  catching^ 

5424.  Do  you  do  your  herring  catching  in  the 
summer  months  ? — Is  o,  in  the  autumn  months. 

5425.  And  the  rest  of  the  year  you  shrimp, 
do  you  ? — Yes. 

5426.  Do  you  ^et  many  small  fish  in  your 
shrimp  trawl  ? — No  ;  we  do  not  go  out  in  a 
shrimp  trawl ;  ours  are  bow  nets ;  fish  can  swim 
out  of  our  nets  as  fast  as  they  go  in. 

5427.  How  do  you  work  them? — We  work 
the  beam  on  the  ground,  and  it  has  a  round  top, 
so  that  the  net  is  always  open. 

5428.  What  is  the  length  of  your  beam  ? — 
Ten  to  12  feet. 

5429.  What  is  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  your 
net  ? — That  is  not  all  of  a  size.  It  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  I  should  suppose,  down  to 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  that  is,  from 
knot  to  knot,  not  the  mesh. 

5430.  Do  you  catch  much  in  your  net  except 
shrimps  ? — No. 

5431.  Nothing  ?— Nothing  but  the  fish  that 
are  of  no  use,  the  hardheads  and  such  like ;  there 
are  no  flat  fish  laying  hardly  where  we  work. 

5432.  No  plaice?— No. 

5433.  Do  you  ever  get  any  small  soles?—  No ; 
it  is  a  chance  if  we  ever  get  a  good  one. 

5434.  How  long  is  your  net  down  at  a  time  ? 
— Sometimes  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  sometimes,  pet  haps,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  quarter. 

5435.  When  you  lift  the  net  are  the  fish  alive 
or  dead  ? — They  are  all  alive. 

5436.  When  you  do  happen  to  catch  any  small 
fish,  what  do  you  do  with  them? — Elitig  them 
overboard,  because  we  want  to  clean  our  shrimps. 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

The  shrimps  are  soon  dead,  and  we  want  to  clean 
them  while  they  are  alive. 

5437.  Then  you  keep  no  ^mall  fish  at  all,  do 
you? — No,  not  unless  they  are  big  enough  to 
eat.     If  it  is  a  nice  sole  we  keep  it. 

5438.  How  small  do  you  keep  soles  ? — Thirteen 
or  14  inches  long. 

5439.  Do  you  keep  them  as  small  as  seven  or 
eight  inches  ? — No ;  they  are  no  use  to  anyone. 

5440.  Then  do  you  think,  so  far  as  your  shrimp 
fishing  is  concerned,  no  harm  is  done  to  smaU 
fish  at  all  ? — Not  in  the  least  with  our  gear. 

5441.  I  suppose  you  only  fish  within  the 
territorial  waters;  do  you  ever  go  more  than 
three  miles  from  shore  ? — No. 

5442.  You  fish  in  the  shallow  waters  near  the 
shore,  do  you  ?—  Yes. 

5443.  Is  yours  a  very  small  boat  ? — Yes ;  20 
feet  long. 

5444.  Do  you  have  two  hands  on  board  ? — 
Yes* 

5445.  Have  you  many  of  these  boats  fishing 
from  Yarmouth? — Between  90  and  100,1  should 
think. 

5446.  Do  you  consider  it  would  interfere  with 

J^our  trade  if  a  prohibition  was  placed  upon  the 
andiugr  of  small-sized  fish  ? — It  would  not  hurt 


us  in  snrimpmg. 

5447.  Then  you  would  not  object  to  a  law, 
would  you,  prohibiting  the  landing  and  sale  of 
small  flat  fish  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

5448.  As  to  the  herring  fishing,  how  do  you 
carry  that  on  ? — That  is  all  drift  fishing. 

5449.  You  go  out  in  difierent  boats  for  that, 
of  course  ? — Yes,  in  big  craft.  They  all  work  by 
steam  now. 

5450.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of 
herring  are  as  gi*eat  as  they  used  to  be  in  y<mr 
young  days? — There  are  just  as  many. 

5451.  JDo  you  see  any  change? — No  change 
at  all. 

5452.  Then  may  I  take  it  that)  so  far  as  your 
views  are  concerned,  you  do  not  think  there  is 
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Chairman — continued. 

any  necessity  for  any  change  in  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  fisheries  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  required  in  our  line. 

5453.  Then  do  you  think  the  best  thing 
Parliament  can  do  with  regard  to  the  fisheries  is 
to  leave  them  alone  ? — Yes.  They  might  stop 
the  small  fish  being  caught  by  the  deep-sea  craft ; 
but,  of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  U9. 

5454.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  yourself ; 
you  do  not  want  any  legislation;  do  you  ? — We 
ao  not  want  any  legislation,  or  anything  at  all 
about  it ;  we  want  to  go  on  as  we  are. 

5455.  But  at  the  same  time  you  have  no 
objection,  I  understand,  to  the  landing  and  sale 
of  these  small  flat  fish  being  prohibited  ? — Not 
in  the  least 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

5456.  You  would  object  to  anything  like  a 
close  season  for  certain  months,  I  suppose,  would 
you  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  object  to  that. 

Commander  Bethell. 

5457.  Do  you  fish  all  the  year  round? — Not 
all  at  one  trade.  We  do,  off  and  on.  Sometimes 
we  lay  up  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  do 
not  start  any  more  before  January,  but  when 
there  is  a  chance  one  keeps  going. 

5458.  How  far  do  you  go  from  Yarmouth  in 
the  shrimping  fishery  ? — Not  above  half  a  mile 
sometimes,  but  sometimes  in  the  winter-time  we 
go  along  the  coast  down  as  far  as  Winterton. 

5459.  Have  you  been  all  your  life  at  this 
trade?— Yes. 

5460.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  the  sort  of 
net  you  use  is  pecuuar  to  Yarmouth  ? — Yes  ; 
trawls,  of  course,  are  different. 

5461.  Is  that  a  common  form  of  shrimping 
net,  do  you  know,  that  you  use  ? — Yes. 

5462.  It  is  not  used  in  the  Humber,  is  it  ? — I 
never  saw  one  in  the  Humber  in  my  life. 

5463.  Do  you  know  of  other  places  where 
that  net  is  used  ? — I  believe  they  have  some  in 


Conunander  Bethell — continued. 

the  west,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  others  about 
our  part. 

5464.  You  sa^  there  is  practically  no  destruc- 
tion of  fish  life  in  the  nets  you  use,  do  you  ? — 
No,  not  in  the  least. 

5465.  Do  you  not  bring  up  a  lot  of  dirt  and 
mud  in  the  net? — Sometimes  we  might,  but  it  is 
all  rough,  hard  ground  where  we  work. 

5466.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bottom  oflT 
Yarmouth  ? — In  places  it  is  soft,  but  we  cannot 
uork  these  beams  there  because  they  bury  them- 
selves ;  our  beams  go  on  the  ground. 

5467.  I  suppose,  when  you  do  bring  up  dirt  in 
your  nets,  any  fish  there  are  there  are  smothered^ 
are  they  not? — ^We  do  not  get  any  fish  then, 
because  as  soon  as  we  get  on  to  the  soft  ground 
we  are  brought  up  and  stopped ;  we  cannot  work 
our  nets  ;  we  cannot  get  along ;  we  are  fast. 

5468.  Do  any  of  the  shrimp  trawlers  use  other 
nets  ? — They  use  trawls  for  soles. 

5469.  I  mean  in  fishing  for  shrimps  ? — Yes,  by 
chance.  I  have  one,  but  I  never  nardly  use  it 
except  in  the  winter-time,  along  the  beacfi,  fishing 
for  brown  shrimps. 

5470.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  net  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  using? — Because  it  is  better  for 
rough  ground ;  the  beam  jumps  over  the  ground 
different  to  what  the  others  would. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

5471.  You  do  not  get  many  other  fish  except 
shrimps  in  your  net,  do  you  ? — No. 

5472.  You  said  you  were  always  able  to  throw 
them  overboard  if  you  caught  them,  did  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

5473.  Do  they  live,  do  you  suppose,  after  you 
have  thrown  them  overboard? — Yes,  because 
they  are  strong  and  alive. 

5474.  How  soon  do  you  throw  them  over- 
boi^rd  ? — As  soon  as  we  get  the  shrimps  out. 

5475.  In  ten  minutes  or  so? — In  two  or  three 
minutes  sometimes. 


Mr.  William  PbsnTice,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

6476.  Do  you  live  at  Great  Yarmouth  ? — 
Yea 

5477.  Are  you  an  owner  of  fishing  boats? — I 
am  a  trawling  fisherman,  and  a  managing  owner 
of  12  trawling  boats. 

5478.  You  have  12  under  your  charge,  have 
you  ? — Yes. 

5479.  Are  you  personally  interested  in  their 
takes  ? — Yes. 

5480.  Do  you  take  a  share  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my 
living. 

5481.  What  sized  boats  are  they?— They 
range  from  37  to  73  tons. 

5482.  Do  they  trawl  separately  on  their  own 
account,  or  in  fleets? — Our  12  boats  work 
the  fleet  in  summer-time,  and  in  winter  they 
work  by  single  boat.  They  work  as  a  fleet  by 
themselves  in  the  summer-tune. 


Chairman — continued. 

5483.  What  is  the  length  of  beam  of  your 
trawls  ? — They  run  from  41  to  53  feet 

5484.  Are  the  boats  sailing  boats? — Yes,  all  of 
them^ 

5485.  Do  you  work  the  trawl  with  a  donkey 
engine  ? — Yes,  in  eight  out  of  12  boats. 

5486.  What  part  of  the  North  Sea  do  you 
principally  trawl  in? — Different  parts  of  the 
North  Sea,  according  to  where  the  fish  are,  and 
according  to  different  times  of  the  year. 

5487.  What  is  your  experience  ;  do  you  con- 
sider ther^  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  fish  in  the  North  Sea  ?— No. 

5488.  You  think  there  has  been  none, do  you? 
— There  is  no  falling  off,  except  of  matured 
fish. 

5489.  There  is  a  falling  off  of  the  large  fish, 
you  think  ? — Yes. 

5490.  But 
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Chairmcai — continued. 

6490.  But  your  general  take  has  not  fallen  off, 
has  it  ? — No,  the  general  take  has  not  fallen  off. 

5491.  Do  you  get  higber  prices  or  lower 
prices  than  you  used  to  get? — Much  lower  prices 
on  account  of  the  fish  being  so  small.  If  we  get 
good  fish  we  get  good  prices,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  we  get  many  good  fish  now. 

5492.  How  many  years  have  you  been  con- 
nected with  these  trawling  boats  ? — Thirty-seven 
years. 

5493.  Do  you  find  the  business  a  less  profitable 
one  than  it  used  to  be  ? — Yes,  much. 

5494.  Do  you  attribute  that  principally  to  the 
lower  price  you  get  for  vour  fish,  because  they 
are  smaller  than  they  used  to  be  ? — Yes.  ^ 

5495.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  falling  off 
in  the  size  of  fish  ? — Xiarger  killing  power,  and 
there  is  a  market  for  the  sale  of  the  small  fish,  and 
while  there  is  a  market  for  the  sale  of  the  small 
fish  the  fisherman  will  catch  them,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  does  not  wish  to  catch  them,  because 
he  knows  he  will  get  very  little  remuneration  for 
them. 

5496.  Then  you  attribute  it  to  over-fishing,  in 
fact,  do  you  not? — Yes,'and  to  the  sale  of  them. 
If  tiiere  was  no  sale  for  them  the  men  would 
throw  them  overboard  as  soon  as  they  cai^ht 
them,  and  half  of  them,  I  guarantee,  would  live. 

5497.  How  long  are  your  trawls  down  ? — 
Sometimes  five  or  six  hours,  sometimes  eight  or 
nine  hours ;  it  all  depends  upon  where  we  are 
working. 

5498.  What  is  your  general  experience  as  to 
the  condition  the  fish  are  in  when  they  are 
brought  on  board? — They  are  about  half  alive 
and  half  dead. 

5499.  Do  you  throw  the  small  fish  overboard 
yourself  ?— Not  now. 

5500.  You  keep  everything,  do  you  ?— Yes, 
since  there  has  been  a  market  for  them. 

5601.  What  remedies  would  you  propose  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  fisheries  in  the  North 
Sea  ? — Prohibit  the  sale  of  the  small  fish  up  to  a 
certain  size. 

5502.  You  would  not  prohibit  their  capture, 
would  you  ? — You  cannot  prohibit  their  capture  ; 
you  cannot  stop  men  from  catching  them. 

5603.  Bui  you  would  prohibit,  would  you  not, 
their  landine  and  sale  ? — Just  so. 

5504.  Below  what  sizes  would  you  prohibit 
the  landing  and  sale  of  flat  fish  ?— Turbot,  12 
inches;  brill,  12  inches;  sole,  10  inches;  and 
plaice,  12  inches. 

6505.  Supposing  Parliament  was  to  i)rohibit 
the  landing  and  sale  of  fishes  under  the  Mze  you 
mention,  do  you  think  that  would  suffice  to  restore 
the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea? — In  less  than 
twelve  months  we  should  all  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

5506.  Would  such  a  prohibition  be  <renerally 
accepted  by  all  the  trawlers  in  the  North  Sea  ? 
— By  the  fishermen  themselves  it  woulJ. 

5507.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable 
on  the  deck  of  a  trawler  when  the  trawl  is 
emptied  to  sort  this  fish  into  diflTerent  sizes  ? — We 
always  used  to  do  it  until  late  years. 

5508.  You  do  not  do  it  now,  do  you  ?— No  ; 
we  take  a  shovel  and  shovel  them  into  the  trunks 
now. 

6609.  Do  you  think  in  all  weathers  you  could 
0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

sort  your  catch  and  return  your  small  fish  into 
the  sea  ? — If  the  weather  was  bad.  We  used 
to  empty  the  cod  ends  into  the  hold  and  sort 
them  there,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  got  the 
matured  fish  we  used  to  empty  the  others  over- 
board ;  that  was  the  practice  up  to  late  years. 

5.510.  Is  it  your  belief  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  fish,  so  thrown  back,  would  live  ?-:- Yea, 
a  good  half  of  them,  I  believe. 

5511.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
possibility  of  regulating  the  mesh  of  trawling 
nets  ? — I  think  it  is  a  thing  you  do  not  want  to 
go  into  at  all,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any 
use.     I  have  tried  all  manner  of  experiments. 

5612.  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard 
to  the  drift-net  fishing  for  herriqgs? — I  never 
went  herring  fishing  except  once. 

6613.  You  do  not  wish  to  give  any  evidence 
with  regard  to  that,  do  you  ? — No.  It  is  the 
steam  carrving  companies  that  have  introduced 
the  sale  of  small  fry  into  the  markets.  Before 
we  had  the  large  steam  fleets  and  steam  carriers 
we  alwavs  used  to  send  only  matured  fish,  and 
throw  the  small  overboard,  but  when  they  got 
large  steamers  to  run  the  fleets,  they  wanted 
something  to  pay  their  freights,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  they  sent  home  everything  that  was 
caught. 

6614.  Is  it  on  certain  grounds  in  the  North 
Sea  that  you  find  this  small  fish  more  particu- 
larly?— Sometimes  there  is  a  great  catch  of 
small  fry  along  the  Dutch  coast,  but  I  have  seen 
just  as  large  a  catch  of  small  fry  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea  as  I  have  along  the  coast ;  you  cannot 
confine  the  small  fry  to  a  longshore. 

6516.  Then  you'  think  that  simply  by  avoid- 
ing certain  grounds  you  would  not  prevent  the 
capture  of  small  fish? — You  cannot;  it  is 
impossible. 

5516.  Former  witnesses  have  really  urged  on 
us  the  prohibition  of  sale  and  landing  of  these 
small  fish  in  order  to  prevent  vessels  eoing  on 
to  these  fishing  grounds  on  the  Dutch  coast. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  that? — Perhaps  they 
have  not  been  on  the  grounds  so  many  years  as 
I  have. 

5617.  You  do  not  agree  with  them,  I  under- 
stand, do  you  ? — Not  at  alL 

6518.  In  fact  would  you  say  that  the  great 
safeguard  is  returning  these  small  fish  to  the 
sea  ? — That  is  so. 

6519.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  other  legisla- 
tive interference  required  on  the  part  of 
Government  besides  ? — I  think  not. 

5620.  Would  you  have  a  close  time  ?--  No ;  it 
is  no  use  to  have  that. 

6621.  Nor  anv  regulation  of  mesh  of  net? — 
No. 

6622.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell 
us?— No. 

Commander  Bethell 

6623.  Why  would  you  have  no  close  time  ? — 
When  I  can  see  it  would  do  any  good  I  will 
vote  for  it,  but  I  cannot  see  it  will  do  any  good 
because  the  fish  are  not  all  breeding  at  one  time 
of  the  year. 

6624.  It  is  true  they  are  not  all  breeding  at 
K  K  3  one 
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Commander  Bttkell — contiDued. 

one  time  of  the  year,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are^ 
are  not  they  ? — Oh,  no. 

5525*  It  might  do  harm  to  the  fishermen,  but 
if  you  could  have  a  close  time  surely  it  would 
allow  the  fishes  to  mature,  would  it  not? — A 
close  time  would  do  no  good  at  all,  in  my 
opinion. 

5526..  You  say  that  fish  in  the  North  Sea 
are  at  different  parta  at  different  seasons,  do  you  ? 
— Yes.  ... 

5527.  Do  you  mean  that  the  small  fishes 
migrate  or  that  the  big  fishes  migrate  ?-- Small 
fish  migrate  about  as  well  as  lai^e  fish,  in  my 
opinion. 

5528*  Do  you  know  the  different  places  at 
which  you  oi^ht  to  look  for  them  ? — I  believe 
so ;  at  any  time  of  the  year  I  can  go  and  find 
where  any  fish  lay,  that  ie  my  practical  know- 
ledge. 

5529.  Then  the  small  and  big  fish  do  not  keep 
together,  do  they  ?— They  mix  up. 

5530.  Your  knowledge  will  not  allow  yon  to 
go  to  a  place  and  catch  big  fish,  and  avoid  small 
fish,  will  it?-^Thftt  is  a  thing  which  ia  impossible 

^  to  know  ;  you  know  where  larffe  fish  used  to  be 
years  back ;  but  they  are  not  there  now« 

5531.  They  have  left  the  place  altogether, 
have  they?— They  are  caught,  they  are  not 
there. 

5532.  Do  ¥0U  think  that  those  grounds  have 
been  over-fished  ?-h~Yes»> 

5533.  Do  you  attribute  the  depletion  of  these 
grounds  to  overfishing  or  to  the  migration  of  the 
fishes  during  the  year?— Steam  power  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  depletion 
of  the  fish^  it  is.  (Hily  a  depletion  of  thematiire^fish. 

5534.  Witnesses  we  have  liad  before,  I  think, 
have  almost  all  told  us  that  although  the  fishes 
have  got  smaller,  and  the  matured  fish. are  much 
fewer,  yet  the  profits  to  be  made  out  of  fishing 
are  larger  than  they  used  to  be  ? — That  is  not 
the  case,  not  by  more  than  half. 

5535.  But  the  price  of  fish  has  gone  up  largely, 
has  it  not  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. 

553^.  The  price  of  matured  fish  has^  has  it 
not  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. 

5537.  Not  flat  fish?— No. 

5538.  I  think  all  the  other  witnesses  have 
told  us  that  the  price  of  fish  has  gone  up  con- 
siderably ? — Are  you  talking  of  the  present  time 
or  a  year  or  two  back. 

5539.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — 
That  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  matured 
fish.  Where  you  get.onerbox  ox  matured  soles, 
you.  get  three. or  four  trunks  of  nothing  but 
slips. 

5540.  But  still  the  price  has  gone  up,  has  it 
not,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — There 
has  not  been  enough  to  meet  the  demand  for 
matured  fish. 


Commander  Bethell — continued. 

5541.  But  you  get  a  better  price  for  the  fish 
that  there  are,  do  you  not  ? — Yes ;  but  if  we  do 
not  get  any  fish,  what  is  the  use  of  that  ? 

5542.  But  those  that  you  do  get  you  ^et  a 
better  price  for,  do  you  not 7 — Yes ;  but  it  is 
very  few  we  get,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

5543.  But  the  better  price  is  not  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  fewer  fishes,  is  it  ? — No. 

Major  •7'on«5. 

5544.  Have  you  no  faith  in  the  principle  of 
avoiding  certain  areas,  known  as  breeding  areas  ? 
— Not  at  all ;  no  faith  in  it  at  all. 

5545.  You  say  if  you  threw  the  iraraaiure  fish 
overboard,  50  per  cent,  would  live.  Po  you 
wish  to  convey  that  idea  if  the  trawl  is '  down 
eight  or  nine  hours.  Do  you  think  that  50  pier 
cent,  of  the  immature  fish  thrown  overboard 
would  live,  if  the  trawl  were  down  ei^^ht  or  nine 
hours  ? — It  is  not  always  down  that  time.  Ton 
cannot  limit  your  time ;  I  am  talking^  of  the 
usual  way  of  working.     We  work  each  tide. 

5546.  Takmg  one  time  with  the  other,  do  you 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  50  per  cent,  would 
live  ? — I  cannot  go  into  it  so  close  as  that  You 
cannot  limit  your  time.  Sometimes  the  trawl  is 
only  down  two  or  three  hours,  or  sometimes  only 
an  hour ;  it  all  depends  on  where  we  are  work- 
ing. 

5547.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  short  hauls  compulsory  ? — No ;  not  unless 
you  want  to  kill  jjeople  altogether ;  it  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is  ;  it  is  a  dog*s  life  now  to  any  man 
in  the  winter  time  is  a  trawler's  life. 

5548.  Have  you  any  idea  with  regard  to  any 
type  of  trawl  which  would  expedite ,  handling 
and  allowing  the  escape  of  immature  fish  ? — No. 
I  have  beam  tell  of  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  have  tried  it,  and  never  could  get  it  to 
work.  I  have  tried  square  mesh,  and  tried 
everything. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

5549.  The  total  weight  of  fish  that  you  catch 
has  not  been  «o  much  reduced  has  it,  it  is  the 
size  of  the  fish,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  all. 

5550.  Is  the  total  weight  about  the  same  ? — 
About  the  same. 

5551.  You  said  you  have  mad^  several  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  mesh.  You  say  you  tried 
the  square  mesh ;  have  you  tried  a  larger  tnesh  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  I  could  never  find  much  use  in  it,  . 
because  when  you  are  trawMnff  along,  your  cod 
end  gets  full  of  weeds  and  the  net  closes  ■ 
up.  ^ 

5552.  Then  in  your  opinion  are  the  under- 
sized fish  about  the  same  in  proportion  with  a 
large  as  with  a  small  mesh? — About  the 
same. 


Chairman. 

5553.  Have  you  come  here  as  one  of  two 
representatives  of  the  West  Coast  Fishermen  and 
Labourers  Amalgamation  Society  ? — Yes. 

5554.  I  suppose:  it  as  a  trfufes  union  of  fisher* 
men,  is  it  not  r— Yes. 


Mr.  John  Wright,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

CAairman— continued. 
Where  do  you  fish? — In  tlie  territorial 


5555. 
waters. 

5556.  Whereabouts? — From     Blackpool    to 
Liverpool  chiefly.  ^      <  * 

5557.  What  is  the   principal   fish    thatJyou 

catch? 
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Chairman— -coniinueA. 

catch? — From     the     beginning     of    April     to 
October  I  myself  catch  nukes  and  eoles. 

5558.  With  a  trawl  ?— Yes,  with  a  trawl. 

5559.  What  sized  trawl  ? — Seven  inch  mesh. 

5560.  What  length  of  beam  ?— From  28  to  26 
feet. 

5661.  Then  the  rest  of  the  year  what  do  you 
do  ? — Catch  shrimps. 

5562.  Do  you  nsh  with  the  shrimp  trawl? — 
No. 

5563.  How  do  you  catch  them  ? — With  a  bow 
net. 

5564.  The  same  sort  of  net  that  we  heard 
described  by  the  Yarmouth  man? — Yes,  with 
al)out  10-foot  beam  with  an  arch  over  the 
top. 

5565.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fisherman  ? 
— I  have  been  a  fisherman  18  years  in  these 
waters. 

656 fi.  Do  you  get  as  good  catches  now  as  you 
used  to  ? — For  the  last  six  years  we  have  jiot 
better  catches  than  ever  we  have  known  in  the' 
territorial  waters. 

6567.  To  what  do  you  attribute  those  good 
catches  during  the  last  six  years  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  to  attribute  them  to,  but  we  have  done  as 
well  or  better  for  the  last  six  years,  and  have 
followed  it  up  every  year,  than  ever  we  have 
been  known  to  do  before,  both  in  regard  to 
flounders  and  soles,  but  more  particularly  we 
have  done  better  the  last  two  years  in  soles 
than  ever  before. 

5568.  Would  your  view  be  that  fishermen 
ought  to  be  left  alone  without  any  regulations 
made  with  regard  to  them,  or  do  you  think  any 
regulations  are  required  with  regard  to  the 
fisheries  in  your  part  of  the  world  ? — As  far  as  we 
are  concerned  we  have  no  objection  to  the  size  of 
mesh,  we  think  it  is  a  great  salvation  to  the 
immature  fish  in  the  territorial  waters. 

6669.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  size  of  the 
mesh  regulated  ? — Yen ;  as  stated  in  the  bye- 
laws. 

6570.  Would  you  object  to  any  prohibition  of 
the  landing  and  sale  of  small  fish  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  gnreat  injury  on  the  west  coast ; 
it  would  practicafiy  do  away  with  the  fluke  and 
sole  trawbn^. 

6671.  What  is  the  size  of  the  flukes  and  soles 
you  catch  principally  ? — From  2  lbs.  to  three  in 
the  lb. 

6572.  Can  you  give  us  the  approximate  length 
of  the  fish ;  do  you  catch  fish  as  small  as  six  or 
seven  inches? — No;  not  very  many  that  size. 
They  all  escape  out  of  the  net. 

6673.  Supposing  a  limit  of  eight  inches  was 
fixdd  below  which  soles  could  not  be  taken,  that 
would  not  aflect  you  very  much,  would  it? — I 
think  it  would  be  a.  great  encumbrance  on  the 
fishermen. 

6574.  Do  you  get  many  soles  under  eight 
inches  in  length  ? — The  mesh  we  have  will  not 
iaUow  us  to  take  them  under  tkci^  size. 

6575.  These  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
mesh  have  been  made  by  the  Lancashire  District 
Fishery  Committee^  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

6676.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  fisheries  ?— Yes. 

66r77.  Ate  the  reflations  made  by  the  Lan- 
eaihite-  District   Fishery  Committee  generally 
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.  accepted  by  the  fishermen  ?  —They  are  as  they 
stand  at  present. 

5578.  Have  there  been  any  difficulties  be- 
tween the  fishermen  and  the  committee  ? — With 
this  exceptiion,  that  the  fishermen  want  a  six- 
inch  mesh  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  a 
seven-inch  mesh  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year.  The  six-inch  mesh  is  to  allow  for  trawling 
for  soles. 

6679.  What  is  the  present  regulation  ? —The 
pre<^ent  regulation  was  passed  at  the  Fisheries 
committee  at  Preston  on  Thursday  for  the  six- 
inch  mesh  three  months  of  the  year,  and  a  seven- 
inch  mesh  for  the  other  parts  of  the  year. 

6580.  That  is  what  you  want,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

5681.  Does  that  meet  your  views?— That 
meets  our  views  on  the  west  coast. 

6682.  So  that  I  may  fairly  say,  may  I,  that 
you  and  the  committee  work  ver^  happily  to- 
gether?— Yes;  in  the  way  oftrawhng. 

5583.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  committee  ? — We  object  to  any 
closed  places. 

5584.  Do  you  object  to  any  particular  grounds 
being  closed  ? — Yes. 

6585.  On  what  grounds  ? — Because  if  they  do 
close  grounds,  the  immature  fish  move  about. 
You  nnght  close  a  place  to-day,  and  go  and  fish 
on  that  ground  to-morrow  when  there  is  not  an 
immature  fish  to  be  caught,  and  after  you  have 
closed  that  portion  of  ground  there  might  be 
nothing  but  clean  shrimt)S^  on  it  the  day  after. 
We  find  in  our  occupation  iim%  tbe^  immature  fish 
move  about  very  often.  When  We  have  gone  to 
our  occupation  in  the  morning  and  fished  we 
have  caught  shrimps  quite  cleiua ;  but  before  we 
have  done  fishing  it  may  be  quite  the  reverse, 
and  we  have  to  shift  our  place.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  make  it  a  practice  to  fish  on  a  particular 
eround  as  soon  as  we  find  out  that  there  are  any 
immature  fish  there. 

6686.  Then  would  your  view  be  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  particulate  portion  of 
ground  as  being  specially  occupied  by  small  fish  ? 
— Yes. 

6687.  And  that  they  move  about  over  the 
wk)le  of  it,  so  that  to  prohibit  a  small  portion  is 
not  redly  of  muidi  service  ?-*-I  think  it  is  <rf  no 
service  at  all. 

6588.  Do  you  think  that  the  fisheries  have 
improved  dnce  the  establishment  of  the  District 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  the  regulations  that 
they  have  made  ?— rl  could  not  say. 

6689.  How  long  have  ihe  committee  been  at 
work  ? — Two  years. 

6690.  And  it  is  during  these  last  two  years 
you  have  noticed  such  good  captures  of  fish  ?  —1 
do  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  very  much  better 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  six  years. 

5591.  But  you  told  me  that  during  the  last  six 
years  your  captures  of  fish  had  been  better  than 
during  the  former  12  years  in  your  18  years* 
experience  ?-*-Ye8. 

6592.  And  that  during  the  last  two  years 
especially  you  had  noticed  particularly  good 
captures  of  soles  ? — Yes. 

5593.  And  during  those  two  years  this  new 
Fisheries  Committee  has  been  at  work,  has  it 
not?— Yes. 

K  K  4  5594.  And, 
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5594.  And,  without  saying  that  it  is  owing  to 
them,  at  any  rate,  they  nave  done  you  no  harm, 
it  is  evident  ? — Oh,  no. 

6595.  On  the  whole,  it  would  rather  go  to 
show  that  the  district  committee  has  been  of 
service  to  you,  would  it  not  ? — ^Well,  I  think  the 
size  of  the  mesh  is  of  service. 

5596.  Is  there  liny  other  point  you  wish  to 
give  evidence  upon  ? — No. 

5597.  If  there  is  any  point  which  your  associa- 
tion wishes  to  bring  before  us,  tell  us  ? — There 
is  a  point  with  regard  to  the  export  of  foreign 
shrimps  into  England,  and  being  sold  as  South- 
port  snrimps. 

5598.  Where  do  these  shrimps  come  from  ?— 
Holland. 

5599.  Where  are  they  sold  as  Southport 
shrimps  ? — They  come  into  Southport,  and  they 
are  potted.  Some  come  into  Southport,  and  are 
sent  to  Manchester,  London,  and  to  different 
parts,  and  sold  as  Southport  shrimps^ 

5600.  Are  they  not  of  as  good  a  quality  as 
your  own  shrimps  ? — No,  they  are  not,  by  a  long 
way.  They  are  stopping  the  sale  of  Southport 
shrimps  altogether,  very  nearly.  People  will 
not  buy  Southport  shrimps  now,  as  they  used  to 
do,  and  we  cannot  get  anything  near  as  good 
prices  since  this  practice  began  as  we  could 
before  for  shrimps. 

5601.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  for 
this  ? — We  should  propose  that  they  should  be 
labelled  '^  Holland  shrimps '' ;  that  is  all  we  want, 
and  let  our  shrimps  sell  for  what  they  are.  I 
have  been  in  two  or  three  markets  at  Manchester 
and  Wigan,  and  am  told  they  cannot  sell  South- 
r>ort  shrunns  on  account  of  these  German  shrimps 
being  labelled  Southport  shrimps. 

5602.  Do  not  fish  salesmen  have  regard  to 
the  quality  of  shrimps  they  are  going 
to  buy ;  surely  a  fish  salesman  considers  the 
quality  of  the  shrimps  before  he  makes  his 
bargam,  does  he  not  ? — These  shrimps  are  picked 
when  they  come  from  Germany  ;  they  are  stewed 
in  butter,  put  into  pots,  and  buttered,  and  then 
they  are  labelled  on  the  top  with  a  label 
**  Southport  potted  shrimps."  Then,  when  people 
come  to  eat  tnem,  they  have  so  much  what  we 
call  (I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  proper 
name)  ^*  faking "  in  them  that  it  makes  the 
shrimps  tough,  so  that  people  get  so  that  they  will 
not  buy  them. 

5603.  Then  the  greater  part  of  the  shrimps 
are  sold  in  a  potted  condition,  are  they,  and  not 
sold  fresh  ?— The  greater  part  are  sold  in  pots. 
The  larger  shrimps  we  send  away  without  being 
potted. 

5604.  But  the  smaller  shrimps  are  potted,  are 
they  ? — Yes,  picked  and  potted. 

5605.  They  are  put  into  butter,  I  understand  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  stewed  in  butter,  and  butter  is 
put  on  the  top. 

5606.  That  is  to  keep  the  air  out,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

5607.  And  what  you  would  demand  is,  that 
these  thin^  should  be  labelled  ;  but  I  should 
have  thou^t  that  would  have  come  under  the 
Merchanduje  Marks  Act  ? — Yes.  That  has  been 
for  many  years  now  a  very  great  grievance 
junongst  iSouthport  ijisb^er^pn,  9X^  tJ^^  amalgami^ 


Chairman — oontinued. 

tion  is  very  desirous  that  some  stops  should  be 
taken  upon  it.  There  are  two  or  three  people, 
fish  salesmen,  who  get  these  shrimps  direct,  and 
send  them  to  the  market. 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 

5608.  With  regard  to  the  mesh,  you  said  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  your  seven-inch  mesh, 
you  did  not  catch  any  soles  below  eight  inches  ? 
— ^We  have  not  a  seven-inch  mesh  at  the  soleing 
time  of  the  year. 

5609.  Then  is  it  with  the  six-inch  mesh  ? — The 
six-inch  mesh ;  we  have  never  tried  before  this 
year. 

5610.  With  the  seven-inch  mesh,  before  this 
time,  you  did  not  catch  any  soles  below  eight 
inches,  I  understand? — A  sole  over  a  pound 
weight  will  go  through  a  seven-inch  mesh 
easily. 

5611.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not 
catch  any  small  soles,  did  you?— No;  and  we 
never  shall  catch  any  quantity  fit  for  market  with 
the  seven  -inch  mesh  at  all. 

5612.  Then  do  you  think  that  with  a  large 
mesh  the  small  fish  escape  ? — I  do. 

5613.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
smallest  sole  you  would  catch  with  a  six-inch 
mesh? — As  a  general  rule  I  should  say  some- 
where about  half  a  pound  in  weight. 

5614.  What  length  of  sole  would  that  be  ?— 
I  have  never  measured  it ;  I  could  not  say. 

5615.  Would  it  be  about  an  eight-inch  sole? — 
I  have  never  measured  it. 

5616.  What  sort  of  a  bottom  have  you  got  off 
your  coast  ? — A  sandy  bottom. 

Major  Jones. 

5617.  Have  you  no  faith  that  a  close  time  for 
certain  breeding  areas  would  be  any  good  for  the 
fishing  industry  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  as 
to  breeding  areas.  The  territorial  waters  are  not 
in  the  breeding  areas  at  all. 

5618.  Where  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
catching  small  immature  fish  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  of  opinion  that  there  are  certain  areas  where 
the  immature  fish  are  to  be  found  regularly  ? — 
No. 

5619.  You  say  they  move  about;  how  far  do 
they  move  about? — We  have  what  we  call 
spots,  or  places  for  fishing.  We  do  not  fish 
anywhere  along  the  coast,  and  we  know  that 
when  we  go  to  one  place,  fishing  one  day,  the 
ground  might  be  free  from  inunature  fish,  but  if 
we  go  to  it,  say,  the  day  after,  we  might  have  to 
go  away  as  soon  as  we  got  there  to  another  place 
a  mile  or  half  a  mile  distant,  to  find  a  place  where 
the  immature  fish  are  not. 

5620.  Do  you  give  us  as  your  opinion  that  the 
migration  from  place  to  place  would  be  a  matter 
of  a  mile  in  point  of  distance  ? — I  do. 

5621.  And  not  more  than  that,  jovl  think  ? — 
Thev  mav  go  from  a  mile  to  two  miles,  and  even 
further  than  that. 

5622-3.  Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  these 
shrimps  from  Germany  come  to  Southport  in 
bulk  or  in  pots  ? — ^In  bulk. 

5624.  Are  they  potted  at  Southport  and 
labelled  "  Southport  shrimps  "  ? — They  are. 

5626.  Where 
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Major  Jones — continued. 

5625.  Where  do  they  get  the  pots  from,  do 
you  know  ? — From  the  Potteries. 

5626.  In  this  country  ? — Yes. 

Commander  BethelL 

5627.  Do  you  not  think  it  will  be  worth  while 
continuing  the  experiment  of  shutting  up  small 
portions  of  the  sea,  as  the  Lancashire  District 
C!ommittee  have  done,  to  see  what  the  real  effect 
will  be  ? — I  do  not. 

5628.  But  the  Lancashire  Committee  have 
only  closed  these  areas  for  two  years,  and  that  is 
not  long  enough  to  form  a  very  good  opinion,  is 
it? — My  opinion  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  fish 
move  about;  you  could  not  close  a  part  in  the 
Lancashire  Sea  Fishery  District  one  day  which 
might  not  be  entirely  free  from  immature  fish  the 
day  after. 

5629.  But  do  you  not  think,  as  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  for  only  such  a  short  time,  it 
would  be  wise  to  continue  it  for  some  few  years, 
to  see  what  results  flow  from  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  of  any  advantage  to  the  fishermen  in  the  least. 

5630.  What  size  trawl  are  you  allowed  to 
use  ? — As  high  as  30  feet. 

5631.  Does  that  give  satisfaction  to  the  fisher- 
men ? — There  are  very  few  boats  that  use  any 
larger  beam  for  any  time  in  our  district. 

5632.  Has  it  kept  out  the  stranger  fishermen 
who  used  to  come  thei  e  ? — Yes. 

5633.  Has  it  had  that  effect?— Yes. 

5634.  Do  vou  approve  of  that  ? — ^We  are  not 
particular  whether  he  comes  or  not ;  we  think 
ne  has  as  much  right  there  as  us. 

5635.  Should  you  object  to  steam  trawlers 
with  two  trawls  and  50-feet  beam  coming  into 
your  grounds? — They  would  clear  the  fish  for 
us. 

5636.  And  you  would  object  to  that,  would 
you  not  ? — We  should  object  to  their  coming 
unless  they  had  the  same  size  mesh  as  we 
had. 

5637.  Supposing  they  had  the  same  size 
mesh  you  would  not  mind  steam  trawlers,  double 
trawls,  and  50-feet  beams  coming  and  mking 
over  your  grounds? — There  is  not  one  case  in  a 
hundred^that  they  could  do  it. 

5638.  They  are  not  allowed  to  now,  are  they  ? 
— No;  and  they  never  did  when  they  were 
allowed.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  come 
with  these  lar^e  trawlers  because  of  the  banks. 

5639.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  regula- 
tion is  a  good  one  ? — T  do. 

5640.  Are  you  clear  that  the  size  of  the  mesh 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  fish 
that  is  caught  ? — I  am  sure. 

5641.  We  have  had  a  good  many  witnesses 
who  have  denied  that  ? — In  the  territorial 
waters  ? 

5642.  In  any  waters.  They  say  a  big  mesh 
when  dragged  along  gets  so  tight  that  the  little 
fishes  are  kept  in  the  net?— Where  we  catch 
one  immature  fish  to-day  with  the  four-inch 
mesh  we  caught  more  than  20.  That  is  the 
experience  with  us. 

5643.  That  is  what  one  would  have  expected, 
but  that  is  not  the  evidence  we  have  had  ?—  That 
is  the  case  with  us. 

5644.  Is  it  a  diamond-shaped  mesh  ? — Yes. 
0.93. 
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5645.  Do  you  as  a  raratter  of  fact  have  many 
boats  from  a  distance  come  to  fish  in  your 
waters  ? — No. 

Colonel  Cotton-HfodrelL 

5646.  Although  you  have  no  steam  trawlers 
there  are  considerably  larger  trawlers  than  the 
boat  you  use  yourself  in  the  district,  are  there 
not  ? — In  the  Southport  district  ? 

5647.  No,  in  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fishery  dis- 
trict ? — Yes. 

5648.  They  have  a  beam  of  about  45  to  50 
feet,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5649.  Although  they  are  not  steam  but  sailing 
boats  ? — Yes. 

5650.  Do  they  affect  your  fishing  much? — 
They  only  come  in  during  three  months  of  the 
year  after  soles. 

5651.  is  that  part  of  the  new  bye-laws  ? — 
Yes;  they  do  not  trawl  with  us  only  at  that 
time  of  the  year. 

5652.  So  that  you  have  no  evidence  particu- 
larly to  give  as  to  how  the  bye-law  affects  them^ 
have  you?  Can  you  speak  from  experience  your- 
self?— No,  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
deep-sea  trawling  as  to  the  bye-law. 

5653.  You  have  not  been  used  to  deep-sea 
trawling  ? — Yes,  I  was  for  three  years. 

5654.  Then  you  were  prohibited  from  going 
into  the  territorial  waters  at  all,  were  you  not  r 
— The  bye-laws  were  not  made  then. 

5655.  Were  there  no  bye-laws  then  ? — No. 

5656.  You  say  that  you  have  had  better 
catches  in  the  territorial  waters  in  the  last  six 

i rears    than  ever  have   been  known  ? — I  should 
ike  to  qualify  that  by  saying  in  the  way   of 
catching  flukes  and  soles. 

5657.  You  spoke  originally  about  flukes  and 
soles,  and  so  on,  I  understood  ? — Yes ;  that  is  so. 

5658.  Di)  you  consider  that  the  fish,  from  a 
money  point  of  view,  is  as  remunerative  as  it 
usedto  be?— I  find  it  is  as  good  with  us. 

5659.  You  do,  do  you  ?— 1  es. 

5660.  Has  the  price  gone  up  ? — The  price  is 
as  good  or  better  with  us  to-day  than  ever  it  was 
for  flukes  and  soles. 

5661.  Have  you  any  sale  for  small  immature 
fish  ?— No. 

5662.  How  long  has  the  seven-inch  mesh  been 
in  use  ? — Two  years. 

5663.  Before  that  time  what  did  you  yourself 
use  ? — A  five-inch. 

5664.  Were  you  at  all  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
the  seven-inch  mesh  when  first  it  was  proposed  ? 
— Not  for  flukes. 

5665.  For  soles  ? — Yes  ;  for  soles. 

5666.  We  had  a  witness  here  some  time  ago  who 
told  us  in  his  opinion  a  mesh  which  would  catch 
a  nine 'inch  plaice  would  let  a  15-inch  sole  go 
through  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  have  never 
measured  them,  but  a  large  dole  will  go  through 
where  a  smaller  plaice  could  not. 

5667.  A  sole  fresh  in  the  sea-water  is  par- 
ticularly active,  is  he  not ;  he  can  curl  himself 
up,  can  he  not? — Yes;  very  active,  and  can  go 
through  a  very  small  mesh. 

5668.  Do  you  think  that  the  new  bye-law 
which  has  been  adopted  recently  as  to  the  six- 
inch  mesh  for  three  months  of  the  year,  is  a  good 
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Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell — continued. 

and   proper  thing  ? — I   think   it  will   meet  the 
requirements  of  the  fishermen. 

5669.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fisher- 
men on  the  Mersey  side  ? — We  fiah  as  far  as  the 
Mersey,  but  we  do  not  fish  the  other  side. 

5670.  You  do  not  fish  on  the  Cheshire  side  ? 
— We  do  not  fish  much  on  the  Cheshire  side. 

5671.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  by  the 
Hoy  lake  fishermen  ? — Yes. 

5672.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  well 
founded  ? — We  petitioned  for  a  six-inch  mesh 
and,  of  course,  that  is  what  we  agreed  to.  They 
want  a  five  inch,  but  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
six,  which  we  think  is  little  enough  for  soles. 

5673.  The  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Board 
have  been  carrying  out  certain  experiments 
lately  with  the  view  of  studying  the  habits  and 
breeding  of  fish  ;  have  you  seen  the  results  of  any 
of  those  experiments  ? — I  have. 

5674.  Do  you  think  that  they  will  do  good? 
— No ;  I  think  they  are  not  a  thing  to  bring 
before  the  public,  because  they  are  not  tried 
actually  on  practical  grounds.  That  is  my  idea. 
With  regard  to  the  experiments  made  by  the 
diflferent  parties  who  have  made  them,  Professor 
Herdman  and  Mr.  Dawson,  where  we  are  shrimp- 
ing, they  just  tried  their  experiments  outside 
where  we  were  pulling  our  nets  in,  on  account 
of  immature  fish.  They  tried  their  experiments 
at  places  we  were  going  away  from.  In  any 
experiments  we  have  seen  them  make,  and  we 
have  seen  them  making  a  lot  of  them,  it  is  so. 

5675.  Have  you  watched  them  making  ex- 
periments in  sole  trawling  ? — Yes. 

5676.  Then  1  understand  you  do  not  think 
they  are  proceeding  on  very  practical  lines  ? — In 
regard  to  sole  trawling,  do  you  mean  ? 

5677.  Yes  ? — I  have  never  seen  any  results  as 
to  sole  trawling,  because  there  have  not  been  any 
this  year. 

5678.  They  published  some  statistics  about 
the  numbers  of  small  flat  fish  they  took  up  with 
the  shrimp  trawl  ? — Yes. 

5679.  Have  you  seen  them? — Yes;  I  have 
them  here. 

5680.  Do  you  find  that  when  you  are  shrimp- 
ing you  catch  many  small  flat  fish  ? — Not  very 
many ;  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  is  repre- 
sented in  these  experiments  as  a  general  rule. 


Colonel  Cotton-J^odrell — continued. 

5681.  But  then  you  are  using  a  different  net, 
are  you  not  ? — We  are  using  a  bow  net,  and  they 
use  a  trawl. 

5682.  And  I  suppose  they  would  naturallv 
catch  more,  would  they  not.  A  trawl  net  is 
much  longer  on  the  ground,  is  it  not,  than  your 
net  ? — A  trawl  net  is  not  a  proper  net  to  try 
experiments  with  outside  the  channel  A  trawl 
net  is  need  in  the  channel  where  the  tide  is  run- 
ning, and  a  trawl  net  will  catch  more  than 
twenty  times  as  much  as  a  bow  net  outside. 

5683.  Do  you  consider,  over  the  ground  they 
are  working,  they  are  using  a  wrong  sort  of  net  ? 
— Yes ;  outside  the  channel,  I  do. 

5684.  Do  you  find  many  small  fish  in  your 
bow  nets? — If  we  come  amongst  small  fishes,  we 
pull  our  nets  in,  and  shift  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  have  four  nets  belonging  to  one  boat,  and  we 
are  continually  looking  over  the  net,  and  if  we 
come  to  a  place  where  there  wre  immature  fish, 
we  pull  our  nets  in  and  stand  back  again. 

5685.  Do  you  do  that  out  of  a  desire  not  to 
disturb  the  immature  fish  ? — We  do. 

5686.  You  have  not  given  us  any  evidence  as 
to  shell-fish  and  mussels :  do  you  know  anything 
about  them  ? — The  next  witness  is  to  do  that. 

Chairman. 

5687.  The  Lancashire  District  Fishery  Commit- 
tee have  established  a  police  service  of  their  own, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5688.  Have  the  operations  of  that  body  been 
at  all  resisted  by  the  fishermen  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of;  not  in  our  district. 

5689.  Has  there  been  no  collision  between  the 
police  and  the  fishermen? — Not  that  I  am  aware 
ot 

5690.  Do  you  think  the  action  of  the  police 
will  be  generally  accepted  by  the  fishermen  m 
your  district? — 1  do,  under  the  bye-laws  in  exist- 
ence. 

5691.  In  fact,  do  you  approve  of  the  county 
council  having  a  police  to  enforce  their  bye-laws  ? 
— Yes,  as  it  is  at  present.  We  object  to  them 
calling  in  the  coastguard. 

5692.  Do  you  prefer  it  should  be  done  by  the 
police-boat  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  L.  Abram,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5693.  Do  you  fish  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
last  witness  ? — No. 

5694.  Where  do  you  fish  ? — I  am  a  stake-net 
fibherman. 

5695.  What  do  you  catch  ?— Flukes. 

5696.  Do  you  ever  catch  anything  else  in 
:hem? — Scarce  ever;  very  seldom. 

5697.  Did  you  ever  see  a  sea-trout  in  your 
net  ?— I  have  seen  odd  ones  in. 

5698.  An  odd  one  or  two  ? — Yes  ;  very  few. 

5699.  Where  are  your  stake-nets  ;  have  you  a 
particular  place  where  your  stake-nets  are  set? — 
It  is  to  the  eastward  of  Southport,  between 
Southport  and  the  banks,  on  towards  Preston 
way. 


Chairman — continued. 

5700.  What  is  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  your 
net  ? — Seven  inches. 

5 vol.  Do  you  have  good  catches  of  flukes  in 
your  net  ? — Not  extra  good. 

5702.  On  the  whole,  do  you  make  a  good  live- 
lihood out  of  your  net  ? — We  can  just  manage  to 
live  nicely. 

5703.  What  do  you  call  a  good  night's  work  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a  good 
night's  work. 

5704.  What  do  you  consider  a  good  catch  ? — 
I  should  consider  ten  or  a  dozen  score  weight  a 
good  catch. 

5705.  How  many  fish  would  that  reprf^ent  ? — 
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Chairman — continued. 

I  could  not  tell  you  that ;  I  never  counted 
them. 

5706.  Would  it  be  a  good  many  ? — Yes. 

6707.  Would  there  be  many  small  ones  amongst 
them  ? — No  ;  not  with  the  7-inch  mesh. 

5708.  What  is  the  smallest  fish  you  catch  ? — 
Three  to  four  to  the  pound. 

5709.  Can  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  size  those 
fish  would  be  in  length  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  I  never 
measured  one. 

5710.  AVould  they  be  under  eight  inches? — I 
really  cannot  say. 

5711.  How  long  have  you  been  a  fisherman? 
— Forty-five  years. 

5712.  Do  you  get  as  good  catches  now  as  you 
used  to  20  years  ago?— Not  so  good  with  the 
7-inch  mesh  as  with  the  5-inch  mesh. 

5713.  But  you  got  more  small  fish  in  the  5-inch 
mesh  net,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

5714.  Do  you  think  the  fisheries  have  im- 
proved during  the  last  few  years,  or  not  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  have. 

5715.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  these 
regulations  which  have  been  made  by  the  district 
committee  ? — I  agree  with  the  7-inch  mesh  for 
flukes,  because  everything  that  is  not  saleable 
can  be  turned  away. 

5716.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  a  size  limit 
under  which  you  are  not  to  sell  or  land  fish  ? — 
It  would  be  a  terrible  bother  to  fishermen. 

5717.  Do  you  think  it  would  interfere  with 
your  business  ? — It  would  greatly. 

5718.  Do  you  think  then  that  so  far  as  your 
fishing  is  concerned,  that  the  right  thing  to  do 
is  to  regulate  the  mesh? — Yes,  regulate  the 
mesh. 

5719.  Are  you  quite  willing  to  accept  those 
regulations  and  abide  by  them  ? — We  are  quite 
willing  to  accept  those  regulations  just  as  they 
stand. 

5720.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  any 
further  law  should  be  passed  in  reference  to  the 
fisheries  in  your  district,  or  do  you  think  they 


Chairman — continued. 

had  better  be  left  alone  ?— I  should  prefer  them 
to  be  left  alone. 

5721.  You  also  catch  cockles  at  times,  do  you 
not? — Yes,  during  the  winter. 

5722.  Is  that  a  profitable  fishery  ?— Well,  there 
are  plenty  of  them. 

5723.  Are  there  plenty  of  them  now  ?— Yes. 

5724.  Then  you  do  not  think  any  regulation 
is  required  with  regard  to  them,  do  you? — I  do 
not  think  we  could  amend  that.  They  are  that 
plentiful  in  the  beds,  that  if  they  were  not  taken 
away  they  would  heap  up  in  lumps;  they  would 
get  together  and  smother. 

5725.  May  I  take  it  from  yours  and  Mr. 
Wright's  evidence,  as  representing  your  asso- 
ciation, that  on  the  whole  you  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  in  your  dis- 
trict, and  you  do  not  think  that  this  Committee 
need  interfere  with  regard  to  them? —Yes,  with 
the  exception  of  one  thing ;  this  stake  net  for 
shrimps  is  too  much  in  circumference,  at  the  cod 
end.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  they  are  only  141 
meshes  on  the  top  and  we  have  been  compelled 
to  have  them  100  at  the  bottom ;  and  we  cannot 
make  them  like  a  net,  they  are  more  like  a 
sack.  That  is  the  only  objection.  There  Is  na 
objection  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  in  the  least. 

5726.  What  regulation  would  you  prefer? — 
I  should  prefer  50  meshes  below  and  141  on  top, 
which  would  be  fair. 

5727.  Would  that  make  your  net  a  better 
shape? — Yes,  it  would  make  it  a  nice  shape; 
but  as  it  is  we  cannot  make  a  net  a  shape  of 
a  net. 

5728.  'What  is  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  these 
nets  ?— They  are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 
knot  to  knot ;  that  is  the  legal  width. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

5729.  Do  you  do  any  cockle  or  mussel  fishing, 
except  off  Southport? — No. 

5730.  You  do  not  go  down  the  Dee,  do  you? 
— No. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Maconochie,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

5731.  You  are,  I  believe,  largely,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time,  interested  in  the  fishing 
trade? — Yes;  25  years. 

5732.  Principally  as  a  curer,  I  believe? — 
Curing  and  preserving. 

5733.  Herrings  and  haddocks? — Every  kind 
offish,  but  principally  herrings. 

5734.  I  think  the  principal  point  you  want  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  is  the  question  which 
has  been  mooted  v\ith  regard  to  a  close  time  for 
herring  on  the  Scotch  coast,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
exactly. 

5735.  You  are  eftgaged,  I  believe,  in  the 
herring  fishing  at  Fraserburgh  and  Lowestoft, 
are  you  not? — Yes  ;  and  Stomoway. 

5736.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  the 
subject  of  a  close  time  for  herrings  ? — In  the 
first  place,  as  regards  a  close  time  for  herrings 
in  Scotland,  we  have  already,  through  the  religi- 
ous scruples  of  our  fishermen  a  close  time  as  far 
as  Saturday  nightandSundaynight  are  concerned, 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued, 
forming  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  period 
during  which  they  fish  ;  if  you  add  to  that  the 
percentage  of  broken  weather  during  the  fishing, 
they  already  lose  about  a  third  of  their  time. 
My  experience,  extending  over  25  years,  has 
been,  that  any  legislation  regarding  herrings 
that  may  be  attempted  would  certainly  be  wrong, 
for  the  following  reasons :  herrings  mature  on 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  at  different  periods 
of  the  year.  We  will  take  the  Summer  fishing 
which  begins  first,  that  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  at  Lewis ;  this  fishing  begins  or  should 
begin  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  shoals  at  ^tornoway  work  up  the 
Atlantic  the  west  side  of  Lewis  round  by  the 
Butt,  and  work  eastward  toward  Cape  Wrath 
and  the  Pentland  Firth.  During  the  whole 
/  time  I  was  there,  our  boats  used  to  go  out  from 
Stornoway  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
fish  midway  between  North  Rona,  the  Butt  of 
Lewis,  and  Cape  Wrath,  that  is  to  say,  those 
L  L  2  places 
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CAa/r/wan— continued. 

places  would  form  a  triangle,  and  they  would 
fish  right  across  it.  We  got  very  heavy  catches 
at  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May^  and 
broke  up  the  shoals,  and  diverted  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  herrings  down  to  the  Minch ; 
tne  quantity  we  diverted  used  to  last  us  until 
the  end  of  the  fishing.  The  Stornoway  fisher- 
men are  in  a  very  bad  position,  and  they  are 
naturally  anxious  like  all  men  to  do  the  best . 
for  themselves.  Some  few  years  ago,  they 
insisted  upon  introducing  a  close  time  for 
herrings,  from  the  15th  April  to  15th  May ; 
they  argued  that  their  crofts  required  them 
about  that  time,  and  it  would  suit  their  conveni- 
ence if  they  could  limit  the  catch,  and  that  they 
would  do  better,  irrespective  of  how  it  might 
affect  the  fishermen  coming  from  the  east  coast 
Well  they  carried  their  point,  not  without,  I 
think,  some  intimidation. 

5737.  How  did  they  enforce  the  close  time? — 
In  a  very  simple  way  ;  the  Highlanders  with  us 
are  naturally  rather  hot  blooded,  and  if  they  did 
not  agree  they  went  and  cut  the  back  ropes  at 
night ;  it  is  not  often  done  but  it  has  been  done, 
and  these  coast  men  as  a  rule  are  a  very  quiet 
race  of  men,  very  plodding  ;  they  are  no  better 
fishermen  than  the  west  coast  men,  but  the  west 
coast  men  are  of  a  rather  more  determined  type. 
You  cannot  blame  them  because  they  have  very 
little  to  depend  upon,  and  they  are  prohibited 
sending  their  fish  to  market  by  the  railway  rates 
being  very  heavy ;  for  instance,  a  cod  at 
Stornoway  would  make  6e/.,  but  they  cannot 
buy  it  and  send  it  to  £ngland,  because  the 
carriage  to  England  would  come  to  over  6rf., 
so  that  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  do  the 
best  for  themselves.  At  Stornoway  last  year, 
the  average  number  of  boats  would  be  700^  and 
this  year  about  the  same.  The  close  time  was 
enforced  again  this  year,  and  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  early  season  we  have  had  on  the 
land  and  the  hot  weather,  the  fish  matured  early, 
and  when  the  boats  went  to  fish  this  year,  they 
were  really  behind  the  tail  of  the  shoals.  The 
shoals  worked  east  towards  the  Pentland  Firth, 
and  they  got  very  few,  they  got  about  15,000 
instead  of  about  90,000  crans  K)r  last  year,  and 
the  fishing  practically  collapsed  in  a  fortnight. 
The  value  of  the  fish  last  year  would  be  about 
70,000/.,  the  expenses  in  the  way  of  labour  and 
sea  freight  would  be  another  30,000/.,  making 
in  round  figures  100,000/.  But  this  year  the 
fishing  produced  about  20,000/.,  during  the  very 
short  time  it  lasted,  and  the  loss  would  be, 
through  the  enforced  close  time  this  season  to 
Stornoway,  the  fishermen  visiting  there,  and  the 
native  fishermen  putting  it  roughly,  70,(»00/. 

5738.  Has  that  loss  been  compensated  for  by 
better  fishing  in  other  places? — No. 

5739.  Not  at  Wick  ?— They  have  had  a  very 
good  fishing  there,  such  as  they  never  had 
before. 

5740.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  of  the 
shoals  not  having  been  interfered  with  on  the 
west  coast  ? — Yes  ;  also  on  the  wept  side  of 
Orkney,  Stowness,  and  the  west  side  of  Shet- 
land. 

5741.  Do  you  think  that  these  shoals  which 
would  have  been  caught  off  the  Butt  of  Lewis 
would  have  been  broken  up,  but  now  came  in 


Chairman — continued. 

their  full  force  farther  east  ? — Yes  ;  they  were 
not  prepared  to  catch  them,  they  had  not  the 
number  of  boats.  It  has  affected  the  east  coast, 
all  the  boats  commencing  much  earlier.  At 
Fraserburgh  the  number  of  boats  on  Saturday 
were  300,  a  thing  never  known  before.  We 
ourselves  paid  up  to  Saturday  night,  I  think, 
something  like  2,300/.  or  2,400/.  for  fish  and 
wages  for  the  month  of  June,  and  last  year  we 
only  paid  about  125/.  The  same  weather  that 
suits  the  land  suits  the  herrings,  it  matures  them 
in  the  same  way. 

5742.  The  temperature  of  the  water  being 
higher,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  higher,  that  is  the 
reason  of  it ;  then  again  the  strong  point  with  us 
is  this,  if  we  have  an  over-abundance  of  large 
fish,  the  value  falls  to  almost  the  same  price  as 
the  smaller  ones ;  the  price  of  the  smaller  ones 
rises,  and  they  get  pretty  well  balanced.  There 
is  a  complete  demand  for  all  we  can  catch,  if  we 
can  only  get  sufficient  markets.  As  far  as  what 
we  are  catching  now  is  concerned  we  can  sell  the 
whole  of  them. 

5743.  So  that  really  and  truly  it  is  more  to 
your  advantage  to  catch  the  fish  when  they  come 
to  the  east  than  it  is  on  the  west  ? — No ;  we  do 
not  catch  the  same  class  of  herrings ;  the  herrings 
we  catch  on  the  east  coast  vary ;  there  are  almost 
as  many  shoals  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  and 
they  work  in  and  out  the  same  as  sheep  to  the 
Lowlands  in  winter  and  the  Highlands  in  summer ; 
they  work  in  principally  for  spawning ;  herrings 
spawn  twice  yearly. 

5744.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  same 
herring  spawns  twice  a  year,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

5745.  Has  that  been  proved  ever? — Yes;  it 
was  proved  by  Captain  Macdonald  of  the  fishery 
cutter;  he  got  herrings  the  whole  of  the  year 
for  several  years  in  the  Scotch  fishing  cutter 
"  Vigilant ;"  he  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  he  told  me  he  had  proved  it. 

5746.  How  ? — He  had  caught  herrings  off  the 
same  ground ;  you  can  catch  herrings  if  you  only 
sink  your  nets  deep  enough  in  the  same  ground 
all  the  year  round. 

5747.  But  I  want  to  know  how  you  can  prove 
that  the  same  herring  spawns  twice  in  a  year ;  I 
want  you  to  substantiate  that  statement? — We 
have  herrings  spawning  in  July,  and  on  the  same 
fishing  ground  we  have  herrings  spawning  again 
in  January. 

5748.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  but  I  want 
you  to  prove  the  statement  that  it  is  the  same 
fish  that  spawns  twice,  because  that  is  against  all 
nature,  surely,  is  it  not ;  do  you  know  of  any 
other  fish  that  spawns  twice  in  the  year  ? — I  do 
not  know  any  other  fish,  but  I  know  that  rabbits 
breed  pretty  well  every  month. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

5749.  But  at  any  rate  it  t&  exceptional  in  the 
case  of  fish,  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  is  so  with 
fish,  and  I  believe  there  are  other  kinds  of  fish 
w  hich  spawn  twice  yearly. 

5750.  Is  that  determined  at  all  by  the  tem- 
perature ?— Temperature  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  herrings  generally  go  into  a  tem- 
perature of  56  to  spawn.  Then  with  regard  to 
small   herrings,  some  people  complain  that  we 
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Sir  Albert  iZo//tY'--contiQued. 

et  many  small  herrings ;  but  there  is  a  market 
or  them.  In  Germany  a  great  many  of  the 
small  herrings  are  sent  to  Austria  for  sardines 
after  they  are  headed. 

Chairman. 

5751.  Would  you  then  prohibit,  absolutely, 
any  close  time  for  herrings  ? — It  is  impossible  to 
have  a  close  time  for  herrings  without  injuring 
our  fishermen ;  for  this  reason :  If  you  have  a 
close  time  in  Scotland,  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
will  fish,  and. they  will  fill  the  markets  we  now 
supply.  The  only  thing  we  are  sufTering  from 
in  bcotland  is  a  scarcity  of  markets ;  as  far  as 
herrings  are  concerned,  we  could  supply  the 
whole  world  ;  we  have  plenty  of  herring,  plenty 
of  fishermen,  and  plenty  of  ooats,  and  if  you,  in 
any  way,  limit  our  markets,  which  you  would  do 
by  allowing  other  people  to  fill  them,  you  would 
deliver  a  blow  to  the  Scotch  herring  fishery 
from  which  it  would  never  recover. 

5752.  What  you  have  told  us  is,  that  the 
fishermen  in  Lewis,  by  their  own  action,  have 
established  a  close  time,  which  they  enforce  by 
their  own  means  ? — Exactly. 

6753.  My  point  is  this  :  would  you,  by  law, 
prevent  any.  such  self-constituted  close  time  being 
enforced,  or  proposed  by  the  fishermen  ? — I 
think  the  law  is  quite  strong  enough  to  stop 
that,  but  in  this  case  I  think  they  are  so  dis^ 
gusted  with  the  results,  that  they  will  not  try  to 
enforce  it  again^  as  far  as  Stornoway  is  con- 
cerned. 

5754.  Then  you  have  not  come  here  to  ask 
this  Committee  to  make  any  recommendations 
on  the  subject  of  a  close  time  for  herrings  ? — I 
have  come  here  expressly  to  ask  the  Committee 
not  to  make  any  recommendations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  close  time,  as  it  would  be  a  serious 
injury  to  the  Scotch  fishermen  ;  and  I  gave  you 
the  case  of  Stornoway  as  a  proof,  where  70,000/. 
has  been  lost  in  six  weeks.  You  can  perhaps 
understand  it  better,  when  I  tell  you  that  Lewis, 
being  an  island,  they  have  to  get  the  fish  away 
by  steamers,  which  is  a  very  expensive  process. 
The  steamers  are  engaged  only  42  days,  and  out 
of  that  42  days  we  have  12  days  that  the  fisher- 
men do  not  fish,  that  is  Saturday  nights  and 
Sunday  nights;  we  never  fish  on  those  days. 
Then  you  may  say  there  is  an  average  of  five 
bad  days  during  die  season,  so  that  Stornoway, 
by  the  limitation  made,  is  practically  reduced  to 
25  .days'  fishing. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit 

5755.  Are  there  any  saints'  davs  on  which 
you  do  not  fish  in  Scotland  ? — No,  they  generally 
arrange  to  have  the  fast  days  in  Scotland  at 
times  when  they  will  not  clash  with  business 
except  at  Stornoway.  Another  diHiculty  is  this, 
that  herrings  mature  on  difi^erent  pares  of  the 
coast  at  diflerent  times.  For  instance,  the  Fraser- 
burgh and  Peterhead  fishings  begin  before  the 
Aberdeen  fishing.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to 
the  Aberdeen  fishermen  to  prevent  the  fisher- 
men at  Fraserbiurgh  from  fishing  before  they 
did,  and  the  men  at  Montrose  might  wish  the 
Aberdeen  men  not  to  begin  before  them,  and  so 
away  on  to  Berwick,  Sunderland,  Whitby,  Scar- 
borough, Yarmouth,  and  Lowestoft,  and  so  on,  all 
round  the  coast. 

0.93. 


Chairman. 

5756.  As  I  understand,  your  view  would  be 
that  no  restrictions  whatever  should  be  placed 
on  the  capture  of  herrings  at  all  ? — No  restric- 
tion whatever. 

5757.  Would  you  make  any  restriction  with 
regard  to  the  size  of  mesh  ? — That  is  now  guided 
by  the  market ;  the  herrings  now  are  sold  by 
auction,  and  they  bring  their  value.  The  better 
the  herring  the  more  money  they  make,  and  the 
fishermen,  themselves,  of  Scotland,  are  seeing 
the  folly  of  fishing  widi  small  mesh  nets. 

5758.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  any 
catching  of  herrings,  whatever  their  size  mi^ht 
be,  would  be  any  injury  to  the  fishery  ? — x  ou 
cannot  injure  the  herring  fishery  by  catching. 

5759.  From  your  large  expenence,  would  you 
say  it  is  impossible  to  materially  diminish  the 
stock  of  herrings  by  anything  that  man  can  Jo  to 
it  ? — I  think  it  is  impossible. 

5760.  Therefore,  do  you  think  it  is  much 
better  to  let  man  catch  what  he  can  and  make 
the  best  profit  he  can  in  his  own  way? — ^Yes. 
You  cannot  have  a  better  instance  to  see  how  it 
works  than  this:  At  Fraserburgh  we  very 
seldom  catch  any  herrings  before  the  end  of 
June.  Now  this  year  many  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  paid  to  the  fishermen  for  what  they 
have  caught  tliis  month.  Those  herring  are 
useless  to  cure  for  the  Continent,  but  they  have 
been  bought  to  make  into  kippers  and  sent  away 
in  a  semi-fresh  state.  Tney  have  been  of 
material  advantage  to  those  fishermen  who  failed 
on  the  west  coast  and  have  come  there  and  made 
money.  So  in  that  case  if  you  had  a  close 
time  you  would  have  affected  these  men  very 
much. 

5761.  The  only  ground  on  which  a  close  time 
could  be  recommended  would  be  if  there  was  a 
falling  ofi"  in  the  fisheries  and  it  was  necessary  to 
replenish  the  stock,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  but 
that  has  never  been  known,  besides  which  a  close 
time  would  mean  this:  In  the  case  of  the 
Dutchmen,  they  were  never  known  to  fish 
ofi"  Stornoway  until  this  year,  they  compete 
with  the  same  merchants  who  buy  me  Scotch 
herrings  in  Hamburg  for  the  same  markets. 
When  the  Frenchmen  catch  more  herrings  than 
they  consume  in  France,  they  ako  ship  to 
Germany,  and  compete  with  Scotland.  Then 
we  have  the  Norwegian  fishermen  who  get  large 
shoals  in  the  Autumn  up  the  fiords,  and  they 
also  fill  the  German  markets.  We  have  any 
quantity  of  competition,  we  are  not  afraid  of 
competition,  but  we  are  very  much  afraid  of  any 
attempt  at  legislation.  For  instance,  at  Fraser- 
burgh, taking  20  years  back,  we  seldom  got 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  catch  in  July. 
We  never  thought  of  beginning  really  to  fish 
imtil  about  the  13th  of  July,  although  many 
boats  started  and  caught  a  few.  Now  if  you 
take  the  last  three  years,  in  1891  it  blew  a  gale 
nearly  all  July,  and  we  were  only  fishing  prac- 
tically for  about  10  days,  but  we  caught  a  third 
of  ^the  total  catch  in  July.  Moreover,  for  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years,  the  quality  of  the 
herrings  caught  at  the  end  of  the  season  during 
September  (the  season  used  to  last,  say,  from  the 
20th  July  to  the  20th  September)  hiis  been  so 
bad  that  the  fishing  practically  finishes  at  the 
end  of  August.    Now  in  1884,  the  heaviest  year 
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Chairman — continued. 

I  think  we  have  ever  had  except  1892,  the  best 
herrings  caught  during  ihe  whole  season  were 
caught  during  the  first  week  in  July.  Last 
year  our  catch  in  JiJy  was  122,000  crans  against 
233,000  crans  total  for  the  whole  season.  In 
1873,  it  was  36^282  crans  for  the  month  of 
July,  as  against  135,000  crans  for  the  season ; 
the  seasons  vary  so  much.  In  1891,  it  blew  a 
gale  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July  and 
the  best  part  of  August^  but  we  still  caught 
55,794  crans  out  of  a  total  catch  of  150,568 
crans.  In  Fraserburgh,  they  depend  entirely  on 
the  herring  fishing.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
capital  of  the  herring  fishing.  We  land  in 
Fraserburgh  about  60,000  tons  of  Lei  rings  in 
less  than  10  weeks.  I  believe  Grimsby  which  is 
the  largest  trawling  fishing  station  in  England, 
lands  in  the  12  months  80,000  tons  of  fish,  so 
that  you  see  what  an  enormous  fishing  trade  we 
have.  We  land  as  many  herrings  at  Fraser* 
burgh  during  eight  weeks,  as  they  do  at  Lowes- 
toft and  Yarmouth  put  together,  where  the  fish- 
ing generally  lasts  aoout  four  months. 

5762.  Then  you  want  to  be  left  alone  as  I 
understand  ? — 1  es. 

5763.  Can  you  speak  at  all  with  regard  to  any 
other  fisheries  on  the  Scotch  or  English  coasts  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  been  connected  with  tiiem  on  the 
English  and  Irish  coasts  for  25  years. 

5764.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  general  drift  of  evidence  which  has  been 
given  to  us,  that  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling 
ofi^  in  the  quantity  of  flat  fish  caught  in  the 
North  Sear — In  the  quantity  of  prime  fish, 
there  has  been  a  falling  ofi*. 

5765.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  any  infor- 
mation as  to  what  you  believe  tne  reason  of  it  to 
be  ? — I  believe  that  it  has  been  through  over- 
fishing^ and  catching  the  small  fish ;  they  have 
been  landing  fish  that  really  ought  not  to  have 
been  landed^  and  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
able  to  sell  many  thcusauas  of  tons  of  fish  they 
have  sold.  My  opinion  is  that  if  you  prevented  the 
landing  and  sale  of  immature  flat  fish,  you  would 
get  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter^  and  it  would 
not  pay  the  fishermen  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  to  go  and  catch  them ;  in  many  cases 
they  do  absolutdy  know  before  they  go  to  a 
certain  breeding  ground,  that  they  will  get  a 
certain  class  of  fish  on  that  ground,  and  if  they 
know  they  have  no  power  to  land  and  sell  those 
fish  they  will  not  bring  them  ashore ;  but  I  do 
not  think  for  one  moment  that  the  shrimp  boats 
do  any  damage,  they  haul  their  nets  so  frequently, 
and  they  get  so  few,  and  dean  their  shrimps  so 
rapidly,  that  I  firmly  believe  the  shrimp  boats 
do  no  damage  at  all. 

5766.  Would  your  view  be  merelv  to  apply 
the  restriction  to  the  big  trawlers  ? — The  restric- 
tion should  be  general  to  everyone,  viz. :  That 
no  one  should  land  a  fish  under  a  certain  gauge. 
You  could  not  very  well  say  to  one  section  of 
fishermen,  ^^  you  shall  not  land  a  fish  of  a  certain 
size,"  and  to  another  section,  **  you  shall  land 
fish  of  another  size  " ;  you  can  only  say  that  fish 
of  a  certain  size  are  not  saleable,  and  if  you  said 
that,  you  would  not  be  troubled  with  them  very 
much;  there  are  thousands  of  tons  sold  for 
manure  which  is  a  great  waste. 

5767.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 


Chairman — continued. 

limit  of  size? — I  think  you  should  take  the 
different  sizes,  and  try  and  strike  an  average ;  I 
think  eight  inches  should  be  the  smallest  size  for 
sole,  and  the  very  smallest  for  plaice,  nine  inches. 

5768.  Would  you  be  inclined  very  nearly  to 
adopt  the  French  and  Belgian  sizes  ? — They  are 
very  small,  but  I  think  if  they  were  once  adopted 
it  might  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lobster 
and  Crab  Act ;  fishermen  have  been  so  satisfied 
with  the  good  results  from  that  Act,  that  they 
have  voluntarily  desired,  as  I  understand,  that 
the  size  should  be  increased. 

5769.  The  evidence  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee, rather  seems  to  point  to  this,  that  if  a 
verv  small  size  is  fixed,  then  the  institution  of 
such  a  small  size  woidd  not  keep  the  fishermen 
off  these  grounds  where  the  'small  fish  are  princi- 
pally found,  because  they  would  be  able  to  catch 
a  considerable  number  of  fish  that  are  just  above 
the  size  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  that, 
if  you  made  the  size  too  small,  they  would  do 
exactly  as  you  say,  and  you  would  not  get  the 
benefit  you  anticipate. 

5770.  If  you  take  what  we  may  call  the  scien- 
tific size  of  maturity  as  your  basis,  still  it  would 
be  inflicting  a  very  great  hardship  on  the  smaller 
fishermen  along  the  shore,  would  it  hot  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  a  great  punishment  to  many  of  them. 

5771.  And  destroy  the  livelihood  of  a  consider- 
able class,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  them ;  I  take  it  the 
whole  view  is  to  benefit  the  fishermen,  not  to 
injure  them,  and  if  you  strike  an  average,  I  think 
you  could  get  pretty  near  what  they  wanted. 

5772.  I  take  it  you  think  something  approach- 
ing the  foreign  limit  would  be  the  thing,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes,  something  about  that ;  I  think  the 
foreigners  would  have  no  objection  to  raising 
their  limit  slightly. 

.  5773.  Would  you  advocate  any  size  limit  for 
round  fish,  such  as  haddock  and  cod  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  you  could  do  anything  with  those, 

5774.  But  you  would  confine  it  merely  to  the 
better  class  of  flat  fish,  soles,  plaice,  turbot,  and 
brill  ? — I  'think  it  is  only  flat  fish  you  should 
interfere  with  ;  cod,  haddock,  ling,  and  so  on ; 
there  is  no  doubt  we  can  land  thousands  of,  if  we 
could  only  sell  them  ;  the  waters  of  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  are  teeming  with  them ;  you  can  load 
a  boat  off  the  Island  of  lona  in  an  hour,  but  it 
does  not  pay  to  catch  them,  the  railway  carriage 
is  so  very  heavy. 

5775.  Is  there  anv  other  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us  ? — Nothing ;  I  am  principally 
interested  in  Fraserburgh  and  the  hernng  fishery, 
and  as  I  know  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  as  to  trawl  fishing,  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
of  it,  but  the  mackerel  fishing  is  dying  out. 

5776.  Let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about 
that  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  should  be 
legislated  for,  but  it  is  dying  out  on  the  south 
and  west  coasts  of  Ireland  Mackerel,  like 
salmon,  are  easily  killed ;  the  mere  striking  of  a 
net  will  kill  a  mackerel.  In  Anrerica  they  used 
to  use  balloon  nets,  and  they  for  many  years 
caught  an  average  of  500,000  barrels  until  they 
have  reduced  it  to  30,000  barrels;  they  have 
fished  it  right  up,  and  now  they  have  to  catch 
their  mackerel  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  they 
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Chairman — continued. 

are  getting  very  few  ;  and  we  are  rapidly  fishing 
them  up  in  Ireland,  where  they  complain  that  it 
is  caused  by  something  by  which  the  National 
Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association  tried  in 
order  to  benefit  them.  Father  Davis  applied  to 
the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Government  applied 
to  them  about  the  loss  of  life  in  the  North  Sea, 
asking  them  if  they  could  suggest  anything  to 
benefit  the  Irish  fishermen^  and  I  proposed  that 
they  should  split  their  mackerel  caught  in  the 
autumn  to  the  American  market,  where  there  is 
a  good  market,  and  where  they  could  make  a 
very  good  price.  The  Irish  fishermen  went  into 
it,  and  derived  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  the 
fishing  of  mackerel  on  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland;  where  they  catch  a  great  many  in  the 
autumn  months.  But  they  are  afraid  the  amount 
they  are  catching  in  the  autumn  is  diminishing 
the  supply  so  greatly  that  they  are  suffering 
injury  m  their  spring  fishing.  It  is  the  fact  that 
wherever  mackerel  are  steadily  fished  year  by 
year,  you  fieh  them  up.  Taking  almost  any 
station  you  like  they  diminish.  For  a  time  they 
diminish,  but  then,  if  left  alone,  they  increase 
again,  and  I*think  it  is  worth  while  making  a 
note  of  that  fact  as  to  the  mackerel. 

5777.  What  would  you  suggest;  would  you 
suggest  legislation  with  regard  to  the  catching 
of  mackerel,  or  would  you  suggest  giving  powers 
to  Irish  Fishery  Inspectors  to  deal  with  the 
matter?— Many  of  the  Irish  fishermen  depend 
on  what  they  catch  in  the  autumn  for  their 
living,  and  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  if  you 
took  their  living  away.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  to  suggest  to  benefit  them.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  if  they  caught  no  mackerel 
in  the  spring,  though  it  would  be  a  serious  loss 
to  a  great  many,  or  caught  none  in  the  autumn, 
the  fishing  would  be  benefited  because  the 
supply  of  mackerel  is  limited. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit. 

6778.  Will  you  state  what  authority  you  have 
for  paying  that  herrings  spawn  more  than  once  a 
year ;  have  you  any  scientific  authority  for  it  ? 
— I  have  had  herrings  on  the  same  ground  nearly 
every  month  during  a  whole  twelvemonth.  I 
have  had  them  caught  off  the  east  coast  for 
nearly  twelve  months  all  round,  and  my  exper- 
ience is  that  I  have  found  spawn  in  them  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 

5779.  Is  not  that  consistent  with  the  truth, 
namely,  that  they  spawn  at  different  times. 
Have  you  any  further  authority  for  what  is  a 
surprising  statement,  that  they  spawn  twice  a 
year  ? — I  have  found  on  the  west  coast  a  similar 
class  of  herrings  to  what  we  catch  in  the  summer 
spawning  in  December  down  in  Loch  Seaforth. 

5780.  Have  you  any  scientific  authority  for 
that  statement  ? — I  have  only  my  own  personal 
observation. 

5781.  You  say  there  are  different  shoals  of 
herrings ;  do  you  mean  a  difference  of  size  or 
character  ? — j3ifferent  character ;  it  all  depends 
on  their  food.  For  instance,  if  you  take  an  Irish 
herring  you  find  that  is  a  short  thick  herring, 
the  same  as  those  causht  off  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
but  if  you  take  a  Locn  Fyne  herring,  that  is  a 
deep  broad'backed  herring ;  if  you  take  a  Shet- 
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land  herring,  it  is  a  much  larger  and  coarser  fish 
than  you  get  at  Stornaway. 

5782.  Is  that  a  question  of  feeding  ground  ? — 
Yes,  T  think  so.  For  instance,  the  herring  at 
Loch  Fyne  eats  much  better  than  an  east  coast 
herring.  If  you  take  a  herring  off  Aberdeen  or 
off  Peterhead  the  back  is  much  thicker  than  the 
herring  you  catch  off  Grimsby,  Scarborough,  or 
North  Sunderland, 

5783.  Do  you  know  tlie  large  haddock  they 
are  catching  m  the  north  ? — ^They  are  fishing  for 
those  off  the  Faroe  Islands. 

5784.  Is  there  any  distinction  between  those 
Jarge  haddock  and  the  ordinary  haddock,  or  is  it 
merely  a  question  of  size  ? — It  is  a  question  of 
the  ground  being  perfectly  new  ;  if  you  fish  on  a 
new  ground  for  flat  fish  you  get  very  large  flat 
fish. 

5785.  I  asked  a  witness  the  other  day  whether 
you  do  not  find  those  large  haddock  equally  in 
Dublin  Bay,  do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  or 
not  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  you  get  enormous 
soles  off  the  coast  of  Gralway,  and  all  down  the 
west  side  of  Ireland,  the  largest  soles  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life. 

5786.  You  say  you  do  not  recommend  any 
check  being  placed  on  the  herrinif  fishery  ;  is 
that  view  based  on  the  exceptional  fecundity  of 
the  herring? — Yes. 

5787.  We  have  had  some  reference  to  Father 
Davis's  work  at  Baltimore  ;  is  there  anything 
done  in  the  north  of  Scotland  on  the  lines  intro- 
duced by  him  at  Baltimore  as  to  teaching  the 
fisherman  ? — No,  it  is  not  necessary.  They  are 
fishermen  from  their  childhood. 

5788.  I  am  alluding  particularly  to  improved 
methods  of  net  making  by  machinery  and  so  on, 
and  curing  ? — The  net  making  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  private  manufacturers,  who  vie  ^  with 
one  another  to  produce  the  best  article  at  the 
lowest  price,  which  is  better  than  any  fisherman 
can  do. 

5789.  Is  that  a  local  industry  ? — No,  it  is 
spread  over  several  places. 

5790.  Are  they  all  machine-made  nets?— 
Yes. 

5791 .  Has  there  been  any  teaching  of  a  system 
of  curing  as  at  Baltimore  in  Scotland  ? — The  only 
system  we  know  of  in  Scotland  is  curing  and 
preserving  generally. 

5792.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
owing  to  defective  curing  the  Irish  lost  the 
American  market  for  a  long  time  ? — Yes,  of  the 
mackerel. 

5793.  And  regained  it  by  the  teaching  of 
Father  Davis  at  Baltimore  ? — Yes ;  he  carried 
out  the  original  instructions  of  the  National  Sea 
Fisheries  Protection  Association. 

5794.  is  there  any  need  for  similar  teaching  of 
curing  in  Scotland? — I  do  not  think  you  can 
teach  us  much. 

5795.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  good 
arising  from  that  ? — No. 

5796.  Improved  processes  develope  very 
q^uickly  sometimes,  do  they  not?— We  do  10,000 
tms  an  hour  when  we  are  working,  and  we  say 
no  one  can  do  the  same  quantity ;  we  think  you 
cannot  teach  us  much  there. 

5797.  Is  there  not  a  good  system  used  in 
Norway? — No  country   cures    herrings    better 
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Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued, 
than  Scotland,  and  I  doubt  if  any  country 
cures  them  as  well.  The  Dutchmen  have  a 
slight  advantage  in  curing  them  on  board,  as 
they  are  able  to  knife  them  perhaps  an  hour  or 
two  sooner  than  we  are  ;  but  at  Fraserburgh  we 
frequently  get  the  herrings  at  6  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  when  the  nets  bave  not  been  up  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours ;  the  fish  are  practically 
alive,  and  wnen  they  are  knifed  they  bleed  freely. 

5798.  Do  you  think  ihat  all  that  is  required  m 
those  directions  exists  in  Scotland  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  people?— If  you  could  help  us  to 
new  markets  we  should  be  glad. 

5799.  Could  markets  be  opened  up? — Yes. 

5800.  In  what  directions  do  you  suggest  that 
should  be  done  ? — I  am  afraid  I  shall  touch  on  a 

fuestion  that  \A  not  before  this  Committee,  but 
may  say  this,  that  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  this  Committee  has  no  control,  we  are 
only  able  to  send  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  catch  at 
Fraserburgh  to  England;  it  all  has  to  go  to 
Germany. 

5801.  Is  that  a  question  of  land  carriage? — 
Yes. 

5802.  You  are  an  active  member  of  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Association,  are  you  not  ? — Yes;  I  was 
the  founder  of  it. 

5803.  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposal  that 
has  come  from  that  association,  that  the  landing 
and  sale  of  undersized  fish  should  be  prohibited  ? 
—1  do. 

5804.  Would  your  test  of  undersized  fish  be 
that  of  maturity,  or  of  mere  dimensions  ? — One 
man  might  say  a  flat  fish  had  matured  and 
another  not,  and  I  think  you  must  depend  on 
length ;  forinstance,  you  get  soles  on  some  of 
the  coasts  thoroughly  well  fed,  and  thick ;  then, 
ofi*  the  island  of  lona,  you  get  plaice  so  white 
and  so  thick  that,  when  filleted  and  fried,  you 
would  frequently  prefer  them  to  soles. 

5805.  'I  nen,  would  you  prefer  a  size  limit  to  a 
mere  biological  limit  ? — Yes  ;  then  it  is  always 
imderstood. 

5806.  Do  you  think  that  these  fishing  grounds, 
where  the  small  fish  are  found,  are  so  well  known 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
closed  areas  of  them  indirectly  in  that  way  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  the  fishermen  know  the 
grounds,  "but  if  you  attempt  to  close  an  area  by 
saying,  "  There  is  a  defined  area ;  you  shall  not 
fish  on  it,"  there  would  be  difficulty.  If  n  man 
cannot  land  he  will  not  fish. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

5807.  What  is  your  objection  to  a  defined 
area? — ^You  will  find  it  is  a  very  arduous  thing 
to  keep  boats  off  a  certain  area;  and  if  they 
think  the  things  can  be  landed  they  will  do 
exactly  like  what  was  done  when  there  was.  a 
close  time  enforced  in  the  Kyles  of  Bute  many 
years  ago.  Our  west  coast  fishermen  seemed  to 
glory  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  close  time,  and 
you  could  not  stop  them,  and  the  more  the  risk 
the  more  they  worked.  After  that  close  time 
was  removed  things  settled  down  to  a  proper 
condition  again. 

Sir  AlbeH  Rollit. 

5808.  One  other  question,  about  the  deficiency 
of  mackerel ;  have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the 
question  of  hatching  ? — Yes,  slightly. 


Sir  Albert  Rollit — continued. 

5809.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  mackerel  being 
so  dealt  with?— I  believe  they  can  hatch  mackerel 
as  well  as  they  can  hatch  anything  else. 

5810.  It  is  a  very  tender  fish,  is  it  not? — 
Very  tender. 

5811.  But  you  think  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  that,  do  you  ? — I  believe  it  would  be 
an  advantage  if  they  did  try  it,  for  I  think  they 
could  replenish  them  to  a  couidderable  extent. 

5812.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  hatching  of 
mackerel  at  all  ? — I  have  never  hatched  any 
myself. 

5813.  It  is  in  many  ways,  is  it  not,  especially 
as  to  tenderness,  a  very  exceptional  fish  ? — It  is 
the  most  tender  fish  we  have  m  the  sea,  I  think. 

58 14.  But  you  still  think  the  hatching  process 
could  be  applied  to  mackerel  with  advantage,  do 
you  ? — I  think  so. 

5815.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  teach- 
ing, with  regard  to  that  class  of  fish,  in  districts 
where  it  is  caught;  for  instance,  as  at  Balti- 
more ? — In  Ireland  it  might  benefit  the  Irish- 
men in  places  where  they  have  not  learnt  the 
methods  of  curing  for  the  American  market ;  it 
would  be  of  considerable  advantage  if  the  Irish 
inspector  of  fisheries  sent  some  practical  men 
round  to  show  the  people  how  to  do  it ;  it  re- 
quires very  great  care. 

5816.  In  that  way,  undoubtedly,  new  markets 
can  be  found,  and  markets  which  have  been  lost 
re-opened  to  trade,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  think 
you  can  say  that  the  Irish  people  have  lost  the 
market. 

5817.  But  they  did  lose  it,  did  they  not? — 
They  spoiled  their  goods. 

5818.  And  the  result  was,  that  they  lost  the 
market  for  a  considerable  time,  but  regained  it 
by  the  introduction  of  new  methods,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes.  I  know  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland 
well. 

5819.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  such  means 
would  be  useful  ? — Yes ;  it  would  benefit  the 
Irish  fishermen  veiy  much,  but,  as  far  as  Scot>- 
land  is  concerned,  1  do  not  think  it  would  do  any 
good  whatever. 

5820.  Do  you  notice  a  very  great  difference 
between  Galway  and  Baltimore  in  the  ability  of 
the  fishermen  ? — I  think  the  fishermen  ail  over 
Ireland  are  very  much  like  the  Celtic  races ; 
thev  want  stirring  up  a  good  deal,  but  when  they 
really  begin  to  feel  tne  benefit  of  handling  money 
they  wake  up. 

5821.  And  what  has  been  done  at  Baltimore 
I  suppose  may  be  done  at  Galway  and  other 
places,  may  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5822.  But  you  know  that  GtJway  has  been 
behind  Baltimore;  do  you  not? — Baltimore 
has  had  Kinsale  near  it,  and  they  have  had 
English  and  Scotch  fishermen  at  Kinsale,  who 
have  inspired  them  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
a  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  they  have  worked  a  great 
deal  more.  Some  of  the  boats  in  Ireland  are 
as  fine,  and  the  crews  as  good,  as  you  can  get 
anywhere;  they  are  very  good  fishermen  and 
seamen,  but  poor  in  numbers. 

5823.  Do  you  attribute  that  poorness  of  the 
fishery  at  all  to  the  heavy  seas  from  the  Atlantic? 
— No ;  we  have  just  as  heavy  seas  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland. 

5824.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  good 
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harbours? — They  have  better  natural  harbours 
on  the  west  coast  of  Irelai)d  ihan  most  places. 

5825.  But  they  are  difficult  harbours  to  make, 
and  badly  lighted,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  not 
very  well  lighted,  and  they  might  be  improved 
in  that  respect. 

5826.  For  instance,  what  harbour  could  you 
run  for  between  Galway  and  Lough  Foyle  ? — 
You  can  run  for  the  Shannon  and  further  south. 

5827.  Going  north  from  Galway,  what  harbour 
is  there? — I  do  not  know  much  further  north 
than  Tralee. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

5828.  The  evidence  that  you  gave  in  regard  to 
the  landing  of  immature  under-sized  fish  applies, 
I  suppose,  only  to  the  North  Sea ;  or  do  you 
apply  it  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — 
It  would  have  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  because,  with  any  immature  fish,  or 
what  was  deemed  immature  fish,  brought  into 
market,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  where  it  came 
from.  For  instance,  a  boat  fishing  in  the  North 
Sea  might  land  the  fish  in  Scotland,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  question 
of  the  immature  fish  in  tne  North  Sea,  and  the 
question  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  at  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  is,  one,  a  national  question, 
and  the  other  purely  local,  and  they  ought  to  be 
separated. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

5829.  Is  flat-fishing  a  national  question  ? — I 
should  say  the  North  Sea  question  is  a  large  and 
national  question. 

Mr.  Renskato. 

5830.  Are  you  aware  that  evidence  has  been 
given  to  the  Comnuttee  suggesting  that,  if  a  size 
was  fixed,  it  should  be  smaller  for  the  south 
coast  than  for  the  east  coast?— I  understand 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  size  ;  some  pe6ple  wishing  for  a  larger,  and 
some  wishing  for  a  smaller  size. 

5831.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  fix 
different  limits  ? — No;  you  will  have  to  have  one 
limit  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

5832.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great 
objection  to  that  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  your 
acquaintance  with  the  fishing  is  concerned  ? — We 
have  no  big  trawling  industry  except  at  Aber- 
deen where  there  is  a  very  large  industry,  and  I 
think  about  80  steam  trawlers;  but  that  would 
not  affect  them.  I  should  say,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  get  good 
fish. 

Colonel  Cotton^Jodrell. 

5833.  The  argument  about  different  sized  fish 
was  rather,  was  it  not,  that  on  certain  waters  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts,  the  fish  get  much 
fatter,  and  develop  more  quickly  than  in  the 
North  Sea  ? — I  dare  say  it  would  be  so ;  the  tem- 
perature would  be  higher. 

5834.  And  they  were  really  more  fit  for  food 
at  a  smaller  size  ? — I  think  the  size  that  should 
be  fixed  should  not  hurt  them  ;  I  think  the  size 
that  would  benefit  the  whole  should  not  hurt  the 
south  and  west  of  England  people.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  legislate  for  certain  sizes  for 
certain  districts;  you  would  have  to  have  one 
size  so  far  as  flat  fish  are  concerned. 
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5835.  Do  1  underatand  that  you  are  familiar 
with  the  herring  fishery .  along  the  coast  of 
England  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Scotland  ? — Yes ; 
at  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Grimsby,  and  Scar- 
borough. 

5836.  Do  the  herrings  come  down  with  great 
regularity  every  year  in  the  autumn,  along  the 
Yorkshire  coast? — They  work  in  and  out;  they 
do  not  work  downwards  much. 

5837.  A  school  of  herring  does  not  work  down 
the  coast,  you  think? — I  do  not  think  so,  because 
^ou  will  have  boats  fishing  100  miles  apart,  and 
if  you  examine  the  herrings  landed  at  two 
stations  you  will  find  they  are  entirely  distinct 
in  appearance. 

5838.  Then  do  you  think  the  herrings  caught 
off  the  Yorkshire  coast  have  not,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, come  down  from  Scotland? — We  do  not 
think  so. 

5839.  Where  do  you  think  they  come  from, 
the  deep  water? — They  go  into  the  deep  water 
after  spawning.  The  day  after  a  herring  has 
spawned  they  swim  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  swim  very  rapidly, 
and  seek  deep  water. 

5840.  Then  in  the  autumn,  when  they  come 
off  our  coasts,  I  suppose  they  are  returning 
again  ? — They  arc  working  into  shallow  water 
again  to  spawn. 

5841.  They  are  usually  caught  in  the  autumn, 
are  they  not?— Yes;  at  Scarborough  the  fishing 
begins  in  August,  and  lasts  until  the  beginning 
of  October. 

5842.  The  herring  fishery  is  earlier  off  the 
coast  of  Northumberland  and  the  north  coast  of 
Yorkshire  than  it  is  at  Scarborough,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  But  still  the  fishing  at  Grimsby,  Scar- 
borough, Whitby,  Filey,  Shields,  North  Sun- 
derland, Berwick,  Eyemouth,  Montrose,  Aber- 
deen, Peterhead,  Fi*a8erburgh,  and  Wick,  are  all 
on  at  the  same  time,  during  August,  every  one, 
and  if  you  take  a  herring  &om  each  station  you 
will  see  a  distinct  difference  in  tne  herring. 

5843.  I  have  been  told  by  local  men  that  the 
herring  fishery  is  not  so  good  off  the  Yorkshire 
coasts  as  it  used  to  be? — Prices  have  been  bad 
for  some  years,  and  they  have  not  pushed  it  so 
much,  probably  that  is  the  reason;  but  there 
has  been  no  deficiency  in  the  supply. 

5844.  I  have  also  been  told  that  the  advent  of 
the  herrings  has  become  much  more  irregular 
than  used  to  be  the  case  ? — Yes,  very  much  more 
irregular ;  they  come  in  some  times  much  sooner 
than  they  used  to. 

5845.  Can  you  account  for  it? — You  cannot 
account  for  it.    Herrings  left  Sweden  once,  for  200 

J  rears  no  one  caught  any,  but  they  came  back  in 
arger  shoab  than  was  ever  known. 

5846.  How  far  round  the  coast  do  you  find 
the  herrings  ? — They  get  some  off  Cornwall,  and 
some  in  Cardigan  Bay ;  but  they  are  different 
in  their  general  features  ;  they  vary  all  round  the 
coast. 

5847.  Is  the  mode  of  taking  herrings  the  same 
all  round  the  coast  ? — Yes,  with  drift-nets,  except 
in  Ayrshire,  in  winter  time,  where  they  used  to 
have  stake  nets  and  seine  trawls. 

5848.  Are  the  herring  boats  mostly  sailing 
boats  or  partly  sailing  and  partly  steam  boats  ? — 
We  have  a  few  steamers.     We  have  a  few  small 
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steamers  belonging  to  Granton  which  are  used 
in  the  winter. 

5849.  There  is  no  good  in  a  steamer  for  drift 
fishing,  is  there  ? — No,  because  in  Scotland  we 
want  to  keep  the  herrings  as  cool  as  possible ; 
and  we  think  however  you  pack  the  boiler  it 
increases  the  temperature  of  boats,  and  Scotch 
fishermen  have  a  strong  objection  to  steam 
enginen.  In  Scotland  they  are  very  proud  of 
their  boats;  they  are  very  fine  boats  and  sail 
like  yachts.  They  spread  an  enormous  stretch 
of  canvas,  and  I  do  not  think  the  men  will  take 
to  steam  at  all. 

5850.  Unless  there  is  more  money  to  be 
made? — They  cannot  do  any  better  with  steam. 
If  there  was  any  more  money  to  be  made,  they 
would  be  there,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

5851.  The  principal  thing  you  wish  to  urge 
on  the  Committee,  I  understand,  is  your  view 
about  the  close  time  for  herrings  ? — Yes. 

5852.  Are  you  strongly  opposed  to  any 
legislative  action  in  that  direction  ? — Yes,  very 
strongly,  for  this  reason  :  At  Fraserburgh,  the 
metropolis  of  the  herring  trade  there  is  a  nominal 
population  of  6,000  or  7,000;  I  knew  it  with 
4,000.  They  have  borrowed  there  something 
like  250,000/.  to  complete  their  harbours,  and 
have  altogether  spent  probably  about  350,000/. 
To-day  their  indebtedness  is  only  100,000/ ,  and 
they  have  paid  that  money  off,  simply  by  being 
able  to  have  large  fishing ,  fleets  and  being 
successful  in  that  way.  If  there  was  any 
limitation  in  the  catching  of  herrings  it  would 
seriously  injure  the  town,  and  wipe  the  town  out 
as  a  fishing  station,  as  any  shortcoming  from 
Scotland  would  be  more  than  filled  by  other 
countries.  No  doubt  if  there  are  any  shortr- 
comings  from  Scotland,  it  would  compel  or  go  a 
long  way,  to  make  the  Germans  initiate  a  big 
fishing  fleet  of  their  own  from  Bremen.  In  fact, 
they  have  begun  trawling,  and  would  no  doubt 
go  in  for  herrings  too,  and  cure  on  board. 

5863.  Are  the  two  reasons  generally  on  which 
you  would  be  opposed  to  it,  tb'at  it  would  not  be 
observed  because  foreigners  would  come  in,  and 
secondly  that  the  seasons  vary  from  year  to 
year? — Yes.  Last  year  we  j(ot  in  July  122,089 
crans,  while  for  the  whole  fishing  we  had  only 
233,744  crans,  that  is  more  than  half.  In  1891, 
with  only  about  eight  or  10  days*  fishing,  we 
cot  55,794  crans  in  July,  and  150,558  crans 
for  the  whole  season.  In  1890  we  had  110,543 
crans  in  July,  and  196,914  crans  for  the  whole 
season.  So  that  in  1890  and  1892  which  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  fishings  we  have  been 
having  rccentW,  ^e  got  more  than  half  the  total 
catch  during  July. 

5854,  Do  you  think  your  opiuion  represents 
also  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery  in  the  north-east 
of  Scotland  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  my  opinion 
represents  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  fishermen  and 

Eeople  engaged  in  Scotland.  Any  fisherman  who 
ad  any  lingering  doubt  on  the  question  of  a 
close-time,  had  it  fully  dispelled  at  Stornoway 
this  year.  Their  averaged  earnings  last  year 
would  be  probably  100/.  a  boat,  this  year  they  are 
probably  30/.  or  less. 


Mr.  Buchanan  -  continued. 

5855.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  to  all 
the  people  engaged  in  the  trade,  not  merely  the 
curers,  but  the  fishermen  too?— Yes,  it  applies 
to  everyone. 

5856.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
development  of  the  fresh  herring  trade  ? — That 
brings  up  the  rates  question.  I  would  say  this 
that  there  is  no  article  of  food,  no  article  of 
commerce  carried  by  any  railway  com)>any  which 
is  so  heavily  taxed  as  the  herring,  and  figures 
can  be  produced  to  prove  it.  In  many  cases  the 
rate  as  compared  with  articles  of  similar  value  is 
about  three  times  as  much.  For  instance,  I  know 
one  station  where  they  carry  an  article  worth 
16/.  a  ton  for  7^.  %d.  a  ton  station  to  station, 
and  herrings  worth  5/.  a  ton  they  charge  20«. 
for. 

Conunander  BetheU. 

5857.  Is  that  true  for  a  long  journey,  say  from 
the  north  of  Scotland  down  here  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
very  serious  question  for  us  in  Scotland,  and  we 
feel  it  deeply. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

5858.  The  result  is  this,  is  it  not,  that  practi- 
cally although  there  is  a  large  supply  of  fresh 
herrings  which  might  be  sent  to  the  markets  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  England,  practically 
there  are  very  few  sent  ? — I  say  this,  that  the 
managers  of  the  English  railway  companies  are 
totally  unaware  of  the  immense  loss  of  revenue 
they  sufi^pr  through  the  present  pplicy  as  carried 
out  by  them.  When  you  take  the  total  catch  at 
Fraserburgh  at  say  60,000  tons  and  the  total 
carried  by  rail  is  only  3  per  cent.,  you  can  draw 
your  own  deductions. 

5859.  The  only  other  question  on  that  subject 
I  with  to  ask  is  this;  is  that  also  a  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  west  coast 
fishery  such  as  you  mentioned  about  lona  ? — 
The  rates  are  simply  ruinous  as  far  as  dealing 
with  England  is  concerned,  they  are  practically 
prohibitive. 

5860.  Practically  prohibitive  for  the  export  of 
fresh  fish  on  any  large  scale  ? — Yes,  we  cannot 
do  it.  Many  stations  are  now  closed  which  used 
to  be  working  years  ago ;  they  cannot  compete 
with  Norway  m  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

5861.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  reply  to  Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Association  as  to  limiting  the 
landing  and  sale  of  undersized  flat  fish  on  those 
figures  which  we  have  had  before  us  ?— Yes. 

5862.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
rather  preferred  a  fixed  limit  to  size,  than  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  maturity 
of  the  fish  ? — The  question  of  maturity  is  purely- 
a  scientific  one,  and  if  you  are  going  to  study  it 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  you  will  have  to 
engage  a  great  many  scientists  at  every  fishing 
station,  to  decide  on  whether  this  fish  is  a  matured 
fish  or  that  is  not.  One  man  may  Hold  that  a 
sole  or  fiat  fish  full  of  spawn  is  matured;  another 
man  may  say  that  is  a  foul  fish,  it  is  full  of 
spawn ;  it  is  not  fit  to  eat,  and  I  should  agree 
with  him,  When  a  fish  of  any  kind  is  full  of 
spawn  and  near  spawning,  it  is  not  in  a. good 
condition  for  eating. 

5863.  Do 
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Chairman, 

5863.  Do  you  say  that  of  a  herring? — Herrings 
are  never  in  good  condition  when  crammed  full 
of  spawn,  but  they  mature  so  quickly  ;  to-day  it 
will  be  all  right,  and  to-morrow  sick  and  lying  at 
the  bottom.  When  they  are  ready  for  spawning 
they  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  your 
nets  go  over  them,  and  you  cannot  get  them. 
You  will  perhaps  get  them  a  day  before  they  go 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  spawn  then  fre- 
quently runs  out  in  the  boat,  and  they  are  not  in 
a  good  condition  at  that  time  to  eat. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster, 

5864.  Did  not  I  understand  your  objection  on 
the  question  of  maturity  was,  that  on  some  parts 
of  the  coast  they  mature  so  much  quicker  than 
on  others  ? — They  may  mature  quicker  in  higher 
temperatures.  Then  in  other  places  the  feeding 
may  be  better,  and  the  fish  much  thicker,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  nmount  of  reason  in  this. 
One  man  may  say  a  fish  of  seven  or  eight  inches 
on  his  particular  ground  is  thick,  well  fed,  and 
good  food.  But  perhaps  you  may  get  a  fish  that 
size  on  another  part  of  the  coast  which  is  not 
good  food,  very  thin,  and  nothing  on  it. 

5865.  Does  not  that  objection  apply  to  your 
present  recommendation? — The  difllculty  is  in 
the  market.  If  you  are  to  make  different  sizes 
for  different  coasts,  the  question  arises  how  such 
a  regulation  could  be  carried  out.  I  say,  do  not 
fix  the  limit  too  high,  and  do  not  fix  it  too  low  ; 
because  if  you  do  the  men  will  still  fish  in  grounds 
which  you  wish  to  preserve  on  the  off  chance  of 
getting  a  quantity. 

5866.  Do  you  agree,  supposing  there  were  a 
limit,  it  must  be  the  same  limit  all  round  ? — Yes. 

6867.  And  it  would  not  be  practicable  vnless 
it  were  so  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5868.  Do  you  also  agree  no  limit  should  be 
fixed  which  would  interfere  with  the  landing  and 
sale  of  edible  fish  ? — I  take  it  that  the  limit  you 
should  fix  would  be  one  which  would  benefit  the 
fishermen.  That  is  what  we  are  all  striving 
to  do. 

5869.  In  what  way  to  benefit  him  ? — You  u  ish 
to  benefit  him  by  giving  him  an  increased  supply 
of  more  valuable  kinds  of  fish,  but  you  would  not 
like  to  fix  the  limit  at  such  a  size  as  to  injure  the 
people  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  where  more 
frequently  they  get  a  good  fish  a  little  bit 
smaller. 

5870.  That  is  to  say,  the  object  of  limitation  is 
to  increase  the  supply  ? — Exactly. 

5871.  Are  jou  of  opinion  that  we  are  at  pre- 
sent suffering  from  the  catching  and  landing  of  a 
large  quantity  of  undersized  fish  ? — Yes. 

5872.  Do  you  confine  that  to  any  particular 
area  ? — The  jjeople  who  catch  the  most  are  prin- 
cipally the  Grimsby  and  Hull  fishermen  ;  they 
land  more  than  any  others. 

5873.  From  where? — I  understand  they  get 
the  immature  flat  fish  from  the  low  lying  grounds 
off  Holland. 

5874.  The  areas  are  fairly  well  defined,  are 
they  not,  where  you  say  the  damage  is  done  ? — 
They  know  them  perfectly.  At  Lowestoft  there 
are  very  few  small  fish  landed. 

5875.  Should  you  say  any  real  harm  is  done  by 
the  drilters  or  shrimpers  along  our  own  coast  ? — 
I  do  not  think  a  shrimper  does  any  harm  what- 
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ever,  and  the  drifters,  of  course,  could  not  do  any 
harm,  because  they  do  not  ajet  on  the  bottom. 

5876.  As  to  any  legislation  for  prohibiting  the 
landing  and  sale  of  fish  below  a  certain  size, 
would  you  recommend  that  that  should  be  done, 
whether  by  international  agreement  or  not?  — 
Yes,  by  international  agreement,  if  possible. 

5877.  Whether  the  foreign  nations  would  join 
us  or  not  ? — Yes. 

5878.  Then  how  would  you  prevent  foreign 
trawlers  going  over  these  same  grounds? — I 
understand  that  they  have  not  the  demand  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  for  these  small  fish  that 
there  is  on  this  side,  and  that  they  cannot  sell 
them  80  readily  ;  therefore,  they  would  naturally 
catch  what  paid  them  best 

5879.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  such  legis- 
lation would  be  to  keep  the  trawlers  off  these 
defined  areas? — It  is  natural  to  think  that 
fishermen  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  and 
expense  to  go  on  grounds  to  catch  fish  that  they 
could  not  land  or  sell. 

5880.  Then  what  would  you  have  them  do  ? — 
There  are  grounds  which  have  never  been  fished 
at  all  yet. 

5881.  Oo  you  say  there  are  other  grounds 
where  they  could  go  and  earn  a  living  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

5882.  Would  not  the  same  thing  happen  on 
those  other  grounds  as  is  happening  now?— If  they 
were  not  diowed  to  land  the  small  fish  they 
would  throw  them  overboard,  and  in  many  cases 
they  would  be  alive. 

5883.  Do  you  know  in  how  many  cases  they 
would  be  alive  on  a  steam  trawler? — It  all 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  time  a  trawler  has 
the  net  down.  You  might  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  the  small  fish  which  got  into  his  net  in 
the  early  part  of  the  time  the  net  was  down 
would  be  dead.  All  those  caught  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  raising  the  nets  would  be 
alive. 

5884.  Do  you  know  the  evidence  we  have  had 
is  that  80  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  the  fish  are 
dead? — I  tnought  about  50  per  cent.  I  have 
not  heard  the  evidence,  but  still,  20  per  cent,  of 
any  kind  of  flat  fish  is  a  very  good  amount  to 
get  overboard,  because  they  recoup  pretty 
quickly. 

5885.  Of  course,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
land  and  sell  them,  they  would  have  to  throw 
them  overboard,  dead  or  alive ;  they  could  not 
keep  them  out  of  their  nets,  could  they,  by  any 
legislation  ? — I  do  not  think  if  you  legislate  for 
a  very  large  mesh  it  would  keep  the  fish  out, 
because  when  the  net  is  drawn  tight  all  the 
strings  come  together,  and  the  fish  could  not  get 
through. 

5886.  So  that  the  little  fi?h  would  still  get 
into  the  nets,  would  they  not,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  be  killed  ?— No  doubt. 

5887.  And  instead  of  being  landed  and  pro- 
ducing something  they  would  be  thrown  back 
into  the  sea,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

5888.  Do  you  know  that  we  have  also  had 
evidence  that  that  would  be  injurious  to  the 
fishing  ground? — I  have  known  in  the  case  of 
herrings,  where  a  number  of  stake  nets  have  been 
left  in  the  sea,  owing  to  bad  weather,  the  herrings 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

have  shifted  a  couple  of  miles.  They  were  still  on 
the  bank,  but  they  were  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  further  south,  they  were  driven  off  that 

f)articular  section  of  the  sea  by  the  nets  being 
eft  down. 

5889.  Of  course,  no  good  would  be  done, 
would  it,  by  this  limitation  of  size,  unless  the 
effect  was  to  close  these  areas  for  a  time  at 
least  ? — That  would  close  them. 

5890.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  that  is  rather 
a  clumsy  way  of  getting  at  the  closing  of  those 
areas?— No. 

5891.  And  that  if  the  areas  are  to  be  closed, 
it  should  be  done  by  directly  closing  them  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  closing  any  portion  oi  the  open  sea,  and 
if  this  country  went  into  questions  of  closing  any 
section  of  the  open  sea,  it  might  militate  against 
us  in  the  future  ;  it  is  a  very  serious  question. 

5892.  If  you  go  in  for  fishing?  — Yes;  or  it 
may  be  raised  on  other  questions. 

5893.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  reason  for 
objecting  to  these  closed  areas  is  that  orher 
reasons  might  be  raised  beyond  fishing  ? — That 
is  one  reason,  and  the  other  is  that  nothing  can 
be  so  effective  as  to  prevent  a  man  landing  and 
selling  an  article  that  is  of  no  use  except  for 
manure,  and  there  are  thousands  of  tons  of  these 
small  fish  landed,  that  are  practically  of  no  use 
except  for  manure. 

5«94.  What  is  your  objection  to  closing  these 
areas  if  it  could  be  done  by  international  agree- 
ment ;  I  understand  you  first  of  all  to  say  other 
difficulties  might  be  raised  ? — There  is  not  only 
the  diflSculty  of  being  able  to  do  it  effectually, 
which  is  always  very  difficult  at  sea,  but  there  is 
the  difficulty  of  having  the  question  once  raised 
that  this  country  has  agreed  to  close  a  certain 
section  of  the  open  sea  lor  certain  purposes. 

5895.  Do  you  mean  difficult  on  the  ground  of 
police? — I  mean  there  is  the  difficulty  of  doing 
it  effectually,  without  you  had  a  number  of  smart 
cruisers,  and  then  there  is  the  difficulty  that  it 
may  be  brought  up  against  us  at  any  future  time, 
in  another  part  of  the  globe. 

5896.  The  difficulty  of  supervision,  is  it  ?— That 
is  one. 

5897.  And  the  international  difficulty? — Yes, 

5898.  Does  it  not  strike  you  the  difficulty  of 
supervision  would  be  very  much  greater  in  pro- 
hibiting the  landing  and  sale  of  fishes  ? — No  ;  it 
is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  They  must 
be  sold  by  certain  salesmen,  and  the  inspector,  at 
the  place  of  landing;,  or  at  the  market,  would 
simply  seize  them,  the  same  as  they  would  seize 
a  foul  salmon. 

5899.  You  say  the  inspectors  at  the  selling 
stations  would  prevent  them,  do  you?  —  Yes  ; 
such  as  at  Grimsby,  Hull,  Lowestoft,  and 
Billingsgate. 

5900.  Would  you  cast  upon  them  the  duty  of 
inspectingr  each  fisli  that  was  landed  ?—  I  may  tell 
you,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  that  any 
man  who  has  work  to  do  of  that  kind  would  soon 
get  used  to  it.  For  instance,  if  you  are  buying 
cod  of  a  certain  gauge,  as  we  have  had  to  do  in 
tlie  past,  and  you  say  your  gauge  is  a  certain  size, 
anything  under  that  size  would  have  to  go  two 
for  one,  and  eo  on.     A  man  so  quickly  learns  the 
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business,  that  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
fish  are  of  the  proper  size  or  not. 

5901.  Still  if  a  law  were  passed,  and  a  fish  was 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  under  the  size,  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  the  law,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  the  inspectors  would  split  straws  over 
it  in  that  way. 

5902.  Could  not  you  have  this  legislation, 
whether  it  is  national  or  international  ? — If  it  is  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  fishermen,  which 
by  the  evidence  1  have  heard  at  different  times, 
it  is,  1  should  say,  have  it  by  all  means.  If  it 
is  not  going  to  benefit  the  English  fishermen,  it 
is  no  use  having  it.  It  is  purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  fishermen,  wheiher  it  is  to  their 
benefit  or  not  to  have  it,  and  the  practical  men  I 
have  heard  speaking  for  many  years  past,  all  say 
they  think  it  is  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade 
at  large. 

Major  Jonex. 

5903.  What  is  the  cost  of  transporting  herrings 
from  Fraserburgh  to  Glasgow  per  ton? — About 
20«. 

5904.  What  is  the  distance? — One  hundred 
and  eighty  miles. 

5905.  Do  )  ou  happen  to  know  what  would  be 
the  freight  per  ton  on  the  same  herrings  from 
Glasgow  to  New  York? — Yes,  85.  6^/.,  and  to 
Australia  by  steamers,  17*. 

5906.  What  would  it  be  to  the  German  ports  ? 
— Seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  9*. 

5907.  What  would  be  tne  freight  per  ton  from 
Fraserburgh  to  London  ?  —  Per  goods  train, 
555. ;  that  includes  collection  and  delivery.  Per 
passenger  in  three  ton  lots  it  is  60*.,  which  does 
not  include  collection  and  delivery.  For  three 
ton  lots  it  is  60* ,  and  755.  for  less  than  three 
ton  lots. 

Dr.  Clark. 

5908.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  carriage  of 
the  salt  which  you  cure  them  with  ? — I  think, 
4*.  6^.  this  season ;  but  it  is  hardly  a  fair 
criterion  to  compare  water  trafiic  with  rail,  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  different  thing  altogether ;  but, 
in  speaking  of  rates,  we  feel  it  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  the  railway  companies  could  have  full 
train  loads  to  carry  instead  of  having  partial 
loads ;  that  is  to  eay,  the  expense  of  hauling  a 
train  load  of  fish  is  no  more  than  hauling  a  train 
load  of  half  empty  trucks. 

5909.  The  same  as  a  corn  train  from  the  west 
to  New  York  ? — Yes. 

5910.  One  train  going  right  through? — Yes. 
You  see  with  the  30-ton  cars  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  you  have  a  very  big  train  load  ;  but 
our  trucks  are  smaller. 

591 1.  Do  you  think  the  reason  why  the  fisher- 
men are  desirous  of  having  a  close  time,  is  be- 
cause it  will  permit  them  to  attend  to  their 
crofts ;  is  that  your  idea  ? — Yes,  at  Stornaway. 

59 1 2.  But  a  great  number  of  the  fishermen  are 
not  crofters  at  all,  are  they  ? — No  ;  and  it  is  the 
greatest  mistake  they  ever  m;ide  in  their  lives 
to  try  and  attend  to  the  land  as  well  as  tlie 
fishing. 

5913.  Then  the  crofter  fishermen  are  a  small 
section,  are  they  ? — No,  not  in  Lewis. 

5914.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  crofter 
fishermen  in  Lewis  are  more  than  cotters  ?— 

Nearly 
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Dr.  Clark — continued. 

Nearly  every  fisherman  you  can  meet  in  Lewis 
has  a  piece  of  land.  I  have  been  there  ^ince 
1875,  and  I  have  never  met  a  fisherman  who  has 
not  a  piece  of  land. 

5915.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  1,200 
cotters  who  have  no  land  there  at  all  ? — No,  I 
am  not.  I  have  driven  all  over  it,  and  they  all 
seem  to  have  land.  I  have  never  gone  and 
asked  them,  but  they  all  seemed  to  me,  wherever 

I  went,  to  have  a  small  bit  of  land,  I  do  not  say 
much,  but  a  little. 

5916.  Do  you  mean  they  may  have  a  rood,  or 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  ? — Yes,  just  a  small  piece,  1 
am  not  speaking  of  a  big  lot. 

5917.  But  they  depend  upon  fishing,  do  they 
not,  all  the  same,  and  there  are  only  a  very  few 
who  depend  on  the  land  ? — They  may  depend 
upon  fishing,  hut  they  do  not  work  at  it. 

5918.  Do  you  suggest  that  some  of  the  east 
coast  fishermen  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Isles  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  als<^  desire  a  close  time  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  met  a  few 
solitary  cases,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  of 
fishermen  who  thought  it  might  be  an  advantage 
to  have  a  close  time ;  but  they  did  not  under- 
stand it;  but  a  close  time  at  Stornoway,  this 
year,  has  cost  the  fishermen  not  less  than 
50,000/. ;  the  town  of  Stornoway  not  less  than 
10,000/.  to  12,000/.  in  loss  of  wages,  and  I 
should  think  8,000/.  in  freight,  and  coopers' 
wages  besides.  I  used  to  so  out  with  a  tug 
every  night  for  many  years  from  Stornoway,  at 

II  o'clocK,  and  run  down  to  the  fleet  between  the 
Butt  and  North  Kona  My  experience  was  at 
the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  we 
fished  across  between  North  Kona  and  the  Butt; 
but  as  the  season  came  on  the  shuals  of  fish  would 
no  doubt  be  broken  up ;  ihcy  used  to  work  down 
the  Minch,  and  we  fished  until  the  end  of  June, 
until  we  were  tishing  off  the  Shiants. 

5919.  With  regard  to"mattie8;"  are  matties 
full  grown  fish  ? — Many  are,  I  do  not  think  you 
can  call  a  mattie  an  undersized  fish. 

5920.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  fish  that  the 
crown  brand  would  be  put  on  by  the  fishery 
officials,  would  thev  be  a  certain  size  ? — Yes. 

5921.  Was  it  fish  oF  that  size  you  were  getting, 
or  smaller  sized  fish  you  were  getting? — Every 
herring  we  got  between  the  liutt  and  Nortli 
Bona  for  length  would  have  takeil  a  full  crown 
brand.     They  are  all  very  large  framed  fish. 

5922.  Your  contention  is  that  this  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  lemperatuie  being  higher, 
the  fish  came  earlier,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

5923.  And  then  they  went  away  north,  I  sup- 
pose, did  they  not? — No  ;  they  were  working 
east  and  north-east  up  towards  the  Pentland 
Forth,  and  the  west  side  of  Orkney. 

5924.  Is  that  the  reason  why  the  Scrabster 
people  are  having  a  better  harvest? — Yee. 

5925.  So  you  think  the  Stornaway  people  by 
having  a  close  time  have  permitted  the  fish  to 
get  away  north  and  ^ast  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  not 
the  whole  of  it ;  the  Stornaway  people  will  very 
quickly  wipe  out  Stornaway  altogether  as  a  fish- 
ing station  if  they  have  a  close  time,  because  the 
time  allowed  for  the  fishing  is  so  short,  only 
about  25  days  ;  therefore  the  people  interested  if 
they  continue  to  have  a  close  time  will  simply 
shirt  their  quarters  and  fish  over  at  Loch  In- 
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chard,  and  work  from  there,  so  that  it  will  be  a 
very  serious  loss  to  the  Isle  of  Lewis. 

5926.  The  fishing  trade  you  think  will  dis- 
appear, do  you  ? — No,  they  will  simply  take  the 
East  Coast  fishermen  to  Loch  Inchard,  and  up 
towards  Cape  Wrath,  and  not  so  near  Stornaway. 
Probably,  too,  in  a  very  short  time  there  will  be 
It  line  in  that  district.  There  are  one  or  two 
lines,  I  understand,  proposed,  and  if  they  get  a 
line  there  they  willbe  able  to  put  the  fish  on  the 
railway  and  not  bother  Stomaway  at  all. 

5927.  That  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Sutherland, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  so  that  you  cannot  control  it. 
To  show  you  how  it  affected  them  the  fishing 
started  on  the  15th,  and  went  on  for  14  days; 
they  caught  a  few  fish  to  start  with,  but  it  fell  off 
every  day,  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  the 
start  of  the  fishing  the  merchants  who  were  pay- 
ing, on  an  average,  2,000/.  a  week  in  wages, 
were  cleared  out  of  the  place,  and  the  whole 
thing  shut  up. 

5928.  This  question  of  close  time  was  one 
agreed  amonest  themselves,  was  it  not? — The 
Lewis  men  desired  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  for 
their  benefit;  they  have  managed  to  carry  it 
out. 

5929.  And  as  to  the  other  people,  the  Shet- 
land people  have  also  agreed  to  a  close  time,  and 
the  Wick  men  who  have  also  agreed,  do  you 
think  may  have  the  same  result  with  them? — 
No,  the  Scrabster  men,  or  the  Wick  men  were 
very  good  tempered  over  it,  saying  "we  will 
agree  to  a  close  time,"  knowing  the  effect  it 
would  have  ;  it  is  of  advantage  to  them  to  have 
the  Stornaway  fishing  put  back,  so  that  they  can 
start  at  the  same  time,  and  they  also  know  the 
later  the  Stornaway  fishing  is  the  more  advan- 
tage it  is  to  them.  It  is  only  for  che  last  three 
or  four  seasons  that  they  have  had  a  fishing  at 
Scrabster  which  they  have  never  had  before. 
The  Scrabster  and  Orkney  men  sav  "  Yes,  we 
quite  agree  with  the  close  time,  it  suits  our 
book." 

5930.  And  it  is  only  the  foolish  Lewis  men, 
you  think,  who  suffer? — We  are  all  liable  to 
mistakes,  but  I  am  afraid  the  Lewis  men  have 
made  a  mistake  which  will  injure  them,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  never  be  carried  out 
again.     It  will  never  be  carried  out  next  year. 

5931.  Then  do  you  want  a  new  market  for  the 
fish,  and  do  you  want  to  get  to  the  great  markets 
of  London  upon  terms  which  will  make  fishing 
possible  or  remunerative  ? — I  say  this,  that  we 
have  enough  fishermen  in  Scotland,  we  have 
enough  boats  and  gear  in  Scotland  to  catch  all 
the  herrings  that  can  be  consumed  throughout 
the  world.  We  could  supply  even  China  and 
Japan,  if  we  were  allowed  to. 

5932.  Why  don't  vou  do  it  ? — Simply  because 
we  cannot  work  at  the  price.  Just  now  we  are 
handicapped  in  many  respects;  we  think  we 
ought  to  begin  at  home.  We  are  not  able  to 
begin  at  home.  We  do  not  see  why  we  should 
be  forced  to  send  our  stuff  thousands  of  miles  if 
we  have  a  market  at  our  own  doors,  which  we 
are  entitled  to  work. 

5933.  Do  you  know  anything  about  some  of 
the  Norwegian  methods  of  curing,  apart  from 
salt  with  boracic  acid  ? — Yes. 

5934.  They  are  people  who  send  their  herrings 
M  M  3  here 
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here  to  compete  with  ours,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 
The  herrings  in  Norway  go  up  the  fiords,  and 
when  they  get  up  a  certain  distance  the  Nor- 
wegians have  very  large  nets  which  they  lay 
down.  Then  they  have  smaller  nets,  which  they 
work  inside  these  areas,  and  take  the  herrings 
out  as  they  want  them.  Being  on  a  sea-board 
they  are  able  to  send  their  herrings  by  water  to 
either  Newcastle,  Hull,  or  liondon,  at  a  freight  say 
of  about  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  barrel  at  the  outside,  as 
compared  with  the  Scotch  fishei-men's  freight  of 
no  less  than  7s.  6d.  Then  their  fishing  comes  on 
in  October  nnd  November,  and  that  is  a  time 
when  they  do  not  clash  with  anything  but  the 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  fishing,  which  they 
have  injured  to  a  considerable  extent;  they  have 
also  completely  closed  the  winter  fishing  in 
Scotland. 

5935.  But  Iiow  do  they  bring  their  fish  fresh 
here?— Many  of  ihem  are  brought  entirely  fresh 
in  boxes  simply,  quite  freeh,  because  it  is  cold 
weather.  'Ihey  have  very  cold  weather  in 
November  and  December,  and  they  do  not  even 
have  to  salt  them  ;  some  are  salted,  some  are 
treated  with  boracic  acid,  but  that  has  died  out. 
Then  you  see  their  sea-freight  is  so  little  and 
that  is  where  they  get  the  advantage. 

5936.  Are  you  for  maintaining  the  brand,  or 
would  you  like  it  to  be  optional  t— If  you  wish 
to  place  the  Scotch  curers  in  the  hands  of  the 
German  merchants  to  do  as  they  like  and  compel 
them  to  consign  their  herring8,which  I  think  would 
be  the  result,  do  away  with  the  brand.     If  you 
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wish  to  keep  the  fishing  up  to  what  it  is  at  present 
and  perhaps  develop  it,  keep  the  brand.  The 
brand  has  had  this  effect  since  the  agitation  two 
or  three  years  ago,  the  duties  have  oeen  carried 
out  more  carefully;  the  brand  has  been  exercised 
more  rigorously,  and  the  standard  of  cure  is 
greater  now  than  ever  it  was  before.  The 
Scotch  curer  now  cannot  be  beaten,  so  much 
so  that  those  people  who,  no  doubt  justly^ 
complained  of  the  gross  carelessness  that  was 
exercised  in  the  use  of  the  brand,  by  branding 
anything  and  everything,  which  in  many  cases 
was  done,  have  now  been  obliged  to  go  back  and 
use  the  brand,  because  the  brand  now  is  at  a  very 
high  standard.  If  a  German  has  a  harrel  of 
Crown  fulls,  Crown  spents,  or  medium  fulls,  he 
knows  now  ihat  he  gets  what  he  bought,  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  he  did  not  really  get  what  he 
thought  he  was  buying. 

5937.  Is  your  market  improving  in  Germany 
under  these  conditions  ? — I  think  the  market  is 
about  stationary.  In  Germany  we  can  never 
sell  more  than  a  certain  quantity ;  there  is  a 
limited  consumption;  there  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  population,  but  the  brand  has  done  an 
immensity  of  good  by  reason  of  the  good  selection 
in  Scotland. 

Major  Janes. 

5938.  You  spoke  of  the  freight  from  Norway 
as  2s.  6rf.,  did  you  not  ? — Yes,  against  7#.  6rf. 

5939.  Per  what? — Two  and  sixpence  a  barrel 
of  3  cwt.,  against  7*.  Gd.  for  2  cwt.  from  Scotland. 


Mr.  FfiEDERiOK  G.  Aplalo,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

5940.  Have  you  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  subject  of  sea  fisheries? — Yes. 

.5941.  You  have  been  regularly  attending  the 
meetings  of  this  Committee,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

5942.  You  were  good  enough  to  forward  me 
some  correspondence,  which  was  printed  as  a 
paper  for  the  information  of  the  Committee, 
which  took  place  between  yourself  and  the  Italian 
officials,  and  also  the  Director  to  the  Marine 
Biological  Institute  of  Heligoland  ?-^Ye8. 

5943.  I  think  you  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
German  waters  round  Heligoland,  with  which 
you  are  personally  acquainted,  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

5944.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say  ? 
It  was  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  probable  atti- 
tude of  Germany  in  connection  with  international 
legislation. 

5945.  Have  you  been  in  the  German  trawlers 
in  those  waters? — Yes;  and  I  have  studied 
under  German  professors.  One  or  two  of  your 
witnesses  have  said  that  legislation  would  be 
useless  or  abortive  unless  it  were  international, 
and  I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
I  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  GeiTnan 
Government,  or,  at  least,  its  scientific  advisere, 
will  take  any  part  in  such  international  legisla- 
tion, more  especially  affecting  the  closing  of 
areas,  because  they  absolutely  deny  that  the 
evidence  given  so  far  by  scientists  is  adequate  to 


Chairman — continued. 

warrant  any  legislation  based  upon  it.  They 
have  all  the  evidence  imblished  by  the  Scotch 
Fi>hery  Board,  and  take  m  very  regularly  journals 
from  Plymouth  and  elsewhere,  and  they  do  not 
consider  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  clear  ;  it  i» 
too  conflicting. 

5946.  Their  idea  would  be  that  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  the  immature  fish  are  confined  to 
these  particular  waters,  would  it? — Quite  so. 
They  say  it  will  always  pay  to  go  in  and  out  of 
these  grounds .  to  select  bigger  fish,  and  get  a 
price  for  them,  and  probably  even  let  the  smaller 
ones  die  on  board, 

5947.  Can  you  express  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Germans  themselves  would  be 
willing  to  adopt  a  size  limit  with  regard  to  the 
sale  and  landing  of  small  fish? — I  think  they 
might  follow  if  England  were  to  set  the  example. 
I  ao  not  think  they  would  take  the  lead,  or 
probably  even  unite  at  first,  but  they  would 
follow.  But  there  would  be,  of  course,  the 
danger,  if  they  did  not,  that  English  fishermen 
would,  putting  aside  their  jealousy  of  foreign 
fishermen,  continue  to  catch  these  small  fish  and 
sell  them  at  sea  to  the  German  men  who  would  find 
a  market  for  them  abroad.     I  should  aUo  like  to 

Eoint  out  in  connection  with  the  statement  which 
as  been  made  here  that  there  is  no  market 
abroad  for  these  small  fish,  that  at  Hamburg 
it  id  very  often  difficult  to  get  a  flat  fish 
over  seven  inches.     If  you  go  there  and  send 
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Chairman — continued. 

for  fish  ihey  bring  you  day  after  day  these  small 
fish.  They  would  he  principally  plaice,  and  would 
have  been  taken,  as  has  been  stated  here,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  North  Sea. 

5948.  Then  would  you  say  that  at  Hamburg, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  a  very  ready  market  for 
these  small  fish  ?—  Yes  ;  a  very  ready  market, 
and  also  at  Kiel  and  the  Baltic  ports.  They 
have  a  way  of  treating  fish  in  the  Baltic  ports 
which,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  Baltic, 
because  it  is  a  tideless  sea.  They  keep  these 
smaU  fish  in  captivity  in  boxes ;  they  tether 
the  boxes  with  gratings  at  each  end  in  the  mouths 
of  the  riverrf,  and  take  the  fish  out  when  they 
have  grown  and  become  marketable.  They  grow 
quickly,  and  they  seem  to  find  food  even  when 
lefk  alone  in  captivity. 

5949.  What  would  a  plaice  of  seven  inches 
grow  to  afber  10  weeks*  captivity  in  a  box? — I 
should  be  very  pleased  to  ^et  the  exact  sizes, 
because  they  must  be  well  known  in  the  Baltic 
ports,  I  was  seven  or  eight  months  in  Rostock, 
and  it  was  the  constant  practice  to  catch  these 
small  fish  and  place  them  in  boxes. 

5950.  Are  the  boxes  something  like  the  trunks 
they  keep  cod  in  at  Grimsby  ? — Yes  ;  and  there 
is  a  grating  at  each  end.  I  believe  the  hotel 
proprietors  buy  the  boxes  of  fish  before  the 
season,  and  when  the  season  comes  round  they 
are  fit  for  the  market.  I  have  never  come  across 
that  kind  of  thing  anywhere  but  in  Germany, 
and  there  only  in  the  Baltic. 

5951.  What  sort  of  size  are  these  fish  you 
have  seen  yourself  when  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  trunks?— They  would  weigh  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound ;  the  size  I  would  not  like 
to  say,  so  much  depends  on  the  thickness, 

5952.  Fish  about  12  inches  long,  at  any  rate, 
and  with  a  considerable  amount  of  flesh  on 
them  ? — Yes ;  one  fish  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  breakfast,  I  suppose,  but  that  would  depend 
on  the  appetite,  of  course. 

Commander  BethelL 

5953.  What  you  would  expect  to  get,  a  fair 
size  fish  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

5954.  Do  they  feed  these  fish  at  all,  or  do  they 
merely  pick  up  what  they  can? — They  sinaply 
1  ether  them  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The 
boxes  are  sunk  and  the  fish  feed  and  grow  quickly. 

5955.  Can  ^ou  tell  me  how  many  of  Aese 
fish  they  put  into  one  trunk  ? — I  think  about 
eight  or  ten.  I  may  also  state  this  as  having  a 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  very  conflicting 
evidence  as  to  the  nuniber  of  trawl  fish  that 
may  survive.  In  one  sitting  I  was  rather 
interested  to  hear  two  consecutive  witnesses  give 
80  per  cent  as  the  number  that  survive  and  the 
number  that  die.  There  is  great  conflict  in 
such  statements,  but  making  due  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  the  Baltic  has  a  very  hard  bed, 
and  the  hauls  are  short,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
came  across  more  than  ten  fish  out  of  a  hundred 
that  were  dead,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  large 
margin  therefore,  even  allowing  for  considerably 
more  muddy  bed,  or  a  longer  haul.  It  seems  to 
me  a  very  large  margin. 

5956.  Would  your  view  be  that  a  very  large 
proportion   of    the  fish    in   a    trawl  net    would 
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survive  and  could  be  kept  alive  ?— Yes,  I  think 
so  ;  especially,  of  course,  on  a  hard  bottom  ;  it  is 
where  it  is  so  muddy  the  fish  get  smothered. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  make  the  suggestion, 
that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Committee 
could  deal  with  the  matter  would  be  to  offer  a 
prize  or  a  premium  for  a  device  from  any  scientific 
institute  or  any  practical  fisherman  that  would 
keep  the  trawl  open.  I  think  Professor  Mackin- 
tosh and  Mr.  Holt  alluded  to  some  lixperiments 
they  had  made,  but  they  do  not  seem  lo  have 
made  experiments  with  any  practical  result. 

5957.  What  is  the  length  of  the  haul  in  the 
Baltic? — I  do  not  think  they  haul  more  than 
three  hours.  I  used  to  get  four  hauls  in  the  day. 
I  have  been  off*  nearly  a  hundred  times,  and  I 
have  been  half-a-dozen  times  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  and  not  far  off"  Heligoland. 

5958.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
in  addition  to  those  you  have  heard  made  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  a  close  time,  or  closed 
areas,  or  a  limit  of  size? — It  seems  ro  me  the 
limit  of  size  most  desirable  would  be  something 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  scientific  limits  of 
maturity,  but  then  comes  the  question  whether 
you  want  to  protect  the  fisheries  at  the  expense  of 
the  fishermen  ;  and  it  seems  perhaps  rather  hard 
to  make  a  whole  generation  of  fishermen  suffer  for 
some  remote  future  benefit.  With  regard  to  the 
closing  of  areas  outside  the  territorial  limit,  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  very  effective  unless  it 
were  international,  and  as  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  slight  hope 
of  their  co-operating ;  my  correspondence  would 
show  that  their  scientific  men  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  it. 

Dr.  Clark. 

5959.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  fish  sent  all  the  way  round  from  the 
Baltic,  first  to  Switzerland,  then  on  to  the 
French  and  Italian  Riviera  during  winter  ? — Yes. 

5960.  Where  do  those  fish  come  from,  do  you 
know ;  are  they  bred  artificially,  or  are  they 
caught?— I  fancy  they  are  caught. 

5961.  But  during  the  winter  there  can  be  no 
fishinjg  in  the  Baltic,  can  there  ? — No  ;  you  are 
alluding  to  flat  fish,  I  presume. 

5962.  Yes? — Of  course  you  have  herring 
fishing  there  all  the  winter.  It  does  not  freeze 
up  to  the  margin  of  the  Mecklenburg  coast. 
They  used  to  put  the  herring  drift  nets  out  as 
early  as  January. 

5963.  These  fish  are  spoken  of  as  coming  from 
the  Hamburg  market,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  they  were  caught  and  kept  and  then 
sent  away  ? — You  mean  in  the  boxes. 

5964.  Yes? — No,  that  is  purely  for  local 
markets.  You  very  rarely  meet  with  sea  fish  in 
Germany  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  They 
get  smoked  flat  fish  or  bloaters,  but  there  is  no 
other  sea  fish  known,  except  that  they  eat  a  great 
quantity  of  weavers,  what  our  own  fishermen  call 
sting  fish,  out  of  which  the  spikes  have  to  be 
taken  before  exposing  for  sale. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

5965.  You  mentioned  something  about  the 
demand  for  these  small  fish,  and  therefore,  if  the 
English  prevented  them  from  being  caught  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  stopping  fishing  alto- 
gether?— No  ;  I  think  there  is  a  market  abroad 
For  them. 
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Mr,  Aflalo. 


IContinued. 


Mr.  Harry  Foster— continued. 

5966.  Would  you  also  say  the  very  existence 
of  a  supply  would  create  a  demand  if  people 
found  they  could  get  this  food  fish  cheap  ? — To 
a  certain  extent,  yes ;  the  people  there  are  very 
poor. 

5967.  If  the  English  markets  were  to  refuse 
all  this  material,  do  you  think  they  would  buy  it 
up  ? — Yes,  at  a  very  low  rate. 

5968.  Therefore,  do  you  think  it  would  not  bo 
safe  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  there  being  no 


Mr.  Harry  Foster — con  tinned, 

demand  for  these  small  fish  ? — No,  because  1 
think  the  English  fishermen  would  continue  to 
catch  them  and  sell  them  to  the  Germans. 

Chairman. 

5969.  Will  you  favour  the  Committee  with 
any  information  which  you  can  obtain  with 
regard  to  the  keeping  of  flat  fish  that  you  men- 
tioned ? — Yes. 
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Thursday,  29th  June  1893. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 


Major  jToDes. 
Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 


Mr.  marjoribanks  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Gborqe  Leek,  called  in ;    and  Examined. 


Mr.  Pinkerton. 

5970.  Are  you  a  smack  owner  and  fish 
merchant  reoiding  at  Magallagin^  County 
Londonderry  ? — Yes. 

5971.  How  far  does  your  district  extend? — 
I  have  fished  with  my  smacks  nearly  all  round 
Ireland,  but  the  main  place  I  have  fished  in  is 
from  Kilmore,  up  near  Derry,  to  Malin  Head 
and  down  as  far  as  the  Causeway  in  the  county 
Antrim. 

5972.  Do  you  find  any  falling  off  in  the  catch 
of  fish  ?— The  flat  fish  has  fallen  off  greatly, 
what  we  call  flukes. 

5973.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  falling 
off? — I  attribute  it  to  their  being  caught  all  the 
year  round  and  small  meshes. 

5974.  The  small  meshes  in  the  net,  do  you 
mean? — Yes. 

6975.  Do  you  know  the  Lough  Foyle  district? 
— I  do,  well. 

5976.  I  suppose  you  have  not  a  great  miantity 
of  flat  lish  in  that  district,  have  you  ?--Yes  ;  a 
great  many  kinds  we  have. 

6977.  What  kind  of  fish  have  you  there  prin- 
cipally ? — Codfish  are  there  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tities, but  there  are  caught  great  shoals  of  cod- 
ling at  a  time  of  year  when  they  are  no  use  for 
anything.  The  people  with  small  nets  pull  them 
into  the  places  amongst  the  rocks. 

Chairman. 

5978.  What  do  you  use  them  for  ?— The 
farmers  and  small  people  salt  them  and  use  them. 
It  is  against  the  law  to  do  it,  but  there  is  no  one 
to  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Pinherton. 

5979.  Can  you  get  a  sale  in  that  district  for 
the  small  immature  fish  ? — They  get  a  sale  for 
these  small  flukes  at  some  money,  but  very  little. 
They  would  get  more  for  the  other  nsh,  of 
course. 

5980.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  ? 
— I  think  there  should  be  a  close  season  in 
Lou^h  Foyle  when  the  fish  are  breeding  to  keep 
people  from  putting  off  these  nets  altogether  for 
about  two  and  a-holf  months  in  the  year. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Pinherton — continued 

5981.  Supposing  a  close  season  was  fixed,  how 
would  you  suggest  such  an  arrangement  is  to  be 
carried  out  ? — I  think  the  police  along  the  coast 
and  the  coastguard  should  carry  it  out.  I  gave 
evidence  on  salmon  fishing  once  before,  and  if 
my  recommendations  had  been  carried  out  salmon 
would  be  more  plentiful  now. 

5982.  Are  you  in  favour  of  reserving  certain 
areas  ? — Yes. 

5983.  Why  are  you  in  favour  of  that  ?— Be- 
cause I  think,  if  the  killing  of  the  small  fish  with 
hand  lines  and  the  nets  sweeping  on  them  was 
stopped^  they  would  grow  to  a  certain  size,  and 
the  nsh  would  get  to  be  plentiful ;  there  would 
be  then  out  of  the  lakes  and  loughs  and  get  into 
the  deep  sea. 

5984.  Suppose  the  sale  of  immature  fish  was 
made  illegal,  what  size  would  you  be  inclined  to 
fix  for  the  fish  ;  do  you  know  as  much  about 
flat  fish  as  round  fish  ? — Yes ;  I  know  about  all 
classes  of  fish.  I  have  been  working  at  them  all 
my  lifetime. 

5985.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  increas- 
ing the  size  of  rnesh,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

5986.  What  size  would  you  suggest^— I  say 
there  should  be  no  mesh  less  than  a  six-inch 
mesh  ;  that  is,  from  one  knot  to  another  knot 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

5987.  An  inch  and  a-half  from  knot  to  knot, 
do  you  mean  ? — No ;  when  you  are  pulling  the 
mesh  out  vou  would  have  two  knots  right  in  the 
centre  ana  two  the  other  way ;  and  that  is  what 
we  call  a  six-inch  mesh.  That  would  be,  I  think, 
from  knot  to  knot  an  inch  and  a-half. 

5988.  That  would  make  it  three  inches  only, 
would  it  not  ? — No ;  that  would  make  it  six 
inches,  I  think. 

Chairman. 

5989.  It  would  be  six  inches  measured  round 
the  chest,  would  it  not  ? — Here  is  the  mesh,  and 
if  you  pull  the  mesh  from  one  comer  to  the  other 
it  would  be  six  inches  across. 

5990.  That  would  be  three  inches  pulled  that 
way,  or  it  would  be  six  inches  measured  round, 

N  N  which 
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Mr.  Leek. 


\_Continited* 


Chairman — continued, 
which  do  you  mean  ? — I  mean  to  pull  it  straight 
across. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 
5991.  You  mean  when  the  mesh  is  stretched 
it  should  be  six  inches  from  knot  to  knot,  do 
you  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 
6992.  When  you  piJl  the  mesh  out  diamond 
shape  it   would    be    six    inches,   is   that  it?  — 
Yes. 

5993.  Then  it  would  be  a  twelve  inch  mesh, 
would  it  not  ? — It  will  catch  a  salmon  of  four 
pounds,  and  that  is  not  so  large,  and  a  codling 
of  two  pounds.  It  will  also  catch  a  fluke  hulf- 
a-pound  iu  weight. 

Chairman. 

5994.  You  mean  an  inch  and  a-half  from  knot 
to  knot,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

5995.  When  the  trawl  is  in  motion  would  it 
not  close  the  mesh  ? — It  would  close  it  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  with  some  the  mesh  would  opea 
and  let  the  fish  through. 

5996.  Supposing  larger  fish  had  been  caught  ? 
— If  large  fish  had  been  in  the  tail  end  of  the  net 
the  small  fish  would  not  get  there,  and  would  go. 
out  of  the  mesh  opposite  them.  Then  if  the 
small*  fish  got  into  the  tail  end  of  the  net  they 
would  force  their  way  through. 

5997.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  strain  was  on  the  net  it  would 
close  the  mesh  almost  entirely  ? — It  would  as  far 
as  the  tail  end  is  concerned,  but  the  mesh  will 
open  at  the  head  and  let  things  through.  Another 
thing,  when  a  vessel  is  sauing  very  slowly  the 
rope  will  slacken  and  the  net  will  slacken  too, 
and  that  will  certainly  open  the  mesh  for  that 
time. 

5998.  That  is  with  regard  to  sailing  trawlers, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

5999.  But  in  the  case  of  steam  trawlers  what 
would  happen  ? — Steam  trawlers  do  not  slacken 
up  at  all  unless  the  sea  is  very  rough,  and  then 
the  same  thing  would  happen,  or  if  rising  on  a 
sea  the  rope  would  slacken  a  little. 

6000.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  stopping 
the  sale  of  immature  fish  ? — I  would. 

6001.  I  understand  your  suggestion  is  to  have 
a  close  season  and  certain  protected  areas,  and 
stopping  the  sale  of  immature  fish,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

6002.  Would  you  be  in  favom*  of  extending 
the  three  mile  limit  ? — I  think  as  far  as  om*  coast  is 
concerned  no  steam  trawlers  should  come  inside 
of  Culdaff  Head,  and  the  Head  opposite  the 
Causeway  in  the  county  Antrim. 

6003.  In  other  words  you  want  the  limit 
to  be  measured  from  headland  to  headland, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes,  straight  across. 

6004.  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  line  of  fishers  to  a  great  extent  ? — No  ; 
the  line  of  fishers  are  all  inside  of  that  limit.  The 
ground  they  work  now  would  not  be  interfered 
with. 

6005.  You  only  want  to  prevent  trawlers 
coming  inside  that  limit.     I  suppose  you   have 


Mr.  Pinkerton — continued. 

no  desire  to  prevent  line  fishing   there? — No, 
certainly  not. 

6006.  It  is  merely  to  prevent  trawling  inside 
the  limit,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6007.  Do  you  regard  steam  trawling  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  fishermen  ? — The 
cry  is  veiy  strong  against  it  in  our  country ; 
they  do  not  stop  fishm^  either  on  Saturdays  or 
Sundays,  or  any  other  time. 

6008.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  the  steam 
trawler  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  sailing 
trawler  is  that  it  can  fisli  back  and  forward 
across  these  sheltered  bays? — Yes,  and  when 
there  is  no  wind  at  all.  When  there  is  no  wind 
these  steam  trawlers  can  fish,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  is. 

6009.  What  time  would  you  limit  the  close 
season  to? — As  far  as  Lough  Foyle  is  concerned 
for  the  catching  of  codling,  I  would  limit  it  from 
the  20th  of  June  to  the  12th  of  September,  and 
for  plaice  and  flukes  from  the  Ist  of  December 
to  tne  1st  of  February,  the  spawning  times. 

6010.  What  bays  do  you  suggest  should  be 
protected  along  that  north  coast .' — I  think  there 
should  be  no  fish  caught  from  Tnnishowen  Head 
to  Kilmore  up  near  Derry  with  either  net  or  line. 

Chairman, 

6011.  How  many  vessels  are  you  the  owner 
of? — I  am  only  the  owner  of  one  now,  and  two 
small  boats  besides ;  two  small  boatf  and  one 
large  one. 

6012.  Have  you  been  owner  of  more  smacks 
in  the  past  ?— i  es,  two  smacks. 

6013.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  an 
owner  of  smacks  ? — I  am  owner  of  one  now. 

6014.  Since  when  did  you  first  begin?— As 
owner  of  smacks  ? 

6015.  Yes  ? — I  suppose  20  years  ago. 

6016.  Did  you  go  to  sea  in  the  smacks  your- 
self? — Yes ;  I  went  out  myself  fishiui^  herring 
in  them,  and  have  been  out  to  trawl  on  them, 
too,  but  not  lor  anything,  only  sport  for  myself. 
I  had  my  captain  and  other  men  with  me. 

6017%  Do  you  fish  mostly  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  ? — No  ;  I  fished  at  Kinsale,  or  had  my 
boats  there.  Kinsale  was  the  place  I  fished  for 
herring,  and  once  in  the  Donegal  Bay,  but  never 
got  any. 

6018.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  fish  off  the 
Irish  coast  have  increased  or  decreased  within 
your  memory? — They  have  decreased  and  in- 
creased both  in  my  memory. 

6019.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  is  much 
difference  now,  do  you  ? — I  think  the  cod  fishing 
would  have  been  plentiful  the  last  two  or  three 
years  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  killing  of  these 
small  codling.  Previous  to  that  they,  had  de- 
clined greatly  ;  about  ten  years  ago  they  went 
down  to  a  mere  nothing ;  then  they  got  more 
plentiful  up  to  the  last  two  years,  and  now  they 
are  beginning  to  get  scarce  again. 

6020.  To  remedy  that  would  you  propose  a 
close  time? — I  would  propose  a  close  time  in 
the  loughs  where  these  small  fish  come  in  to 
spawn. 

6021.  That  is  with  regard  to  Lough  Foyle 
only,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

6022.  And  you  are  only  speaking  with  regard 
to  Lough  Foyle,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Michael  Lynch,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Pinkerton. 

6023.  I  UNDERSTAND,  Mr.  Lynch,  you  are 
anxious  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  fish  inside  Galway  Bay,  caused  by 
Bteom  trawling,  and  the  general  injiu-y  done  to 
the  fisheries,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  make  you  own  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  have  known  Galway  for  the  last  40 
years. 

Chairman. 

6024.  What  is  your  uccupation  there  ? — I  am  a 
shopkeeper,  and  I  have  held  official  appoint- 
ments as  a  clerk  and  manager  of  mills  for  some 
years. 

Mr.    Pinkerton. 

6025.  I  believe,  Mr.  Lynch,  you  have  taken  a 
very  active  interest  in  the  Claddagh  fishing,  have 
you  not? — Yes.  I  have  been  connect^  with 
the  milling  industry  for  years.  Now  I  have 
bakeries  in  Galway,  and  I  have  known  the  city 
for  40  years. 

Chairman, 

6026.  Have  you  even  been  actually  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  yourself? — No. 

6027.  You  have  only  taken  a  philanthropic 
interest  in  the  fisheries,  have  you  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

6028.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
fishery  there  for  30  years,  have  you  not  ? — Yes, 
and  more. 

6029.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  falling  off'in 
the  fish?    To  the  injury  caused  by  the  trawlers. 

6030.  The  fishing  colony  is  very  much  depopu- 
lated at  Claddagh,  is  it  not  ?—  Very  much. 

6031.  And  I  suppose  that  depopulation  has 
caused  you  to  take  a  close  interest  in  them  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  it? — Yes.  The  poor 
people  have  asked  me  from  time  to  time  to  attend 
meetings,  and  have  passed  resolutions,  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  trawlers 
from  fishing  inside. 

6032.  Are  you  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  fishery  there? — Yes. 

6033.  W  ith  regard  to  the  harbour  of  Barna 
outside  Galway,  what  distance  is  Barna  from 
Galway  ? — Four  miles. 

6034.  You  have  a  very  good  harbour  there,  I 
think,  have  you  not? — Yes;  very  fine. 

6035.  Constructed  at  considerable  expense^ 
was  it  not? — Yes;  at  considerable  expense. 

6036.  You  had  formerly  a  very  large  number 
of  fishermen  there,  I  think  ? — Quite  so. 

6037.'  Is  it  completely  depopulated  now  ? — 
Yes. 

6038.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that?— To  the 
injury  caused  by  the  trawlers.  I  remember  a 
quay  being  filled  with  boats  there,  but  there  is 
not  a  single  boat  now  ;  the  quay  is  filled  in. 

6039.  Independent  of  that,  the  fishermen  were 
evicted  at  Barna,  were  they  not? — I  do  not 
think  they  were  evicted.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  from  the  scarcity  of  fish  in  the  bay,  they 
could  do  nothing. 

6040.  Did   the  government   give    them  any 
0.93. 


Mr.  Pinkerton — continued. 

assistance  in  the  way  of  providing  smacks,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — No ;  they  did  at  one 
time  ofier  it,  but  the  Claddagh  men  are  so  poor 
that  they  could  not  get  security. 

6041.  I  am  referring  to  Barna? — I  am  not 
quite  conversant  with  Barna.  I  wish  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  Claddagh. 

6042.  Have  you  a  considerable  number  of 
trawlers  of  Galway  ? — Yes ;  there  are  13  sibling 
trawlers  and  about  12  steam  trawlers. 

6043.  From  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  see 
a  great  falling-off  in  the  catch  of  fish? — Cer- 
tainly ;  at  one  time  outside  the  light-house 
quite  close  to  the  bay  at  Mutton  Island,  they 
used  to  catch  every  description  of  fish,  turbot, 
hake,  plaice,  and  now  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a 
fish  there.  I  may  mention  that  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Claddagh  men  on  Sunday  and  I 
had  from  a  fisherman,  who  was  15  years  on 
board  the  trawlers,  his  experience.  He  said  he 
remembers  frequently,  in  passing  from  Black 
Head  into  the  lighthouse  that  it  would  take  him 
all  his  time  to  keep  shovelling,  as  he  said,  the 
immature  fish  off  the  deck  of  the  boat  into  the 
sea,  and  on  one  occasion  he  saw  the  spawn 
actually  quivering  mixed  up  with  the  sand  on 
the  deck  of  the  boat.  To  use  his  own  words, 
the  trawlers  would  take  up  a  threepenny-bit 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

6044.  Do  the  trawlers,  so  far  as  you  can 
ascertain,  fish  within  the  three  mile  limit? — ^They 
do.  There  was  a  limit  to  which  steam  trawlers 
were  restricted  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  but  the 
poor  Claddagh  men  complained  that  they  come 
in  within  the  lines  marked  out. 

6046.  Have  you  no  means  of  preventing 
them  ? — No ;  and  I  might  also  add  that  the 
trawlers  do  an  infinity  of  harm  to  the  poor 
Claddagh  men's  lines  and  nets,  and  they  huve 
no  means  of  redress.  They  are  too  poor  to  take 
the  trawlers  into  the  law  courts.  At  one  time, 
about  30  years  ago,  there  were  176  hookers  in 
the  Claddagh  and  now  there  is  only  one  of  that 
description  of  boat.  There  were  30  small 
pokauns,  as  they  are  called,  for  line  fishing. 
These  hookers  carried  six  men  each,  and  now 
there  is  only  one  of  that  description  of  boat 
left. 

6046.  Would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  the 
closing  of  Galway  Bay  entirely  against  trawlers? 
— Certainly. 

6047.  From  where  to  where? — From  the 
Island  of  Arran.  Inside  the  islands,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  the  bay  is  a  spawning  bed. 

6048.  And  I  suppose  trawling  there  must  of 
necessity  injure  to  a  great  extent,  the  fisheries? 
— No  doubt  about  it.  The  late  secretary  to  the 
Galway  Steamboat  Company  told  me  tiiat  one 
of  their  boats  was  employed  in  trawling  when 
the  business  was  a  little  bit  quiet,  and  he 
happened  to  be  out  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  he  saw  the  spawn  scooped  up. 

Chairman. 

6049.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  of 
what  sort  offish  that  was,  the  spawn? — I  cannot 
say  what  sort  of  fish  it  was. 

N  N  2  6050,  Are 
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Chairman— continued. 

6050.  Are  you  aware  that  no  food  fish  spawn 
on  the  bottom  ? — I  hear  that  is  the  theory,  but  I 
can  scarcely  ci'edit  it. 

6051.  Are  you  aware  that  that  fact  has  been 
entirely  established  by  all  scientific  men  ? — No. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

6052.  They  are  trawling  in  very  shallow 
water  there^  are  they  not ;  what  depth  of  water 
have  you  ? — They  can  fish  at  300  fathoms,  and 
10  famoms  there.  But  there  is  one  thing  very 
clear  as  to  the  fishing  about  the  Bay  of  Galway ; 
years  ago  there  was  a  big  take  ;  now  there  is 
scarcely  a  hake  or  turbot  or  anything  else  to  be 
caught  about  the  lighthouse. 

6053.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr. 
Green  ? — No,  1  confine  myself  to  speaking  about 
the  injury  done  by  the  trawlers  to  the  poor 
Claddagh  men ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  only 
fair  if  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  keep  the 
trawlers  outside  the  islands. 

6054.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
immature  fish  m  Galway  Bay,  is  there  not? — 
Yes ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

6055.  Can  you  get  a  market  for  immature 
fish  ? — No ;  they  are  so  very  small.  I  have  seen 
them  myself  on  the  shore  at  Black  Kock  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  I  conclude  they 
have  been  disturbed,  and  tossed  about  and  killed 
by  the  trawlers.  Whenever  the  trawlers  are 
fishing  in  the  bay  the  poor  Claddagh  men  cannot 
catch  anything.  Then,  when  they  leave,  they 
are  able  to  do  a  little.  The  trawlers,  they  say, 
frighten  the  fish  out  of  the  bay  ;  but  the  great 
injury  done  is,  I  think,  to  the  spawn  and  imma* 
ture  fish. 

6056.  You  cannot  give  scientific  evidence  on 
the  subject,  can  you  ? — No ;  I  cannot.  The 
parish  priest  and  the  curate  have  repeatedly 
asked  me  to  interest  myself  nnd  to  attend  meet- 
ings to  protest  against  this  thing,  as  1  have 
taken  a  great  interest  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
men. 

6057.  The  Government,  I  think,  promised  to 
send  down  a  gun  boat  to  prevent  illegal  trawling, 
did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6058.  Has  that  promise  been  carried  out  ? — 
No ;  it  has  not  The  Claddagh  men  complain 
that  they  are  altogether  at  uie  mercy  of  those 
men  who  can  provide  big  boats.  And  if  the 
nets  or  lines  are  destroyed,  they  have  no  redress; 
they  are  unable  to  grapple  with  the  aggressor 
in  a  court  of  law,  they  are  too  poor  ;  ana  1  think 
it  would  be  only  fair  to  give  them  a  chance  and 
have  the  trawlers  kept  outside  of  the  Islands  of 
Arran.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Claddagh  men 
supplied  the  fish  iu  Galway  ;  in  my  recollection 
heaps  of  fish,  tons  of  fish,  but  you  do  not  see  a 
fish  now  scarcely.  Where  they  used  to  catch 
any  amount  of  fish  near  Mutton  Island,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  a  fish  to  be  found. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

6059.  What  is  the  area  of  this  fishing  district 
invaded  ? — It  is  nine  miles  across,  I  think,  from 
Black  Head  to  Spiddle,  and  then,  say,  six  miles 
into  G^way,  or  more. 

6060.  Is  it  within  this  stretch  that  this  fishing 
takes  place,  of  which  you  complain  ? — Yes ;  in 
fact^  the  islands. 


Colonel  Cottan-JodreU^-continned. 

6061.  Is  there  any  fishing  takes  place  outside 
this  nine-mile  line  across  me  bay  ? — Yes ;  by 
the  trawlers.  The  principal  part  of  the  fishing 
is,  as  £  say,  in  the  nine-mile  radius  from  Galway ; 
but  outside  on  to  Arran  itseU,  30  miles  from  the 
bay  also ;  and  we  wish  to  have  them  kept  out- 
side the  Island  of  Arran.  Inside  the  nine-mile 
distance  is  principally  the  spawning  bedis,  and 
that  is  where  all  the  injury  is  done. 

Commander  Bethell 

6062.  I  understand  that  you  attribute  the 
absence  of  fish  and  the  small  size  of  the  fish 
entirely  to  trawling,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

6063.  Steam  trawlers  and  sailers  as  well  P — 
Yes ;  the  sailing  trawlers  are  now  complaining  as 
much  as  the  Claddagh  fishermen  of  the  steam 
trawlers,  that  they  are  destroying  their  fishing. 

6064.  What  sized  vessels  are  these  steam 
trawlers  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

6065.  Are  they  100  feet  long,  do  you  think, 
or  about  that  ? — 1  should  think  close  upon  that. 

6066.  Can  you  tell  me  what  size  trawl  beam 
they  use  ? — I  cannot. 

6067.  Have  you  no  idea  ? — No  idea. 

6068.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  they  use  one 
trawl  or  two? — No;  I  cannot.  I  have  never 
been  on  board  a  trawler. 

6069.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to 
whether,  if  there  were  no  steam  trawlers,  the 
sailing  trawlers  would  do  any  harm  ? — Yes  ;  it 
is  only  within  the  last  two  years  we  have  had 
steam  trawlers.  The  great  complaint  has  been 
about  the  sailing  trawlers  for  the  fast  30  years. 

6070.  The  other  fishermen  have  complained 
of  the  sailing  trawlers,  have  they  ? — Yes. 

6071.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
sailing  trawlers  that  work  on  an  average  in 
Galway  Bay? — Thirteen;  and  then  they  can 
come  from  any  part  of  the  world  they  wish. 

6072.  Is  that  including  steam  trawlers  ? — No ; 
there  are  13  sailing  trawlers^  besides  steam 
trawlers.  1'hey  come  from  France,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  everywhere. 

6073.  Do  they  shrimp  in  Galway  Bay  ?— No. 

6074.  Is  there  no  shrimping  there  ? — No;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

6075.  Is  there  no  shore  netting,  or  seining,  or 
stake  netting,  or  any  of  those  things  ? — No. 

6076.  Is  the  other  fishing  all  by  line  ?— Yes  ; 
nets  for  the  herring  and  mackerel,,  and  lines  for 
the  other  fish.  As  I  say,  there  is  only  one 
hooker  in  Galway  just  now. 

6077.  Have  you  collected  any  statistics  about 
Galway  Bay  ?— No. 

6078.  Are  there  any  statistics  about  Galway 
Bay  in  existence  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  are. 

6079.  In  fact,  does  the  evidence  that  you  have 
given  us  rests  rather  upon  the  impressions  that 
you  have  received  than  what  one  may  call  any 
very  accurate  inquiry  ? — Quite  so.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  very  valuable,  but  that  is  my 
impression. 

6080.  Can  you  tell  ur  what  the  average  depth 
of  Galway  Bay  is  ? — I  think  it  is  100  fathoms. 
Part  is  very  deep,  and  part  very  shallow. 

Chairman. 

6081.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  most  of  the  trawl- 
ing in  Galway  Bay  is  carried  on  in  water  from 
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CAamnon— -oontinued. 

80  to  100  fathoms  in  depth  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
it.     I  think  thej  trawl  in  all  parts  of  the  bay. 

Commander  Bethell. 

6082.  Have  your  fishermen  a  ready  market 
for  their  fish  elsewhere  besides  Galway  ? — Yes. 

6083.  Do  they  send  the  fish  away  ?— No ;  the 
Claddagh  men  do  not ;  the  trawlers  send  it  to 
Dublin. 

6084.  How  ?— In  boxes. 

6085.  By  rail  ?— Yes,  by  rail. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6086.  You    have    been  acquainted  with  the 

frievances  of  these  fishermen  for  25  years  or  so, 
understand? — Yes. 

6087.  Have  these  grievances  increased  in  in- 
tensity since  the  steam  trawlers  came  in  ? — Yes, 
they  have,  cerUunly.  The  Claddagh  fishermen 
are  almost  wiped  out. 

6088.  Trawling  within  the  territorial  waters 
is  prohibited  now,  is  it  not? — No;  it  was. 
Steam  trawlers  were  confined  to  certain  limits, 
but  they  have  broken  through  those  limits,  and 
the  saihng  trawlers  complain  of  that  now. 

Chairman. 

6089.  The  Irish  fishery  inspectors  have  the 
power,  have  they  not,  to  prohibit  it? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

0090.  May  I  take  it  then  trawling  is  not  pro- 
hibited in  Galway  Bay  ? — No. 

6091.  Then  what  you  propose  is,  is  it,  that  the 
trawling  in  the  entire  area  within  the  Arran 
Islands  should  be  prohibited  ? — Yes. 

6092.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  on  similar 
areas  elsewhere  where  a  similar  grievance  is  felt 
similar  prohibitions  should  be  imposed  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  it  is  prohibited  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  Pinkerion. 

6093.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Claddagh  ? — Some  years  ago  it  was 

.  close  upon  3,000. 

6094.  What  is  it  now  ? — I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  more  than  as  many  hundreds. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6095.  Where  is  it ;  is  it  near  Galway  ? — It  is 
quite  near  the  town.  It  is  a  settlement  of 
fishermen  actually  in  the  city. 

Mr.  PiNkerton. 

6096.  Do  you  think  the  way  the  trawlers  have 
swept  the  bay  has  taken  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  fishermen,  and  driven  them  from 
the  place  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6097.  Is  it  close  to  the  town? — Yes,  it  is  part 
of  the  town  ;  it  is  a  little  village  really^  but  it  is 
part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

6098.  The  Claddagh  people,  I  believe,  at  one 
time  had  laws  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

6099.  And  formerly  elected  a  king,  did  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

6100.  And  all  the  fishing  regulations  were 
carried  out  by  them,  were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Pinkerton — continued. 

6101.  And  the  trawlers  have  succeeded  in 
dethroning  the  king  and  depopulating  the 
Claddagh,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

Chairman. 

6102.  Are  you  aware  that,  during  the  years 
from  1873  to  1876,  the  most  careful  experiments 
were  carried  on  with  regard  to  trawling  in 
Galway  Bay  ? — No,  1  am  not  aware  of  it. 

6103.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  during  those 
three  years,  on  100  difierent  days,  two  vessels 
trawlea  the  bay  under  the  direction  of  the  Irish 
Fisheries  Inspector,  and  of  every  one  of  those 
hauls  a  careiul  record  was  kept,  which  I  have 
before  me  here?— No. 

6104.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that,  as 
the  result  of  those  100  days'  trawling,  in  not 
one  of  those  days  was  any  trace  of  spawn  found 
in  the  trawl  net  ? — It  would  surpnse  me  very 
much. 

6105.  That  is  the  fact.  That  trawling  was 
carried  on  through  the  vear,  every  month  of  the 
year  ? — But  I  look  at  the  result  to  the  Claddagh 
fishermen. 

6106.  What  I  want  to  do  is,  if  I  can,  to  bring 
your  evidence  on  to  really  sound  ground,  1 
want  to  sift  away  what  I  believe  to  be  false 

f  round  ? — I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  mention  it, 
ut  the  Claddagh  men  repeatedly  have  said  in 
this  matter  of  experiments  that  they  had  not 
much  confidence  in  them,  and  that  tnere  were 
only  c^cials  who  went  to  superintend  them ;  I 
may  as  well  mention  that. 

6107.  At  any  rate,  you  can  carefully  note  the 
contents  of  a  net  when  it  comes  up,  can  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

6108.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  great  quantity 
of  small  fish  is  killed  by  the  trawls? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that 

6109.  You  have  not  been  on  a  trawl,  but  you 
are  giving  the  general  popular  opinion,  are  you  ? 
— Yes. 

6110.  Again,  would  it  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  as  the  result  of  these  100  trawls  there  was 
hardly  any  small  fish  taken? — Yes,  it  would 
surprise  me  very  much. 

6111.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  flat  fish, 
turbot,  plaice,  and  so  forth,  were  any  great 
number  of  these  flat  fish  taken  by  the  Claddagh 
fishermen  in  old  days  ? — Yes. 

6112.  How  ? — By  lines,  quite  near  the  docks. 

6113.  Did  they  catch  any  soles  on  their  lines? 
— Yes,  they  caught  all  kinds  of  ground  fish  on 
their  lines  about  Mutton  Island — turbot,  plaice, 
soles,  and  flounders,  also  hake. 

6114.  Hake  is  a  round  fish,  is  it  not? — lam 
not  confining  myself  to  the  ground  fish. 

6115.  I  was  confining  myseU  at  the  moment  to 
the  flat  fish.  Did  none  of  the  Claddagh  fisher- 
men have  any  small  trawls  of  their  own  ?~  • 
Never. 

6116.  They  were  purely  line  fishermen,  were 
they  ? — No ;  they  fished  with  lines  and  nets,  and 
did  not  do  any  deep  trawling. 

6117.  But  had  thev  any  trawls  at  all  ?— 
No. 

6118.  Not  small  trawls  ?— No. 

6119.  Then  they  fished  for  the  flat  fish  en- 
tirely with  lines,  did  they  ? — Yes  ;  and  for  her- 
rings, mackerel,  and  hake  with  nets. 

N  N  3  6120,  I  suppose 
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Chairman — continued. 

6120.  I  siippofle  your  contention  would  be  that 
this  large  amount  of  trawling  going  on  in  this 
confined  space  greatly  interfered  with  the  Hues 
and  nets  of  these  local  fishermen  ? — Yes,  as  well 
as  destroying  the  small  fish  and  the  spawn.  The 
trawlers  repeatedly  destroyed  the  lines  and  they 
got  very  little  compensation. 

6121.  What  I  want  you  to  establish,  if  you 
can,  is  that  there  was  great  damage  done  to  the 
gear  of  these  fishermen? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

6122.  Is  there,  do  you  suppose,  any  possible 
method  of  regulation  by  which  the  line  fisher- 
men of  the  Claddagh  and  a  certain  number  of 
trawlers  might  be  able  to  carry  on  their  business 
together? — No.  I  would  suggest  (you  may  take 
it  for  what  it  is  worth)  that  all  the  trawlers  be 
kept  outside  the  Hay  altoorether. 

6123.  But  the  Irish  Fishery  Inspectors  have 
the  power  to  prohibit  trawling  in  Galway  Bay, 
as  it  is,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
that ;  they  did  that  in  1890,  but  it  was  of  very 
little  use ;  the  people  broke  through  the 
rules. 

6124.  In  what  year  was  trawling  prohibited  in 
Galway  Bay? — In  1891.  I  have  here  a  bye-law 
issued  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  in  December 
1891. 

6125.  When  was  this  bye-law  withdrawn  ? — I 
cannot  say,  but  even  before  it  was  withdrawn,  it 
was  violated. 

6126.  Is  it  withdrawn? — Yes,  I  think  it 
is. 

6127.  Are  you  able  to  speak  generally  of 
Irish  Fisheries  ? — No. 


Chairman — continued. 

6128.  You  simply  wish  to  bring  forward  thifl 
particular  grievance,  do  you  ? — Yes  ;  to  confine 
myself  to  the  irmiry  done  by  the  trawlers  to  the 
fish  in  Galway  Bay. 

6129.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  of  trawling  if  such  a 
bye-law  were  passed? — I  have  no  doubt  it 
would. 

6130.  How  would  you  enforce  that?— If  we 
had  a  Government  gunboat  there  it  would  be 
easy  ;  the  very  presence  of  her  I  think  would 
keep  the  trawlers  outside  the  islands. 

6131.  I  quite  agree  it  might  possibly  be  done 
in    that   way,  but  do  you   think   it   would    be 

Eossible,  in  every  bay  where  trawling  was  pro- 
ibited  to  place  a  Government  gunboat  ? — Xes, 
I  shoidd  say  so. 

6132.  It  w^ould  be  rather  an  expensive  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  would  it  not  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

6133.  I  was  in  communication  with  the 
Admiralty,  and  they  said  they  would  send  a 
gunboat  periodically? — No  doubt. 

Chairman. 

6134.  You  have  no  local  District  Fisheries 
Committees  in  Ireland,  have  you  ? — No, 

6135.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  thing  if  the  various  districts  o| 
Ireland  had  charge  of  their  own  fishing  and 
enforced  their  own  bye-laws  ? — Yes  ;  that  would 
be  a  very  good  step  to  take. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Singe,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6136.  Have  you  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
fisheries  oflT  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  off 
the  coast  of  Donegal. 

6137.  I  thinkyou  have  got  a  scheme  for  develop- 
ing those  fisheries,  have  you  not,  which  you  wish 
to   put    before    this    Committee  ? — I    have,   the 

Eractical  or  most  important  part  of  the  scheme 
eing  a  harbour.  There  seems  to  be  the  clearest 
and  most  emphatic  evidence  that  off  the  north- 
west corner  of  Donegal  exists  one  rf  the  richest 
fishing  banks  probably  in  the  country.  For  20 
years  the  Irish  Fishing  Boards  report  almost 
every  year  shoals  of  herring  and  shoals  of 
mackerel  off  the  coast,  but  no  means  of  capture. 
Evidence  taken  by  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  in 
1878,  and  with  great  details  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners under  Sir  James  AUport,  establishes 
that  every  kind  of  fish  exists  almost  off  that 
coast  in  large  quantities,  but  no  attempt^^  are 
made  to  capture  them,  or  small  attempts  only  in 
open  row  boats  and  nothing  else  can  oe  used  on 
that  coast  until  there  is  a  harbour. 

6138.  How  far  out  to  sea  are  these  banks  of 
which  you  speak  ? — Apparently  many  years  ago, 
from  the  evidence,  the  fish  were  nearer  in  shore 
than  they  are  now.  'ITie  late  Irish  Parliament 
spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  neighbourhood 
because   of    the    large   catches.      They   caught 


Chairman — continued. 

80,000/.  worth  of  herring   in  one   season  there 
according  to  the  report.     I  cannot  verify  it. 

6139.  When  was  that? — About  the  year 
1790.  Then  the  old  Irish  Parliament  spent 
large  sums  of  money  near  there  on  the  same 
bank,  but  not  exactly  at  the  same  spot  I  am 
advocating. 

6140.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  off  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  after  a  very  short  distance,  the  shore 
shelves  sharp  down  into  the  Atlantic? — Yes; 
except  here.  That  is  the  case  off  nearly  the 
whole  coast.  Off  this  coast  I  do  not  know  what 
the  area  may  be,  but  you  can  go  30  or  40  miles, 
and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  you  would  not 
get  more  than  150  fathoms  of  water. 

Mr.  Pinkerton, 

6141.  In  what  particular  place  is  that? — It  is 
off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tory  Island-  Just  opposite  this  bank  nature 
has  made  a  bay  which  affords  all  the  facilities 
for  making  a  really  first-class  fishing  harbour  at 
a  moderate  cost. 

6142.  What  is  the  name  of  that  place? — 
Cruit  Bay.  I  would  like  to  say  that  plans  have 
been  drawn  up  for  a  harbour,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Mr.  Abemethy  and  Mr.  Wolfe- 
Barry,  who  were  the  Royal  Commissioners  under 

Sir 
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[  Continued. 


Mr.  Pinherton — continued. 
Sir  James  Allport.  They  in  their  report  re- 
ported generally  the  great  want  of  this  district 
was  a  harbour.  They  have  been  looking  into 
these  plans,  and  they  say  they  are  in  accordance 
with  their  recommendations,  and  have  written 
me  a  letter,  in  which  they  said,  in  their  opinion, 
having  regard  to  their  report,  this  project  should 
be  carefufiy  looked  intn.  Not  being  an  expert, 
I  cannot  possibly  expect  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
decision  myself;  all  I  can  do  is  to  collect  the 
very  strong  evidence  there  is  upon  the  point, 
and  bring  it  down  to  a  practical  focus.  There 
mav  be  other  thines  whicn  one  has  not  heard  of 
which  may  be  agamst  the  project. 

6 143.  Do  jovL  own  property  in  Donegal  ? — No, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the 
country,  but  for  a  lonff  time  my  lamily  have 
taken  an  interest  in  such  things.  My  father,  I 
think,  was  the  first  to  develop  fishery  off  tiie 
Galway  coast.  I  have  no  interest  in  Donegal 
excepting  the  very  great  interest  I  take  from 
having  been  there,  and  having  seen  the  country. 
It  is  a  district  that  very  much  wants  encourage- 
ment ;  there  are  20,000  or  30,000  people  there, 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  do  them 
any  good  is  either  the  fisheries  or  developing  the 
granite  trade.  They  try  to  live  by  agriculture, 
which  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  they  have  to 
go  to  England  and  Scotland  for  work  in  large 
numbers.  Some  3,000  or  4,000  migrate  every 
year,  showing  that  they  are  good  workmen  and 
would  work  if  they  could;  while  all  the  time 
there  is  this  wealth  lying  at  their  door,  and  thev 
can  by  no  possibility  work  it  unless  a  harbour  is 
built. 

6144.  How  much  of  coast  line  would  this 
harbour  serve  ? — A  long  coast  line ;  as  far  as  any 
harbour  would  serve.  I  suppose,  so  far  as  the 
fishing  banks  go,  you  would  have  a  length  of  30 
or  40  miles  of  fishable  ground  running  out  to  sea 
for  a  long  distance. 

6145.  Have  you  any  exact  knowledge  on  the 
point? — It  is  very  hard  to  get  exact  knowledge ; 
It  is  a  sort  of  unknown  land. 

6146.  You  cannot  tell  the  Committee  the 
results  of  any  fishinff  experiments  on  these 
grounds,  can  you  ?— No,  except  the  evidence 
from  the  local  fishermen  who  go  out  when  they 
can.     Their  evidence  proves  enormous  takes. 

6147.  What  do  they  fish  with?— Most  of 
these  people  fish  with  long  lines,  and  they  have 
some  sort  of  nets  with  which  they  catch  herrings, 
but  only  in  small  quantities. 

6148.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  average 
depth  of  water  on  these  banks  you  are  speaking 
of  ? — About  40  to  60  fathoms,  running  up  to  70. 
I  would  have  brought  an  Admiralty  cnart  to 
have  shown  it,  but  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to 
give  evidence  just  now. 

6149.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  result 
of  any  trawling  experiments  on  those  grounds  ? — 
Very  little.  There  is  evidence  laid  down  in  the 
blue  books  by  various  people,  especially  one 
Captain  Knox,  Galway,  now  inspector  of  Irish 
Lights,  who  trawled  there  when  he  was  out  some 
years  ago  in  a  revenue  cutter. 

6160.    Are   there  no  harbours   now   on   that 
coast  from   which   fishing  boats   could   fish? — 
Absolutely  none. 
0.93. 


Mr.  PtnA^^o7i— continued. 

6151.  Is  there  any  railway  commimication 
within  this  particular  place  you  are  recommend- 
ing ? — No,  and  there  never  can  be ;  but  there  is 
a  sea  communication  which  is  much  better  for 
fish  ;  you  can  get  into  the  markets  of  Fleetwood, 
Glasgow,  or  Belfast,  all  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  carriage  by  sea  is  very 
much  better  for  fish ;  it  is  much  cheaper  and 
much  easier. 

6152.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  this  har- 
bour ? — According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  a  very  clever  engineer,  it  would  be  about 
110,000/.,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  sum 
woiild  provide  a  harbour  equal  to  many  harbours 
costing  ten  times  that  money,  because  of  the 
natural  conditions.  There  is  not  a  fishing  har- 
bour in  Ireland  to  compare  with  it.  Cruit  Bay 
is  a  bay  between  Arran  Island  and  Tory  Island. 
It  would  serve  Gweedore  and  between  (jweedore 
and  Dunlow.  You  would  get  there  about  20  feet 
of  water  at  low  spring  tide  for,  I  think,  about  20 
acres.  There  are  roads  on  each  side  where 
there  is  good  anchorage ;  there  is  no  tideway  at 
the  mouth,  there  is  no  chance  of  silting  up ;  in 
fact,  it  fulfils  nearly  all  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Stephenson  and  other  engineers  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  which,  I  think,  sir,  you  were  chairman, 
in  the  year  1883.  There  are  about  20  conditions 
laid  down  there  as  necessary  for  a  first-class  fishing 
harbour ;  and  I  think  I  can  prove  that  this  bay 
fulfils  nedrly  all  of  them,  and  if  this  harbour 
was  built  it  would  be  a  superior  harbour,  really, 
to  any  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland.  That 
is,  speaking  as  to  its  sea  qualities. 

6153.  What  possibility  is  there  of  any  money 
being  found  towards  making  this  harbour  ? — I 
start  on  this  basis,  which  is  very  clearly  laid 
down  by  such  experts  as  Mr.  Abemethy,  and 
was  very  clearly  brought  before  you  in  that 
Committee  by  some  half-a-dozen  experts  of  first- 
rate  eminence,  namely,  that  wherever  a  proper 
fishing  harbour  is  built  in  the  right  place  it  pays. 
That  was  accepted  by  your  Committee,  I  think, 
almost  as  an  axiom. 

6154.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  endorse 
that? — It  would  be  a  first-rate  harbour.  There 
are  many  harbours,  but  there  are  very  few 
harbours  which  fulfil  all  the  conditions. 

6155.  1  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  that  as 
being  accepted  by  any  Committee  of  this 
House? — There  are  five  of  the  witnesses  who 
say  so. 

6156.  I  quite  believe  witnesses  told  us  so,  but 
that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  However, 
generally  speaking,  you  are  not  prepared  to  give 
us  general  evidence  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  Irish  fisheries,  are  you  ? — No. 

6157.  Your  point  is  this,  is  it  riot,  that  there 
are,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  considerable 
unworked  fishing  grounds  off  the  coast  of  Donegal, 
that  those  fishing  grounds  lie  very  conveniently 
to  Cruit  Bay,  and  that  in  order  to  develop  those 
fishing  grounds  properly  a  harbour  should  be 
constructed  in  Cruit  Bay  ? — Yes. 

6158.  And  you  say  Government  ought  to  give, 
assistance    towards    the     construction    of    that 
harbour,  do   you?— Yes;    and    may    1    say    a 
harbour  in  the  Scotch  sense  of  the  word,  and 
not  in  the  Irish  sense  of  the  word. 

N  N  4  6159.  I  do 
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Mr,  Pinkertan — continued^ 

(S159.  I  do  not  think  we  need  deal  with  Various 
nationalities  ? — No ;  but  unfortunately  there  haa 
been  about  a  million  of  money  wasted  on  Irish 
J)ierS  that  will  never  earn  a  cent. 

Commander  BethelU 

6160.  I  have  often  heard,  as  you  have  said  just 
kiow,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  fishing  to  take 
place  off  this  coast  because  there  are  no  harbours, 
out  I  have  been  to  some  of  these  places  and 
looked  at  these  charts,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  are  nmnberless  places  here  where  fishing; 
boats  might  lay  up  without  the  harbour  which 
you  suggest,  which  of  course  would  be  a  great 
convenience? — No  fishing  will  be  successful 
that  is  not  commercially  managed,  and  when  you 
say  a  harbour  you  do  not  mean  a  place  where  a 
bcMEit  may  ride  out  a  gale.  There  are  roads  on 
each  side  of  this  place,  but  you  want  a  place 
where  fishing  boats  can  come  in,  and  big  boats, 
because  it  is  a  rough  sea.  These  large  60  to  70 
ton  boats  require  10  or  12  feet  of  water.  They 
must  be  able  to  get  in  at  all  states  of  the  tide, 
and  then  they  must  be  able  to  land  their  fish. 
Then  also  you  must  have  a  harbour  where  a 
steamer  can  come  in  at  all  states  of  the  tide  to 
take  the  fish  away  to  market. 

6161.  There  are  numberless  places  in  which 
such  boats  can  lay,  are  there  not  ? — I  think  you 
will  find  there  are  very  few. 

6162.  These  marks  on  the  map  you  produce 
are  all  low- water  soundings,  are  they  not  {point- 
ing  to  a  map)  ? — Yes,  except  where  there  is  a 
line  underneath. 

6163.  If  the  people  of  this  district  were 
anxious  to  follow  the  industry  of  fishing,  un- 
doubtedly the  industry  could  be  started  without 

'  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  on  a 
complete  harbour,  could  it  not? — How  would 
they  get  the  fish  to  market  ? 

6164.  The  fish  could  be  got  to  market  without 
the  expenditure  of  110,000/.,  could  it  not? — It 
would  to  some  extent,  but  how  would  they  get 
the  fish  to  market  ? 

6165.  By  steamer? — But  you  must  have  a 
deep  water  place,  where  a  steamer  can  come  in, 
as  a  port  of  call,  and  no  one  would  send  steamers 
there  unless  it  was  pretty  safe. 

Chairman, 

61C6.  Are  you  not  aware  that  steam  carriers 
accompany  the  trawlers  in  the  North  Sea,  that 
fish  are  transferred  from  the  trawlers  to  these 
carriers  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea,  and  are 
then  brought  to  the  English  ports? —Quite  so; 
but  I  am  afraid  the  North  Sea  is  a  more  tran- 
quil sea  than  the  Atlantic  at  this  place,  and  that 
is  one  point,  if  I  might  make  the  observation, 
which  has  to  be  weighed,  and  which  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  weigh,  namely  how  far  the  tem- 
pestuousncss  of  the  sea  would  make  the  fishing 
more  difificult  than  elsewhere.  There  is  evidence 
on  both  sides.  Some  large  fishing  boat  owners 
have  told  me  their  smacks  would  not  care  about 
the  sea  if  there  was  a  harbour  they  could 
run  into  at  all  tides  under  the  lee.  I  might  also 
say  where  that  happens,  which  happened  at 
Kinsale,  Ireland  is  robbed  of  the  money  she 
ought  to  have,  because,  if  they  take  the  fish 
away,  it  does  not  come  into  the  country.     If  you 


CAatrman-^contiliued; 

have  a  trawling  off  a  port,  enormous  wealth 
comes  into  that  country,  becatise  the  people  buy 
their  ice  and  salt,  and  mend  their  nets,  boats, 
and  so  on,  and  a  hundred  things  are  done  there. 

6167.  It  has  been  constantly  stated  that  Irish 
fisheries  are  in  this  poor  condition  because  there 
are  not  harbours.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  upon 
a  coast  like  the  Irish  coast,  with  numerous  small 
excellent  bays,  it  is  impossible  for  the  fishing 
industry  to  be  carried  on? — I  do,  because  the 
industry  requires  so  many  things ;  it  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  a  harbour.  You  have  to 
supply  the  boats  with  ice,  salt,  provisions,  and 
water  ;  you  want  a  place  to  dry  their  nets,  and 
a  gridiron  to  mend  their  boats  on. 

6168.  But  it  is  one  thiu^  to  supply  a  good 
deal  of  titat,  and  another  and  different  thing  to 
supply  harbours,  is  it  not  ? — Then  the  answer  to 
that  is  that  wherever  these  big  sums  come  in  it 
is  at  these  places  where  there  are  harbours. 
Grimsby  was  not  a  harbour  at  all,  but  the  railway 
developed  it  at  a  great  cost,  and  now  they  land 
over  a  million's  worth  of  fish  there. 

Colonel  Cotton'Jodrell. 

6169.  One  of  your  points  is,  is  it  not,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  land  transport  ? — Yes,  a  rail  way- 
would  carry  nothing  in  that  district  except  fish 
and  granite,  it  would  have  to  be  tacked  on  to  a 
railway  which  runs  to  Derry,  and  then  you 
would  have  to  transfer  the  goods  to  another 
railway.  Then  fish  travels  much  better  by 
water. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6170.  What  you  propose  to  establish  is  a  large 
fishing  station  there,  is  it  not,  by  the  building  of 
this  harbour  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  strong  evidence 
to  show  it  would  pay  enormously.  All  harbours 
that  have  anything  like  the  accommodation 
this  harbour  would  have,  have  been  very 
prosperous. 

6171.  But  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  connect  it,  would  it  not,  with  the  railway 
system  of  Ireland  ? — If  this  place  developed,  it 
might  be  possible  to  run  a  railway  there,  but  a 
sea  communication,  I  think,  would  be  very  much 
better. 

6172.  Was  any  proposal  with  regard  to  this 
harbour  made  at  the  time  the  railways  and  other 
thinffs  were  being  constructed  ? — No,  it  was  only 
put  mto  shape  at  the  beffinning  of  this  year,  and 
the  district  boards  in  Ireland  are  considering  it, 
and  would  like  to  do  something  towards  it,  if  help 
can  be  got  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Pinkerton, 

6173.  It  would  open  up  a  new  fishing  ground, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  biggest,  which  is 
practically  unfished,  and  must  be  unfished  until 
this  is  done. 

6 1 74.  What  would  be  the  amount  required,  do 
you  say  ? — To  make  a  perfect  harbour,  the  esti- 
mate is  1 10,000/.,  and  there  would  be  a  very  large 
general  trade  at  once  there.  Two  lines  of 
steamers  would  call  in  at  once,  steamers  running 
from  Sligo  to  Liverpool,  and  Sligo  to  Glasgow. 
I  have  sent  the  owners  of  these  steamers  these 

Elans,  which  they  have  carefully  considered,  and 
oth  say    they  would    run    their  steiuners    in. 

Then 
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Mr.  Pinkerton^ continued. 
Then  there  would  be  a  saving  of  3,000/.  a  year  to 
emigrants  to-morrow  if  the  harbour  was  built, 
because  they  could  get  off  by  ship  from  there,  and 
there  would  be  also  great  economy  in  the  im- 
portations of  Indian  meal,  which  the  people  live 
on.  I  think  also  there  would  be  a  considerable 
trade  there  in  granite  after  a  time,  because  the 
granite  there  is  equal  to  the  Scotch  granite,  as  I 
have  proved  by  having  had  large  samples 
polished. 

6175.  But  you  can  offer  no  suggestion  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from,  I  understand  ? — I 
could.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  that  now. 

6176.  Tell  us,  briefly,  what  you  think  about 
it?— 1  think  for  110,000/.  industries  could  be 
started  there  which  would  transform  the  whole 
of  that  country;  and  if  60,000i  was  loaned, 
AS  it  might  be  fairly,  because  a  harbour 
there  would  do  what  railways  do  for  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  dues  of  the  harbour  would 
be  a  fairly  safe  securitv.  I  think  I  might  safely 
say  that  various  individual  people  would  find 
50,000/.  to  complete  the  capital  required.  At 
starting  it  would  be  a  quasi-philanthropic  con- 
cern, but  I  think  there  are  elements  in  it  which 
would  make  it  commercially  sound.  This  place 
is  analogous  with  Peterhead  ;  I  do  not  think  the 
fishing  is  any  superior  at  Peterhead  to  the  fishing 
here,  and  I  do  not  think  the  granite  is  any 
superior  there  than  here.  They  have  spent  large 
sums  at  Peterhead,  and  the  Government  are 
laying  out  300,000/.  or  400,000/.,  and  a  quarter 
of  that  spent  here  would  do  a  very  large  amount 


Mr.  Pinkertan — continued. 

of  good  to  a  large  number  of  people  who  cannot 
possibly  help  themselves,  because  they  have  no 
money. 

Major  J(me$. 

6177.  In  what  kind  of  fish  is  this  water  rich  ? 
—Every  kind ;  the  herring  and  the  mackerel 
are  there,  according  to  the  Blue  Book  Reports, 
almost  every  year ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  every 
year.  They  catch  cod  in  very  large  quantities, 
sole  and  turbot,  and  large  quantities  of  lobsters 
and  crabs. 

6178.  By  whom  is  it  fished  now  ? — It  is  hardly 
fished  at  all,  because  without  having  a  harbour  you 
cannot  have  a  big  boat ;  they  have  only  these 
little  open  row  boats ;  they  can  only  go  out  in 
those  buats  when  the  weather  is  calm,  and  then 
they  cannot  go  out  to  any  great  distance. 

6179.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
steam  trawlers  from  other  parts  do  not  come  to 
that  water  to  fish  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
like  to  come  without  having  a  port  under  them ; 
I  think  if  they  had  a  port  to  run  to  they  would 
come.  Two  or  three  people  have  told  me,  if  this 
harbour  were  built,  there  would  be  no  difficulty ; 
in  fact,  that  fleets  of  boats  would  go  there  at 
once,  and  that  you  would  make  a  fishing  port  of 
it  at  once. 

6180.  How  much  do  you  say  this  fishing 
harbour  would  cost  ?— To  make  it  complete  and 
perfect,  110,000/.,  but  it  might  be  possible, 
although  it  is  not  often  a  very  good  thing  to  do, 
to  make  half  of  it  first  of  aU. 
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Tuesday,  ilth  July  1893. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Commander  Bethell. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Dr.  Clark. 
Major  Jones. 


Mr.  Marjoribanks, 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.'  Renshaw. 


Mb.  MARJORIBANKS  in  the  Chaik. 


Mr.  William  Spotswood  Green,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6181.  Abe  you  the  chief  inspector  of  Irish 
Fisheries? — I  am  one  of  the  inspectors. 

6182.  I  think  in  Ireland  your  powers  are  very 
much  the  same  powers  as  are  vested  in  the  Scotcn 
Fishery  Board;  the  same  powers  are  given  to 
the  three  Irish  fishery  inspectors,  are  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

6183.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are 
the  general  powers  of  the  Irish  fishery  inspec- 
tors ^— The  general  powers  of  the  Irish  fishery 
inspectors  are  first  of  all  to  investigate  memorials 
which  may  come  up  to  us  asking  for  bye-laws  to 
be  made  with  regard  to  the  salmon  fisheries, 
and  also  with  regard  to  the  sea  fisheries  all 
round  the  Irish  coast.  We  also  have  to  make  in- 
spections at  various  times  with  a  view  to  getting 
information  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  fisheries. 

6184.  You  have  considerable  powers,  I  believe, 
in  the  way  of  making  bye-laws,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes ;  we  can  make  bye-laws  regulating  the  sea 
fisheries  within  territorial  waters ;  those  bye- 
laws  which  we  make  are  to  be  ratified,  of  course, 
by  the  Privy  Council ;  we  report  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  bye-laws  become  part  of  the 
law  of*  the  land  on  being  ratified  by  tHe  Privy 
Council. 

6185.  They  require  in  no  way  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  do  they  ? — No,  they  are 
merely  ratified  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council. 

6186.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Irish  fisheries  ? — Yes, 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  Irish  fisheries 
all  my  life,  but,  in  1885, 1  was  asked  to  under- 
take special  work  for  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy 
in  investigating  the  marine  fauna  ofi*  the  west 
of  Ireland.  In  the  summer  of  every  year  since 
then,  I  have  been  working  either  for  that 
society  or  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  or  for 
the  British  Museum,  and  for  two  years  I  was 
surveying  the  fishing  grounds  under  a  joint 
Commission  between  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  fishing  grounds  actually^ 
and  the  extent  of  them. 

6187.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  all  the  fishing  grounds 
round  the  Irish  coast,  may  I  not  ?  —  Yop, 
particularly  on  the  west  coast. 


CAairman— continued. 

6188.  Can  you,  in  the  first  place,  tell  u» 
whether  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  any  deterioration 
or  depletion  of  the  Irish  fisheries  generally  ? — 
Not  generally. 

6189.  But  you  do  see  certain  signs  of  falling 
in  some  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

6190.  Which  are  those  ?-The  herring  fishery 
is  the  one  which  has  shown  the  greatest  decline. 

6191.  Where?— Chiefly  in  the  Irish  Sea, on  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland  ;  1  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  evidence  to  show  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  herrings  on  the  west  coast.  The  decrease  on 
the  east  coast,  which  is  chiefly  about  the  County 
of  Down  and  the  neighbourhood,  has  not  extended 
to  the  south,  because  at  Dunmore  last  year 
there  was  excellent  fishing. 

6192.  It  is  between  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  is  it  not  ? — Between  Ireland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  there  has  been  the  chief  falling  off. 

6193.  For  how  many  years  has  this  falling  off 
been  noticeable  ? — We  have  been  taking  accurate 
statistics  since  1887  only,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  a  very  perceptible  falling  off. 

6194.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  to  prove 
that  statement  ? — I  will  give  you  them  so  far  as 
they  go.  In  1886  the  Treasury  sanctioned  350/» 
per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics 
on  the  Irish  coast.  The  arrangement  for  the 
collection  of  those  statistics  has  been  entrusted 
to  us,  and  a  falling  off  in  the  herring  fishing  is 
shown  by  those  statistics,  though  I  must  say  they 
are  very  far  from  being  accurate,  as  the  amount 
of  money  at  our  disposal  is  not  at  all  sufiScient 
for  getting  the  statistics  we  should  like  to  get^ 
and  even  if  more  money  was  paid  it  is  a  question 
if  statistics  would  then  be  all  that  might  be 
desired.  With  that  Qualification,  so  far  as  the 
statistics  go,  in  1887  the  total  catch  of  herrings 
was  213,000  cwts.     And  in  1892  it  was  down  to 

'96,000  cwts. 

6195.  Was  that  a  steady  decrease  from  year 
to  year  ? — That  was  a  steady  decrease. 

6196.  It  was  not  a  fluctuating  one? — It  went 
down  from  213,000  cwts.  (not  giving  the  hun- 
dreds) in  1888  to  132,000  cwts. ;  in  1889  to 
118,000  cwts. ;  in  1890  to  85,000  cwts.,  but  in 
1891  it  rose  to  102,000  cwts.,  and  then  in  1892 
it  was  96,000  cwts. 

6197.  The 
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Mr,  Robert  Price. 

6197.  The  first  year  sounds  an  exceptional 
year ;  it  is  so  much  bigger  than  the  next  one  ? — 
The  fishing  was  then  near  its  height. 

Commander  BetheU. 

6198.  It  was  the  commencement  of  the  sta- 
tistics, too,  and  very  likely  they  are  not  so  much 
to  be  depended  on  in  the  first  year  ? — I  can  go 
back  a  little  further  than  that.  I  have  not  got 
them  in  the  lump  earlier  than  that.  From  1 883 
there  has  been  a  decrease  at  the  Howth  fishing, 
from  11,000  mease  in  1883  to  6,000  in  1884; 
and  2,000  in  1885;  that  is  the  Howth  only. 
The  decline  began  much  earlier,  for  in  1876  the 
oatch  was  86,000  mease. 

Chairman, 

6199.  Are  these  herrirfg  fisheries  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Ireland  carried  on  by  native  Irish 
fishermen,  or  are  they  carried  on  by  Scotchmen 
and  Manxmen  ? — They  are  largely  canied  on  by 
fishermen  from  Howth  and  from  Ardglass,  and 
various  places  in  the  County  Down. 

6200.  They  are  principally  carried  on,  then,  by 
native  Irish  fishermen,  are  they?  — Yes,  but 
a  large  number  of  other  boats  used  to  come 
to  the  herring  fishing. 

6201.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  is  the  pro- 

g^rtion  of  the  native  Irish,  and  the  English,  and 
cotch  fishermen? — Of  course  it  is  in  our  reports, 
and  if  I  had  time  to  go  back  to  those  days  I 
could  give  it  qtiite  accurately. 

6202.  Cannot  you  give  us  roughly  the  general 
proportion?— About  half-aiid-half.  When  600 
boats  were  fishing  out  of  Howth  the  proportion 
of  strangers  was  much  greater. 

6203.  Has  there  been  anv  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  what  I  may  call  foreign  fisihermen 
coming  to  that  portion  of  Ireland  during  the 
last  10  years  ? — Yes,  a  great  falling  off!  Very 
few  fishermen  from  the  Isle  of  Man  or  Scotland 
visit  the  Howth  fishery  at  all  now. 

6204.  Since  v/hen  have  they  ceased  to  visit 
the  Howth  fishing  ? — 1  think  since  1887.  A  few, 
however,  continue  to  come:  thus,  in  1890,  38 
Scotch  boats  fished  at  Howth  for  a  short  time. 

6205.  Does  not  that  account  at  once  for  the 
falling  off*  in  the  number  of  herrings  caught  ? — 
It  does,  but  there  is  this,  we  have  been  making 
inquirier  about  that,  and  I  personally  made 
inquiries  through  the  Arklow  fishermen  who  fish 
for  herrings  in  those  \\aters,  and  taking  what  we 
might  call  shot  for  shot  they  cannot  ^et  the  same 
amount  of  herrings  now  ;  so  far  as  1  can  learn, 
they  cannot  get  in  a  shot  now  as  many  herrings 
as  in  former  years.  It  seems  to  be  a  bond  fide 
falling  off  of  the  number  of  herrings  in  the 
Channel.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be  there 
seems  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  number. 

6206.  Is  there  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
native  Irish  boats  and  fishermen  who  are  fishing 
in  these  waters  of  recent  years  ? — A  number  of 
boats  at  Kilkeel,  Ardglass,  and  Howth  have 
gone  out  of  repair  and  have  gone  to  the  bad  since 
those  years,  and  very  few  new  boats  have  been 
built. 

6207.  Then  is  the  opinion  strongly  in  your 
mind  that  this  falling  ofP  in  the  fisheries  has  not 
taken  place  on  account  of  the  fewer  boats  and 
IcFs  appliances  being  directed  towards  the' fishing 
in  these,  waters,  but  on  account  of  the  actual 
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Chairman — continued. 

falling  off  in  the  number  of  herrings  in  that 
portion  of  the  sea  ? — I  think  so.  But  it  should 
be  tested  by  experiment  carried  out  on  strict 
scientific  principles. 

6208.  Would  you  give  us  vour  opinion  of  the 
reason  of  this  falling  off? — Herrings  are,  above 
all  fish,  the  most  difficult  to  give  any  opinion 
about ;  thev  are  the  most  fickle,  because  next 
year,  for  all  I  know,  there  may  be  a  great  influx 
of  herrings  into  the  Irish  Sea,  and  any  reason  I 
could  give  now  for  the  falling  off  of  herrings 
might  be  altogether  cast  to  ih^.  wind  within  the 
next  12  months. 

6209.  But  in  spite  of  that  danger,  which  is 
incident  to  all  opinions  with  regard  to  fish,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  your  \'iew  is  ? — There 
is  no  fish  so  fickle  as  the  herring,  but  I  could 
give  you  what  the  fisheimen  say ;  I  could  give 
you  lots  of  reasons. 

6210.  1  would  like  to  have  your  own  opinion 
first? — I  am  afraid  I  have  to  plead  ignorance 
upon  that. 

Dr.  Clark. 

6211.  You  have  not  formed  any  opinion,  have 
vou  ? — I  have  not  formed  an  opinion  except,  as  1 
have  said,  there  wre  laws  governing  the  fluctua- 
tion of  herrings  on  various  coasts  that  seem  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  unaccountable,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  with  regard  to  other  fish.  Haddock 
left  the  Irish  coast  for  years  and  then  returned. 

Major  Jones. 

6212.  That  does  not  advance  us  a  single  stage, 
does  it  ? — If  I  could  give  you  a  theory  that  I 
could  give  you  any  reason  for,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  state  it. 

Chairman. 

6213.  I  think  we  may  leave  it  that  you  think 
the  fact  is  so,  but  that,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, you  cannot  give  any  definite  opinion  ? — 
No,  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  venture  an  opinion. 

6214.  You  look  upon  it,  in  fact,  as  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  God,  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

6215.  What  are  the  reasons  given  by  the  Irish 
fishermen  ? — One  reason  given  by  the  Irish 
fishermen  is  that  the  fishing  done  off  Kinsale 
breaks  up  the  schools  before  they  enter  the  Irish 
Sea.  Fishing  at  Kinsale,  and  fishing  at  Dunmore, 
hiis  prevented  the  schools  coming  up  the  Channel, 
they  think. 

6216.  Do  you  think  that  shoals  of  herring  do 
migrate  from  south  to  north  in  that  way,  or  do 

iron  think  that  the  herring  are  pretty  much 
ocated  in  their  various  districts,  and  then  work 
up  to  the  surface,  and  up  into  the  shallow  water, 
and  are  caught  without  mi^rrating  from  north  to 
south  or  from  south  to  north  ? — So  far  as  I  have 
formed  any  opinion  on  that  subject,  it  is  that 
the  migrations  of  herrings  are  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  that  herrings  do  not  wander  in  great 
armies  along  the  coast. 

6217.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  fish 
being  caught  at  a  point  on  the  coast,  say  Kinsale, 
would  account  for  the  shoals  being  broken  up' 
200  miles  further  to  the  north  ? — I  do  not  think 
so ;  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

6218.  Now  let  us  go  to  another  reason  givea 
by  the  Irish  fishermen? — Another  reason  haa 
been  given  by  the  Manx  fishermen,  and  I  have 
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Chairman — continued. 

heard  it  stated  very  often,  that  since  the  banks, 
the  rough  ground  round  the  Isle  of  Man,  have 
been  trawled,  the  spawning  beds  of  the  herrings 
have  been  interfered  with.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  trawlers  venture  in  upon  rough  ground 
recently  which  they  used  not  to  go  upon,  in 
pursuit  of  sole.  They  take  the  risk  of  tearing 
their  nets,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  get  more  fish. 
This  rough  coralline  ground  was  the  ground 
on  which  the  herrings  deposited  their  spawn,  and 
the  theory  is  that  the  trawling  has  disturbed 
those  grounds. 

6219.  In  your  opinion  do  you  think  that  is  a 
well-founded  idea? — There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  herring  frequent  that  rough  coralline 
croimd  for  spawning,  but  how  far  trawling  will 
interfere  with  them  I  do  not  know.  Judging 
from  what  I  have  seen  brought  up  in  the  trawl, 
there  are  areas  in  the  Irish  Sea  where  one  coral- 
line (Antenularia)  seems  to  grow  as  thickly  as 
heather  on  a  moor. 

6220.  Is  not  the  trawling  which  you  speak  of 
as  being  carried  on  in  this  rough  ground  carried 
on  rather  in  the  smooth  passages  between  the 
rough  ground  than  on  the  rough  ground  itself? 
— They  venture  as  far  as  possible  into  the  rough 
ground. 

6221.  In  fact,  on  the  rough  ground  itself  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trawl,  would  it  not  ? — On 
rocky  ground  it  would  be. 

6222.  It  is  rather  the  smooth  patches  they 
trawl  in,  is  it  not? — Yes.  That  objection  has 
not  been  raised  on  the  Irish  coast.  I  have  been 
at  Kilkeel  in  the  middle  of  the  herring  fishing, 
and  we  went  out  and  dredged  on  the  spawning 
beds  where  the  herrings  are  being  actually 
caught  with  the  spawn  running  out  of  them, 
and  the  ground  there  is  altogether  too  rough 
for  trawlers,  so  that  the  herrings  cannot  be 
injured  all  along  that  Irish  coast  on  their 
spawning  grounds  by  the  trawlers ;  it  is  all  rocky 
and  bouldery  ground  which  could  not  be  looked 
at  by  a  trawler.    It  is  a  great  spawning  ground. 

6223.  With  regard  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
herring  fisheries  in  the  Irish  Sea,  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  legislative 
interference? — I  have  not 

6224.  You  would  not  approve  of  any  proposal 
for  a  close  time  or  anything  of  that  sort? — I 
would  not. 

6225.  Are  there  any  other  fisheries  besides 
those  herring  fisheries  in  the  Irish  Sea  which 
have  fallen  off? — The  most  important  drift  net 
fishing  in  Ireland  is  the  mackerel  fishing,  and  on 
the  south  coast  this  year  there  has  been  a  falling 
off,  and  for  several  years  off  Kinsale  there  has 
been  a  falling  off. 

6226.  We  had  it  in  evidence  two  or  three 
days  ago  that  the  falling  off  in  the  mackerel 
fishing  off  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  was  due  to 
over  fishing,  and  that  the  mackerel  were  in 
danger  of  being  fished  out  off  the  south  coast ; 
would  you  hold  that  opinion?— I  would  be  very 
sorry  to  make  any  suggestion  that  would  start  a 
hare  that  might  not  be  the  true  one  to  hunt,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
autumn  mackerel  fishing  on  the  south  coast 
which  used  not  to  take  place  in  olden  days,  when 
the  spring  mackerel  fishing  was  at  its  best.  As 
that  autumn  fishing  is  a  fishing  for  practically 


Chairman — continued, 
immature  mackerel,  it  is  pssible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  autumn  fishing  may  have  had  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  spring  fishing,  which 
is  the  great  paying  fishing,  but  it  in  itself  has 
been  a  paving  fishing.  There  are  on  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland  now  several  large  American 
purse  seines  in  use,  and  they  kill,  no  doubt,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  small  mackerel.  The 
purse  seine  is  an  engine  that  has  had  limitations 
placed  upon  it  on  the  American  coast. 

6227.  Would  you  suggest  any  restriction  of 
this  mackerel  fishing  ?— On  the  general  autumn 
mackerel  fishing  I  would  not,  as  long  as  the  fish  are 
of  good  size,  but  we  have  been  considering  how 
we  could  check  the  destruction  of  small  mackerel 
in  these  seines.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  at  all  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  about,  because  the  men 
have  these  seines  for  catching  herrings  and  sprats, 
and  if  we  limit  the  size  of  the  mesh  we  make 
their  seines  useless  for  catching  herrings.  The 
catching  of  these  schools  of  small  mackerel  seems 
to  be  to  a  great  extent  accidental.  When  they 
enclose  very  small  mackerel  they  let  them  out» 
One  crew  told  me  on  one  occasion  last  year 
they  enclosed  a  whole  school  of  small  mackerel,, 
which  they  thought  were  sprats,  and  when  they 
found  what  they  had  caught  they  opened  the  net 
and  let  them  all  out.  But  we  know  also  that 
they  have  killed  great  quantities  of  small  mac- 
kerel in  these  seines  occasionally. 

6228.  Is  there  a  market  for  these  small  mac- 
kerel ? — No  ;  but  in  killing  a  certain  amount  of 
mackerel  which  are  marketable  for  curing  for  the 
American  market,  there  is  necessarily  a  number 
of  small  ones  killed  too.  But  there  are  only  five 
or  six  of  those  seines  at  work,  so  that  the  effect 
of  them  on  the  general  fishing  cannot  be  very 
serious  at  present.  It  is  a  class  of  fishing  which 
we  should  like  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible 
if  we  could  do  it  without  checlring  the  men  ia 
their  legitimate  fishing  for  herrings. 

6229.  But  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any 
legislative  interference,  would  you  ?— We  do  not 
see  our  way  to  it  yet 

6230.  Are  these  small  mackerel  principally 
caught  in  the  territorial  waters?— Yes;  those 
are  mostly  caught  up  in  Bantry  Bay  and  Dun- 
maniis  Bay,  where  the  seines  are  used. 

6231.  Are  those  the  only  two  classes  of  fisheries 
in  which  you  would  say  there  has  been  any 
noticeable  falling  off,  in  your  experience? — ^1 
think  so. 

6232.  And  with  regard  to  neither  of  those  do 
you  think  byelaws  or  legislative  interference 
would  be  of  any  use? — At  present  I  do  not 
think  so.  Of  course  the  total  catch  of  mackerel 
this  last  year  has  been  very  good.  The  falling 
off  is  only  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  and  not 
generally,  because  there  are  schools  of  mackerel 
on  the  Irish  coast,  immense  quantities  of  them,, 
in  districts  which  never  have  been  fished  yet» 
where  they  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  without 
being  interfered  with. 

6233.  What  would  you  consider  the  speciea 
of  fish  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance  on  the 
Irish  coast  for  Irish  fishermen  ? — Mackerel  first ; 
herrings  we  have  spoken  of;  and  then  plaice^ 
and  soles,  and  turbot;  after  these,  haak,  ling^ 
and  cod. 

6234.  With  regard  to  the  flat  fish,  do  you  see 
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any  falling  off  ? — So  far  as  our  statistics  go  they 
show  no  sign  of  falling  off  in  plaice^  sole^  and 
turbot. 

6235.  Where  are  plaice,  sole,  and  turbot  prin- 
cipally caught? — They  are  principally  caught 
by  Irish  trawlers,  off  i)ublin ;  that  is,  between 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Arklow  banks,  in  that 
piece  of  the  Irish  Sea.  There  are  about  60  to 
70  trawlers  go  out  from  Dublin  and  trawl, 
according  to  aifferent  seasons,  on  these  different 
grounds. 

6236.  Are  they  sailing  trawlers? — ^Yes,  all 
sailing  trawlers. 

6237.  Have  you  any  steam  trawlers  in  Ireland 
at  all  ? — No  large  steam  trawlers  belonging  to 
the  country ;  there  are  a  couple  of  little  boats 
propelled  by  steam  which  you  can  hardly  call 
steam  trawlers. 

6238.  Are  these  grounds  frequented  by  other 
fishermen  besides  the  Irish  ? — Yes.  I  should 
say  the  trawling  is  carried  on  by  Irish  fishermen 
off  Dublin,  then  at  Dunmore,  Dungarvan,  and 
off  towards  Cork.  Then  we  come  to  a  fleet 
which  is  quite  separate  from  all  the  others, 
that  is  the  Dingle  fleet  There  are  19  trawlers 
belonging  to  Dingle  fishing  in  Dingle  Bay. 
Then  in  Galway  Bay  there  are  9  or  10  sailing 
trawlers;  in  Clew  Bay  there  are  a  few  small 
boats  fishing  along  the  shallow  waters  trawline. 
The  same  is  the-  case  up  at  the  head  of  Dingle 
Bay,  and  the  same  out  of  Portrush  and  Lough 
Foyle.  Steam  trawlers  come  from  England  all 
round  the  Irish  coast. 

6239.  I  suppose  there  are  grounds  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  which  really  are  untouched 
almost  by  trawlers,  and  where  trawling  opera^- 
tions  might  be  carried  on  with  advantage? — 
Off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the  water  deepens 
very  rapidly^  so  that  the  territorial  waters  ana  the 
40-fathom  line  nearly  coincide.  If  you  go  about 
three  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  from 
the  nearest  islands  or  nearest  land,  you  very 
soon  get  into  50  fathoms  of  water,  and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  there  are  no  plaice,  sole,  or 
turbot  outside  60  fathoms,  so  that  the  areas  that 
could  be  ti*awled  by  these  steam  trawlers  are 
limited,  particularly  when  we  close  the  bays 
against  them^  as  we  have  done  in  several  cases. 
Last  year  there  were  a  great  number  of  steam 
trawlers  working  on  the  Irish  coast;  I  counted 
16  one  day,  myself,  in  Clew  Bay. 

6240.  Where  do  they  come  from? — From 
Grimsby,  and  Hull,  and  Milford,  and  a  threat 
number  of  ports. 

6241.  Did  they  get  good  catches  ?— They  did, 
very  good  catches. 

6242.  Principally  what?  —  Plaice,  sole,  and 
turbot;  that  was  in  Clew  Bay.  Then  there 
were  some  trawlers  working  off  the  Galway  Bay, 
but  both  of  those  places  have  been  closed  now 
against  steam  trawling. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

6243.  How  lon^  is  it  since  those  bays  have 
been  closed  ? — This  time  twelvemonth  I  held  an 
inquiry  at  Westport  and  AchiU,  and  the  bye-law 
was  made  then,  closing  Clew  Bay,  but  it  did 
not  pass  the  Privy  Council  until  about  Christ- 
mas, I  think,  or  after  Christmas. 

6244.  Is  it  in  operation  at  the  present  moment  ? 
—It  is  in  operation  at  the  present  moment. 
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6245.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that,  because  I 
have  complaints  every  day  about  steam  trawling 
in  Galway  Bay? — There  has  been  only  one 
trawler  recognised  inside  Galway  Hay  this  year ; 
that  was  a  boat  called  the  "  Birda."  We  com- 
municated with  the  owners  about  her  having 
gone  there,  and  their  explanation  was  that  she 
had  not  been  trawling  in  the  bay,  she  had  been 
trawling  outside  the  limit,  but  an  accident 
happened  to  her  engines,  and  she  came  into 
Galway  Bay. 

6246.  It  is  only  about  a  month  ago  I  had  an 
application  from  the  harbour  commissioners  for 
a  gunboat  to  prevent  illegal  trawling  inside  the 
limit? — I  have  been  cruising  in  Galway  Bay 
since  February;  I  have  been  backwards  and 
forwards  up  and  down  the  bay,  very  often  every 
two  or  three  weeks  since  February,  and  I  have 
not  seen  any  steam  trawling  in  Galway  Bay, 
and  I  know  of  no  steam  trawler  seen  there 
except  this  one  boat. 

6247.  Are  there  sailing  trawlers  there  ? — Yes, 
there  are  sailing  trawlers. 

Chairman. 

6248.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  u  a  fishing 
ground  off  the  coast  of  Donegal  where  the 
general  rule  as  to  the  coaet  deepening  down  very 
quickly  does  not  prevail  ?  —  I  es,  right  away 
north  ;  from  Horn  Head  and  Tory  Island  you 
go  right  away  to  the  Hebrides,  and  you  can  carry 
50  fathoms  nearly  the  whole  way.  That  is  a 
great  fishing  ground,  but  the  best  trawling 
ground  there  would  be  almost  out  of  sight  of  land. 

6249.  Mr.  Singe  gave  evidence  to  that  effect, 
and  suggested  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at 
Cruit  Bay  ?— Yes. 

6250.  Do  you  know  Cruit  Bay  ? — I  do,  very 
well. 

625 1 .  Is  that  off  a  considerable  fishing  ground ? 
— Of  course  there  are  different  classes  of  fishing 
ground.  There  is  a  great  cod  and  ling  fishing 
ground  off  all  that  part  of  Donegal,  but  immedi- 
ately off  that  part  of  Donegal  the  ground  is  very 
rocky  and  broken,  and  there  is  uo  trawling 
ground  there*. 

6252.  Mr.  Singe  told  us  that  it  was  particu- 
larly  suitable  for  trawling,  and  that  the  meu 
would  catch  great  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  fiat 
fish  there  ? — Of  course  off  Tory  Island  and  about 
30  miles  north  of  it  steam  trawlers  could  work, 
but  if  they  did  they  would  go  to  Fleetwood  with 
the  fish  and  land  it  there.  They  would  never  make 
use  of  any  other  harbour.  They  come  and  fish, 
pack  up  their  fish  in  ice,  and  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is 
ready  they  go  to  Fleetwood  with  it.  They  very 
rarely  land  at  all,  even  to  buy  tobacco, 

6253.  Then  would  you  be  of  opinion  it  would 
be  of  much  use  to  Ibrm  a  harbour  there  for 
fishing  purposes? — I  know  that  Mr.  Singe  is  very 
keen  about  that  harbour,  and  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  that  harbour  built.  There  are 
harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  that  are 
very  good  harbours  for  fishing  boats,  and  where 
there  are  fishing  grounds  outs-ide. 

Conunander  BethelL 

6254.  Natural  harbours  ? — Yes,  natural  har- 
bours, and  where  no  fishing  has  developed,  so  of 
course  it  is  a  question  wnether  by  building  a 
harbour  we  should  develop  U  fishing. 
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Mr.  Buchanan. 

6255.  Is  this  ground  Mr.  Singe  mentioned 
being  fished  now? — Only  casually.  A  steam 
trawler  will  come  occasionally,  but  not  on  that 
ground  off  Cruit  or  within  30  miles  of  it ;  but 
further  north  of  Sheep  Haven  and  north  of  Sheep 
Haven  an  occasional  trawler  works. 

Chairman. 

6256.  Now,  as  to  Galway  Bay ;  is  trawling 
prohibited  in  Galway  Bay  at  present?— Steam 
trawling  is  prohibited. 

6257.  Over  the  whole  of  Galway  Bay,  do  you 
mean  ? — Yes ;  and  outside  Aran  Islands  from  a 
line  joining  the  Connemara  coast  with  the  North 
Light  of  Aran  and  the  Hag's  Head. 

6258.  How  long  is  it  since  you  passed  the  bye- 
law  prohibiting  steam  trawling  in  Galway  Bay  ? 
—  Two  years. 

6259.  Has  there  been  any  diflBculty  in  en- 
forcing that  bye-law?— None  ;  the  only  breach  of 
it  we  have  heard  of,  which  has  been  reported  to 
us,  was  the  case  of  the  steamer  called  the 
"Birda";  we  wrote  to  the  owner  of  it.  He 
investigated  the  case  and  reported  to  us  that  his 
steamer  was  not  trftwling  in  the  bay,  but  that 
some  accident  had  happened  to  her  machinery, 
and  she  came  in  merely  under  the  shelter  of 
Black  Head  to  repair  damages,  so  we  did  not 
prosecute  her. 

6260.  There  is  also  a  great  complaint  by  the 
Claddagh  fishermen  against  the  sailing  trawling 
that  goes  on  from  Galway,  is  there  not? — There 
ate  nine  or  10  sailing  trawlers  in  Galway  Bay, 
and  it  is  just  one  of  those  small  efforts  to  develop 
the  fishing  which  ought  to  be  fostered,  I  think, 
rather  than  put  down.  We  are  constantly  hear- 
ing of  the  necessity  for  large  boats  on  the  west 
<5oatt  of  Ireland  to  carry  on  the  fishing.  It  large 
boats  are  debarred  from  trawling  they  must  give 
up  the  trade  altogether,  because  there  is  nothing 
else  to  support  them  all  through  the  year  except 
trawling. 

6261.  We  were  assured  that  the  Claddagh 
fishermen  had  fallen  in  numbers  from  something 
like  3,000  to  somewhere  about  300,  and  that 
entirely  in  conseouence  of  their  being  so  much 
interfered  with  in  their  operations  by  these 
trawlers  fishing  from  Galway  ? — I  think  there 
4tre  other  causes  for  the  diminution  of  the 
population  of  the  Claddagh,  besides  the  trawlers. 

6262.  Will  you  tell  us,  then,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
Claddagh  ? — I  should  like  to  see  the  Claddagh 
men  fishing  for  mackerel  with  us  at  Aran,  and 
making  a  lot  of  money  in  the  fishing  in  the 
-spring  time.  In  Galway  Bay  the  congested 
^smcts  board  have  opened  up  the  mackerel 
fishing  with  very  coupiderable  success.  Last 
year  f  went  there  before  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  and  we  tried  for  mackerel  off 
Aran  Islands.  We  used  to  shoot  our  nets  20 
miles  off  the  Aran  Islands,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  6th  of  April  the  fish  came  in.  The  Claddagh 
men  prognosticated  there  were  no  fish  off  the 
coast  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  they  were 
greatly  surprised  when  they  saw  us  brining  up 
9,000  mackerel  in  one  night,  and  this  year 
there  was  killed  four  times  as  much  mackerel 
as  last  year.  The  Claddagh  men  have  not 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  fishing  for  these 


Chairman — continued. 

mackerel.  They  fish  in  the  most  ineflScient  way 
They  go  out  in  little  hookers  when  the  herrines 
are  on  the  spawning  ground,  set  their  nets  all  m 
a  cluster,  and  only  when  the  herrings  are 
actually  spawning  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
There  is  an  objection,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the 
Claddagh  men,  to  make  anv  move  that  cannot 
be  adopted  by  the  whole  of  the  Claddagh  men 
simultaneously.  Therefore,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do  much  for  them. 

6263.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  been  much 
interfered  with  by  the  operations  of  the  trawlers 
in  Galway  Bay  ? — I  cannot  see  how  they  have. 

6264.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from 
them  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  their 
lines  by  the  trawlers? — There  have  been  any 
amount  of  complaints  from  time  immemorial,  i 
may  say,  between  these  trawlers  and  the  Clad- 
dagh fishermen  ;  but  the  matter  was  investigated 
by  my  late  colleague,  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  who 
made  a  most  elaborate  set  of  experiments  in 
Galway  Bay,  as  to  the  destruction  done  by  these 
trawlers,  a  great  many  years  ago;  but  there 
was  nothing  then  to  lead  him  to  make  a  bye-law 
against  them.  I  think  his  action  in  the  matter 
was  quite  right,  and  I  say  that  nothing  has 
happened  since  to  alter  the  case,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
limit  any  entei7)rise  like  the  Galway  trawlers. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  Claddagh 
men  ))rovided  with  better  boats,  and  fishing 
themselves  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  do. 

6265.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  the 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  tne  Claddagh 
men? — I  do  not  think  I  have.  Of  course,  rail- 
way trafiSc  and  steamboat  trafiSc  has  revolu- 
tionised the  supply  of  fish  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  it  is  possible  that  their  market  long  ago  may 
have  been  better  locally  than  it  is  now,  because 
the  railway  trafiSc  has  made  a  great  change  in 
the  price  of  fish  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
supplies  from  other  places. 

6266.  Is  it  {lossible,  do  you  think,  to  make 
regulations  which  would  enable  the  Galway 
trawlers  and  the  Claddagh  fishermen  each  to 
carry  on  their  own  process  of  fishing  without 
interference  with  one  another,  and  without 
giving  rise  to  these  quarrels  that  so  frequently 
take  place  between  them  ? — Several  lines  have 
been  suggested  that  might  be  drawn  across  the 
bay,  and  prohibiting  the  trawlers  coming  inside 
those  lines.  It  is  possible  that  some  limitation 
upon  the  trnvilers  might  be  of  some  benefit  to 
the  Claddagh  men.  I  think  the  thing  is  con- 
ceivable. 

6267.  I  suppose  vou  would  agree  with  the  pro- 
position that  one  of  the  great  diflScuIties  we  have 
to  deal  with  generally  with  regard  to  fisheries  is 
to  enable  the  different  classes  of  fishermen  to 
carry  on  their  work  without  interfering  with  one 
another? — Yes;  and  that  has  guided  ua  in 
making  our  bye-laws  with  regard  to  the  sea 
fisheries  all  round  the  coast,  more  than  anything 
else.  The  reason  we  put  the  steam  trawlers  out 
of  Clew  Bay  was  because  they  interfered  with 
the  local  men  carrying  on  the  industry  which 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  with 
long  lines.  It  seemed  to  be  a  pity  to  stop  the 
enormous  supply  of  food  which  was  being  caught 
within  that  bay  by  these  steam  trawlers  for  the 
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sake  of  a  comparatively  very  small  fishing,  but 
we  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  that  these  poor 
fishermen  living  round  the  bay  were  dependent 
upon  the  bay  for  their  livelihood,  whereas  the 
steam  trawlers  could  go  elsewhere.  That  has 
actuated  us  in  making  a  great  manv  of  the  bye- 
laws.  But  here  it  is  a  question  of  fishermen  all 
from  the  same  place.  The  men  on  board  these 
Gal  way  trawlers  are  half  of  them  Claddagh  men, 
and  men  from  the  very  same  town,  and  we  have 
had  the  thing  threshed  out  so  often,  that  we  do 
not  see  our  way  to  iymg  up  one  man's  hands,  and 
letting  the  other  man's  hand  be  free. 

6268.  Are  there  any  particular  points  upon 
which  you  can  speak  with  regard  to  further 
knowledge  in  connection  with  the  Irish  fisheries  ? 
— Yes.  There  are  several  points  where  further 
scientific  observation  and  investigation  would  be 
very  important.  One  is  with  regard  to  mackerel. 
The  mackerel  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
fishing. 

6269.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  scien- 
tific investigation  ? — First,  as  regards  mackerel, 
before  we  make  any  restrictive  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  protection  of  mackerel,  we  must 
know  whether  we  are  dealing  with  one  species  of 
mackerel  on  the  Irish  coast,  or  two,  and  that  is  a 
question  which  I  think  ought  to  be  settled  defi- 
nitely, and  that  can  only  be  settled  by  continued 
scientific  investigation  over  12  months,  at  all 
events. 

6270.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to 
speak  about  ? — That  is  the  chief  one.  We  have 
investigated,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  migration  of 
fiat  fish,  plaice,  sole^  and  turbot;  I  think  we  have 

1)roved  definitely  that  the  migration  is  of  a  very 
imited  character,  and  that  these  fish  do  not  go  out 
into  the  great  depths  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  question 
whether  certain  fisheries  might  not  pay  if  they 
were  tried,  and  I  have  asked  some  of  the  owners 
of  the  steam  trawlers  to  try  the  deeper  grounds 
off  the  Irish  coast,  and  let  the  inshore  grounds 
alone,  that  is  down  to  200  fathoms.  I  have  been 
trawling  myself  out  to  750  fathoms  off  the  Irish 
coast,  and  we  get  fish  all  the  way  out.  We  get 
fish  in  large  takes  at  500  fathoms,  but  a  different 
class  of  fisn  from  those  that  are  generally  sup- 
plied to  the  market. 

6271.  I  rather  gather  from  the  general  drift- of 
your  evidence  that  you  are  personally  against 
placing  restrictions  on  the  fishing  ? — Distincfly  so. 

6272.  Do  you  think,  so  far  ^  as  possible,  the 
fisheiTien  should  be  allowed  each  to  follow  out 
his  own  method  of  fishing  as  freely  as  possible  ? 
— I  think  so. 

6273.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  any 
restriction  on  the  sale  and  landing  of  immature 
fish  ? — At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  burning 
question  on  that  subject,  and  we  have  reported  to 
Government  upon  it 

6274.  Upon  what  particular  fish  is  that? — 
With  reganl  to  the  mackerel  and  herring  fishing 
on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland. 

6275.  But  not  with  regard  to  any  of  the  flat 
fish  ?-  -No,  not  to  any  of  the  flat  fish.  I  do  not 
see  any  destruction  of  flat  fish  going  on  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  le^Iate  about  it.  There  ia 
one  thing,  however,  which  should  be  considered, 
if  any  legislation  was  adopted  with  regard  to  flat 
fish,  that  is,  the  relative  destruction  of  small  fish 
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by  the  otter  trawl  and  the  beam  trawl.  Now  on 
the  Irish  coast  we  have  a  number  of  boats  fishing 
with  the  otter  trawl,  and  they  cannot  kill  smaU 
unmarketable  fish  at  all  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  beam  trawl,  because  an  otter  trawl  cannot 
fish  for  an  unlimited  period.  It  must  be  hauled 
up  in  about  an  hour,  otherwise  the  two  ends 
will  close  together,  and  it  at  once  ceases  to  fish. 
Whereas  the  beam  trawl  is  left  down  for  six 
hours,  and  can  take  up  a  great  load  of  fish  which 
are  to  a  great  extent  dead  when  they  come  up. 
The  otter  trawl  is  used  Isrgelv  on  the  south  and 
north  coasts  of  Ireland.  Within  the  last  week  I 
saw  eight  boats  trawling  with  the  otter  trawl. 
Some  of  the  boats  that  engage  in  the  mackerel 
fishing  in  the  spring  take  to  pole  and  otter  trawl- 
ing in  the  summer,  and  thereby  manage  to  make 
a  livelihood,  but  to  abolish  or  to  make  any  law 
which  would  abolish  trawling  in  territorial  waters 
off  the  Irish  coast  would  -  be  to  abolish  the 
industry  altogether,  and  check  local  enterprise. 

6276.  Have  you  any  suggestions  at  all  to  make 
with  regard  to  legislation,  which  you  think  might 
be  useful  ? — I  have  not  in  the  face  of  this,  that 
we  have  powers  already,  as  fishery  inspectors,  to 
make  bye-laws  where  we  see  there  is  reason  to 
interfere,  in  the  territorial  waters. 

6277.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Committee? — 1  have  a  few 
figures  which  I  have  put  down  here.  Since  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  was  started,  we  have 
been  trying  to  develop  the  fishing  on  various 
parf  8  of  the  coast  where  it  had  not  been  profitably 
worked  before,  and  with  regard  to  the  mackerel 
fishing  off  Qalway  Bay,  where  the  spring  mackerel 
had  not  been  fished  before.  We  got  in  1892  284,18a 
mackerel,  and  sent  them  across  to  England,  and 
this  year,  1893,  we  have  killed  537,387.  Besides 
that,  an  English  firm  started  this  year,  at  the- 
Aran  Islands  alongside  us,  and  they  sent  away 
about  twice  as  much  as  we  did,  so  that  a  large 
mackerel  fishing  has  been  started  off  Galway 
Bay  within  the  last  two  years.  The  amount  of 
money  that  was  actually  paid -to  the  fishermen  for 
thefish  in  those  two  years  was5,41tj/.  Then  besides 
that,  we  have  opened  curing  stations  at  a  number 
of  places  on  the  west  coast,  and  have  been  able 
to  cure  cod  and  ling  very  successfully,  both  as 
regards  numbers,  the  amount  of  money  we  pay 
to  the  fishermen  and  the  sales  for  the  6sh  after- 
wards. 

[  The  Table  was  handed  in  and  is  as  follows :^^'] 
Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland. 


Quantity  of  Pish  caught  at  the  Board's 

Stations. 

EindM  of  Fish. 

Naaiber       Number 
in                 in 

Total 
Number. 

Money  paid 
to 

1S92.     .      1S93. 

Fishermen. 

Mackerel 

1 
2S4,180        637,3S7 

821.567 

£. 
6,416 

Cod 

68,617 

68,617 

992 

Llfig       -        - 

80,480 

80,480 

719 

Saithe     - 

- 

12,833 

12,383 

95 

Herrings 

87,360 

24,600 

61,960 

61 

Haddock 

9,929            7,020 

16,049 

71 

Whitings 

29,683 

29,«S3 

88 

Mlacellaneoas. 

1            86 

85 

Totals    -    - 

861,092 

680,472 

1,041,564 

7,892 

004 
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Commander  Bethell. 

6278.  It  is  paying,  is  it? — It  is  paying  for 
those  who  go  in  for  it  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale.  That,  of  course,  leads  me  to  think  that 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
Irish  fishing  is  to  organise  the  dispatch.  When 
the  dispatch  is  organised  the  men  would  very 
60on  catch  the  fish.  The  railways  which  have 
been  made  are,  of  course,  very  beneficial,  and  if 
more  of  them  were  made  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  possible  for  the  indui^try. 

Mr.  Pinkerton, 

6279.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Manx 
men  complained  of  the  trawling  disturbing  the 
spawning  ground  of  the  herrings,  do  you  agree 
with  that  opinion  yourself? — I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  say  whether  that  is  a  true 
Bill  or  not. 

6280.  Off  the  County  Down  coast  at  Ardglass 
and  Kilkeel,  I  suppose  there  is  no  falling  off  in 
the  catch  of  fish,  is  there  ? — The  fishermen  com- 
plain of  a  falling  off  of  herrings  there. 

6281.  Can  you  attribute  that  to  any  cause,  or 
do  you  not  understand  why  these  shoals  migrate 
from  one  district  to  another  ? — I  am  afraid  not 

6282.  Do  you  know  the  district  round  Lough 
Foyle?— Yes. 

6283.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  the 
killing  of  the  codlings  there,  and  the  great 
quantities  of  immature  codfish  caught  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  have  not  seen  it 
going  on. 

6284.  One  of  the  reasons  jrou  give  for  the 
falling  off  in  the  mackerel  fishmg  on  the  south 
coast  IS  the  autumn  fishing,  is  it  not? — I  have 
only  thrown  that  out  as  a  suggestion. 

6285.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  close  season 
during  the  autumn,  and  stopping  all  fishing 
during  the  autumn  season? — ^1  would  not,  be^ 
cause  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  the  people,  and  unless  we  are  certain  upon 
the  pomt,  I  think  we  should  not  interfere. 
Without  the  scientific  investigation  I  referred  to 
-l)efore,  I  think,  we  should  vaSke  no  attempts  at 
legislation  as  to  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
filing.  We  must  be  certain  we  are  dealing 
^ith  the  one  bpecies  of  fish,  and  we  do  not  know 
:that  at  present. 

6286.  You  mention  the  fact  that  the  fishermen 
were  in  the  habit  of  letting  out  the  small 
mackerel  from  their  nets? — That  was  only  an 
instance.. 

6287.  Evidence  has  been  given  to  the  effect 
that  mackerel  were  such  delicate  fishes  that  if 
they  touched  the  net  they  were  sure  to  be  killed  ? 
— Yes,  if  they  touched  a  drift  net,  but  if  they 
-were  inclosed  in  a  seine  it  would  be  a  different 
thin^.  If  the  men  see  they  have  a  lot  of  small 
mackerel  and  open  the  net  they  go  away 
untouched.  Mackerel  striking  against  a  drift  net 
might  be  killed. 

6288.  You  explained  the  nature  of  the  grounds 
off  the  County  Down  coast  as  being  rough,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  trawling  there  to  injure 
the  spawning  beds,  did  you  not  ? — Not  where  I 
saw  the  fish  spawning. 

6289.  And  you  also  said  off  the  Isle  of  Man 
the  ground  was  somewhat  of  the  same  character? 
—  Yes. 

6290.  Can  you   describe   the   nature   of  the 


Mr.  Pinkerton — continued. 

ground  in  Galway  Bay  ? — Yes ;  Galway  Bay  is 
inclosed  by  the  Aran  Islands,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  patch  of  rough  ground  inside  the 
Aran  Isles  the  whole  of  it  is  sand. 

6291.  Is  it  a  favourite  spawning  ground  for  a 
great  number  of  fish? — 1  think  the  herrings 
spawn  off  the  Island  Eddy,  and  at  Black  Rock 
on  rough  ground  where  the  trawlers  cannot  go. 
The  place  where  I  see  herring  boats  fishing  for 
herring  in  the  autumn  when  the  herrings  are 
actually  spawning  is  near  the  Black  Rock,  which 
is  very  rough  ground,  and  it  is  there  the  herrings 
spawn. 

6292.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  of  the 
population  of  the  Claddagh  to  different  causes 
than  the  trawling  in  the  bay  ? — 1  think  so. 

6293.  But,  of  course,  you  are  well  aware  that 
the  fishermen  get  a  very  much  better  price  for 
their  fish  now  than  they  did  in  the  days  when 
the  Claddagh  was  a  prosperous  fishing  com- 
munity, are  you  not  ? — They  get  a  good  price 
for  their  herrings  when  the  amount  caught  is 
limited. 

6294.  I  suppose  three  times  as  much  as  when 
the  Claddagh  was  a  prosperous  community  ? — 
Yes. 

6295.  Then  how  can  you  account  for  the 
industry  falling  through  when  the  men  are 
getting  three  times  the  price  for  the  fish  if  there 
is  not  some  other  cause  at  work ;  I  quite  agree 
with  you,  and  do  not  wish  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  but  I  wish  to  see  if  both  these  industries 
cannot  work  together ;  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  extendina:  the  territorial  limit? — That  is, 
exclude  trawlers  from  Galway  Bay  ? 

6296.  Yes  ?— That  might  be  an  advantage.  It 
has  been  before  us  ever  so  often,  whether  we 
would  do  it  or  not.  It  has  been  gone  into  very 
very  carefully  by  my  predecessors,  and  we  have  an 
enormous  pile  of  evidence  in  the  ofiSce  about  it, 
and  various  lines  have  been  suggested  for  closing 
the  bay,  but  very  often  the  lines  which  we  think 
might  be  possible,  the  Claddagh  men  consider 
insufficient.  At  the  same  time,  I  see  the  Clad- 
dagh men  fishing  myself  with  lines  near  the 
Aran  Islands,  where  the  best  fish  is  to  be  had. 
They  fish  there  for  gurnet  all  round  the  whole 
bay.  They  are  not  interfered  with  by  the 
trawlers  at  all.  They  get  1/.  a  hundred  for  their 
gurnet  up  in  Galway,  they  are  able  to  fish  for 
uieir  herrings  on  the  ground  which  they  like,  and 
there  is  a  bye-law  in  existence  to  protect  them ; 
while  herring  fishing  is  going  on  a  trawler  must 
not  come  within  three  miles  of  them.  Those 
laws  are  all  in  existence  for  the  protection  of 
the  Claddagh  men. 

6297.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  trawlers  disturbing  lines  and  nets  ? 
— ^ot  much  in  Galway  Bay.  Of  course  there 
have  been  one  or  two  instances  of  it,  perhaps  one  in 
12  months,  and  we  hear  of  it  if  anything  of  the 
sort  occurs,  very  soon. 

6298.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  proposal  to 
close  the  inner  bay  against  all  trawlers,  steam 
and  sail? — I  think  it  would  be  crushing  one 
industry.  Outside  the  Aran  Islands  it  is  too 
rough  for  the  sailing  trawlers  to  go  and  trawl 
habitually.  Furthermore,  the  fish  come  in  from 
outside  the  Aran  Islands,  and  are  in  the  bay  for 
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Mr.  Finkertan — continued, 
more  than  half  the  year,  and  are  not  to  be  caught 
outside  the  Aran  Islands  then.  The  fishing 
season  outside  the  Aran  Islands  is  in  the  Spring, 
after  which  the  fish  leave  outside  and  come  in. 
There  are  no  fish  during  the  summer  months  out- 
side worth  trawling  for,  and  these  boats  would  be 
laid  up  just  in  the  time  of  year  when  the  weather 
is  fine  enough  for  them  to  fish,  I  think  any 
limitation  upon  the  trawlers  at  the  present 
moment  in  Galway  Bay  would  be  to  crush  them, 
and  wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

6299.  The  extension  of  the  territorial  limit 
would  not  have  that  effect,  would  it  ? — If  you 
put  them  outside  the  Arran  Islands  that  kills 
them.  If  you  put  them  half  way  out  to  the 
Arran  Islands  you  may  do  the  Claddagh  men 
some  small  advantage,  Imt  you  would  do  the 
others  a  great  deal  of  disadvantage.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  line  from  the  Black  Bock  across 
to  Ballyvaughan  would  be  of  use. 

6300.  You  say  you  have  established  curing 
stations  along  the  West  Coast,  will  you  kindly 
mention  the  places  ? — Beginning  at  the  north  at 
Downing  Bay,  in  Sheep  Haven  and  Tory  Island, 
Inishcoo  in  the  Roses,  Inishmain,  Malin  Beg, 
Teelin  and  a  place  called  Cladnageragh.     Then 

foing   south  from   that,   Inishbofin   and    Slyue 
lead.     That  is  the  lot. 

6301.  Do  you  know  Barna  ? — Yes. 

6302.  Do  you  know  that  nice  little  fishing 
harbour  there  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

6303.  How  do  you  account  for  the  entire  failure 
of  that  as  a  fishing  ground ;  it  must  have  entailed 
a  considerable  expense  on  the  Government  to 
construct  that  harbour,  must  it  not  ? — Yes.  My 
experience,  of  course,  of  Galway  Bay,  is  only  for 
four  years. 

6304.  I  thought  possibly  you  have  visited  this 
place  ? — I  have. 

6305.  There  is  not  a  single  fishing  boat  there, 
is  there  ? — Except  a  couple  qf  hookers  that  have 
gone  to  rot  and  some  curaghs. 

6306.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  imma- 
ture fish ,  you  do  not  consider,  I  understand,  that 
Ireland  has  very  much  to  do  with  it,  do  you  ? — I 
do  not. 

6307.  With  regard  to  improving  the  methods 
of  despatching  fish  to  market,  what  would  you 
suggest  ? — On  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  the  best 
despatch  can  be  provided  by  railways  because  the 
distance  round  by  the  north  coast  or  south  coast 
is  so  very  long  that  it  pays  better  to  send  the  stuff 
by  rail. 

6308.  How  do  you  send  your  fish  from  the 
Arran  Islands  ? — We  send  our  fish  to  Galway  by 
steamer,  and  then  a  special  train  from  the  quay 
at  Galway  to  the  North  Wall,  where  it  is  put  on 
board  the  steamer  and  sent  across  to  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  all  those  places. 

6309.  Do  the  Midland  Kailway  supply  you 
with  sufficient  accommodation  in  that  respect  ? — 
Ample ;  and  the  Midland  Company  are  most 
helpful  and  obliging  in  every  possible  way.  The 
English  firm  or  syndicate  whicn  came  and  worked 
at  Arran  this  year,  said  they  never  got  any  better 
accommodation  from  any  railway  company. 
There  were  two  steamers  left  Arran  every  day 
this  year  during  the  fishing  with  fish  for  Galway. 

6310.  Are  those  curing  stations  you  mentioned 
self-supporting  at  the  present  time,  or  dependent 

'  upon  Government  help  ? — Some  of  them  are  quite 
0.93. 


Mr.  Pinkerton — continued. 

self-supporting.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  not 
self-supporting  yet,  but  we  hope  they  may  be, 
and  if  we  cannot  make  them  self-supporting  we 
must  give  them  up. 


6311. 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 
I   notice  you    have    prohibited    steam 


trawling,  though  you  have  not]  prohibited  sailing 
trawling ;  is  that  because  steam  trawling  does  so 
much  more  harm  ? — It  is  much  more  destructive 
to  the  fish.  In  some  cases  all  trawling  has  been 
prohibited. 

6312.  And  I  suppose  the  steam  trawlers  are 
most  of  them  foreign  craft  so  to  speak  ;  there  are 
very  few  steam  trawlers  belonging  to  Irish 
owners,  are  there  ? — Very  few. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6313.  Are  there  bye-laws  against  trawling  on 
many  parts  of  the  Irish  coast  ? — There  are. 

6314.  Most  of  it?— There  are  a  number  of 
bays  that  are  prohibited.  Some  are  prohibited 
from  all  trawling,  some  against  steam  trawling 
only. 

Mr.  Robert  Price. 

6315.  Do  you  mean  that  steam  trawling  is  more 
destructive  because  it  simplv  catches  more  fish, 
or  because  it  does  harm  in  other  ways? — Well,  it 
catches  more  fish. 

6316.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
hatcheries ? — We  have  not.  When  we  were  in- 
vestigating the  fishing  grounds  off  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  Mr.  Holt  was  my  companion  on  board 
as  naturalist. 

6317.  Mr.  Holt  from  Grimsby,  you  mean? — 
Yes ;  before  he  went  to  Grimsby  he  was  with  me 
for  two  years,  and  we  had  a  small  hatchery  on 
board,  and  we  hatched  out  most  of  the  food  finh 
on  board  our  steamer  during  that  time.  I  have 
seen  all  the  young  fish  hatched  out,  but  we  have 
not  hatched  with  the  view  to  replenishing  tha 
sea. 

6318.  Do  you  think  thatprocessisofatfy  value- 
for  that  purpose  ? — Hatcheries  on  a  large  scale  ? 

6319.  Yes?— I  think  they  would  have  to  be 
on  a  very  large  scale  to  make  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  supply  of  the  sea. 

6320.  Are  there  any  suitable  places  in  Ireland 
for  rearing  the  fish  as  well  as  hatching  them  ? — 
There  are  places  no  doubt  where  sole  and  valu-^ 
able  fish  of  that  sort  might  be  reared,  and  if  any 
hatching  is  to  be  done  I  think  it  would  be  only^ 
with  regard  to  such  valuable  fish  as  sole  and 
turbot,  that  there  would  be  any  chance  of  its 
paying. 

Commander  Bethell. 

6321.  I  understand  that  you  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  any  legislation  is  required  at  all  as 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the 
fishing  industry  ? — At  the  present  moment  we 
have  reported  to  Government  with  regard  to  a 
small  bit  of  legislation  which  we  did  think  was 
necessary,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  it  out, 
and  there  are  qualifications  which  would  have  to 
be  considered,  most  difficult  to  adapt  to  any  Act 
of  Parliament  that  might  be  planned.  With  the 
exception  of  that  I  really  do  not  see  where  Par- 
liament can  interfere  where  we  have  not  already 
the  power  to  make  a  bye-law,  and  if  we  saw  a 
reason  for  it  strongly  we  would  make  the  bye- 
law  as  we  have  done  in  a  great  many  oases. 

P  P  6322^1  , 
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Commander  Bethell — continued. 

6322.  I  remark  that  you  say  that  the  Irish 
Fishery  Board  has  made  bye-laws  to  protect 
fishermen  in  special  localities  ? — Yes. 

6323.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Fishery 
Board,  is  it.  I  mean  to  say  if  there  is  a  bay  or 
a  portion  of  the  coast  which,  long-shore  Hshermen 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  a  considerable 
time,  then  the  Irish  Board  would  interfere  to 
prevent  large  boats  coming  from  a  distance  to 
work  that  fishing  g;round,  and,  so  to  speak,  rob 
the  shore  men  of  tntsir  livelihood  ? — Not  merely 
from  that  point  of  view,  unless  we  thought  at  the 
same  time  that  the  new  kind  of  fishing  was  car- 
ried on  on  such  a  scale  as  to  deplete  the  bay  offish. 

6324.  Just  so.  If  the  outsiders  come  in  in 
auch  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  livelihood  of  the 
people  who  are  living  there^  then  the  Irish 
Fishery  Board's  policy  is  to  exercise  its  powers 
to  prevent  them,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  we  thought 
that  the  new  fishing  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  endanger  the  fish  supply  not  only  for  the  local 
fishermen  but  for  the  general  public. 


Commander  Bethell — continued. 

6325.  But  is  it  the  policy  of  the  board  to  pro- 
tect the  local  fishermen  against  outsiders  ? — No, 
we  consider  the  two  things  always.  "W  e  consider 
the  area,  we  consider  if  the  new  fishing  is  of 
such  a  character  as  likely  to  deplete  the  bay,  and 
we  consider  how  far  the  new  fishing  is  interfering 
with  the  local  fisherman,  who  is  dependent  on 
that  bay  for  his  daily  bread. 

6326.  Have  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  a  power 
to  keep  out  other  fishermen  solely  on  account  of 
protecting  shore  fishermen  ?  —  We  have  the 
power  to  make  a  bye-law  on  those  lines  if  we 
choose,  and  the  Privy  Council  might  ratify  it  or 
they  might  not,  but  we  are  very  careful  when  we 
legislate  against  one  class  of  fishermen  not  to 
apportion  the  fish  between  one  class  of  fishermen 
and  another,  but  to  protect  the  fish  of  the  bays 
from  being  destroyed. 

Commander  Bethell.']  I  should  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Berrington,  who  is  in  the  room,  a 
question  upon  this  point. 


Mr.  Abthub  Davies  Berrington,  re-called ;  and  further  Exammed. 


Commander  Bethell. 

6327.  Did  you  hear  the  question  I  put  to  the 
witness,  Mr.  Berrington  ? — I  did. 

6328.  It  seems  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  have 
the  power  to  exclude  the  outside  fishermen  from 
intruding  upon  the  grounds,  say  of  shore  fisher- 
jnen  ;  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  the  English 


Commander  Bethell — continued. 

Fishery  Boards  also  have  that  power  ? — No, 
they  have  not  that  power  except  where  a 
stranger  may  use  a  difi^erent  instrument. 

6329.  That  is  all,  is  it?— Yes. 

6330.  They  have  no  power  of  exclusion,  have 
they  ? — No,  not  to  exclude  them  as  persons. 


Mr.  William  Spotswood  Gbeen,  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Witness.]  I  HAVE  been  very  careful  in 
.raying  that  we  do  not  act  upon  the  principle 
of  legislating  for  one  class  of  fishermen 
against  another,  but  we  take  into  consider- 
ation whether  the  new  class  of  fishing  is 
likely  to  deplete  the  bays.  We  take  the 
4;wo  things  into  consideration,  and  probably 
that  is  one  of  the  causes  that  has  hindered 
us  from  acting  with  regard  to  these  Claddagh 
£shermen.  We  do  not  consider  that  the 
«ix,  or  seven,  or  eight  trawlers  that  are 
trawling  Galway  Bay  are  in  the  smallest 
degree  endangering  the  supply  of  fish  in 
the  Bay. 

Commander  Bethell. 

6331.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two  with  reference  to  harbours;  I  gather  from 
jour  evidence  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
4ire  many  natural  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  very  suitable  for  fishing  purposes,  are 
jou  not  ? — Yes. 

6332.  You  do  not  consider,  do  you,  that  there 
is  any  real  or  urgent  necessity  for  expending 
large  sums  of  money  in  making  harbours  and 
piers  and  that  sort  of  thing? — I  think  that 
money  may  be  expended  in  providing  piers  for 
the  landing  of  fidi,  but  the  most  useful  way 
would  be  to  spend  it  in  providing  means  of 
communication  with  the  existing  harbours. 


Commander  Bethell — continued. 

6333.  That  is  to  say  the  harbouins  would  be  a 
luxury  rather  than  a  necessity  ? — Yes  ;  until  the 
means  of  communication  with  these  harbours  is 
established. 

6334.  It  is  not  the  most  desirable  thing,  is  it, 
at  present? — No ;  the  communication  is  the  most 
desirable  thing. 

6335.  With  reference  to  the  curing-stations, 
of  which  you  were  speaking,  how  is  the  com- 
munication to  be  carried  on  with  them ;  I  sup- 

Sose  you  communicate  with  Tory  Island  by  sea, 
o  you  not? — The  fact  of  curing  the  fish  gets 
over  the  difficulty  of  despatch,  because  we  do  not 
require  quick  despatch ;  for  that  we  can  take  our 
time. 

6336.  Is  it  done  by  special  steamers? — There 
are  steamers  which  pass  Tory  Island,  and  can 
call  there  and  land,  and  take  away  stuff  by 
special  arrangement.  There  are  certain  places 
where  more  harbour  accommodation  seems  to  be 
necessary.  At  the  Arran  Islands,  for  instance, 
the  boats  that  assemble  there  now  for  the 
mackerel  fishing,  for  the  last  two  years,  have  no 
shelter ;  they  cannot  all  gel  behind  the  pier  that  is 
there,  and  there  are  numbers  of  cases  where 
fishing  is  being  carried  on  under  adverse  circum- 
stances for  want  of  some  small  accommodation, 
but  if  any  large  sums  of  money  were  being 
expended   they  would   produce  a  much  better 
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\^Conimned. 


Commander  fie^^//— continued. 

effect  by  being  expended  upon  railway  com- 
munication than  upon  anytning  else  that  I 
know  of. 

6337.  Does   the   Congested  Districts   Board 

five  any  assistance  to  people  in  the  matter  of 
oats? — Oh,  yes.  And  the  Irish  Fishery  Board 
has  for  a  great  number  of  years,  for  about  40 
years,  been  making  loans  to  fishermen;  more 
than  half  the  boats  on  the  Irish  coast  have  been 
purchased  by  loans  from  the  Fishery  Board. 
With  regard  to  the  Congested  Districts  the 
loans  that  were  administered  by  the  Fishery 
Board  have  been  transferred  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

6338.  You  said  in  your  evidence,  I  think, 
that  on  the  north-east  coast  the  boats  were  not 
so  numerous  as  formerly,  because  they  got  worn 
out  and  were  not  being  replaced  ? — x  es. 

6339.  Have  the  people  no  means  of  replacing 
them  on  such  a  system? — I  think  the  fishing 
having  fallen  off,  the  men  did  not  feel  that  they 
could  look  forward  to  paying  the  instalments, 
and  so  they  have  not  gone  in  for  the  loan. 

6340.  That  is  at  the  part  where  you  say  the 
fishing  has  fallen  off,  I  suppose  ?-— i  es.  There 
are  some  places  up  near  Belfast  Lough  where 
the  fishing  has  advanced,  and  where  new  fishing- 
boats  have  been  built. 

6341.  Taking  a  general  view  of  Irish  fishing 
during  the  last  10  years,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
upon  the  whole  it  has  improved,  or  that  it  has 
depreciated.  Can  you  ^ive  us  any  Opinion  upon 
that  ? — The  statistics  snow  that  there  has  been 
very  little  change. 

6342.  And  not  much  change  in  the  method  of 
fishing,  has  there? — Not  much;  except  in  the 
advance  of  the  mackerel  fishing  in  the  spring 
round  the  west  of  Ireland,  furtner  than  it  used 
to  be. 

6343.  You  said  it  was  necessary  to  make 
investigations  for  a  year  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  mackerel,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
there  are  two  species  of  mackerel  ? — Yes,  pro- 
bably. 

6344.  Are  there  any  indications  that  there  are 
more  than  one  species  of  mackerel  that  inhabit 
the  Irish  Sea? — Yes.  The  movements  of  the 
mackerel,  the  life  history  of  the  mackerel,  has 


Commander  Betkell — continued. 

not  been  worked  out  completely.  The  big  spring 
mackerel  which  come  in  and  which  are  so 
valuable,  come  in  about  the  1st  of  April  now. 
They  used  to  come  in  earlier,  about  the  17th  of 
March,  but  now  they  do  not  come  in  before  the 
1st  of  April,  and  when  they  appear  first  they 
generally  appear  close  to  the  shore,  having  come 
m  from  the  deep  sea.  Then  when  that  mackerel 
fishing  is  over,  there  are  schools  of  smaller 
mackerel  come  in  in  the  autumn ;  they  grow  to 
very  nearly  as  large  as  the  spring  mackerel  by 
about  Christmas  time,  and  they  form  a  very 
valuable  fishing.  Then  they  vanish  off  the 
coast  in  January  or  February.  Then  there  is  a 
blank  for  a  while,  and  then  the  spring  fish  come 
in  all  full  of  spawn. 

6345.  Is  there  anv  reason  to  suppose  these  are 
different  sorts  of  fish  ? — Well,  we  do  not  know 
that  they  are  the  same,  that  is  all. 

6346.  Primd  facie  they  are  the  same  fish,  are 
they  not,  under  different  conditions  ? — Yes. 

6347.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  are 
different,  have  you? — Well,  Dr.  Giinther  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  at  all 
events,  to  doubt  the  fact  of  its  all  being  one 
species,  but  with  him  it  is  only  a  suspicion. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

6348.  With  regard  to  your  power  of  making 
bye-laws,  as  I  understand,  you  have  closea 
Galway  Bay  for  a  considerable  distance  outside 
territorial  limits,  to  steam  trawlers? — No,  not 
outside  the  territorial  limits.  You  see  the  Arran 
Islands  lie  across  the  mouth  of  Galway  Bay,  and 
the  territorial  limits  would  lie  three  miles  out- 
side the  Arran  Islands. 

6349.  Have  you  any  powers  of  closing  Galway 
Bay  outside  the  three  mile  limit  against  any  kind 
of  nshing  ? — That  is  a  legal  question,  and  the  Act 
gives  us  power  to  close  certain  areas.  There  is 
in  the  Act  something  about  enclosing  '^  other 
defined  areas "  which  may  mean  outside  terri- 
torial limits,  but  we  have  not  attempted  to  define 
any  areas  outside  territorial  limits.  The  pro- 
tection of  line  fishermen  against  trawlers  in 
extra-territorial  waters  might  be  a  subject  for 
further  legislation. 
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Dr.  Clark. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Kearlev. 
Mr.  MallocK. 


Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Benshaw. 
Dr.  Tanner. 


Mr.  MABJOBIBANKS,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Freeland,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairmaru 

6350.  Have  you  been  appointed  by  your 
fellow  fishermen  of  Torry  to  give  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

6351.  Are  you  much  affected  by  the  work  of 
trawlers  in  your  district  ? — Very  much  ;  I  believe 
more  so  than  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 

,    6362.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
practice  of  trawling  as  it  is  carried  on  on  your 

f  rounds  ? — To  commence  with,  I  may  tell  you  I 
ad  no  expectation  of  being  called  to  give 
evidence  or  I  might  have  been  prepared  to  give 
figures,  but  you  know  it  is  not  a  general  thing 
for  fishermen  to  be  posted  up  with  figures;  so  1 
will  answer  any  questions  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  You  are  aware  that  trawling  is  carried 
on  indiscriminately  all  the  year  round,  including 
the  Sabbath  also.  There  is  no  respect  paid 
either  to  immature  fish  or  to  spawning  beds. 
That  being  so,  we  believe  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  almost  no  restriction  upon  trawlers 
that  there  is  such  a  decrease  in  the  white  fish  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 

6353.  Of  course  it  is  all  steam-trawling  off 
your  coast,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6354.  Do  those  trawlers  principally  work  from 
Aberdeen,  or  do  they  work  also  trom  the  south  ? 
— All  from  Aberdeeen  now.  They  have  gone  over 
the  ground  until  there  is  nothing  to  work  for,  and  of 
course  they  have  had  to  shift  their  grounds;  I  may 
say  that  a  few  months  ago  there  were  a  good  few 
fisn  got  sevon  or  eight  miles  off;  we,  small  boats, 
went  there  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the  trawlers 
found  out  there  were  a  few  fish  there,  so  they 
came  amongst  us,  and  in  a  few  days  the  grounds 
were  cleaned. 

6355.  You  fish  with  the  line  in  the  winter 
months  and  fish  for  herrings  in  the  summer 
months,  do  you  ?— Yes. 

6356.  Do  you  fish  entirely  from  Torry  ? — Yes. 

6357.  You  do  not  go  to  Aberdeen  and  Peter- 
head and  other  places  to  fish  in  the  herring 
season,  do  you? — No.  We  fish  all  the  year  round 
from  Torry,  we  land  all  our  fish  at  Aberdeen  fish 
market. 


Chairman— continued. 

6358.  What  is  the  size  of  your  boats  ?— They 
vary  from  24  feet  to  about  32  feet  on  keel. 

6359.  What  is  your  usual  crew  ? — Four  in 
the  small  boats  and  five  in  the  large  boats,  that 
is  the  line  boats. 

6360.  Trawling  has  been  forbidden  now  in 
Scotland  in  the  territorial  water,  has  it  not? — It 
has,  but  I  am  afraid  the  law  is  very  much  a  dead 
letter. 

6361.  Do  you  find  the  trawlers  come  within 
the  three-mile  limit? — Very  often;  they  have 
not  been  for  a  spell  back  because  there  has  been 
nothing  to  catch  there. 

6362.  Have  you  ever  been  on  board  a  trawler? 
— I  have  been  on  board  a  sailing  trawler,  not  a 
steam  trawler. 

6363.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
steam  trawlers  catch  off  your  coast  ?  —  They 
catch  all  sorts  of  fish ;  plaice,  haddocks,  whiting 
and  soles,  and  so  forth. 

6364.  Do  they  catch  many  small  inmature 
fish  ? — A  great  quantity. 

6365.  Have  you  seen  that  with  your  own  eye  ? 
— Not  with  my  own  eye,  but  I  have  a  cousin 
who  sailed  with  them  for  a  time,  and  he  told  me 
that  his  heart  was  sore  when  he  had  to  take  a 
shovel  and  shovel  them  overboard. 

6366.  They  do  not  land  them,  do  they  ?— No, 
they  do  not  land  them. 

6367.  I  suppose  these  trawlers  take  all  their 
fish  to  Aberdeen  to  sell,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6368.  They  do  not  land  them  at  Torry  ?— No ; 
as  a  general  rule  they  are  all  landed  at  the  Aber- 
deen fish  market. 

6369.  What  distance  to  sea  do  you  go  from 
Torry  as  a  rule  ? — As  a  general  rule  we  go  about 
10  miles;  sometimes  further;  but  taking  it  all 
through  it  would  be  from  five  to  10  mile3. 

6370.  Your  first  point  is  that  the  system  of 
trawling  is  a  very  destructive  one,  and  that  it 
kUls  the  fish,  and  your  second  point  is  that  it 
kills  a  great  quantity  of  small  fish.  *  Do  you 
think  it  has  any  effect  in  the  way  of  breaking  up 
shoals  of  fish,  and  preventing  them  coming  into 
the    ground   where    you   fish  yourselves  ? — Of 
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[  Continued, 


Chairman — continued, 

<5ourse  if  they  kill  the  small  fish  they  cannot  lie 
upon  the  ground. 

6371.  Do  you  think  that  the  trawlers  working 
outside  the  three-mile  limit  haye  any  effect  on 
the  fisheries  within  the  three-mile  limit  ? — I  do. 

8372.  In  what  manner?— Because  they  cannot 
get  in.  I  think  the  three-mile  limit  is  loo  little 
ground  to  work  upon. 

6373.  Tell  me  what  remedies  you  would  sug- 
gest to  meet  this  state  of  affairs  ? — I  would 
suggest  that  power  should  be  given  to  fishery 
district  committees  to  communicate  with  the 
Fishery  Board  to  keep  trawlers  and  line  fishermen 
too>  oft*  certain  grounds  where  large  quantities  of 
these  small  fish  lie  for  a  time. 

6374.  Would  you  advocate  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  sea? — Yes,  for  a  time,  as 
far  as  the  Committee  may  think  expedient  to  do  so. 

6375.  For  how  long  would  you  close  them  ? — 
I  would  leave  that  for  the  district  committees  ;  if 
they  were  practical  men  they  would  know  the  time. 

6376.  Do  you  mean  that  for  so  many  months  in 
the  year  you  would  have  a  clo«e  time  ? — There 
is  one  thing  I  might  mention  about  it.  ^  Haddocks 
-commence  to  spawn  about  the  1st  February,  and 
spawn  on  up  to  about  the  15th  March,  and  at  the 
spawning  season  hook-and-line  fishermen  take 
very  few  of  them,  because  they  are  in  a  sickly 
condition,  and  do  not  take  the  hook  ;  but  that  is 
the  time  the  trawlers  do  take  them,  and  I  think 
trawling  should  be  prohibited  from  the  1st 
February  to  the  15th  March.  A  hard  and  fast 
close  time  would  not  meet  the  case  of  immature 
fish,  but  from  time  to  time  as  found  necessarv. 

6377.  Would  you  also  prohibit  line  fishing 
during  that  time  ? — No ;  line  fishing  is  not  de- 
structive at  that  season,  and  would  require  to  be 
prohibited  for  the  protection  of  immature  fish  only. 

6378.  You  said  you  thought  the  three-mile 
limit  was  too  small ;  have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  any  extension  of  it  ? — My  opinion  is 
that  10  miles  is  little  enough. 

6379.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  extended  to  10 
miles? — Yes. 

6380.  That  would  require  a  convention  with 
foreign  Powere,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

6381.  But  if  it  is  already  difficult  to  enforce 
regulations  within  the  three-mile  limit,  how 
would  they  be  enforced  in  the  10-mile  limit  ? — 
You  would  have  to  have  better  sea  police  ;  in 
fact  the  system  is  inadequate  at  the  present  time 
for  protection. 

6382.  Have  you  ever  considered  whetherit  would 
be  possible  to  prohibit  trawling  altogether  ? — My 
opinion  is  that  if  trawling  be  carried  on  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  has  been  for  some  time,  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  it  will  work  its  own  cure,  both  for 
line  fishermen  and  trawlers  too.  I  can  tell  you 
this  :  when  you  sat  at  the  Boyal  Commission,  and 
I  was  examined  before  you,  to  my  knowledge 
there  were  35  trawlers  trawling  in  the  Bay  of 
Aberdeen,  and  there  is  only  one  of  these  35  now 
trawling  at  the  present  day.  They  have  nothing 
but  large  steamboats,  and  I  think  it  is  about 
nine  months  ago  they  fell  in  with  a  bank  about 
200  miles  east  of  Aberdeen,  where  they  got 
plenty  of  haddocks ;  in  fact  they  had  200  boxes, 
6nd  more,  for  a  week's  work :  and  one  trawl- 
owner  told  me,  **  We  have  found  a  remedy  to 
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protect  the  line  fishermen."  I  said,  "  What  is 
that "  ?  He  said,  "  We  are  going  far  out  to  sea 
for  fish,  and  shall  not  disturb  you  " ;  and  I  said, 
*^  Do  you  not  think,  even  as  far  as  200  miles  oft*, 
you  vnll  make  the  fish  scarce  as  well  as  inshore. 
It  may  take  a  long  time  to  do  it,  but  it  will  be 
done  all  the  same."  Well,  it  only  lasted  for  a 
little  over  three  weeks,  and  the  game  was  played 
out.  Their  next  move  was  to  go  to  Faro,  and 
they  have  now  extended  to  Iceland ;  I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  go  to  next. 

6383.  At  any  rate,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
interfere  less  with  you  now  ;  they  go  those  long 
distances,  do  they  not? — No,  they  do  not  inter- 
fere ;  but  if,  as  I  say,  the  fish  be  taken  and  de- 
stroyed off"  the  shore  they  cannot  get  to  the  in- 
shore. 

6384.  I  suppose  you  have  no  steam  liners  at 
Torry,  have  you  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  Torry  fishermen  who  go  out  in  steam 
liners,  but  I  may  say  I  could  not  give  very  much 
information  as  to  that,  because  it  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  they  only  resorted  to  them  when 
they  found  the  other  liners  were  a  failure.  It 
being  in  its  infancy,  I  could  scarcely  give  much 
evidence  upon  it 

6385.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  these  steam 
liners  get  good  catches? — Sometimes  ;  some  men 
have  done  very  well  with  them,  and  some  have 
done  nothing. 

6386.  How  many  steam  liners  have  you  got  at 
Torry? — There  are  none  in  Torry;  but  they  are  lent 
by  the  owners,  and  the  men  simply  go  in  them. 

6387.  Are  there  three  or  four  who  fish  from 
Torry,  or  how  many  ? — There  are  a  dozen  I  be- 
lieve. I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  exact  number, 
but  there  are  about  a  dozen. 

6388.  Have  they  had  pretty  good  catches  ?  — 
Some  have,  and  some  have  not. 

6389.  Have  they  done  better  than  your  own 
sailing  boats? — Certainly,  they  must  do  that, 
because  they  can  haul  the  lines  in  any  sort  of 
tide,  which  an  ordinary  boat  cannot  do. 

6390.  You  have  found  fault  with  the  way  in 
which  the  regulations  are  enforced  now  at  sea, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

639 J.  Do  you  not  think  the  regulations  are 
sufficiently  enforced  ? — No. 

6392.  Do  you  think  that  the  sea  police  are  satis- 
factory ? — No  ;  and  another  thing,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  strict  enough  in  the  penalties.  If  caught 
in  closed  waters  their  catches  and  gear  should  be 
forfeited.  They  simply  encourage  the  men  to  fish 
by  not  inflicting  sufficient  fines.  If  the  men  get  50/. 
of  fish  for  one  night's  dragging  inside  the  three- 
mile  limit  they  can  easily  pay  a  20/.  fine. 

6393.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  ?  — 
Swifter  boats,  and  more  of  them. 

6394.  Do  you  not  think,  when  Scotland  gets 
District  Fisheries  Committees,  each  District 
Fishery  Committee  might  institute  a  police  of  it« 
own  ?— I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  I  bebeve  it 
would  go  a  long  way  to  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 

6395.  Do  you  not  think  these  local  bodies  would 
be  more  able  to  enforce  regulations  in  their  own  dis- 
trict than  any  central  authority  could  do  ?— I  could 
not  say  that.  Possibly  the  management  might  be 
better. 

6396.  Do  you  feel  any  great  want  of  harbour 
P  P  3  accommodation? 
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Chairman — continued, 
accommodation? — No;  not  about  Aberdeen, but 
I  know  that  it  is  greatly  felt  along  the  coast ;  for 
instance,  at  the  sereral  fishing  villages  along  the 
coast  they  cannot  use  large  enough  Doats  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  stormy 
weather,  because  they  cannot  get  into  the  har- 
bours. 

6397.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  improved 
harbour  accommodation  would  be  to  enable  the 
fisherman  to  use  larger  boats,  and  work  more 
effectively  at  a  greater  distance  ? — Yes. 

6398.  Have  you  noticed  in  any  special  places 
within  your  own  observation  large  quantities  of 
small  fish  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

6399.  Where,  particularly  ? — I  may  say  as  far 
as  the  small  boats  are  concerned,  if  the  restriction 
was  put  upon  the  10-mile  limit  that  would  nearly 
cover  the  whole.  Of  course,  they  would  do 
damage  outside  that,  but  that  is  about  the 
distance  they  go,  and  it  would  help  a  good  deal 
if  there  was  a  restriction  made  of  10  miles. 

6400.  Do  you  see  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
catches  of  fish  since  you  were  a  young  man  ^oing 
to  sea? — Yes;  we  have  had  bitter  experience 
since  you  sat  on  the  Royal  Commission.  1  may 
say  since  the  month  of  September  1892  until 
the  present  moment  there  is  not  a  fisherman 
going  to  the  fishing  with  hook  and  line  that  is  fit 
to  make  a  living  if  he  has  nothing  else  to 
depend  upon ;  the  fish  have  fallen  off  so  very 
greatly. 

6401.  That  is  principally,  I  suppose,  as  to 
haddock  and  whiting? — Yes, 

6402.  You  do  not  speak  with  regard  to  flat 
fish? — No,  I  do  not  speak  much  about  them, 
though  there  is  a  great  felling  off  in  them. 

6403.  But  still,  that  does  not  affect  you,  per- 
sonally, does  it? — We  used  to  fish  for  flat  fish  in 
the  months  of  February  and  March  inshore,  and 
we  used  to  get  great  quantities  of  them. 

6404.  What  with  ?— With  the  lug  worm.  We 
used  to  get  great  quantities,  but  we  have 
tried  this  past  year  and  we  could  scarcely  get 
one  at  all. 

6405.  Do  you  attribute  that  entirely  to  the 
work  of  the  trawlers  ?— My  opinion  is  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  blame.  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6406.  The  great  increase  in  the  trawling  has 
been  since  the  Trawling  Commission,  has  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

6407.  There  are  20  or  30  trawlers  now  for 
everyone  that  there  was  before ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

I  think  there  were  about  30  or  35  at  the  time 

of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  now  I  think  there 
are  147. 

6408.  Do  you  find  jrour  fishing  has  continually 
gone  down  as  trawling  has  increased? — Veiy 
much  so ;  and  here  is  a  point  to  look  at.  It  ia 
often  said  that  the  statistics  show  that  the  fishing 
has  been  kept  up,  but  it  has  never  been  taken 
into  consideration  what  appliances  are  used  for 
catching  the  fish.  They  have  double  nets,  large 
Bteamboato,  and,  instead  of  fishing  in  the  Bay  of 
Aberdeen,  as  they  used  to  do,  they  are  now  fish- 
ing from  Iceland  and  Faroe,  and  260  miles  off* 
Aberdeen. 


Mr.  jBucAanan— -continued. 

6409.  They  can  fish  independently  of  the 
weather  and  the  tide,  can  they  not  ? — Yes,  if  it 
is  not  too  bad. 

6410.  And  Saturdays  and  Sundays  alike? — 
Yes  ;  1  think  that  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  should 
be  stopped.  All  sorts  of  fishing  should  be 
stopped  on  Sunday ;  it  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  friction  along  the  coast  amongst  the  trawlers 
and  line  fishermen  too. 

6411.  With  regard  to  the  10  miles,  would  that 
apply  to  most  of  the  line  fishing  along  the  coast ; 
is  most  of  it  within  10  miles? — A  great  deal 
of  it. 

6412.  Do  the  trawlers  come  much  within  the 
10-mile  limit? — There  is  not  much  doin^  for 
them  now ;  as  I  have  said,  within  the  10  miles, 
there  is  nothing  to  catch. 

6413.  When  they  are  seen  within  the  3-raile 
limit,  where  they  are  forbidden,  is  the  fact  notified 
to  the  Fishery  Board  ? — Yes ;  I  have  sent  word 
mvself  to  the  Fishery  Board  two  or  three  times 
when  I  have  seen  them  there.  I  have  seen  them 
very  often  trawling  inside  the  limit  during  the 
night ;  at  daybreak  they  would  go  to  sea. 

6414.  You  did  not  get  their  numbers,  did  you  ? 
— No,  it  is  impossible  for  sailing  boats  to  catch 
them.  We  went  down  on  one,  one  day,  and  he 
had  no  lights  up  ;  we  showed  no  lights,  and  we 
were  almost  down  upon  him,  when  be  steamed 
away  right  through  the  wind  and  we  could  not 
follow  him. 

Commander  Bethell. 

6415.  He  had  his  nets  down,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

6416.  Then  how  could  he  get  away  ? — He  can 
go  very  fast  with  the  nets  down. 

6417.  Could  he  beat  you  with  his  nets  down  ? — 
What,  through  the  wind  ? 

6418.  Yes? — Easily;  he  could  raise  his  net 
from  the  bottom  and  go  verv  fast. 

6419.  Mav  I  take  it  that  you  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  sea  in  your  locality  is 
over-fished? — It  was  never  known  in  all  my  ex- 
perience for  hook-and-line  fishermen  to  thin  the 
fish.  For  instance,  we  have  caught  shoals  of 
fish  in  previous  years  at  certain  places,  and  we 
could  have  fished  ever  so  long  and  never  make 
any  difference.  Each  day  we  went,  day  after 
day,  we  always  ^ot  the  same  number. 

6420.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  the  sea,  at  any 
rate  in  your  locality  is  over-fished  at  present  ? — 
Well,  it  is  over-fished  by  trawlers  I  believe,  but 
not  by  the  line  fishermen ;  I  say  that  lines  would 
never  thin  them. 

Mr.  Malloch. 

6421.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  the 
statistics  are  collected  in  your  locality  ? — ^I  do  not 
know ;  I  think  it  is  done  by  the  Fishery  Officer, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  are  altogether  very 
correct. 

6422.  Have  you  any  reason  for  supposing  they 
are  not  correct  ? — Of  course  the  officer  has  only  to 
go  to  the  salesman  and  ascertain  from  the  sales- 
man what  quantity  of  fish  he  has  sold  in  the  day. 
There  are  fish  sold  that  the  salesman  knows 
nothing  about. 

6423.  Is 
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Chairman. 

6423.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add 
to  your  evidence  which  you  have  not  been  asked 
about  ? — There  is  nothing  that  comes  to  my 
memory  just  now,  except  as  to  herring  fishing. 
The  fishermen  in  Tony  are  very  anxious  for  a 
•close  time  for  herring  fishing. 

6424.  What  would  be  their  idea  of  a  close 
time  ? — They  are  not  getting  any  remuneration 
for  their  work.  One  man  sold  20  crans  of 
herrings  for  2s.  9d.  per  cran.  It  is  quite  true 
that  is  a  cheap  fish  supply  for  the  country,  but 
at  the  same  time  if  it  goes  on  in  th  it  way  fisher- 
men cannot  possibly  subsist.  They  shoot  from 
50  to  60  nets  each  boat.  Each  net  costs  about 
5/.,  and  you  cannot  haul  20  crans  of  herrings 
without  destroying  some  nets,  so  you  see  2s.  9rf.per 
oran  does  not  allow  much  for  destruction  of  nets. 
I  think  if  the  restriction  were  that  no  herring 
should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  in  until  the  10th  of 
July,  it  would  help  the  matter. 

6425.  What  is  the  exact  size  of  a  cran  ? — Four 
baskets. 

6426.  What  is  the  weight  ? — I  could  not  say 
the  weight.  It  is  four  baskets,  and  a  basket 
measures  18  inches  by  21  inches.  They  are  not 
weighed,  they  are  all  measured.  If  something  is 
not  done  with  reji^rd  to  the  herring  fishing,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  industries  in  Scotland  it  will  be 
very  serious. 

6427.  But  the  quantity  of  herring  caught  is 
not  falling  off,  is  it  ? — No ;  and  my  reason  for 
that  is  this :  that  every  fish  is  the  herring's 
enemy.  The  trawlers  destroy  such  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fish  that  they  have  helped  the  herrinff 
in  that  respect ;  and,  although  they  have  destroyed 
the  spawn  of  the  herring,  I  think  the  quantity  of 
fish  taken  has  compensated  for  the  destrucdon. 

6428.  Do  you  think,  absolutely,  the  action  of 
the  trawlers  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
herrings  in  the  sea  ? — That  is  my  own  opinion, 
but  it  is  only  my  opinion.  I  may  be  wrong 
About  it. 

6429.  What  period  would  you  fix  for  a  close 
time  for  herrings? — To  the  10th  July.  Do  not 
allow  any  one  to  take  herrings  untU  the  10th  of 


Chairman — continued. 
July,  except  for  bait.    The  boats  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  shoot  nets  for  herring  bait. 

6430.  Would  you  make  that  general  all  over 
the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  ?— Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  them ;  I  would  not 
allow  them  to  take  any  for  consumption. 

643 1 .  Would  you  stop  the  winter  ^hing  then  ? — 
That  is  another  consideration,  is  the  winter  fishing. 

6432.  When  would  you  make  your  close  time 
berin,  from  the  Ist  of  June  till  the  10th  of 
July  ? — From  the  1st  of  June.  I  would  prohibit 
any  herring  being  taken  during  that  time,  except 
for  bait. 

6433.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  send  up  the  price  of  herrings?— It  would 
certainly  sive  fishermen  some  remuneration  for 
their  work.  I  know  a  great  number  of  men 
already  who  cannot  renew  their  boats,  nets  and 
gear  at  the  rate  they  have  been  carrying  on  for 
some  years. 

6434.  As  I  understand,  you  make  this  recom- 
mendation not  with  any  view  of  improving  the 
fisheries  of  increasing  the  number  of  fish ;  but 
simply  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  price  that 
the  fishermen  would  get  for  the  fish  ? — Yes,  of 
course.  If  the  fisherman  is  forced  to  give  it  up  ' 
there  must  be  an  increase  of  course  in  the  price, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  fish  caught. 

6435.  Do  you  not  think  a  great  many  fisher- 
men would  object  to  that  ? — I  am  aware  of  that, 
but  ^ou  know  that  fishermen  are  sometimes  very 
obstmate,  and  there  requires  to  be  a  hard-and- 
fast  law  before  you  can  get  them  to  do  right. 

6436.  And  they  do  not  always  do  it  then,  do 
they  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  not  very 
often  you  can  get  them  to  think  a  thing  is  right 
even  though  it  is  for  their  own  interest. 

6437.  Do  you  generally  begin  fishing  at  Torry 
before  the  10th  «Mily  ? — There  is  no  restriction; 
one  may  commence  and  then  the  others  commence. 

6438.  Did  you  get  many  fish  this  year  before 
the  10th  July  ?— Yes. 

6439.  It  has  been  a  goodish  herring  fishing 
this  season,  has  it  not  ? — •  x  es,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  the  fish  are  of  an  inferior  quality  of  course. 


Mr.  William  Ptpbb,  called  in ;  and  examined. 


Chairman, 

6440.  Abe  you  very  much  interested  in  steam- 
trawling  at  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

644).  In  fact  I  believe  I  am  almost  correct  in 
saying  that  you  are  the  originator  of  that  industry 
at  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

6442.  What  number  of  steamers  does  your 
company  now  own  ? — Ten. 

6443.  What  is  their  size  ?— About  IQO  feet  in 
length,  20  feet  in  breadth,  10  feet  deep,  and  50 
horse-power. 

6444.  What  tonnage  would  they  be  ?  -The 
net  tounage  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  something  like 
20  tons. 

6445.  It  is  arranged  that  they  should  be  regis- 
tered at  a  low  tonnage,  in  order  to  escape  rates, 
is  it  not? — I  do  not  know.  If  we  have  a  boat  of 
50  horse-power,  she  requires  a  large  boiler,  and 
large  driving  power. 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

6446.  But  it  saves  you  a  good  deal  in  harbour 
dues,  does  it  not  ? — No ;  we  do  not  pay  by  the 
ton ;  we  pay  by  the  voyage. 

6447.  Since  when  did  you  start  this  fleet  of 
trawlerd  ?— 1882. 

6448.  Just  before  the  time  of  the  Trawling 
Commission  ? — Yes ;  a  year  before. 

6449.  Has  the  speculation  been  a  successful 
one  ? — Yes ;  it  has  been  satisfactory. 

6450.  Has  it  paid  well  ?— The  catch  of  the  first 
trawler  in  the  first  year  was  2,891/.  That  was 
an  old  tu^-boat.  Then  the  first  new  screw  we 
built  was  m  1883,  and  her  first  year's  catch  was 
2,356/.,  and  her  catch  last  year  was  2,458/.  The 
first  year's  work  of  the  last  boat  that  we  built — a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  was  .3,605/.  for  the 
year. 

6451.  What  were  the  ptincipal  sorts  of  fish 
you  caught? — Haddock    is    about  the  largest. 

p  p  4  Last 
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Chairman — continued. 

Last  year  we  caught  cod  worth  10,151/.,  ling 
worth  851/.,  haddock  worth  81,408/.,  whitinff 
worth  1,204/.,  turbot  worth  9,728/.,  halibut  worth 
107/.,  and  soles  and  lemon  soles  worth  30,200/. 

6452.  You  do  not  get  many  of  the  real  sole,  do 
you  ? — Very  few.  Then  we  caught  plaice  and 
brill  worth  33,869/.,  eels  worth  20/.,  skate  worth 
297/.,  and  other  kinds  of  white  fish  worth  5,421/., 
total  173,770/.  Of  that  there  would  be  upwards 
of  70,000/.  worth  of  flat  fish.  This  is  for  the 
whole  trawling  fleet  at  Aberdeen. 

6453.  Are  the  grounds  that  you  fish  on  now, 
the  same  that  you  fished  on  ten  years  ajjo  ? — No  ; 
of  course  we  were  confined  ten  years  ago. 

6454.  I  was  not  speaking  with  regard  to  the 
three  mile  limit.  Is  it  the  fact  that  your  trawlers 
do  infringe  on  the  three-mile  limit? — Our  in- 
structions to  the  masters  are  not  to  do  so ;  they 
are  printed  instructions. 

6455.  And  so  far  as  you  know  they  do  not  do 
it?— They 'do  run  in  sometimes,  but  it  is  against 
our  instructions;  we  are  not  aware  of  it. 

6456.  But  do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  take 
a  little  more  trouble  to  enforce  those  instructions  ? 
— It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  limit  is  infringed  to  anything  of 
the  extent  that  is  stated.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
make  a  blunt  statement,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  done  to  the  extent  it  is  said  to  be. 

6457.  After  all  it  is  not  a  very  hard  condition 
to  put  upon  you  when  you  have  the  whole  of  the 
ocean  open  to  you  that  you  should  leave  the 
three-mile  fringe  alone,  is  it,  and  surely  your 
masters  might,  instead  of  seeing  how  near  they 
can  go  to  the  three-mile  limit,  give  it  a  wide 
berth  ? —  So  far  as  the  three-mile  limit  is  ccm- 
cerned,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty 
whatever.  Going  so  close,  they  are  liable  to  get 
amongst  salmon  nets  and  damage  fishermen's 
lines,  but  it  came  to  be  a  very  serious  matter 
when  the  Moray  Firth  was  closed,  being  an  area 
of  200  miles,  and  in  point  of  fact  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  in  some  places  60  miles  from  the  soa  to 

•  the  shore.     It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  then  to 
know  exactly  when  you  are  in  and  when  you  are  out. 

6458.  Surely  not,  it  is  easy  to  know  when  you 
are  in  the  Moray  Firth  and  when  not,  is  it  not? 
— But  you  are  more  liable  to  get  in  than  when 
going  along  the  coast. 

6459.  But  I  should  have  thought,  taking  the 
various  headlands,  you  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  telling  whether'  you  were  inside  or  outside  of 
them  ? — We  are  out  of  sight  of  land  altogether. 

6460.  But  you  would  be  in  sight  of  lights  ? — 
By  day  you  would  not  see  the  lights. 

6461.  But  most  of  the  trawling  is  done  b^ 
night,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  like  a  limit  of  60  miles. 

6462.  I  understand  you  object  to  that  restric- 
tion ? — Yes. 

6463.  Used  you  to  catch  a  great  many  fish  in 
the  Moray  Firth  ? — A  great  many. 

6464.  I)o  your  boats  go  a  long  distance  to  sea ; 
do  they  go  to  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
so  forth  ?— Two  of  them  have  been  there  once, 

ut  the  fish  do  not  bring  a  good  price. 

6465.  Is  that  because  they  are  a  coarser  class 
of  fish  ? — Yes ;  they  are  a  dark,  big  fish. 

6466.  They  have  grown  big  and  gross? — 
Yes, 


C^a2r/iian— continued. 

6467.  Where  do  you  principally  catch  your 
fish  now  ? — We  used  to  catch  a  lot  at  Smith'» 
Bank,  in  Moray  Firth,  now  we  go  through  the 
Pentland  Firth,  and  round  bv  the  Sutherland 
coast,  and  there  are  several  banks  about  100 
miles  out.  There  is  one  place,  which  Mr.  Free- 
land  referred  to,  where  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fish  caught  a  short  time  ago. 

6468.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  condition  of 
Aberdeen  Bay  ;  do  you  ever  fish  there? — Yes. 
Of  course  a  great  quantity  of  fish  was  caught 
within  the  three-mile  limit  there,  but  we  do  not 
fish  so  much  there. 

6469.  You  did  at  one  time  have  great  catches 
of  plaice  in  Aberdeen  Bay,  did  you  not?— Yes; 
but  at  that  time  trawlers  were  only  out  for  a 
night,  and  now  they  are  away  for  six  or  seven 
nights. 

6470.  Do  any  trawlers  of  yours  that  now  fish 
in  Aberdeen  Bay  get  as  good  catches  as  they 
used  to  10  years  ago  ?— Not  day  after  day ;  occa* 
sionally  they  do. 

6471.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  Aberdeen  Bay  has,  to  a  large 
extent, been  fished  out  by  trawlers? — No. 

6472.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the 
falling  off  of  the  fish  in  Aberdeen  Bay?— We 
get  a  lot  of  fish  in  Aberdeen  Bay  now  occa- 
sionally. 

6473.  But  you  admit,  do  you  not,  in  the  first 
instance  you  used  to  get  constant  good  catches 
offish  in  Aberdeen  Bay  ? — Yes. 

6474.  Would  you  say  you  only  get  a  kind  of 
sporadic  ^ood  catches,  sometimes  a  good  catch 
and  sometunes  none  at  all  ;  I  want  to  know  how 
you  account  for  the  change  in  Aberdeen  Bay  ? — 
For  two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  the  three-mile  limit,  which  a  lot  of  flat  fish  go 
into,  and  another  is  the  fish  are  away. 

6475.  Why  are  the  fish  away  ?~The  fish  have 
many  points  to  go  to. 

6476.  I  do  not  think  flat  fish  shift  so  very 
much,  do  they  ? — Ye^,  in  some  seasons.  For 
instance,  at  Smith's  Bank,  there  are  only  three 
months  in  the  year  when  we  can  get  flat  fish 
there. 

6477.  To  come  to  the  question  of  immature 
fish,  do  you  catch  many  immature  fish  in  your 
nets  ? — very  few,  indeed.  We  would  not  have 
a  lot  of  inunature  fish  once  a  week. 

6478.  Do  you  land  all  the  fish  you  catch? — So 
the  fishermen  tell  me. 

6479.  You  do  land  them  all,  do  you  ? — Yes, 
and  they  can  get  them  sold,  and  therefore  they 
would  not  throw  them  overboard. 

6480.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Free- 
land's  description  of  the  trawlers  shovelling  the 
small  fish  overboard? — No;  because  we  -can  sell 
them,  and  then  we  have  in  Aberdeen  a  mesh  of 
six  inches,  which  will  let  out  the  small  fish.  The 
'^  Garland,"  in  tbe  experiments  she  made,  had 
only  a  3*inch  mesh  net,  and  naturally  caught  a 
lot  of  immature  fish.  We  do  not  catch  inunature 
fish. 

6481.  What  size  plaice  can  ^et  through  a 
6-inch  mesh  ? — A  plaice  of  6  or  7  inches. 

6482.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the 
proposal  which  has  been  made  by  the  south- 
country  fishermen  and  the  Hull  and  Grimsby 
fishermen  that  a  fixed  limit  should  be  placed  on 
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Chairman — continued, 
flat  fish  under  which  you  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sell  or  land  them  ?— Certainly.     I  do  not  think 
the  small  flat  fish  ought   to  be  allowed   to  be 
landed. 

6483.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  limit  of  size 
you  would  be  prepared  to  accept  as  satisfactory  ? 
— Eight  or  nine  inches  for  plaice. 

6484.  And  what  size  for  soles  ? — Six  or  seven. 

6485.  What  size  for  turbot  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  we  ever  see  immature  turbot.  Of  course 
they  would  be  perfectly  useless. 

6486.  Am  I  justified  in  assuming  that  so  far 
as  the  Scotch  steam  trawling  industry  is  con- 
cerned the  men  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  size 
limit  for  flat  fish,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  regulation  ? — Certainly.  I  was 
at  the  Fisheries  meeting  in  London  last  year  and 
we  agreed  to  that. 

6487.  The  sizes  you  mention  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  suggested  by  the  Fisheries  Con- 
ference, are  they  not  ?— Yes. 

6488.  Aberdeen  is  a  very  great  fishing  centre 
altogether,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

6489.  For  all  sorts  of  fish  ?— Yes. 

6490.  Has  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
Aberdeen  been  to  interfere  with  the  nshing  of 
the  other  smaller  places  around — places  like 
Cove  and  Findon? — They  come  to  Aberdeen 
mostly.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  that 
in  1883  at  Cove  there  were  13  large  boat^,  and 
five  small  boats,  and  in  1893  there  were  seven 
large  boats  and  five  small  boats.  At  Findon  in 
1883  there  were  five  large  boats,  and  now  none. 
At  Portlethon  in  1883  there  were  10  large  boats 
and  four  small  boats,  and  this  year  the  same.  At 
Downies  in  1883  there  were  six  large  boats  and 
three  small  boats,  now  there  are  only  three  large 
boats.  At  Skateraw  in  1883  there  were  11  large 
boats  and  no  small  boats,  now  there  are  six  large 
boats  and  no  small  boats.  At  Stranathaw  there 
were  five  large  boats  and  no  small  boats,  and 
now  there  are  none  at  all.  All  along  the 
coast  in  1883  there  were  50  large  boats 
and  12  small  boats  ;  while  in  1893  there  are  26 
large  boats  and  nine  small  boats.  I  attribute 
that  to  the  fact  that  since  we  commenced  trawling 
there  has  been  one  of  the  finest  fish  markets  in 
the  kingdom  built,  1,000  feet  long,  costing 
10,000/.  Previous,  the  fishermen  had  to  bring 
their  fish  to  Aberdeen,  and  their  wives  sat  all 
the  forenoon  to  sell  them,  now  they  are  brought 
into   the   Aberdeen  market,  rouped,  the  money 

faid,  and  the  fish  are  away  in  half  an  hour, 
^revious  to  that  the  fishwives  had  to  carry  the 
fish  from  the  boats  up  the  hillside,  and  then  carry 
them  to  the  train  at  Aberdeen.  Now  they  carry 
on  their  domestic  duties.  It  is  in  connection 
with  that,  I  think,  the  Fishery  Board,  particularly 
the  chairman,  presses  the  matter  of  spending 
money  at  these  small  villages,  in  the  way  of 
acconunodation  for  the  boats;  but  unless  they 
have  a  market  it  is  little  use  landing  the  fish 
there. 

6491.  Has  this  diminution  of  boats  at  these 
small  places  along  the  coast  been  accompanied  by 
an  equivalent  increase  of  a  similar  class  of  boat 
in  Aberdeen  itself? — Yes. 

6492.  Have  the  fishermen,  themselves,  moved 
from  the  villages  along  the  coast  and  taken  up 
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Chairman  — continued. 

their  residences  at  Aberdeen  ? — A  good  many  of 
them.  The  line  fishing  in  Aberdeen  has  increased 
as  follows  :  in  1887  the  produce  amoimted  to 
24,359/.;  in  1888  to  28,079/.;  in  1889  to  33,468/.; 
in  1890  to  49,418/.;  in  1891  to  56,463/.;  last 
year  to  67,327/.,  and  for  the  six  months'  ending 
June  last  to  41,148/.     That  is  line  fish  only. 

Dr.  Clark. 

6493.  Is  that  the  value  of  the  fish?— Yes,  in 
poimds.  Last  year  there  were  120,381  cwts.  of 
fish  landed  by  the  line  boats,  and  the  value  was 
67,327/.  There  is  another  important  item  comes 
out  there.  By  trawling  there  were  245,602  cwts. 
of  fish  landed,  producing  173,770/,,  thus  showing 
that  (he  trawl  fishing  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  line  fishing. 

Chairman. 

6494.  That  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  some  of  the  most  valuable  flat  fish 
amongst  their  catches,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6495.  It  is  not  because  you  get  higher  prices 
for  your  haddock  and  whiting,  is  it  ? — No ;  I 
should  say  we  would  get  5  to  10  per  cent.  less. 
It  is  the  flat  fish  which  brings  the  value  up. 

6496.  It  is  the  prime  fish,  which  the  other 
men  do  not  catch  at  all,  is  it  not,  which  brings 
up  the  price  ? — Yes. 

6497.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  say,  as  far  as 
you  can  speak,  that  the  line  fishing  is  as  success- 
ful now  as  it  used  to  be  ? — More  so. 

6498.  Do  you  think  that  a  given  boat,  with  a 

fiven  length  of  line,  and  with  a  given  number  of 
ooks,  would  catch  as  many  fish  now  as  it  did 
years  ago  ? — I  think  it  would,  if  it  went  away 
to  the  banks,  where  they  get  them.  Since  we 
commenced  trawling  the  line  fishermen  have 
become  more  energetic,  and  have  gone  away  in 
bigger  boats. 

6499.  I  asked  you  if,  with  similar  appliances 
to  what  he  was  fishing  with  10  years  ago,  a  line 
fisherman  would  get  as  large  catches  of  fish. 
What  you  say  now  is,  they  have  increased  the 
size  of  their  boats  and  increased  their  lines  ;  but 
I  want  to  know  if  they  have,  in  proportion,  in- 
creased their  catches  ? — I  should  tnink  so  by  the 
statistics.  They  look  very  much  like  it ;  they 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

6500.  The  line  fishermen  say  the  contrary ; 
they  say,  with  all  their  increased  appliances  and 
increased  expense,  they  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  the  level  of  their  catches  to 
what  they  were  ? — But  I  object  to  them  making 
statements  of  that  kind.  If  you  look  at  the 
facts,  the  facts  are  against  them.  There  was  a 
statement  made  at  Peterhead  last  year,  in  which 
a  fisherman,  referring  to  Smith  Bank,  said  for- 
merly they  could  get  six  to  ten  boxes  by  going 
there,  and  now  they  could  only  get  two  or  three. 
That  year  the  increase  of  line  nshing  at  Peter- 
head rose  from  37,000/.  odd  to  52,000/. 

6501.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  of 
the  fisheries  ofl*  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  there 
has  been  no  deterioration  in  them  whatever  ? — That 
is  my  opinion,  because  I  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  it,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned ; 
and  then  I  have  the  knowledge  from  the  Fishery 
Board  statistics,  which  I  have  given. 

Qq  6502.  Would 
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CAaiVman— continued. 

6502.  Would  you  say  that  any  further  legisla- 
tive interference  is  unnecessary  altogether  ? — I 
say  we  should  keep  clear  of  the  small  boats  and 
the  men  who  work  them.  We  have  no  desire  to 
go  back  to  the  liiree-mile  limit,  but  1  think  there 
should  not  be  more  restrictions.  If  I  could  not 
produce  figiures  of  this  kind,  the  matter  would  be 
serious. 

6503.  Have  you  a  theory  that  the  trawlers  have 
improved  the  fisheries  by  catching  the  predacious 
fish,  the  dog  fish  and  so  forth? — Yes;  we  in 
Aberdeen  have  a  very  strong  theory  upon  that 
point.  There  are  monks,  dog-fish,  and  sharks 
off  our  coast,  and  every  trawler  that  comes  in 
does  not  land  less  than  liaL£-a-tcn  of  those  fish, 
and  they  only  cany  them  for  one  day,  they 
bring  tnem  in,  and  we  allow  the  men  to  get 
what  they  can  for  them.  I  should  suppose  that 
about  500  tons  of  these  monks,  sharks,  and  dog- 
fish are  landed  annually  and  sold  for  manure,  and 
I  should  suppose  that  the  quantity  thrown  over- 
board is  not  less  than  1,500  tons. 

6504.  Are  they  killed  before  they  are  thrown 
overboard  ?—  Yes  ;  I  think  they  would  be  dead. 
Some  short  time  ago  we  asked  the  men  to  open 
two  or  three  of  them,  and  give  us  an  idea  of 
their  contents.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  of 
one  monk  were  found  to  be  six  spawn,  eight  whit- 
ings, and  a  conger  eel.  1  saw  about  a  year  ago 
a  shark  opened,  and  it  contained  upwards  of  a 
hundredweight  of  haddocks  which  the  brute  had 
swallowed ;  they  were  untouched. 

6505.  How  big  a  shark  was  this  ?-  -It  might 
be  10  or  12  feet  in  length,  weighing  14  cwt. 
Along  with  these  haddocks  there  were  some  fisher- 
men's lines  and  hooks. 

6506.  The  shark  had  been  paying  attention  to 
one  of  the  line  men,  had  he  ? — Yes.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  destruction  of  all  that 
quantity  of  these  fish,  with  the  evidence  of  this 
brute  that  was  opened,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
they  do  seize  the  spawn  of  the  herring,  and  the 
effect  of  our  catching  so  many  of  these  monsters 
has  been  that  the  herring  fishing  has  been  a 
greater  success  for  the  last  few  years.  That  is 
the  theory,  but  at  any  rate  we  know  that  they 
destroy  a  lot  of  good  fish. 

6507.  With  regard  to  the  charges  made 
against  you  of  destroying  spawn,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  as  to  that  ?  —I  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  this,  you  will  mind  what  Professor  Huxley 
said  ten  years  ago  at  Aberdeen.  Fishermen 
after  fishermen  said  we  were  destroying  spawn. 
He  said,  ''  You  need  not  tell  me  that,  I  know 
different,"  and  you  know  different  too,  the  spawn 
floats  and  we  only  go  to  the  bottom.  There  is 
another  matter  which  Mr.  Esslemont  referred  to, 
namely :  that  we  destroyed  the  fish  when  they 
were  spawning.  Now  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
cod  we  get  are  males,  the  females  when  they  are 
spawning  we  find  keep  to  the  top,  so  that  we  do 
not  get  tnem  ;  and  the  male  is  the  most  valuable 
fish. 

6508.  That  is  in  the  spawning  season,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6509.  Do  you  find  the  same  thing  happen  with 
regard  to  haddock  ? — No. 

6510.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Freeland 
said  just  now,  that  you  catch  a  great  quantity  of 


CAtfzr/wfln— continued. 

haddocks  during  the  spawning  season,  February 
and  March  ? — I  do  not  think  it ;  of  course  natu- 
rally there  would  be  some  caught. 

6511.  Have  your  company  had  any  great 
trouble  with  regard  to  interfering  with  the  lines 
of  the  line  fishermen  ? — None.  I  have  never  had 
a  case  in  court.  I  have  paid.  Whenever  a 
claim  was  made  I  have  met  it  at  once«  and 
settled  it. 

6512.  So  far  as  your  own  company's  ex- 
perience is  concerned,  you  have  not  had  any 
great  trouble  about  that,  have  you  ? — Very 
Bttle,  because  the  inoment  a  claim  is  made,  I 
make  inquiries  about  it,  and  meet  it  at  once^ 
because  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  us  all. 

6513.  How  many  hands  are  there  employed 
on  the  Aberdeen  trawlers  ? — There  are  about  80 
trawlers,  and  there  are  eight  hands  in  each,  that 
is  640  hands ;  and  connected  with  the  handling 
and  the  curing  of  fish  there  would  be  upwards  of 
1,000.  There  would  be  1,600  people  engaged 
in  the  trawling  and  the  handling  and  curing  of 
fish.  The  Findon  haddock  is  not  cured  now  at 
Findon,  because  there  are  no  boats  there.  They 
are  manufactured  in  Aberdeen,  and  last  year 
there  were  100,000/.  worth  of  Findon  haddocks 
sent  out  of  Aberdeen. 

6514.  Are  most  of  your  trawl-caught  haddocks 
cured,  or  sold  fresh  ? — Three-fourths  of  them 
would  be  used  for  Findon  haddocks. 

6515.  As  to  these  600  or  700  men  who  are 
employed  upon  the  trawlers ;  from  what  class 
are  they  taken  ;  are  they  taken  from  the  lands- 
men class,  or  are  they  taken  from  fishermen 
mostly? — Taken  from  both.  My  best  master 
was  a  ploughman  some  five  or  six  years  ago. 
But  we  get  a  good  many  from  the  south  too,  and 
there  are  some,  not  very  many,  come  from  Torry. 

6516.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  employ 
many  of  the  local  fishermen,  do  you  ? — They  do 
not  come  to  us,  or  we  would  employ  them. 

6517.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  ^to 
speak  to  ? — No,  but  I  might  say,  just  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  trawling,  I  have 
here  a  comparative  statement  which  I  made  for 
the  benefit  of  my  owners  last  year.  It  is  a  10 
years'  statement  of  the  "North  Line.**  and  it 
shows  that  the  average  time  the  boats  were  at 
sea  was  about  three  years  and  a-half :  they  cost 
42,630/.  The  fish  sold  amounted  to  92,745/. ; 
the  dividend  paid  to  the  owners  was  19,612/. ;  the 
wages  paid  to  the  crew  amounted  to  28,454/. ; 
the  amount  paid  for  coals  was  16,234/.  ;  for 
fishing  gear,  8,983/.,  and  repairs,  2,722.  Then 
for  management,  we  paid  2,396/, ;  for  ice,  3,125/.  ; 
for  stores,  3,410/. ;  for  due*,  1,184/.;  for  labour, 
579/.;  and  for  insurance,  2,677/.  From  that 
you  will  see  what  the  importance  of  the  industry 
is  to  us  in  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Pinherton. 

6518.  What  was  your  average  profit  ? — About 
4«.  in  the  £.  it  comes  out  at.  Of  course  some 
boats  do  not  pay  so  well  as  others,  but  that  is 
about  the  average.  It  is  a  very  important 
matter  for  Aberdeen,  and  what  I  object  to,  and 
what  we  naturally  object  lo  in  Aberdeen,  are 
these  statements  about  steam  trawling,  seeing 
that  we  are  improving,  and  that  we  are  not  re- 
ducing 
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Mr.  Pinkerion — continued. 

ducing  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  sea.  As  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  said  10  years  ago,  and  before  him, 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland  said,  the  more  machinery 
you  had  to  catch  fi-h,  the  more  fish  you  would 
get.  I  maintain  that  during  all  the  years  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  industry,  and  I  am  here 
to  state  what  my  opinion  is,  supposing  we  go  on 
in  the  next  12  years  in  the  same  way,  there  will 
be  as  much  fish  caught ;  but  if  we  trawlers  are 
to  be  hampered  and  turned  out  to  sea  altogether, 
at  least  70,000/.  or  100,000/.  worth  of  fish  will 
never  reach  the  port  of  Aberdeen.  That  will  be, 
I  think,  a  very  serious  matter.  It  was  stated, 
as  you  will  recollect,  at  the  Royal  Commission 
that  we  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the 
herring  fishing.  Mr.  Freeland  said  that  then, 
but  he  is  here  to-day  to  say  we  have  improved 
il.  What  I  like  to  deal  with  is  not  theories, 
but  practical  facts,  and  I  think  if  the  Legisla- 
tion would  let  us  alone  we  will  increase  the 
supply  of  fish  without  depleting  the  sea. 

Chairman. 

6519.  At  any  rate  you  are  not  afraid  that  the 
controversy  will  be  settled  by  both  the  trawlers 
and  the  line  fishermen  going  to  the  wall,  because 
there  will  be  no  more  fish  to  catch,  are  you? — 
Certainly  not ;  and  I  really  have  an  opinion  if 
people  would  leave  us  alone  and  not  occasionally 
come  round  (both  sides  of  the  House  are  the 
same),  we  would  get  en  much  better. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

6520.  What  advantage  do  you  expect  to  derive 
from  reducing  the  size  of  the  fish  tnat  should  be 
sold  ? — Fish  of  a  certain  size  is  hardly  worth 
catching,  and  they  would  be  allowed  to  grow. 

6521.  Would  thev  be  alive  to  put  back  if 
caught  ? — What  I  nave  proved  is,  that  we  have 
no  difficulty  whatsoever,  and  I  think  if  the  other 
trawlers  in  other  parts  would  make  their  mesh 
six  inches,  and  the  people  along  .the  east  coast 
would  use  larger  hooks,  there  would  be  fewer 
small  fish  caught.  Professor  Macintosh  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying  that  the  hooks  used  on  the 
east  coast  and  at  Aberdeen  were  the  means  of 
catching  small  fish, 

6522.  Then  the  only  advantage  of  not  catching 
the  small  fish  would  be  that  they  would  grow  to 
larger  fish,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

Commander  BethelL 

6523.  I  understand,  like  a  great  many  other 
gentlemen,  you  say  that  the  value  of  the  fish 
that  is  caught  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was,  in  fact, 
somewhat  greater  ? — Yes. 

6524.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  size  of  the 
fish  that  are  caught  is  considerably  smaller  ?-■- 
No,  I  can  hardly  say  that. 

6o25,  You  would  not  say  that,  would  you  ? — 
No,  not  to  any  great  extent.  I  had  a  boat  in 
this  week  with  160  boxes  of  beautiful  large 
plaice. 

6526.  That  is  very  interesting  evidence,  be- 
cause all  the  evidence  we  have  had  so  far  is  that 
the  size  of  fish  had  materially  decreased  of  late 
years,   but  that  is   not  your  opinion,   is  it  ?— 

0.93. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

6527.  Were  these  fish  you  speak  of  Iceland 
fish  ? — No,  they  came  off  the  Sutherland  coast,  I 
think. 

6528.  When  you  quoted  just  now  Professor 
Huxley  in  support  of  your  opinion  that  any 
amount  of  fishing  could  go  on  witnout  diminishing 
the  supply  of  fish,  of  course,  you  did  not  state 
that  all  this  trawling  had  arisen  in  the  last  teii 
years  ? — Trawling  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
100  years,  it  is  only  new  to  Aberdeen  in  that 
time. 

6529.  But  the  large  growth  of  steam- trawling, 
with  which  you  are  associated,  is  the  growth  of 
the  last  ten  years,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6530.  Since  the  time  of  the  Trawling  Com- 
mission?—No,  we  began  before  the  Conamission 
sat. 

6531.  Anyhow  the  vast  growth  of  trawling  in 
the  North  Sea  has  been  since  the  Commission 
sat,  and  since  that  opinion  of  Professor  Huxley 
was  deUvered,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6532.  And  the  facts  then  before  him  wer6 
somewhat  different  to  the  facts  which  are  before 
us  now,  were  they  not  ? — The  contention  before 
him  was,  that  we  were  going  to  empty  the  sea 
with  these  new  appliances. 

6533.  Would  not  this  have  some  effeict  upon 
your  opinion,  namely,  that  during  the  time  you 
have  been  engaged  in  steam-trawling  throughout 
the  North  Sea  you  have  constantly  had  to  shift 
your  ground  for  fishing  ? — We  have  to  go  frona 
bank  to  bank. 

6534.  First  of  all  you  fished  out  Aberdeen 
Bay,  and  then  you  have  gone  on  and  fished  out 
the  other  banks  ? — No,  we  have  not  emptied  the 
fishing  banks,  certainly. 

6535.  But  that  was  your  evidence;  a  short 
time  ago  you  told  us  you  had  to  move  from 
different  parts  of  the  North  Sea  to  other  parts 
in  order  to  get  the  fish  ? — Because  the  fish 
move. 

6536.  You  did  start  the  theory  that  the  fish 
were  moving,  and  you  had  to  pursue  them,  but 
the.  general  evidence  we  have  had  has  been  that 
these  banks  have  been  exhausted,  and  that  the 
trawlers  and  other  fishermen  have  had  to  go  to 
new  grounds,  do  you  agree  with  that? — That  is 
not  the  case  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  figures. 

6537.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  still  find  the 
pame  grounds  as  productive  as  you  did  10  years 
ago  ? — My  boats  keep  a  regular  log,  where  they 
fish,  the  quantity  they  get,  and  the  sort  of  fish 
they  get.  If  they  fish  at  Smith's  Bank  in  the 
month  of  March  for  witches  in  one  year,  they 
get  them  in  the  month  of  March  again,  and  they 
keep  a  correct  note  of  that. 

6538.  Are  your  vessels  fishing  the  saine 
ground  year  after  year? — From  one  place  to 
another. 

6539.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not 
changed  your  fishing  ground  in  the  North  Sea 
during  the  last  few  years?— No  ;  occasionally,  but 
very  occasionally  we  go  to  the  Dogger  Bank,  but 
the  fish  are  not  so  good  there.  It  is  very  rarely 
we  go  there. 

6540.  You  told  us  you  had  during  the  past 
year  been  going  to  this  bank  150  miles  off  the 
coast? — Yes. 

Q  Q  2  6541.  HavQ 
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Mr.  Buchanan^  continued. 

6541.  Have  you  always  been  going  there? — 
Yes,  but  we  happened  to  pick  up  a  shoul  of  fish 
this  last  time. 

6542.  Have  you  been  there  every  year  during 
the  last  10  years  ? — The  bank  has  been  fished 
certainly. 

6543.  Are  we  to  assume  from  you  that  )ou  are 
constantly  fishing  the  same  ground  ? — In  the 
same  ground,  apart  from  the  three-mile  limit ; 
and,  certainly,  we  do  not  fish  above  two  months 
of  the  year  in  Aberdeen  Bay. 

6544.  Do  you  say  that  the  same  grounds  are 
still  productive  ?  —Yes. 

6545.  On  what  ground  is  it,  you  or  the  other 
trawling  companies  are  sending  your  ships 
further  and  further ;  you  told  us  you  sent  them 
to  the  Pentland  Firth  and  the  Orkneys  ? — Wc 
have  been  sending  them  there  for  six  or  eight 
years,  and  they  go  to  Iceland  because  they  get 
any  quantity  of  fash  there. 

6546.  But  if  you  can  get  them  at  your  own 
doors  it  would  be  much  cheaper,  would  it  not  to 
(to  so  ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  get  them  in  such 
large  quantities. 

6547.  Then  we  come  back  to  what  has  been 
told  us,  namely,  that  there  is  a  large  decrease  in 
the  supply  of  fish  in  the  North  Sea  ? — No,  that 
is  not  so  according  to  the  figures*  The  price,  of 
course,  has  increased  as  the  supply  has  increased. 

6548.  Do  you  assert  here,  which  no  one  else 
has  done,  that  the  fishing  banks,  especially  the 
inshore  fishing  banks  in  the  North  Sea,  are  as 
productive  now  as  they  have  been  in  the  past? — 
I  am  only  speaking  now  about  the  Scotch  banks. 
They  have* 

6549.  Do  you  consider  there  has  been  no  over- 
fishing at  all  ? — 'Certainly  not. 

6550.  No  reduction  of  the  supply  ?  — None  ; 
the  statistics  show  year  after  year  otherwise. 

6551.  But  in  your  statistics  are  mixed  up  the 
fish  caught  from  various  sources,  including  Pent- 
land  Firth  and  the  Orkneys? — Yes,  it  is  all 
round  the  East  coast. 

6552.  With  regard  to  the  decrease  in  boats  on 
which  you  gave  us  the  figures,  in  the  villages 
round  Aberdeen  and  that  part  of  the  coast,  your 
idea  is  to  Concentrate  all  the  fishing  industry  in 
the  large  centres  like  Aberdeen,  1  understand  ? 
— Decidedly,  such  as  Aberdeen,  Peterhead, 
Fraserburgh,  Buckie,  and  where  they  are  in 
close  communication  with  the  railway,  and  where 
there  would  be  good  competition  for  the  fish. 

6553.  Do  you  say  they  should  be  all  engaged 
in  trawling  and  all  the  fish  be  sent  to  large 
towns? — No,  I  do  not  say  all  engaged  in 
trawling* 

6554.  But  do  you  w.int  them  all  to  go  to  the 
big  centres? — I  think  they  would  find  it  best. 
They  have  so  found  it  in  Aberdeen. 

6555*  So  that  you  would  look  with  indifi'erence, 
I  understand,  upon  the  destruction  of  all  these 
fishing  communities  along  the  coast  ?—- 1  think  it 
becomes  to  be  a  serious  matter.  For  instance, 
in  Stranather  I  happened  to  be  a  trustee  of  the 
estate  where  there  were  2,400/.  spent  on  fisher- 
men's houses,  but  there  is  not  a  fisherman  on  it. 
Then,  again,  some  5,000/.  or  6,000/.  was  spent  in 
making  a  harbour  at  Cove. 


Mr.  Pinherton. 

6556.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling 
off  there  ? — The  fishing  into  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6557.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  a  healthy  sign  of 
the  fishing  industry  that  all  these  small  com- 
munities should  decay,  and  the  fishing  be  con- 
centrated in  the  big  centres  ? — I  should  not  like 
them  to  decay. 

6558.  But  that  is  the  necessary  result  of  what 
you  have  been  saying,  is  it  not  ? — Of  course  the 
fishermen  naturally  look  to  where  they  would  get 
the  best  price  and  the  easiest  access. 

6559.  It  means  a  serious  loss  to  these  com- 
munities, and  it  means  a  serious  decrease  in  the 
people  engaged  in  the  industry,  does  it  not? — 
No;  because  the  line-fishing  of  Aberdeen  was 
not  worth  30,000/.  12  years  ago,  and  now  it  is 
worth  something  like  80,000/. 

6560.  We  have  the  figures  with  regard  to  the 
decrease  of  fishermen  employed  in  tite  Fishery 
Board  statistics;  in  1889  there  were  47,000  men 
employed  in  the  net  and  line-fishing,  and  in  1892 
45,000  odd,  a  decrease  almost  exactly  of  2,000, 
Then  the  increase  of  the  people  employed  in  the 
trawl  vessels  is  from  478  to  702,  which  is  a 
little  over  200 ;  so  that  the  more  this  concentra- 
tion goes  on  the  greater  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  industry  ? — 
Of  course  there  were  smaller  boats,  and  they  did 
not  go  more  than  six  or  eight  or  ten  miles  to 
sea ;  now  they  go  away  to  the  fishing  banks,  and 
certainly  the  number  of  men  would  be  reduced. 

6561.  Are  you  opposed  to  any  proposal  for 
creating  better  facilities  for  fishing  harbours 
ronnd  the  coast? — I  should  certainly  approve  of 
it,  but  not  in  places  such  as  Cove,  where  the 
money  is  actually  thrown  away. 

6562.  No  one  would  approve  of  that;  but 
supposing  it  can  be  done  without  throwing  the 
money  away,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do 
not  consider  there  is  any  such  want  ? — 1  think 
the  fishermen  at  Cove  found  they  had  not  a 
good  market,  and  now  they  fish  to  Aberdeen. 
There  were  no  buyers  at  Cove,  and  now  they  go 
to  Aberdeen,  where  there  are  buyers. 

6563.  Could  you  show  us  in  any  way  whether 
your  trawlers  are  as  profitable  now  per  ton  as 
they  were  two  years  ago  ? — 1  find  them  so. 

6564.  Have  you  any  figures  to  that  effect  ? — 
No  further  than  this,  tor  instance,  take  our 
first  boat  in  1883,  which  cost  5,000/.,  in  eight 
years  she  had  divided  amongst  her  owners, 
5,135/.  The  **  North  Breeze"  was  the  last  one 
built,  and  she  cost  4,469/.  Then  in  the  course 
of  one  year  she  divided  1,152/.;  they  are  the 
first  and  the  last  boats. 

6565.  But  you  cannot  show  us  whether  they 
gave  you  increased  or  diminishing  profits  from 
year  to  year  ? — This  is  profit. 

6566.  Was  it  increasing  or  diminishing.  The 
reason  I  ask  you  is  that  the  Fishery  Board 
have  laid  before  us  statistics  to  show  that  the 
profit  per  ship  is  decreasing  and  not  increasing. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  to  that? — Yes.  In 
the  case  of  the  "  North  Star,*'  she  divided  an 
average  of  500/.  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
last  boat  she  divided  during  the  last  year, 
1,152/. 

6567.  How 
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Mr.  ^ticAana7i-*continued. 

6567.  How  does  the  first  year  of  the  "  North 
Star"  compare  with  the  last  year? — Her  first 
year's  catch  of  fish  was  2,356/.,  and  her  last  year's 
catch  of  fish  was  2,458/. 

6568.  But  you  have  no  tables  to  show  us, 
have  you,  whether  the  profits  per  ton  per  ship  is 
increasing? — A  profit  goes  by  the  catch;  unless 
you  catch  2,000/.  worth  of  fish  you  have  no 
profit. 

Dr.  Clark. 

6569.  Have  you  the  weights  for  those  two 
years? — No,  I  have  the  weights  of  the  total 
quantity  of  fish. 

6570.  Was  the  price  of  fish  10  years  ago  very 
much  the  same  as  it  is  now  ? — It  is  20  per  cent, 
better  now. 

6571.  So  that  you  had  20  per  cent,  less  catch 
then,  had  you  not?— You  may  put  it  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Pinkerton, 

6572.  Are  you  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
trawlers  a  fre3  hand? — Yes,  I  think  so  as  long 
as  they  do  no  harm. 

6573.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  a  very 
different  opinion  prevails  among  other  people, 
with  regard  to  the  injury  done  by  trawling,  are 
you  not?  —Yes. 

6574.  Are  the  line  fishers  materially  affected 
by  trawling  in  your  district? — No;  I  mean  to 
say,  notwithstanding  what  they  say,  we  have 
improved  it,  and  they  are  getting  more  fish. 

6575.  How  do  you  account  lor  that? — As  I 
said,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  showing  more 
energy  in  going  for  them  and  having  a  different 
class  of  boats.  Another  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
bank  we  were  on  a  few  months  ago,  where  we 
caught  such  a  large  quantity  of  fish^  we  were 
shut  out  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  the  Moray 
Firth  line  fishermen  caught  practically  no  fish, 
but  followed  us  to  this  bank  and  got  plenty. 

6576.  You  spoke  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  mesh,  did  vou  not  ?  —Yes. 

6577.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  any  ap- 
preciable effect  in  preventing  the  capture  oi  im- 
mature fish? — The  fish  would  get  out  before 
they  got  into  the  bag  alive. 

6578.  Evidence  was  given  to  the  efi^ect  that 
any  strain  on  the  trawl  would  close  the  mesh  ? — 
Not  with  our  me^h ;  our  mesh  is  three  inches 
broader  than  most  meshes,  and  there  are  41  feet 
of  it.  Once  the  fish  get  into  the  bag  of  course 
they  could  not  get  out,  but  it  would  be  half  an 
hour  before  they  got  into  the  bag. 

6579.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending 
the  territorial  limit  in  order  to  protect  the  line- 
fishers  ? — I  think  they  are  fairly  protected. 

6580.  You  are  not  in  favour,  are  you,  of  the 
extension  of  the  territorial  limit? — No;  I  think 
it  would  be  a  restriction  upon  us,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  a  kind  of  fish  which  we  should 
be  debarred  from  getting  which  the  line  fisher- 
men cannot  catch.  Certainly  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  line  fishermen,  and  so  far  as 
the  East  Coast  is  concerned  they  have  improved 
their  position  considerably  since  we  have  com- 
menced. 

0.93. 
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Mr.  Kearley. 

6581.  You  do  not  believe,  I  understand,  that 
trawling  is  injurious  to  the  fishing,  do  you?— 
No. 

6582.  Do  you  hold  the  opinion  that  it  tends 
to  improve  it  ? — Yes. 

6583.  In  consequence  of  catching  these  sea 
monsters  which  you  spoke  of? — Yes,  and  by 
stirring  the  fish  up  too,  when  they  rise  to  the 
line. 

6584.  Do  you  think  that  tends  to  improve  the 
fishing  ? — I  think  so;  at  any  rate  the  hue  fisher^ 
men  get  less  fish  in  the  Moray  Firth  than  they 
did. 

Dr.  Clark. 

6585.  What  evidence  have  you  on  that  ? — 
That  is  only  a  theory,  and  I  put  it  iii  this  way, 
that  the  Moray  Firth  line  fishermen  were  bot 
getting  the  fish  when  we  were  shut  out,  and  fol- 
lowed us  to  this  bank;  certainly  they  got  any 
amount  of  haddocks. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6586.  But  you  would  not  attribute  that  to 
your  stirring  the  fish  up,  would  you?— It  might 
be  ;  it  is  an  assumption. 

6587.  Would  you  not  suggest  that  the  other 
contention  you  urge  in  your  evidence,  that  fish 
migrate  from  place  to  place,  might  account  for 
the  large  quantity  of  fish  you  happen  to  find  at 
this  particular  spot;  would  not  that  be  more 
in  accordance  with  what  I  may  term  an  ac- 
ceptable theory  ? — 1  do  not  follow  the  question. 

6588.  In  your  evidence  you  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  Aberdeen  Bay,  that  the  reason 
for  the  scarcity  there  arose  to  some  extent  from 
the  fact  that  the  fish  go  away.  I  understood 
you  to  say  so  ? — Yes. 

6589.  You  went  to  a  particular  spot,  and  had 
a  very  good  catch,  you  said  ? — Yes. 

6590.  Do  you  think  that  the  cause  of  that 
good  catch  may  have  been  the  stirring  up  by  the 
trawlers  ? — Yes ;  the  fish  was  there,  of  course. 

6591.  I  put  it  to  you  whether,  if  the  previous 
contention  is  accurate,  it  might  not  have  been 
because  the  fish  leave  one  place  and  go  to 
another  ? — Yes. 

6592.  Or  do  you  prefer  to  adhere  to  the 
opinion  that  the  stirring  up  by  the  trawlers  of  the 
fish  improves  the  fishing  ? — 1  am  only  putting  it 
as  a  theory  ;  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it. 

6593.  I  press  the  point  because  we  have  had 
so  much  evidence  against  trawling  that  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  hear  someone  start  the  contention 
that  trawling  tends  to  improve  the  fishing.  As 
regards  the  sea  monsters,  I  presume  they  exist 
in  the  Scotch  waters  more  than  they  do  in  the 
English  waters.  We  have  had  no  evidence  of 
their  existence  in  the  west  of  England  at  all 
events  ;  is  that  so  ? — I  do  not  know  for  English 
waters,  but  I  go  every  morning  to  the  fish  mar- 
ket and  see  them. 

Chairman. 

6594.  They  are  principally  dogfish,  are  they 
not  ? — No ;  monks,  and  occasionally  a  shark. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6595.  How  long  do  you  keep  the  trawl  down  ; 
do  you  give  your  men  specific  instructions  ? — 

Q  Q  3  No ; 
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Mr.  Kearley — conrinued. 

No  ;  they  have  to  put  into  their  log  how  long  it 
has  been  down. 

6596.  And  I  presume  they  keep  it  down 
according  to  the  tide  ?—  Yes  ;  four  hours  as  a 
rule. 

6597,  You  are  going  further  abroad  for  fish- 
ing; not  because  your  own  waters  which  you 
have  been  in  the  habit'  of  fishing  so  long  are  not 

xiaintaining  their  average  productiveness,  but 
dimply  because  you  find  waters  further  afield, 
which  are  accessible  now  by  your  trawlers,  to 
be  more  productive ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  of  course ; 
Iceland  is  quite  new,  but  we  have  been  going  to 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Sutherland  coasts  for  the 
last  six  years. 

6598.'  But  I  understand  you  to  say  you  find 
your  grounds  suflSciently  productive  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  your  enterprise  ? — Fairly  so, 
because  the  number  of  trawlers  has  increased. 

6599.  But  you  are  not  going  further  afield 
simply  because  your  waters  are  fished  out ;  that 
is  the  point,  are  you  ? — No,  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

6600.  You  mentioned  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  these  large  fishing  centres  to  engulph  the 
outlying  fishing  ports  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  there 
is  more  chance  of  better  prices  and  better  accom- 
modation* 

6601.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  these  small 
villages  are  being  swept  away  ? — Yes. 

6602.  In  consequence  of  the  interests  being 
concentrated  in  the  larger  ports  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  Clark. 

6603.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  agree  with 
the  limit  of  size  fixed  by  the  National  Sea  Fish- 
eries Protection  Society  ? — Yes. 

6604.  Do  you  know  their  limit  is  very  much 
greater  than  what  you  gave  ? — Yes,  I  made  a 
mistake. 

6605.  You  would  take  11  or  12  inches  rather 
than  six  or  seven,  would  you  ? — Certainly. 

6606.  You  mean,  of  course  by  immature  fish, 
what  is  usually  meant,  I  suppose  ?^Yes,  what  is 
hardly  fit  for  numan  food,  and  what  should  not 
be  caught. 

6607.  Do  you  also  take  the  limitation  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  caught  until  they  are  fit  for 
spawning  ? — I  could  hardly  go  into  that. 

6608.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  are  very 
very  few,  probably  about  5  per  cent.,  of  immature 
fish  caught  by  your  trawlers? — No,  not  5  per 
cent.,  I  should  say. 

6609.  Under  5  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

6610.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
evidence  we  have  from  the  South  is,  that  some- 
times there  would  be  85  per  cent,  caught? — I 
was  very  much  astonished  to  hear  of  it. 

6611.  We  have  had  evidence  from  a  number 
of  sources  here,  that  in  a  great  many  of  the 
trawlers  from  the  south-west  of  England,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  fish  they  would  catch  would  come 
under  the  limitation  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Pro- 
tection Association  ? — We  do  not  find  it  on  our 
coast. 

6612.  Is  your  experience  entirely  different  ? — 
Quite  different ;  the  fishery  officials  will  be  able 
to  state  that. 

6613.  You  gave  us  some  statistics  of  the  boats 
in  various  villages,  how  did  you  get  those  sta- 
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tistics,  and  how  do  you  acquire  the  facts  that  in 
several  of  those  places  the  big  boats  and  the 
small  boats  have  decreased  ? — ^By  reference  to 
the  villages  that  are  shut  up.  ' 

6614.  You  gave  us  a  number  of  the  old  fishing 
villages,  where  there  used  to  be,  years  ago,  ten 
large  boats  and  five  small  boats,  and  where  there 
are  five  large  boats  and  no  small  boats  now,  and 
so  on? — Yes. 

6615.  How  did  you  acquire  that  information? 
— I  got  the  information  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  one  of  those  villages,  and  came  to  Aber- 
deen. He  is  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  and 
he  gave  me  these  figures  as  mcts. 

6616.  You  met  a  gentleman  who  had  lived 
there,  and  he  told  you  so ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes  ; 
and  he  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  matter. 

6617.  Then  the  information  you  have  given  us 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  boats  now  and  years 
ago  is  based  on  information  you  have  got  from 
different  sources,  is  it  ? — Yes ;  and  in  the  par- 
ticular village  I  refer  to,  I  happened  to  be  trustee 
of  the  estate,  and  I  know  there  is  not  a  fisherman 
in  the  village. 

6618.  But  you  have  no  official  returns,  have 
vou  ? — No  ;  but  I  believe  that  will  be  found  to 
DC  the  case. 

6619.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  complaint 
against  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  for  giving 
money  to  those  small  places ;  do  you  think  they 
ought  to  give  it  to  Aberdeen  ? — Is  o  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  money  thrown  away. 

6620.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  places  where  they  have  been  doing  so, 
where  the  harbours  would  be  useless  imless  they 
are  extended,  because  the  boats  are  so  much 
larger  that  they  cannot  get  in  ? — Of  course,  I 
am  only  dealing  with  Aberdeen,  and  a  matter  of 
10  to  15  miles  on  either  side. 

6621.  Your  theory  is,  it  would  be  far  better 
for  all  the  fishing  villages  in  the  county  to  give 
up  and  come  to  Aberdeen,  because  they  have  a 
better  market,  and  would  be  more  comfortable 
there  ? — Yes  ;  because  they  would  get  a  better 
price,  and  a  good  sale. 

6622.  What  is  your   ground  for  saying   the 

S rices  are  lower  at  smaller  places  than  at  Aber- 
een  ? — There  is  no  market ;  the  fish  must  be 
consigned  to  Aberdeen. 

6623.  Then  do  you  think,  instead  of  going  to 
the  villages,  and  sending  them  up  from  the  vil- 
lages by  train,  or  carting,  or  otherwise,  it  would 
be  better  to  live  in  Aberdeen,  fish  from  Aber- 
deen, and  come  back  to  Aberdeen? — Yes;  for 
instance,  at  Cove ;  there  they  are  bringing  the 
boats  to  Aberdeen,  or  sending  the  fish  there. 

6624.  Would  not  the  cost  of  living  in  Aber- 
deen be  greater  than  living  in  a  village  ? — Yes. 

6625.  House  rent  would  be  much  greater, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would.  I  have  no  desire  to 
see  fishing  villages  cleared  out ;  but  it  must  be 
just  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand. 

6626.  You  make  no  insinuation,  do  you,  that 
the  Fishery  Board,  in  granting  these  sums,  which 
they  are  empowered  to  do  by  the  Act,  from  the 
money  given  by  Parliament,  and  from  the  brand 
fees,  have  neglected  the  trawling  and  given  an 
undue  advantage  to  the  line  men  ? — No ;  but  the 
only  thing  is,  I  think  they  should  be  careful,  and 
not  land  themselves  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
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did  in  Cove,  where,  after  spending  all  the  money 
the  fishermen  went  away. 

6627.  How  many  fishing  companies  are  there 
in  Aberdeen  ? — My  boats  are  privately  owned 
by  different  owners. 

6628.  Then  are  you  only  agent  for  them  ? — I 
am  managing  owner. 

6629.  Do  you  know  how  many  trawlino;  com- 
panies there  are  in  Aberdeen  more  than  yours  ? 
— Mine  is  not  a  company.  I  think  there  may  be 
one  public  company  there. 

6630.  Are  there  any  other  private  companies 
like  your  own? — Yes,  there  are  several. 

6631.  How  much  per  cent,  of  the  trawling 
steamers  do  you  control ;  what  is  the  percentage 
you  control  and  manage? — I  manage  10,  and 
there  would  be,  I  suppose,  40  belonging  to  Aber- 
deen. 

6632.  Then  you  control  one-fourth  of  them, 
do  you  ? — Yes. 

6633.  Have  you  never  got  into  trouble  at  all 
by  your  captain^  breaking  the  law  and  destroying 
property;  in  cases  where  they  have  destroyed 
property  you  have  always  paid  the  damages,  have 
you  nut  ? — I  have  never  been  into  court. 

6634.  Does  the  "North  Wind"  belong  to  vou? 
-Yes.  ' 

6635.  Do  you  remember,  about  February,  la&t 
year,  when  the  master  of  your  "  North  Wind  " 
was  fined  5/.  or  a  month's  imprisonment  for 
breaking  the  law  ? — I  quite  admit  my  masters 
have  been  had  up  for  breaking  the  law,  but  that 
was  not  as  to  line  fishermen. 

6636.  Is  the  " Premier"  yours  ?— No. 

6637.  Your  plea  to  the  Committee  is  this,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  except  to  limit  the  size 
of  fish  that  is  brought  into  the  country  and  sold, 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

6638.  And  I  take  it,  also,  that  your  other 
remedy  is,  that  the  mesh  should  be  increased,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

6639.  If  you  had  a  6  inch  mesh,  whilst  that 
would  allow  some  of  the  flat  fish  going  out, 
would  it  not  limit  your  catch  of  whiting  and 
round  fish  ? — We  do  not  get  any  whiting,  hardly. 

6640.  Then,  as  to  small  haddock,  you  must 
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have  a  great  deal  of  haddock,  would  not  a  6-inch 
mesh  allow  a  great  many  to  go  through ;  do  you, 
as  a  practical  man,  think  that  trawling  generally 
for  round  fish  as  well  as  flat  fish  with  a  6  or 
7-inch  mesh  would  allow  the  fish  to  go  through  ? 
— We  have  the  6-inch  mesh  in  use  ;  we  work  it, 
and  that  is  why  we  get  no  small  fish. 

6641.  I  take  the  gist  of  your  evidence  is,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  limit  trawling,  only 
that  flat  fish  should  be  prohibited  being  landed 
below  a  certain  size? — My  contention  is  certainly 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  interfere  with  an 
industry  that  is  doing  no  harm,  but  doing  good. 
I  certainly  think,  when  the  law  is  made  to  keep 
us  out  of  territorial  waters  it  should  be  kept,  and 
I  should  have  no  objection,  supposing  the  sea 
police  should  be  increased  when  the  law  is  there, 
to  let  it  be  kept. 

6642.  May  I  take  it  that  you  are  converted  to 
the  three-mile  limit  as  being  a  wise  thing? — I 
was  against  it  at  the  time,  but  I  would  leave  it 
alone  now. 

6643.  You  would  not  like  to  see  it  extended 
beyond  three  miles,  I  understand? — No;  we  are 
naturally  more  liable  to  get  into  contact  with 
the  line  fishermen  in  the  three-mile  limit. 

6644.  Do  you  think,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  law  ought  to  be  njodified  in  reference  to 
trawlers  coming  in  during  the  night  and  destroy- 
ing the  nets.  It  is  very  diflicult  for  the  men 
whose  nets  cr  lines  are  destroyed  to  know  who 
has  done  it,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6645.  During  the  day  they  could  see  a  number, 
but  at  night  they  could  only  Hee  a  light ;  is  it  not 
the  case  that  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  by 
trawlers,  unconsciously  to  themselves  ?— We  do 
not  touch  the  lines  so  long  as  we  are  not  trawling ; 
sailing  makes  no  difference 

6646.  Do  you  not  do  a  good  deal  of  trawling 
at  night  ?  —Yes. 

6647.  The  principal  part  of  it? — Yes;  but 
then  we  object  very  often  that  the  line  fishermen 
do  not  lea^e  any  trace.  If  they  throw  out  a  line 
of  some  miles,  they  should  stand  by  it. 

6648.  Or  have  a  light  or  a  buoy  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  BoBERT  Crawford,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Robert  Price. 

6649.  Do  you  come  from  Great  Yarmouth  ? — 
Yes. 

6650.  Have  you  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  fishing? — Thirty-six  years. 

6651.  I  believe  you  were  a  hand  befure  you 
were  a  skipper  ? — Yes. 

6652.  How  long  were  you  a  hand? — Six 
years. 

6653.  Since  that  time  you  have  been  a 
skipper,  have  you? — Yes,  for  27  years. 

6654.  And  you  have  been  commodore,  I 
understand,  of  several  fleets,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  three  fleets. 

6655.  Where  used  you  principally  to  fish; .on 
what  grounds? — From  the  Hook  of  Holland 
down  to  the  Texel,  and  from  the  Texel  to  Heligo- 
land, and  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  Brown's 
Bank  and  Smith's  Bjioll. 

6656.  Do  you  agree  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
flat  fish  : — Yes,  a  great  decrease. 

0.93. 
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6657.  In  size,  or  number  ? — Both  in  number 
and  size. 

6658.  Are  the  profits  made  in  the  trade  less 
than  they  were? — Plaice  fetch  as  much  now  as 
soles  used  to  ;  there  are  more  trawlers,  and  con- 
sequently there  might  be  the  same  amount  of 
fish  caught,  but  not  of  such  good  quality ;  there 
is  a  less  amount  of  prime. 

6659.  The  price  of  fish  has  gone  up,  I  under^ 
stand  ? — Yes. 

6660.  And  do  yQu  think  the  profits  are  less  ? 
— They  might  be  equal ;  the  fish  fetch  more  in 
consequence  of  there  being  a  smaller  supply,  I 
think. 

6661.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason 
that  the  fish  are  less  and  smaller  ?  -In  various 
times  of  the  year  there  are  tons  of  small  fish 
caught  on  the  Dutch  coast,  the  German  coast, 
and  down  as  far  as  the  Horn  Reef,  very  nearly 
on  the  Jutland  coast. 
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6662.  Do  you  think  the  reason  is,  too  many 
inunature  fish  ate  caught  on  the  Dutch  coast  ? — 
I  am  sure  of  it ;  years  ago  when  wo  fished  there 
the  fish  were  good  sized  fish,  and  now  tons  of 
them  are  not  larger  than  your  hand. 

6663.  Do  you  attribute  this  to  the  trawlers 
generally,  or  do  you  attribute  this  to  the  steam 
trawlers  in  particular  ? — Well,  the  steam  trawlers 
get  a  larger  amount  in  proportion  than  the 
sailing  trawlers.  The  sailing  trawlers  are  all 
over  there,  from  the  month  of  March  up  to  about 
June,  and  during  that  time,  right  from  the 
Hook  of  Holland  down  to  the  Texel,  and  from 
the  Texel  along  the  German  coast  to  Heligo- 
land, and  further  on  to  Horn  Reef,  is  one  bed 
of  small  fish,  and  I  believe  if  those  fish  were 
left  alone,  ultimately  they  would  grow  bigger. 

6664.  Do  you  think  the  steam  trawlers  do 
more  harm  because  they  catch  more  fish  ? — Yes. 

6665.  Is  there  any  other  reason,  you  think, 
why  they  do  more  harm? — The  trawls  are 
heavier,  and  consequently  they  must  cut  the 
ground  up  more.  The  trawl  heads  are  larger, 
the  beams  are  larger,  there  is  more  weight  alto- 
gether, and  a  good  many  of  them  use  a  chain, 
foot-rope,  or  dingle. 

6666.  The  sailing  trawlers  use  the  dingle  too, 
I  understand  ? — Some  of  them,  not  many  from 
Yarmouth,  but  a  good  many  from  Lowestoft 
do. 

6667.  Do  you  think  most  of  the  steam  trawlers 
use  the  dingle  ? — A  great  many  of  them. 

6668.  And  that  cuts  up  the  ground  very 
much,  of  course  ? — Yes.- 

6669.  And  it  catches,  of  course,  a  ^reat  many 
immature  fish.  Do  you  think  it  kills  many 
more,  and  leaves  them  on  the  ground  ? — Yes ;  it 
stands  to  reason,  that  in  dragging  a  chain  along 
a  shingle  bottom,  that  chain  would  come  with 
hard  force,  whereas  a  foot-rope  would  lift  over 
the  ground,  the  chain  would  cut  into  the  ground 
and  raise  the  soil,  which  would  spoil  the  brood. 

6670.  Do  you  think  steam  trawlers  catch  and 
destroy  more  fish  in  proportion  than  a  sailing 
trawler  ? — Yes. 

6671.  What  remedies  would  you  propose.  Do 
you  know  the  remedies  which  have  been  already 
proposed  in  evidence  before  this  Committee? 
— Yes. 

6672.  The  first  is  the  size  limit  proposed  by 
.the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

6673.  Do  you  agree  with  that  limit  of  10 
inches  for  plaice  and  10  inches  for  sole  ;  do  you 
think  that  restriction  would  be  valuable  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  too  much  for  sole.  There  are 
various  grounds  in  the  North  Sea  where  we 
catch  soles,  and  very  little  offal.  Then  we 
should  shift  our  ground  if  we  had  an  order  from 
the  owners  that  they  wanted  more  offal.  The 
commodore  in  charge  of  the  fleet  would  shift  to 
the  ground  he  thought  would .  be  most  prolific  of 
offal;  consequently  if  you  fished  for  sole  with 
large  mesh  you  would  see  very  little  sole  at  all, 
because  the  sole  is  a  fish  which  burrows,  and 
when  we  bring  the  nets  to  the  surface  the  soles 
are  head  and  shoulders  through  sometimes. 

6674.  What  you  mean  is,  is  it  not,  if  you  had 
a  large  mesh  that  would  keep  in  a  10-inch  plaice 
it  would  let  out  a  larger  sole  ? — Yes. 
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6675.  And  the  sole  being  a  strong  fish,  tries 
to  get  out,  does  it  ? — Yes ;  they  do. 

6676.  Do  you  think  the  10-inch  size  for  soles 
is  too  large  ? — Yes. 

6677.  Do  you  think  the  10-inch  size  a  reason- 
able size  for  plaice  ? — Yes. 

6678.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  do  much 
damage  to  the  fishing  to  have  the  size  regulated 
that  way? — No;  for  instance,  Hewett's  fleet, 
the  Blue  fleet,  never  come  on  the  coast.  They 
never  fish  above  the  latitude  of  54  degrees,  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  line  with  the  Humber  easterly,  and 
from  that  down  on  to  the  Dogger  Bank,  so  that 
all  the  year  round  they  are  fishing  for  the  offal, 
principally  because  the  number  of  the  packages 
will  pay  the  carriage  of  the  steamboats  ;  it  would 
not  pay  them  to  fish  for  prime.  The  Yarmouth 
fleets  and  Lowestoft  vessels  fish  from  that  degree 
of  latitude  up  to  about  52  degrees,  from  off  the 
Ness  down  to  the  Texel. 

6679.  You  say  the  Yarmouth  fishing  boats  do 
not  use  the  dingle  very  much  ?-7-No ;  not  many 
of  them 

6680.  Do  you  think  that  a  close  season  would 
be  of  any  use?— I  do  not  really  think  it  would. 
I  think  it  would  throw  hundreds  of  people  out 
of  employment ;  I  think  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
suggest,  I  would  suggest  that  no  vessel,  neither 
steam  trawler  nor  sailing  trawler,  should  be 
allowed  to  fish  within  certain  limits.  I  am  not 
against  the  steam  trawlers,  because  they  must 
live  as  well  as  sailing  trawlers,  but  when  we  are 
fishing  on  the  Dutch  coast,  a  sailing  trawler,  if 
the  wind  is  on  shore,  must  keep  off  15  miles,  to 
allow  himself  drift,  otherwise  the  vessel  would 
blow  ashore.  The  steam  trawler  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  go  in  and  get  this  small 
fnr  even  within  the  limit,  and  have  a  vessel  full 
offish.  I  think  the  limit  ought  to  be  incr^iased 
as  to  all  kinds  of  trawlers,  barring  shrimpers. 

6681.  Do  you  mean  the  three  mile  limit  ought 
to  be  increased  ? — Yes. 

6682.  Do  you  mean  on  the  Dutch  coast? — On 
the  Dutch  sliores  ;  our  own  shores  are  not  so 
prolific  of  small  fish,  except  quite  in-shore,  where 
the  shrimpers  fish.  The  larmouth  shrimpers, 
if  brought  under  the  three  mile  limit,  would  lose 
part  of  their  living  altogether,  because  they  fish 
in  the  Wold  down  towards  Cromer;  that  is,  a 
great  part  of  their  fishing  ground  which  is  within 
the  three  mile  limit,  so  that  if  their  trawls  were 
taken  away  those  people,  or  most  of  them,  would 
have  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 

6683.  Do  you  think  what  ought  to  be  done 
would  be  an  arrangement  with  foreign  powers 
on  the  opposite  side  to  protect  a  certain  area 
from  trawling  ? —  Yes. 

6684.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected altogether,  or  only  for  certain  seasons  in 
the  year? — I  should  say  from  the  month  of 
February  to  June,  because  after  that  time  of 
year  no  one  will  venture  to  the  other  side,  only 
trawlers.  We  only  fish  on  the  Dutch  coast  at 
that' time  of  year,  and  by  going  too  close  in  and 
catching  immature  fish,  the  consequence  is  when 
we  come  to  deep  water,  where  there  used  to  be 
large  fish,,  there  are  none.  The  small  ones  by 
lying  there  some  months,  I  contend,  would 
probably  grow. 

6685.  And 
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6685.  And  they  move  out  further  to  sea,  do 
they  not  ? — They  move  out  further  to  sea. 

6686.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee about  the  shrimpers.  Do  you  think  the 
shrimpers  do  much  harm  to  immature  fish? — 
I  do  not  indeed,  for  this  reason.  A  shrimper's 
trawl  beam  is  from  12  to  15  feet;  the  largest 
shrimp  boat  we  have  in  Yarmoutii  is  22  feet 
long ;  and  a  shrimper's  irawl  can  be  lifted,  when 
out  of  the  water,  by  one  man.  Again,  when  the 
trawl  is  down,  a  shrimper  is  constantly  hauling ; 
whereas  a  North  Sea  trawler  has  the  gear  down 
from  6  to  8,  15,  16,  and  sometimes  17  hours. 

6687.  As  much  as  17  hours? — In  point  of  fact 
it  went  down  to  Hull  the  1st  February,  and 
was  there  till  the  6th  of  April,  and  I  have  seen 
the  trawl  put  down  there,  we  will  say,  at  6  o'clock 
at  night,  and  not  hove  up  till  8  o'clock  next 
morning.  Well,  the  weight  accumulated  in  the 
trawl  would  tend  to  kill  the  fish,  whereas,  with 
the  shrimper,  by  constantly  hauling,  the  fish 
have  not  had  time  to  die,  and  the  shrimp  trawl 
being  so  small^  it  does  not  hurt  the  small  fry  in 
any  way  whatever. 

6688.  You  mean  it  does  not  catch  so  much 
because  it  is  not  so  heavy  on  the  ground,  and 
when  they  are  brought  up  to  the  surface  the  fish 
are  alive,  do  you? — Yes. 

6689.  Do  the  fishermen  put  them  back  into 
the  water  ? — Yes ;  the  better  fish  is  culled  out 
and  the  small  fry  thrown  overboard^  directly. 
An  hour  is  a  long  haul  for  a  shrimper. 

6690.  Would  vou  advocate  that  the  trawlers 
should  be  compelled  to  make  a  shorter  haul ;  do 
you  think  that  is  possible  ?— Yes ;  in  Hewitt's 
Fleet  they  always  make  two  hauls  a  night. 

6691.  That  is  about  four  and  a-half  hour's 
trawl,  is  it  not  ? — Five  hours ;  then  it  takes  about 
an  hour  and  a-half  to  get  clear  and  shoot  away 
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on  the  other  tack  ;  a  salesman  in  Billingsgate 
Market  can  tell  at  once  when  he  sees  a  fish 
whether  it  has  been  towing  all  night  in  a  trawl ; 
those  fish  which  have  been  hauled  sooner  look 
much  better,  and  fetch  a  higher  price. 

6692.  How  many  of  the  small  fish  would  be 
alive,  do  you  think  after  a  five  hour^s  trawl  ? — 
That  womd  all  depend  on  the  amount  of  muck 
you  accumulate  ;  some  parts  of  the  ground  are 
rougher,  some  are  soft.  For  instance,  if  fishing 
in  Botany  you  get  a  muddy  soil  and  weeds,  and 
if  the  mud  and  weeds  accumulate  in  the  net  the 
fish  you  take  out  are  dead,  they  are  suffocated 
with  the  soil  and  so  on. 

6693.  Very  few  of  them  would  be  alive,  would 
they  ? — Quite  so  ;  whereas  on  hard  ground  the 
fish  are  all  alive  and  kicking  about  the  deck. 

6694.  Do  you  think  most  of  the  small  fish  are 
alive  after  a  five  hour's  trawl  on  hard  ground  ? — 
Yes ;  the  greater  part  of  them. 

6695.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
limit  the  length  of  a  trawl ;  would  the  fishermen 
obey  such  a  law,  do  you  think  ? — It  could  be 
enforced  ;  there  are  very  few  single  boaters  now ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  to  work  rough  holes  and 
corners,  and  they  have  only  their  trawls  down  an 
hour  or  two  before  they  have  to  come  up.  If  an 
owner  or  a  commodore  of  a  fleet  was  ordered  not 
to  haul  longer  than  a  certain  time,  I  am  confident 
when  he  showed  signals  the  others  would  have  to 
obey  him,  because  when  an  admiral  makes  a 
signal  they  do  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
sail  away  or  not. 

6696.  Is  most  of  the  trawling  done  with 
fleets  ?— Yes. 

6697.  Not  with  single  boats  ? — There  are  a  few 
single  boats,  but  not  so  many  as  there  used 
to  be. 


Mr.  George  Sheedeb,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Commander  Bethell. 

6698.  Po  you  come  from  Scarborough?  — 
Yes. 

6699.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  fish 
business  there? — I  have  been  fishing  25  years. 

6700.  All  the  time  at  Scarborough  ? — All  the 
time  at  Scarborough. 

6701.  What  sort  of  fishing  do  you  pursue,  in  a 
big  boat  or  a  small  boat  ? — At  the  present  time  I 
am  in  a  small  boat;  I  have  been  in  the  big 
boats. 

6702.  Are  you  what  they  call  a  longshore 
fisherman  ? — I  am  a  longshore  fisherman  at  the 
present  time ;  I  was  master  of  a  big  boat  from 
21  years  of  age  up  to  about  30  years  of  age,  and 
I  went  in  the  large  boats  until  I  could  not  make 
a  living  whatever,  at  herring  fishing  mostly,  and 
long  lining  at  certain  times  of  the  vear.  I  had 
to  go  to  a  smaller  calling  where  tnere  was  less 
expense,  and  to-day  I  can  hardly  make  a  living, 
in  fact,  I  could  not  live  if  it  was  not  for  me  and 
my  missus  working  together. 

6703.  You  are  now  engaged  in  line  fishing  in 
a  small  boat  then,  are  you  ? — Line  fishing,  crab 
fishing,  and  lobster  fishing,  as  the  seasons  come 
round. 

6704.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
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which    you    fish?  —  We    fish    both    on    rocky 
ground  and  sandy  ground. 

6705.  All  alon^  that  coast  the  ground  is 
mostly  rocky,  is  it  not,  at  any  rate  south  of 
Bridlington  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  consider  that  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  nurseries  for  fish  round  about 
Scarborough ;  taking  Scarborough  as  about  the 
centre,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  nurseries  there  is 
round  Great  Britain. 

6706.  How  big  an  area  is  it?—  It  would 
extend  north  and  south,  17  or  18  miles,  and 
east  and  west  about  three  miles.  In  one 
place  it  might  extend  four  miles ;  going  from 
Filev  Brigg,  if  you  were  to  go  in  an  east  by 
north  direction  it  might  be  soft  ground,  all  sandy 
ground. 

6707.  Are  there  many  small  immature  fish 
caught  at  that  place  ? — Yes.  The  steam  trawler 
has  caught  immature  fish  there. 

6708.  A  t  the  present  time  do  the  line  fisher- 
men catch  many  small  fish  ? — A  year  or  two 
previous  to  this  there  was  not  such  a  thing  to  be 
caught  with  the  small  hook  while  catching  sole, 
as  a  small  fish,  at  least,  not  by  the  man  who  was 
catching  sole  with  a  hook,  because  he  always 
starts  to  lay  his  lines  after  dark,  and  the  small 
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fish  do  not  take  the  hook  in  the  dark  as  it  does 
in  the  daytime,  in  conseauence  of  the  fish  being 
so  scaroe,  a  particular  fnend  of  mine  started  to 
catch  soles  with  a  hook  this  year,  one  night  he 
laid  his  lines  a  little  before  dark,  and  lo  and 
behold,  he  caught  a  small  quantity  of  immature 
fish,  such  as  haddock ;  which  was  a  thing  we  had 
not  known  for  years. 

6709.  Then  it  is  unusual  for  the  line  fisher- 
men to  catch  small  immature  fish,  is  it? — Yes, 
such  as  haddock. 

6710.  All  along  that  part  is  trawling  allowed 
or  not? — Yes,  it  is  allowed.  We  expect  that 
the  three  mile  limit  was  in  force,  but  the  steam 
trawler  is  continually  infringing  the  law. 

6711.  But  the  North  Sea  lisheries  District 
Board  have  a  bye-law  that  no  trawling  is  allowed 
all  along  their  district,  except  in  one  or  two  places 
in  BridUngton  Bay,  have  they  not? — Yes,  they 
have  a  bye-law  ;  but  there  is  no  one  to  see  that 
it  is  carried  out. 

6712.  You  mean  to  say,  although  there  is  a 
bye-law,  the  trawlers  infringe  it,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

6713.  Do  the  trawlers  do  serious  damage  at 
the  present  time  to  the  industry  of  the  longshore 
fishermen  ? — Last  year,  or  the  year  before,  I  had 
some  lines  trawled  away  by  a  trawler. 

6714.  Are  there  still  constant  complaints  from 
the  longshore  fishermen  about  the  encroachments 
of  the  trawlers  ? — Yes. 

6715.  In  spite  of  the  bye-law  that  was  passed  ? 
— Yes. 

6716.  The  trawlers  damage  you,  I  understand, 
not  only  by  diminishing  the  fish  very  largely,  but 
they  foul  your  lines,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6717.  And  do  they  foul  the  crab  pots? — No, 
not  so  much  the  crab  pots ;  because  we  lay  our 
crab  pots  on  the  hard  grounds,  and  they  do  not 
go  there,  it  is  the  lines  they  foul, 

6718.  Do  they  do  a  deal  of  damage  to  the 
lines  ? — Yes,  last  year  there  were  three  or  four 
fishermen  who  laid  their  lines  one  afternoon,  and 
they  never  saw  them  any  more ;  they  were  taken 
away  by  the  trawlers,  and  that  is  since  the  Act 
has  men  in  force. 

6719.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  district 
committee  had  police  they  would  have  been  able 
to  enforce  their  bye-law,  would  they  not  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

6720.  Do  the  trawlers  do  any  damage  to  crabs  ? 
— Tremendous,  they  do  as  much  damage  to  crabs 
as  anything. 

6721.  Do  they  catch  great  quantities  of  small 
crabs  ? — Very  large  quantities  of  small  crabs. 

6722.  The  destruction  among  that  sort  of  fish 
is  very  great  by  the  trawlers,  is  it?  — It  has 
been  very  great 

6723.  Since  tlie  trawling  has  been  stopped, 
and  I  take  it  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate,  it 
has  been  stopped  in  reality,  has  there  been  any 
improvement  m  the  crab  fishing? — Yes,  although 
the  trawler  has  infringed,  he  has  not  come  over 
the  ground  one-fifth  as  he  did  previously,  and 
although  he  has  infringed  we  consider  that  there 
has  been  a  larger  amount  of  small  crabs  under- 
sized this  year,  than  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
oldest  fisherman  going  said  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  quantity. 

6724.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  stopping  the 
trawling,  even  so  far  as  it  has  gone  for  a  year. 
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has  already  had  an  effect  upon  the  small  crabs  ? 
— Yes. 

6725.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  the  fish.  Are  the  fish,  do  you 
think,  more  plentiful  than  they  were  a  year  and 
a-half  ago  ? — I  cannot  say  they  are  more  plenti- 
ful, but  there  was  this  brood  of  small  haddock 
which  I  mentioned,  which  is  something  new  to 
us,  and  had  the  steam  trawler  been  continually 
going  up  and  down  this  ground,  we  should 
never  have  seen  them,  they  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

6726.  I  understand  you  now  see  small  haddock 
which  you  never  saw  before  ? — Yes. 

6727.  Does  that  seem  to  you  to  be  another 
evidence  that  stopping  the  steam  trawler  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  fishermen  ? — It  would  be, 
when  the  fish  has  grown  to  maturity. 

6728.  Are  there  are  a  large  number  of  men 
engaged  in  your  occupation  about  Scarborough  ? 
— Yes,  I  could  not  teU  you  the  number. 

6729.  In  your  opinion  are  they  having  worse 
times  now,  than  they  had  a  few  years  ago  or  not  ? 
— Taking  the  thing  all  round,  it  is  worse,  far 
worse,  although  last  year  the  soleing  system,  that 
is,  catching  the  sole  with  the  hook,  was  better 
than  it  hi^  been  several  years  previous.  We 
attribute  that  to  the  steam  trawler  not  having  so 
much  his  own  way,  and  coming  so  frequently 
into  this  nursery. 

6730.  It  is  quite  clear  in  your  opinion,  and  I 
understand  you  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
fishermen  in  your  district,  that  stopping  the 
trawling  even  so  far  as  it  has  been  stopped,  has 
been  extremely  beneficial  already  ? — It  has  been 
a  little  beneficial,  and  liad  not  they  infringed,  I 
believe  we  should  have  been  more  benefited. 

6731.  Is  there  much  shrimping  goes  on  along 
that  part  of  the  coast  ? — No,  there  is  very  little 
shrimping ;  not  so  much  as  there  used  to  oe.) 

6732.  Have  the  fishermen  at  Scarborough  and 
thereabouts  any  strong  opinion  about  stopping 
the  sale  of  immature  flat  fish.  Have  you  ever 
discussed  that  with  them  ? — I  have  not  discussed 
that  with  them,  because  we  hardly  ever  get  any 
immature  flat  fish. 

6733.  There  is  no  feeling  much  about  that,  is 
there  ? — No,  and  for  the  sole,  we  would  adhere 
to  that  with  the  sole,  because  we  catch  a  larger 
sole  with  the  hook  on  an  average,  than  the  steam 
trawler  does. 

6734.  Am  I  right  in  saying,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  longshore  fishermen,  so  far  as  you  know 
it  is,  that  they  think  in  the  first  place,  trawling 
ou^ht  to  be  stopped  entirely  by  means  of  police? 
— Yes,  in  the  territorial  waters. 

6735.  And  in  the  second  place,  am  I  right  in 
supposing  that  they  have  views  about  large  long 
line  boats,  coming  to  interfere  with  the  lines 
with  the  longshore  fishermen  in  the  smaller 
boats? — No,  they  do  not  come,  there  on  our 
coast. 

6736.  You  have  no  troubles  of  that  sort?— 
No. 

6737.  Your  only  trouble  is  about  the  trawling, 
is  It  ? — About  the  trawling. 

6738.  I  will  ask  you  one  question  about  the 
district  committee.  Do  you  think  the  fishermen 
are  satisfied  with  the  work  done  by  the  district 
committee  ? — No. 

6739.  They 
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6739.  They  are  not?— No. 

6740.  What  is  the  matter  with  it?— We  have 
been  somewhat  puzzled.  We  could  have  de- 
tected the  steam  trawler  infringing  the  law,  but 
we  did  not  know  where  to  go  to,  to  prosecute. 

6741.  But  you  have  a  gentleman  who  has  a 
seat  on  the  conunittee  at  Scarborough,  have 
you  not,  do  not  you  know  how  to  address  your- 
selves to  the  clerk  of  the  committee? — We 
never  could  get  any  intelligence  about  it. 

6742.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the 
constitution  of  the  committee,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  formed,  or  merely  with  the  work 
which  thev  do? — Not  exactly.  I  have  watched 
the  workings  of  that  committee,  and  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion,  while  seeing  them 
work,  that  the  biggest  part  of  that  committee 
are  landsmen,  and  they  seem  to  me,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  rather  afraid  that  we  should 
cause  a  little  expense  to  the  county ;  that 
is  my  impression.  I  think  myself  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  community  at  large  if  there 
was  a  limit,  and  even  a  bigger  limit  than  there 
is  now.  We  cannot  stop  steam  trawling  entirely, 
nor  yet  trawling,  because  a  large  number  of  men 
get  a  living  by  it,  and  we  do  not  desire  it ;  but 
from  a  10  to  a  15-mile  limit  if  possible  all  round 
by  an  international  arrangement,  I  believe,  would 
be  both  beneficial  to  the  long  liner,  to  the  steam 
trawler,  and  likewise  to  the  community  at  large 
in  the  future. 

6743.  That  may  be  so  ;  but  do  not  you  think, 
if  it  is  already  difficult  to  police  a  three-mile 
limit,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  police  a 
15-mile  limit  ?— Of  course  it  would  be  so.  If  it 
was  a  15-mile  limits  it  would  have  to  be  done  by 
every  boat  craft,  and  larger  craft. 

6744.  Who  would  pay  for  it  ? — That  is  where 
the  difficulty  is. 

6745.  Speaking  for  the  longshore  fishermen, 
it  is  surely  to  their  interests  to  keep  the  three- 
mile  limit,  and  try  and  get  sufficient  money  to 
police  the  three-mile  limit,  is  it  not ;  surely,  that 
IS  the  best  thing  for  them,  is  it  not,  whatever  it 
may  be  for  the  bigger  vessels  ? — It  must  be  pro- 
tected, because  if  there  is  no  protected  ground, 
the  North  Sea  will  as  surely  become  a  dead  sea 
as  we  are  here. 

6746.  The  Committee  would  like  to  know 
something  about  the  herring  fishing  on  the  coast 
to  which  you  belong.  That  is  an  important 
industry  with  all  fishermen,  is  it  not,  big  and 
small  ? — We  have  had  to  eive  it  up. 

6747.  Why? — We  could  not  make  a  living 
out  of  it. 

6748.  Do  you  not  fish  for  herrings  ? — No. 

6749.  But  they  do  along  the  rest  of  the  coast, 
do  they  not? — Yes.  Some  people  go  out  of 
Scarborough  ;  but  very  few.  We  have  not  one 
of  our  large  boats  which  go  catching  herrings. 

6750.  18  that  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
herrings,  or  what  ? — I  think,  mjrself,  there  is  a 
falling  off  which  has  to  do  with  it ;  but  still  there 
is  another  thin^  to  look  at :  our  vessels  were  built 
more  for  Eea-going  vessels,  to  contend  with  severe 
weather,  than  for  sailing  propensities.  Then,  as 
to  the  Lowestoft  and  THirmouth  men,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  kippering  system  came  up,  and 
as  their  old  boats  were  worn  out,  they  went  in 
for  new  boats,  and  boats  for  speed ;  consequently, 
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while  we  were  both  going  to  catch  herrings  we 
could  lay  our  nets,  the  Yorkshire  men  and  Lowes- 
toft men  one  above  the  other,  and  they  could 
allow  us  an  hour's  start  in  work  before  them, 
and  could  allow  us,  if  we  had  to  turn  12  or  15 
miles,  two  hours'  sail,  and  then  beat  us  to  market 
with  their  fish. 

6751.  Does  not  that  show  rather  a  want  of 
enterprise  among  the  Scarborough  men  ? — ^You 
see.  Sir,  our  vessels  were  most  ot  them  new ;  we 
had  got  a  new  set  of  vessels. 

6752.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  about  Scar- 
borough you  say  they  do  not  fish  much  for 
herrings  ? — Not  now. 

6753.  Do  they  at  Whitbv  ?— There  is  a  great 
falling  off  there  of  fishing  for  herrings. 

6754.  At  Bridlington  they  do,  do  they  not  ? — 
Only  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  in  the  winter 
time. 

6755.  The  herring  fishery  is  in  the  autumn,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  in  the  autumn. 

6756.  I  was  unaware  that  you  had  given  up 
the  herring  fishing  practically.  Have  you  any 
other  information  or  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  fishing  interests 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  have.  My  impression  is,  that  there  has  been 
a  little  good  done  by  the  trawlers  not  coming  so 
frequently  into  the  territorial  waters  as  they  did 
previously ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  as  I  have  told 
you,  I  would  extend  the  limit  a  little  further. 

6757.  That,  as  you  know,  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all  ? — I  suppose 
so,  but  my  impression  is,  that  that  is  what  it 
will  have  to  come  to. 

6758.  Have  you  any  strong  opinions  upon 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  immature  fish,  or  a  close 
season,  or  anything  of  the  sort? — I  have  no 
opinions  on  a  close  season.  I  would  sooner 
extend  the  limit  a  mile  or  two,  than  have  a  close 
season.  I  would  not  bring  the  immature  fish 
to  land  on  any  account.  But  if  the  immature 
fish  is  in  the  trawl  net  a  short  period,  it  is  soon 
dead ;  they  are  very  tender  fish. 

6759.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
expect  to  get  from  extending  the  territorial 
limit? — I  believe  that  most  kinds  of  fish  comes 
into  shore  waters  to  spawn,  and  if  that  fish  were 
let  alone,  the  spawn  would  come  to  matured  fish, 
and  of  course,  would  grow  to  the  full  size,  and 
then  it  would  emigrate ;  it  would  expand,  and 
the  vessels  outside  when  the  fish  expanded  or 
emigrated,  would  catch  them  in  proportion,  as  it 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another. 

6760.  Do  the  fishermen  take  any  interest  in 
the  lectures  that  have  been  given  on  fishing  ?  — 
They  read  them,  and  then  they  pass  their  opmion 
upon  them. 

6761.  But  something  remains  behind  ? — Well 
you  see  they  are  rather  self  opinionated. 

6762.  It  takes  a  long  time  of  course  to  educate 
them,  but  still  they  do  read  them,  do  they  ? — Yes. 

6763.  Do  you  think  they  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  mere  book  people,  what  are  called 
theorists,  are  of  any  use  on  these  matters  ? — I 
have  this  opinion,  that  the  book  man,  the  theorv 
man  could  teach  us  a  great  deal,  but  I  think 
myself  the  book  man  does  not  give  us  credit  for 
our  practical  knowledge. 

6764.  As  a  rule,  neither  gives  the  other  much 
R  R  2  credit 
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Commander  Betkell — continued. 

credit  for  good  sense,  do  they  ? — I  think  they 
can  teach  us  a  little. 

6765.  The  great  point  is,  the  men  do  not 
scout  the  boolMnen,  but  are  ready  to  read  what 
they  tell  them ;  the  fishermen  are  ready  to  listen 
to  what  they  are  told  by  the  lecturers,  and  to 
think  it  over,  are  they  ? — Yes ;  I  know  several 
fishermen  who  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

6766.  You  complained  that  these  trawlers 
invade  the  territorial  limit,  and  inflict  injury  on 
the  fish  ?— Yes. 

6767.  Are  there  no  gun   boats  or  ships  to 

{)revent  that  sort  of  thing? — There  was  once 
ast  year,  as  it  might  be  last  night,  a  steam 
trawler  infringing  the  law,  and  as  to-day  a  gun 
boat  came  into  our  roads ;  I  was  talking  to  a 
young  man  who  went  and  told  the  people  on  that 
boat  that  the  trawler  had  been  infringing,  and 
the  captain  said  thai  he  had  no  authonty  to 
act. 

6768.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  local 
Fishery  Board  upon  that  matter  ? — No. 

6769.  Did  any  of  you  communicate  with  them  ? 
— I  do  not  think  any  one  ever  did.  Of  course, 
we  have  complained  of  the  steam  trawler  coming 
within  the  limit,  but  we  have  never  communi- 
cated with  them  concerning  this  vessel. 

6770.  Did  >ou  take  no  other  staps  to  have  a 
complaint  made  of  this  dereliction  of  duty  ? — 

'  No ;  we  have  a  fisherman  there  who  is  con* 
tinually  going  to  York,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  mixed  up  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  fishery  question  in  the  County 
Council ;  I  expect  he  is.  He  is  continually 
rapping  at  the  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  that  he 
can  make  no  headway  with  them. 

6771.  Do  you  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of 
interest  and  concern  they  dispby  towards  your 
affairs  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  general  complaint 

6772.  Have  you  no  representative  of  your 
own  to  speak  for  you  at  the  Fishery  Board  ? — 
No,  it  is  only  the  Uounty  Council. 

Commander  BethelL 

6773.  You  have  one  gentleman  at  Scarborough, 
have  you  not? — Yes,  I  suppose  he  has  done 
his  best ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  can  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  majority. 

6774.  It  is  understood  it  is  illegal  on  the  part 
of  the  trawlers  to  come  within  the  three  mile 
limit  ? — Yes. 


Commander  ^^^A^l/— continued. 

6775.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  that,  do  they  persist 
in  doing  it,  and  have  you  no  method  at  hand  to 
prevent  it  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

6776.  Have  you  made  representations  to  the 
York  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

6777.  And  you  get  no  favourable  results  from 
your  complaints? — No;  both  at  Scarborough 
and  Filey  we  have  done  so  times  over. 

6778.  Are  you  here  to-day  representing  the 
Scarborough  fishermen  ? — Yes. 

6779.  Are  you  expressing  their  opinion  upon 
this  point?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

6780.  Do  you  get  much  worse  catches  than 
you  used  to,  yourself? — Yes.  When  I  first 
went  with  my  father  in  a  small  boat,  19  feet  and 
a-half  long,  I  can  remember  the  first  winter 
I  was  with  him,  longshoring,  going  not  a  mile 
from  Scarborough  Pier  in  an  east  to  east  direc- 
tion, and  shooting  what  we  call  haddock  lines  off 
nine  lines,  we  should  get  48  stone  of  haddock. 
I  should  say,  without  exaggerating  in  the  least, 
that  all  the  longshore  fishermen  m  winter  time 
these  last  five  years,  on  and  around  about  the 
same  ground,  have  siot  caught  48  stone  of  had- 
dock altogether. 

6781.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  falling  off 
in  haddock  ? — To  the  steam  trawling.  I  have 
known  a  steam  trawler  strike  the  haddocks  year 
by  year  almost  to  the  day,  coming  away  east  by 
south  from  Whitby,  about  15  miles  from  Scar- 
borough, and  12  miles  from  Whitby,  and  he 
follows  them  in  sometimes  within  three  miles  of 
the  land ;  I  have  known  them  bring  them  as  high 
as  60  boxes  of  haddock  in  one  night,  each  box 
holding  eight  stone  of  fish,  and  as  the  haddocks 
laid  on  the  deck  of  the  steam  trawler  the  spawn 
run  from  them  almost  like  water  out  of  a  tap.  I 
have  had  my  lines  laid  on  the  ground  where  the 
steam  trawlers  work  those  haddocks,  and  the 
steam  trawler  has  gone  right  up  along  my  line. 
I  have  had  a  buoy  on  each  four  lines,  and  he 
could  see  from  one  buoy  to  the  other,  but  he  has 
gone  right  up  along  the  lines,  and  not  only 
myself,  but  several  others  have  remarked  that 
that  trawler  has  plenty  of  haddock  heavy  with 
spawn,  while  sometimes  we  have  not  seen  one  on 
our  lines. 

6782.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  a  haddock 
is  spawning  he  will  not  take  the  bait? — That  is 
the  proof,  they  will  not  take  the  hook. 

6783.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell 
the  Committee  ? — No. 


Mr.  Peter  Parkinson,  sworn ;  and  Examined. 


Commander  BethelL 

6784.  You  are  from  Witbemsea,  are  you  not  ? 
-.Yes. 

6785.  How  long  have  you  been  fishing  there  ? 
— Seventeen  years. 

6786.  Before  that,  were  you  engaged  in  fish- 
ing ?— No,  I  used  to  be  on  the  beach,  though. 

6787.  Do   you  represent  the  fishermen  along 
the  Holdemess  coast  ? — Yes. 

6788.  That  is  to  say,  right  up  to   Bridling- 
ton ? — Yes. 

6789.  And  beyond  Bridlington  ?— No,  as  steam 


Commander  Bethell—  continued. 

trawling  does  not   affect   us   up  to  Bridlington 
even. 

6790.  Do  you  represent  the  fishermen  from 
the  iSpurn  up  to  about  Bridlington,  a  distance  of 
something  like  40  miles  ? — Yes. 

6791.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  the  nature 
of  the  fishing  in  which  the  longshore  fishermen 
are  engaged  ? — They  are  engagednow  in  crabbing. 

6792.  What  is  the  fishing  ?— There  is  not 
much  fishing  at  this  time  of  the  year,  though  we 
are  catching  our  own  crab  bait. 

6793.  How 
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Commander  Bethell — continued. 

6793.  How  do  you  catch  the  fish  ?— All  with 
hook  and  herring  nets  and  long  lines. 

6794.  The  line  fishing  takes  place  when  ? — In 
October^  until  a  bit  after  Christmas^  when  there 
is  any  fish,  but  of  late  years  there  have  been 
none,  it  has  been  run  down  so  by  these  Grimsby 
cod  fishers  and  Yarmouth  boats. 

6795.  What  length  of  line  do  you  use  when 
you  fish? — Three  of  us  use  about  eight  packs 
with  about  ten  score  of  hooks  on  each  pack. 

6796.  That  would  be  something  Hkc  a  mile 
of  line,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6797.  Have  you  any  troubles  in  connection 
with  your  long  line  fishing ;  are  you  interfered 
with  m  any  way  ? — Yes. 

6798.  Will  you  tell  us  the  nature  of  your  com- 
plaints ? — The  Grimsby  men  come  and  shoot 
across  our  lines^  eight  or  nine  of  them  abreast; 
in  the  herring  season,  we  cannot  fish  for  them. 

6799.  What  sized  boats  do  you  use  ? — They 
are  about  16  feet  boats. 

6800.  Such  a  boat  as  you  might  haul  up  on  the 
beach  ? — Yes  ;  we  carry  them  up  every  night. 

6801.  What  sized  boats  do  these  Grimsby 
people  use  ? — They  come  in  50-ton  smacks. 

6802.  Then  what  happens,  I  understand,  is 
after  your  lines  are  laid,  tnese  big  boats  come  and 
shoot  their  nets  oyer  your  lines  ? — Yes,  always, 
as  soon  as  they  know  we  have  got  a  place  where 
we  can  get  a  bit  of  fish. 

6803.  That  is  to  say  when  your  boats  are 
hauled  up? — Yes. 

6804.  And  they  can  work  in  bad  weather  when 
you  cannot  launch  your  boots,  can  they  not  ? — 
1  es ;  that  is  how  they  do  us. 

6805.  Then  in  hauling  their  nets  in,  they  foul 
and  cut  yours,  do  they  ? — Yes,  and  pull  the  buoys 
away. 

6806.  Do  you  sufier  much  loss  from  this? — 
Yes,  we  sufier  a  lot  of  loss  from  them ;  we  do 
not  lose  so  many  long  lines  because  we  have  a 
buoy  and  an  anchor  to  each  length. 

6807.  Do  all  these  boats  come  from  Grimsby  ? 
— Some  come  from  Sheringham,  in  Norfolk,  but 
they  hail  from  Yarmouth. 

6808.  Are  your  catches  of  fish  less  than  they 
used  to  be  ? — A  deal  less. 

6809.  Are  the  fish  themselves  smaller  than 
they  used  to  be  ? — In  some  parts  of  the  year,  in 
October,  or  the  winter  time,  we  get  some  very 
nice  large  codfish. 

6810.  To  what  do  vou  attribute  the  falling  off 
in  fishing  ? — We  attribute  it  to  these  big  cod  men 
coming  and  destroying  the  grounds  from  time  to 
time. 

6811.  Have  they  come  for  many  years  ? — Yes ; 
when  I  first  started  we  could  catch  a  nice 
quantity  of  halibut ;  from  April  up  to  June 
boats  could  make  a  good  living  at  halibut  catching 
for  those  months,  now  you  cannot  see  one  halibut 
in  two  years. 

6812.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  swept 
away  by  so  much  fishing  ? — It  is  nothing  else. 

6813.  Do  you  think  the  fishermen  whom  you 
represent  have  any  opinion  about  stopping  the 
sale  of  immature  fish  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

6814.  It  does  not  affect  you  very  much,  does 
it  ? — No,  except  as  to  the  size  of  the  crab. 

6815.  Have  they  any  views  about  close  season  ? 
— I  do  not  know  tnat  they  have. 

0.93. 


Commander  Bethell — continued. 

6816.  Your  real  grievance  in  respect  to  fishing 
is,  is  it,  that  you  do  not  get  your  own  bit  to 
yourselves,  and  the  big  boats  come  and  interfere 
with  you  ? — Yes.  I  have  lost  26  whelk  pots 
since  last  Tuesday,  which  have  been  dragged 
away  either  by  Grimsby  fishing  vessels,  or  other 
vessels  going  home  to  the  markets. 

6817.  Besides  the  fishing,  you  have  a  very 
large  crab  industry,  have  you  not? — Yes;  the 
east  coast  of  Yorkshire  is  noted  for  crab 
catching. 

6818.  Have  the  crabs  diminished  in  size  ? — 
Yes ;  they  are  a  deal  smaller  and  a  deal  scarcer. 

6819.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— Eight 
or  nine  big  ships  will  come  when  we  start 
crabbing,  and  set  300  crab  pots  each,  and  work 
night  and  day. 

6820.  Are  these  the  same  boats  ? — Yes,  most 
of  them ;  but  there  are  eight  or  nine  yawls,  which 
come  from  Sherringham,  in  Norfolk,  which  do 
that. 

6821.  Do  they  put  their  crab  pots  on  your 
ground  ? — Yes ;  all  over  it. 

6822.  How  do  they  interfere  with  your^crab 
pots  ? — They  sink  them  down ;  they  run  ours  all 
underneath  when  tliev  sink  theirs  in  the  dark. 

6823.  And  very  often,  when  this  takes  place, 
you  cannot  laimch  your  boats,  can  you  ? — No ; 
we  cannot  work  when  they  work ;  we  cannot  get 
through  the  surf. 

6824.  Are  you  of  opinion  this  has  had  a  very 
material  effect  in  diminishing  the  supply  and  size 
of  crabs? — Yes;  and  they  have  told  us,  when 
they  are  going  home  thev  pick  up  the  spawn 
crabs,  take  them  away  to  their  own  grounds,  and 
set  them  down,  and  our  small  crabs,  too. 

6825.  Has  the  district  fisheries,  committee 
taken  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ? — No ;  they 
have  only  advised  us,  if  we  could  catch  them 
disturbing  our  gear,  to  bring  the  police  in. 

6826.  Have  you  cauffht  anybodv  ?— We  never 
knew  we  had  any  autnority  until  this  last  few 
weeks,  when  we  complained  to  Mr.  Easten, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  fishery  conunittee  on  the 
coimcil. 

6827.  Are  the  fishermen  trying  to  get  the 
numbers  of  these  boats  which  are  doing  this 
damage  ? — They  all  say,  since  we  have  been  told 
we  have  authority  to  get  the  police,  that  i£  they 
could  get  hold  of  one,  they  would  go  straight  to 
Mr.  Easton  about  it. 

6828.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  fishermen,  both 
in  respect  of  line  fishing  and  in  respect  of 
crabbing,  that  the  only  thing  they  have  to  com- 
plain of  is,  these  large  boats  which  interfere 
with  their  industries  ? — That  is  the  only  thing, 
and  they  think,  that  if  they  interfere  with  them, 
the  county  authorities  would  not  set  the  police 
on  them  ;  that  is  what  they  always  say. 

6829.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  dis- 
trict committee  has  no  power  to  prevent  the 
big  boats  coming  in  ? — We  also  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  limit  as  to  tonnage  of  the  vessels  coming 
in,  both  for  crabbing  and  fishing.  We  do  not 
want  to  stop  them ;  if  they  came  and  competed 
with  us  off*  the  beach,  we  should  run  the  same 
chance  as  them. 

6830.  It  is  the  general  ojpinion,  is  it  not,  of  all 
the  coast  fishermen,  that  it  is  unfair  to  them 
that  large  boats  should  come  from  a  distance  and 
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Commander  Bethell — contiDued. 

damage  them? — Yes;  we  have  no  end  of  rows 
with  them,  all  the  summer  through. 

6831.  Besides  the  crab  and  Ime  fishing,  you 
have  a  herring  fishing  industry,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

6832.  On  most  of  the  coast,  the  shore  boats 
go  out  with  their  herring  nets  and  get  herrings  ? 
—Yes. 

6833.  They  have  not  discontinued  it,  like 
they  have  at  Scarborough,  have  they  ? — We 
have  not ;  we  have  not  done  anything  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  but  kept  on  trying.  We 
tried  last  year,  but  conld  not  get  any  quantity  ; 
when  we  get  nicely  to  work,  these  ve.*8els  come 
and  shoot  their  lines,  and  if  you  do  not  get  your 
nets  free,  away  they  go. 

6834.  Are  they  the  same  Grimsby  people  ? — 
Yes. 

6835.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  they 
damage  you  ? — When  we  have  shot  our  nets  and 
their  lines  are  down  they  pull  our  nets  all  to 
pieces. 


Commander  Bethell — continued.    - 

6836.  It  is  not  that  they  come  to  fish  for 
herrings  themselves,  but  it  is  their  long  lines 
that  foul  your  herring  nets,  I  understand? — 
Yes. 

6837.  Would  that  be  inside  the  territorial 
limit? — Yes;  they  come  in  as  near  as  two 
fathoms  of  water. 

68.S8.  Do  the  shore  fishermen  suffer  much  loss 
in  the  way  of  nets  from  their  nets  being  torn  ? — 
Yes ;  since  I  can  remember  I  have  known  boats 
come  home  with  nothing  left  but  the  ropes, 
through  this,  and  we  have  gone  off  to  them  in 
the  morning  when  they  are  hauling  in  their  lines, 
and  seen  our  nets  hanging  on  their  beam  floats, 
what  we  call  ''dams,"  with  a  10  feet  stick  through 
them. 

Commander  Bethell. 

6839.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Berrington  whether  the 
law  has  any  power  to  deal  with  the  herring  boats 
that  are  fishing  for  the  herrings  ? 


Mr.  Arthur  D.  Bebrington  recalled  ;  and  further  examined. 
Commander  Bethell.  Commander  Bethell — continued. 


6840.  Are  there  any  regulations  laid  down 
with  regard  to  that  point? — There  might  be 
within  the  territorial  limits ;  with  regard  to  mesh, 
for  instance,  they  might  make  regulations. 

6841.  At  present  the  complamt  is  that  long 
liners  run  their  lines  and  lay  their  lines  across 
the  path  which  they  know  will  be  pursued  by  the 
herrmg  boats;    the  herring  nets  then  foul  the 


buoys  and  get  cut  to  pieces;  would  it  be 
within  the  power  of  the  district  committee  to 
take  action  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  district  committee  to  say  the 
lines  should  only  be  laid  in  certain  places,  and 
the  herring  nets  should  only  be  worked  in 
certain  other  places. 


Mr.  Peter  Parkinson,  re-called :  and  further  Examined. 


Commander  Bethell. 

6842.  I  HAVE  stated  correctly,  have  I  not,  the 
complaint  you  make  ? — Yes,  the  complaint  is  of 
the  liners  coming  down  when  we  can  get  a  few 
herrings,  and  stopping  us  from  working. 

6843.  So  that,  in  fact,  if  the  district  com- 
mittee were  willing,  a  small  sea  police  might  be 
of  considerable  benefit,  might  it  not  ?—  It  might 
be  a  creat  benefit  to  us.  They  think  ours  are 
small  DOats,  and  if  it  comes  on  to  blow  we  have 
to  go  home,  that  they  can  stay,  and  if  you  say 
anything  to  them  it  is  no  good. 

6844.  Are  there  more  or  less  fishermen  now 
who  get  a  living  in  your  neighbouriiood  ? — 
About  as  many,  but  the  young  men  keep  going 
away  to  Grimsby  and  Hull,  and  go  into  the 
trawling  boats. 

6845.  Within  the  territorial  limit  the  ground 
is  too  rocky  for  trawlers,  is  it  not ? — We  are 
never  bothered  with  trawlers ;  we  never  see 
them  at  work,  when  we  see  them,  they  are  either 
going  to  the  grounds  or  the  market. 

6846.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  breed- 
ing takes  place  along  that  const  ?  —We  do  not 
know  much  about  that.  If  there  comes  a  gale 
from  the  eastward  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we 
see  some  sort  of  spawn  on  the  beach,  but  in  fine 
weather  like  this  we  never  see  anything  of  the 
sort 


Conunander  Bethell — continued. 

6847.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  names 
of  the  fish  you  catch  chiefly  ? — Cod,  and  we  have 
occasionally  caught  halibut,  but  not  of  late 
years.  Then  there  are  herrings  and  crabs,  and 
lobsters. 

6848-  Do  you  catch  any  soles  or  plaice? — No, 
you  very  seldom  see  a  sole  or  plaice.  Sometimes 
we  get  a  few  haddocks  if  we  bait  with  whitebait. 

6849.  Have  you  any  other  information  you 
would  like  to  give  the  Committee,  or  suggestion 
to  make  ? — No,  I  would  only  suggest  that  we 
should  like  small  boat  protection,  that  is  what 
the  fellows  want.  The  idea  is  to  have  protection, 
so  that  when  we  put  our  gear  into  the  water,  it 
should  not  be  dragged. away  by  other  men. 

6850.  What  you  wish  the  Committee  to  under- 
stand as  the  very  strong  feeling  of  all  the  long- 
shore fishermen  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
England  is,  that  their  industry  ought  to  some 
extent  to  be  protected  by  preventing  large  boats 
who  can  come  in,  whether  from  fishing  and  out 
fishing  the  grounds,  when  you  cannot  get  out 
there  ? — Yes.  The  idea  of  a  lot  of  them  is,  to 
let  them  be  under  such  a  tonnage,  so  that  they 
could  stay  when  we  cannot  work.  There  is  no 
idea  of  stopping  them  altogether.  If  they  act 
like  they  have  for  the  last  few  years,  both  from 
Sheringham  and  Grimsby,  there  will  not  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  crab  on  our  coast. 
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Mb.  marjoribanks,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Peter  Fraser  McKenna,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6851.  Are  you  a  solicitor  at  GKrvan  ? — I  am. 

6852.  Have  you  taken  a  considerable  interest 
in  the  fishery  question  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Scotland  ?— Yes. 

6853.  Are  you  also  a  member  of  the  Ayrshire 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

6854.  YSThat  district  do  you  sit  for?— For 
Girvan. 

6855.  Girvan  is  a  very  important  fishing 
station,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  fishing  locality  all 
round  there. 

6856.  What  are  the  principal  modes  of  fishing 
and  the  principal  fish  that  are  fished  for  off  your 
coast  ?— The  chief  fishing  is  for  herring  and  for 
cod. 

6857.  When  do  they  fish  for  herring  ?— They 
have  two  herring  fisheries,  they  have  a  fishing  in 
the  summer  time  and  a  fishing  in  the  winter 
time.  The  winter  herring  fishery  is  ^rried  on 
largely  on  Ballantrae  Banks,  that  is  ofi"  the  south 
coast  of  Ayrshire. 

6858.  How  many  men  and  boats  are  there  in 

Jrour  district  ? — There  are  over  200  boats  in  the 
ocality  and  over  500  fishermen. 

6859.  Are  these  fisheries  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  the  local  men  or  by  foreigners  coming 
m? — Largely  bv  local  men,  but  in  the  winter 
herring  fishing  there  is  a  considerable  influx  of 
fishermen  from  other  localities,  chiefly  from  the 
Argyleshire  coast. 

6860.  Do  you  have  any  fishing  carried  on  by 
men  fi-om  the  east  coast  ? — They  used  to  come 
to  the  Ballantrae  winter  fishing,  but  they  do  not 
come -now  of  late  years  since  it  has  failed  so 
much  as  it  has  done. 

6861.  Do  you  see  any  considerable  falling  off* 
in  the  herring  fishing  there  in  summer  or  winter  ? 
— There  has  been  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
winter  herring  fishing ;  that  is  on  this  bank. 


Chairman — continued. 

6862.  But  not  in  the  summer  fishing  ? — Not 
appreciably.  The  summer  herring  fishing, 
although  it  is  carried  on  by  Girvan  fishermen 
amongst  others,  is  not  carried  on  in  the  imr 
mediate  locality,  but  they  have  to  go  in  turn  to 
the  Argyleshire  coast  for  it. 

6863.  What  class  of  fish  do  you  get  in  the 
winter  time  at  Girvan? — The  fish  are  herring 
that  have  come  to  these  Ballantrae  Banks  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning. 

6864.  Full  herrinir  ?— Yes. 

6865.  Are  they  oiF  large  size  ? — Yes ;  Uiey  are 
a  very  fair  marketable  fish, 

6866.  Are  they  used  fresh  ? — Yes  5  they  are 
sent  off  fresh  to  the  English  market. 

6867.  What  are  the  methods  of  fiehing  adopted 
both  in  the  smnmer  and  winter? — There  are 
two  conflicting  modes  of  fishing ;  the  local  fisher- 
men all  use  a  set  trammel  net. 

6868.  Is  that  a  single  wall  trammel  or  a 
double  ? — A  single  wall.  The  best  way  one 
could  describe  it  would  be  perhaps  to  compare  it 
to  a  wall  six  feet  high  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
set  and  fixed  there  and  kept  in  a  perpendicular 
position  by  stone  weights  and  by  corks.  The 
stone  weights  are  carried  on  strings,  say  nine 
inches  long,  so  that  there  is  a  gap  at  the  bottom; 
it  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  groimd.  It 
is  set  there  and  sits  there  constantly,  and  the 
fishermen  eo  out  in  favourable  weather  in  the 
morning,  lift  it,  take  the  herring  out  that  have 
been  caught  in  the  meshes,  and  set  it  down 
again.  Its  position  is  marked  by  floats,  one  at 
each  end,  and  occasionally  one  in  the  centre. 

6869.  What  length  or  net  is  it?— About  240 
fathoms.  They  generally  fish  two  trains  of  net, 
and  each  train  is  about  240  fathoms  long.  It  is 
a  pretty  wide  mesh  net,  33  rows  to  the  yard. 

6870.  What  is  the  size  of  the  trammel ;  is  it 
R  R  4  a  real 
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Chairman — continued. 

a  real  trammel ;  has  it  a  second  wall  ?^^No  ;    it 
has  simply  a  single  wall. 

6871.  Then  it  is  not  a  true  tranmiel,  is  it? — 
It  is  the  only  sort  of  trammel  we  know  in  that 
locality. 

6872.  A  true  trammel  has  a  big  wall  which 
bags  the  fish,  besides  the  small  mesh  ? — No,  this 
is  a  much  simpler  concern  than  that. 

6873.  It  is  much  more  in  the  nature  of  a  drift 
net,  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  it  ? — Yes  ; 
but  fixed ;  and  of  course  it  is  not  anything  like 
the  depth  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  drift-net. 

6874.  Is  that  the  local  method  of  fishing?— 
Yes  ;  and  it  has  been  carried  on  there  for  a  very 
considerable  time.  Then  the  other  boats,  some 
of  the  Argyleshire  boats  that  come  to  the  coast 
for  that  purpose,  fish  with  the  seine  net,  which 
is  an  ordinary  trawl  net,  perhaps  600  yards  long, 
which  simply  encircles  a  quantity  of  fish,  is  then 
pulled  together,  and  made  to  foim  a  sort  of  bag, 
from  which  the  herrings  are  lifted  by  baskets. 
The  boats,  of  course,  work  in  pairs  for  that 
purpose. 

6875.  Are  those  nets  used  at  all  by  your  local 
men  ? — No,  they  have  been  opposed  to  their  use 
in  that  locality. 

6876.  And  the  use  of  them  is  objectionable  to 
your  local  fishermen,  is  it  ? — It  has  always  been 
regarded  as  objectionable. 

6877.  On  what  grounds  ? — It  was  introduced 
in  1878,  I  think,  to  that  locality,  and  they  think 
that  it  is  wasteful,  that  it  involves  the  capture 
of  considerable  quantities  of  immature  fish  that 
are  on  the  banks  at  that  time.  For  instance, 
some  statistics  that  I  got  are  as  follows  :  In 
1887,  in  one  week,  there  were  3,700  crans  of  fish 
caught  almost  entirely  by  the  seine  net,  and 
about  half  of  that  quantity  was  sold  as  manure 
to  the  farmers  round  about,  the  fishermen  simply 
netting  a  price  of  about  Sd.  a  barrel  for  them. 
The  fields  of  land  all  round  about  were  strewn 
with  these  fish,  put  there  for  the  purpose  of 
manuring  the  land.  Since  that  time  there  has 
not  been  perhaps  such  a  huge  quantity,  but 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  fish  caught 
by  these  seine  trawlers  is  found  to  be  of  no  other 
use  than  for  manure,  and  sometimes  the  farmers 
simply  buy  a  boat-load  when  it  comes  into  the 
harbour  without  any  discrimination  as  to  size. 
That  is  one  objection  that  the  local  fishermen 
think  attached  to  the  use  of  the  seine  net,  and 
they  say  that  objection  is  not  to  be  measured 
simply  by  the  quantity  of  such  immature  fish 
that  are  brought  to  shore,  but  they  allege  that 
the  seine  net  often  kills  a  great  many  more  fish 
from  the  mode  of  its  working  than  the  boats 
can  hold,  and  the  surplus  of  this  is  lost.  They 
are  simply  never  taken  out  of  the  sea,  but  are 
smothered  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  It  is  thought 
that  this  fouls  the  ^ound,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  much  in  that  or  not.  They  also 
think  the  seine  net  sweeping  the  bottom  disturbs 
and  destroys  the  spawn. 

6878.  And  it  is  also  thought  that  seine  fishing 
breaks  up  the  shoals  of  herrings,  is  it  not? — 
Yes  ;  it  makes  the  fishing  very  irregular  instead 
of  a  continuous  fishing ;  running  over  eight 
weeks  or  so  as  it  used  to  do,  it  only  lasts  now  for 
a  week  or  two.  These  Ballantrae  banks  are  a 
long  strip  of   shallow  water  about  10    to    12 


Chairman — continued. 

fathoms  deep.  The  bank  is  about  six  miles  long 
by  two  miles  broad,  and  a  number  of  seine  boats 
working  over  it  can,  of  course,  very  soon  strip  it 
altogether.  It  is  not  a  feeding  ground  at  all,  it 
is  purely  a  spawning  groimd,  and  the  fish  come 
there  simply  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  when 
they  are  concentrated,  and  perhaps  languid,  and 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  seine  fishermen,  so  that 
the  boats  can  m  a  day  or  two  exhaust  the 
ground  practically,  and  clear  it ;  whereas  by  the 
trammel  net  catching  moderate  quantities  of 
better-sized  fish  can  be  caught  for  a  good  many 
weeks. 

6879.  Do  the  seine  nets  interfere  with  the 
trammel  nets  and  destroy  them  ? — Yes,  they  do. 
It  seems  to  be  impossibly  for  the  two  to  go  on  at 
the  same  time  together. 

6880.  I  suppose  the  seine  net,  being  worked 
round,  catches  on  the  trammels  and  breaks  them  ? 
— Yes,  or  tears  them  away  from  their  ground, 
and  the  seine  net  men  of  set  purpose,  I  think, 
often  cut  away  the  floats  or  marks  marking  the 
position  of  the  trammel  net,  so  that  they  may 
have  free  scope  for  themselves. 

6881.  Is  this  Ballantrae  Bank  in  the  territorial 
waters  ? — It  is  just  abutting  on  the  territorial 
waters  ;  I  think  part  of  it  may  be  within  the 
three  mile  limit. 

6882.  Has  not  the  Fishery  Board  already 
power  to  make  such  regulations  as  it  thinks 
right,  so  far  as  the  banks  lie  within  the  territorial 
limit  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have  power  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  a  seine  net  on  the  banks. 

6883.  They  have  a  right  to  prohibit  any  sort 
of  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  ? — They  take 
a  somewhat  limited  view  of  their  powers  on 
that  matter ;  they  think  their  power  is  purely 
for  experimental  purposes ;  and  besides,  this 
damage  is  all  done  at  night.  The  seine  net 
fishing  is  all  carried  on  at  night. 

6884.  But  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it 
is  done  at  ni^ht  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  Board 
is  concerned,  does  it  ?—  I  refer  to  the  following 
up  of  any  exact  damage  and  ascertaining  who 
has  done  it.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
further  question  of  efficient  police  protection. 

6885.  Do  not  the  trammel  net  fishermen  ride 
their  nets? — No  ;  not  at  night.  They  leave 
them  and  go  out  in  the  early  morning  and  ll£t 
them ;  the  nets  are  fishing  in  action  all  through 
the  night ;  they  draw  them  in  the  morning  and 
set  them  down  again.  The  seine  net  fisherman 
of  course  has  to  work  at  night,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  damage  home  to  any  individual 
seine  net  man. 

6886.  Except  that  it  might  be  stopped  alto- 
gether?— Yes.  That  is,  of  course,  what  we 
want. 

6887.  But  the  trammel  net  man  might  occa- 
sionall  V  remain  at  his  nets  and  catch  men  coming 
over  them,  might  he  not  ? — This  is  on  a  very 
exposed  coast  and  at  a  very  exposed  time  of  the 
year. 

6888.  But  if  the  seine  net  fishermen  can 
remain  at  sea  at  night,  so  can  the  trammel  net 
fishermen,  cannot  they? — They  have  done  so, 
and  they  have  themselves  been  involved  and 
siuTOunded  by  the  seine  net  fishermen  and  found 
themselves  and  boats  in  imminent  risk  in  con- 
sequence 
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Bequence  of  doing  so..    They  do  sometimes  lie 
at  their  nets. 

6889.  And  there  have  been  considerable  dis- 
turbances between  the  two  classes  of  fishermen, 
have  there  not? — Yes.  The  seine  net  breaks 
up  the  shoals  of  herrings,  I  think,  which  find 
their  way  to  these  banks  for  the  purposes  of 
spawning,  and  evidently  a  seine  net  striking  the 
head  of  a  shoal  feeling  its  way  to  the  banks, 
breaks  up  the  shoal  and  prevents  it  ever  getting 
to  the  banks.  That  very  frequently  does  happen. 

6890.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  proved  ? — 
Fishermen  have  exact  instances  of  shoals  of 
herrings  being  known  to  be  on  their  way  to  the 
banks  being  intercepted  in  that  way  and  never 
reaching  the  banks,  but  scattering  somehow. 

6891.  Have  there  been  any  recent  enquiries 
into  the  question  at  all  ? — There  was  a  recent 
inquiry  by  the  Fishery  Board. 

6892.  I)id  they  make  any  report  on  it  ? — They 
thought  it  was  a  matter  for  further  investigation 
so  far  as  some  of  the  allegations  of  the  local 
fishermen  were  concerned,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  sent  down  special  officials  this  last  winter, 
but  the  fishing  was  practically  a  failure  and  that 
fell  through. 

6893.  Then  you  have  no  complaint  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  summer  fishing  have  you  ? — No. 

6894.  That  is  carried  on  a  distance  at  sea  in 
the  ordinary  way,  I  suppose  ? — ^Ves,  all  the  fisher- 
men conform  to  one  method  there  practically. 

6895.  Then  I  suppose  this  winter  herring  fish- 
ing is  very  important  to  your  local  men  ? — It  is 
the  only  way  of  living  that  they  have  at  that  time. 

6896.  Where  do  these  Argyleshire  men  land 
their  fish? — At  the  Ayrshire  ports,  at  Girvan 
and  elsewhere. 

6897.  Do  they  live  on  shore  ? — Some  of  them 
live  on  shore  and  some  of  them  in  their  boats. 

6898.  Would  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  close 
time  be  of  any  advantage,  do  you  think  ? — We 
think  not  in  the  locality.  Of  course  there  is  the 
general  difficulty  that  attaches  to  a  close  time, 
which  I  think  was  brought  before  the  Committee 
the  other  day,  namely,  the  different  periods  of 
the  year  at  which  you  would  require  to  lay  down 
a  close  time  for  each  locality.  Besides,  carry- 
ing on  this  fishing  is  the  only  means  of  subsistence 
these  Ayrshire  fishermen  have  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  There  was  a  close  time  from  1860  to 
1868,  and  I  may  mention  that  I  noticed  the  other 
day  in  1632,  King  Charles  I.  ordered  a  close  time 
on  these  very  banks  ;  that  incidentally  shows  the 
antiquity  of  the  fishing;  but  from  1860  to  1868 
there  was  a  close  time  and  the  men  were  simply 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  had  to  be  main- 
tained by  public  subscription.  And  no  good 
came  of  it,  for  the  result  of  Mr.  Buckland's 
inquiries  in  1878  was  that  there  had  not  been 
any  improvement  on  the  adjoining  summer  fishing 
during  or  after  the  period  of  close  time.  I  think 
it  would  have  a  demoralising  influence  on  the 
men  to  lay  down  a  close  time  at  that  period  of 
the  year.  It  would  put  too  great  a  temptation 
on  them,  and  would  inevitably  lead  to  law- 
breaking  by  men  who  are  otherwise  law-abiding. 

6899.  Practically,  would  your  recommendation 
be  that  the  seine  net  fishing  should  be  prohibited  ? 
—Yes. 

6900.  Entirely? — ^Yes,  on  that  coast  at  that 
particular  time  of  the  vear^  on  these  Ballwtrae 
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banks,  and  on  the  approaches  to  the  Ballantrae 
banks.  So  far  as  a  close  time  is  concerned,  the 
fishermen  of  couree  require  herrings  for  bait  for 
the  cod-fishing  which  goes  alongside  of  it,  and  I 
daresay  experience  shows  it  is  very  difficult  to 
maintain  a  close  time,  even  if  it  is  an  entire 
close  time,  and  one  hardly  sees  how  a  close  time 
with  libertv  to  fish  for  bait  could  be  enforced. 
A  man  might  go  out  with  the  view  of  catching 
a  few  fish  for  bait  and  get  a  very  large  haul  of 
fish.  What  is  he  to  do  with  the  remainder  if 
they  are  of  no  use  for  bait  ? 

6901.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  regard 
to  beam-trawling  in  your  district  ? — It  has  been 
prohibited  within  our  district. 

6902.  That  comes  withm  the  Clyde  district,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

6903.  How  long  has  that  been  prohibited  ? — It 
was  the  Fisheries  Act  of  1889  which  prohibited  it. 

6904.  Have  you  had  sufficient  time  to  judge 
whether  any  advantage  has  arisen  from  the  pro- 
hibition ? — I  had  something  myself  to  do  with 
the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  stopping  of 
it,  and  we  went  more  on  the  police  question  of 
destruction  of  material,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
we  think  the  police  aspect  of  this  present 
question  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  it.  Of 
course  that  is  all  stopped  now,  or  practically  so  ; 
there  have  been  one  or  two  cases,  but  they  have 
been  prosecuted.  Beyond  that,  the  fishermen 
say  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
quantities  of  cod  and  other  round  fish  that  are 
caught.  Some  fishermen  say  they  catch  nearly 
double  what  they  used  to  catch  when  the  beam- 
trawling  was  carried  on. 

6905.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  greater  facility 
with  which  they*  carry  on  their  operations,  or 
from  any  increase  in  the  number  ot  fish  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  has  been  any  marked  in  * 
crease  in  the  number  of  fish,  but  I  should  say  it 
is  from  the  increased  facilities  for  fishing. 

6906.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  really  a  question 
of  devising  means  of  enabling  the  various  classes 
of  fishermen  to  carry  on  their  fishing  without 
interference  with  one  another  ? — That  is  so  ; 
they  cannot  both  go  on. 

6907.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  refer 
to  with  regard  to  the  state  of  your  fisheries? — I 
think  not ;  that  is  the  only  grievance  we  have  at 
present. 

6908.  I  think  you  have  given  some  considera- 
tion to  the  Sea  Fisheries  Kegulation  Bill  now 
before  the  House  ? — 1  have  looked  over  it. 

6909.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  with 
regard  to  it  ? — It  struck  me  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  provide  any  machinery  for  caiTying  out  the 
election  of  the  district  boards. 

6910.  Surely  that  is  not  so,  if  you  look  at 
Clause  6,  is  it  ? — It  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
provision  here,  but  it  does  not  say  who  is  to  be  the 
returning  officer,  who  is  to  carry  on  the  election. 

6911.  It  would  be  the  same  as  a  committee  of 
the  County  Council  surely.  These  fishery  com- 
mittees are  technically  nothing  but  committees  of 
the  County  Council,  are  they  ? — Yes,  part  of  the 
Fishery  District  Board  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Countv  Council  ;  but  how  is  the  other  part  to  be 
elected,  and  what  machinery  is  there  for  carrying 
it  through  ? 

6912.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  think  the 
machinery  is  made  sufficiently  clear,  do  you  ?-*- 

Sft  i        ^^ 
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Chctimian — continued. 

Yes,  that  is  my  opinion.  It  is  a  very  small 
point,  but  I  noted  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Count)r  Council  Election  Act  might  be  adopted 
here  with  reference  to  the  framing  of  the  roll  of 
voters  for  this  district  fishery  committee.  It 
might  be  prepared  every  third  year  in  the  same 
way  as  the  roll  for  the  election  for  county  councils 
is  prepared. 

6913.  But  surely  that  is  the  case,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  not  made  quite  clear.  It  is  a  small  matter, 
of  course.  Then  as  to  "fishing  interests,"  I 
think  there  might  be  a  considerable  dispute  with 
reference  to  who  was  entitled  to  be  put  on  this 
special  roll,  or  who  was  entitled  to  be  starred. 

6914.  Surely  that  is  dealt  with  as  clearly  as 
possible  in  Clause  21,  at  the  end,  is  it  not? — 
Who  is  to  interpret  the  words,  ''  or  otherwise  "  ; 
is  it  an  assessor  from  whom  there  is  to  be  no  right 
of  appeal  whatever?  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  define  the  expression  conclusively  in  the  Bill. 

6916.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state 
to  the  Committee  ? — As  I  gathered  no  one  except 
a  starred  voter  would  be  entitled  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  this  district  committee.  I  think  that 
unless  some  provision  was  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  members,  that  that  choice  is  a 
little  top  restricted.  With  regard  to  the  assess- 
ment, that  is  a  clause  which  has  been  debated 
considerably,  and  I  think  it  would  be  regarded 
as  very  un&ir  by  those  who  are  not  resident  on 
the  coast. 

6916.  But  still  they  must  have  money  pro- 
vided  for  them,  must  they  not? — Yesj  but  I 
thought  if  a  direct  Government  subsidy  was  given 
it  might  cause  less  friction. 

.  6917.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  almost  as  fair  to 
allow  the  inland  people  to  be  assessed  for  the 
fisheries  as  to  allow  nshormen  to  be  assessed  for 
roads  inland? — I  think  it  is,  but  the  question  is, 
whether  they  would  think  so  or  not.  If,  how- 
ever, an  assessment  is  to  be  levied  it  would  be 
simpler  and  cheaper  to  give  the  district  com- 
mittees power  to  call  on  county  councils  for  a 
stated  sum  which  the  councils  would  collect 
along  with  their  other  rates  and  hand  over  just 
as  parochial  boards  collect  school  rates. 

Mr.   Renshaw. 

6918.  You  told  us  there  were  200  boats  and 
500  men  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  your  district 
does  that  include  Ballantrae  and  Girvan  ? — Yes, 
both,  and  some  other  little  fishing  stations  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

6919.  Looking  back  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
has  there  been  an  increase  or  a  decrease? — I 
think  it  would  be  practically  stationary. 

6920.  Looking  oack  to  a  more  remote  period 
than  20  years,  it  has  increased  on  the  whole,  I 
suppose?— I  could  not  say  ;  my  experience  does 
not  carry  me  so  far  back. 

6921.  These  boats  are  mostly  small  boats,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes  ;  thev  are  wnat  the  Fishery 
Board  called  second-class  boats,  boats  with  from 
18  to  30  feet  keel. 

6922.  I  think  you  told  us  the  BaUantrae  Bank 
wasjust  on  the  edge  of  the  three  mile  limit.  Is  it  not 
the  case  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Ballantrae 
Bank  is  outside  the  three  mile  limit?— Well,  it  is 
just  about  three  miles  from  the  shore;  I  should 
say  the  greater  part  of  it  is  outside  the  three  mile 
limit. 


Mr.  RenshatD — continued. 

6923.  Then  you  made  a  complaint  with  regard 
to  the  imminent  risk  of  conflict  between  the 
seine  fishers  and  the  trammel  net  fishers,  has 
there  even  been  any  case  brought  ihto  the  courts 
arising  out  of  conflicts  of  that  kind  ? — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  friction  between  them,  and  there 
have  been  some  police  court  cases,  and  there  have 
also  been  civil  actions  for  damage  by  trammel  net 
men  against  seine  net  fishers. 

6924.  I  suppose  there  is  a  general  feeling  on 
the  part  of  those  you  represent  here  that  the 
present  police  regulations  are  altogether  in- 
efficient, IS  there  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  That 
opinion  seems  to  be  very  generally  held  all  over 
the  Scotch  coast. 

6925.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  there  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen  you  repre- 
sent that  there  ought  to  be  a  better  police  pro- 
tection aflbrded  to  sea  fishermen  ? — ^'ITiat  is  so. 

6926.  You  told  us  that  between  1860  and  1868, 
there  was  a  close  season,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

6927.  Could  you  tell  us  what  period  of  the 
year  that  was? — From  the  1st  January  to  the 
31st  May.  * 

6928.  Was  that  found  inoperative,  and  did  the 
fishermen  themselves  plead  that  it  might  be 
given  up  ?  —  Yes  ;  there  were  various  reasons 
assigned  for  the  withdrawal  of  it,  one  being  the 
difficulty  of  inforcing  it  and  the  hardship  it  in- 
volved on  men  who  had  no  other  means  oi  liveli- 
hood. 

6929.  I  think  you  told  us  there  was  also  cod 
fishing  done  by  your  fishermen,did  you  not? — Yes. 

6930.  Is  there  any  other  fishing  besides  that  ? 
— I  said  they  were  the  chief  fishings  ;  there  are 
others,  such  as  haddock  fishing,  ling  and  turbot, 
and  old  men  fishing  for  lobsters.  But  really  the 
chief  modes  of  fishing  are  the  herring  and  cod 
fishing. 

693 1 .  Is  the  feeling  amongst  those  you  repre- 
sent here  very  strongly  in  favour  of  some  pro- 
vision being  made  which  will  prevent  these  seine 
fishermen  coming  and  competing  with  the  local 
fishermen  ? — It  is  not  the  competition,  they  have 
no  aversion  to  that,  but  they  find  fault  with  the 
seine  net  men  who  are  strangers,  and  who  have 
themselves  the  chance  of  fishing  herrings  on 
their  own  shores  for  8  months  out  of  the  12.  Jf 
these  alien  fishermen  are  to  come  over  to  the 
Ayrshire  coast  during  the  three  or  four  months 
when  alone  the  herrings  are  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast,  and  if  they  are  then  to  carry  on  a  mode  of 
fishing  which  prevents  the  local  men  from  ex- 
ercising the  plan  of  fishing  that  they  have 
adopted  as  far  back  as  one  can  remember,  they 
think  that  they  require  some  protection,  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to  it 

6932.  I  suppose  they  have  the  opportunity 
now  of  retahating  upon  their  neighoours  and 
going  and  fishing  in  their  waters,  have  they  not  ? 
—  When  they  go  to  the  Argyleshire  coast  they 
conform  to  the  Argyleshire  mode  of  fishing. 

6933.  And  they  do  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  afforded  on  the  Argyle- 
shire coast,  do  they? — They  do;  but  there  is 
no  conflict  of  interest  there,  I  ever  heard  of. 

6934.  But  when  they  go  to  the  Argyleshire 
coast  they  fish  in  the  way  the  Argyleshire  men 
fish  when  they  come  to  Ayrshire ;  is  that  the 
ca«e? — No^  that  is  not  so.  It  is  all  drift  net  fishing. 
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Cominaiider  Bethell 

6935.  If  the  seine  fishing  is  stopped  which 
you  are  speaking  about,  would  these  men  readily 
fall  into  fishing  by  means  of  trammel  ? — They 
would  either  do  so  or  not  come  to  the  coast  at 
ally  I  fancy. 

6936.  Are  they  all  strangers  ?— Yes,  they 
are ;  the  local  men  have  all  along  thought  the 
seine  net  fishing  was  not  suitable  for  uiis  re- 
atrictedf  shallow,  area. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6937.  Have  the  Fishery  Board  hitherto 
thought  they  had  not  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
seine  net  fishing  ?—  I  am  told  that  they  take  a 
very  limited  view  of  their  power  as  to  actually 
prohibiting  a  mode  of  fishing.  They  say  them- 
selves that  their  powers  imder  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Act  of  1885,  simply  entitled  them  to  close  an 
area  against  any  mode  of  fishing  for  experimen- 
tal purposes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  their  own 
researches. 

6938.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  their  powers  in 
that  respect,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  making 
it  definite  and  clear? — I  should  say  some 
authority  should  have  the  power — of  course 
Parliament  has  the  power — of  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

6939.  The  question  of  the  inefficiency  of  sea 
police  has  been  a  grievance,  has  it  not,  on  that 
coast? — Yes,  it  has. 

6940.  Have  you  any  vessel  stationed  there  ? — 
Not  permanently  ;  the  **  Jackal,"  one  of  the 
vessels,  comes  round  occasionally. 

6241.  But  she  is  expected  every  where  at  once, 
is  she  not? — Yes,  we  are  no  worse  than  our 
neighbours  in  that  matter ;  we  join  in  the  general 
complaint  of  the  inadequacy  of  protection. 

6942.  But  it  has  been  very  seriouslv  felt  on 
the  Ayrshire  coast,  has  it  not?— Yes,  but  I  do 
not  see  we  are  worse  off*  than  any  other  locality 
in  that  respect.  You  see,  we  have  practically 
no  law  to  enforce  on  these  Ballantrae  Banks. 

6943.  Do  you  join  in  the  common  feeling  that 
it  is  inefficient  ? — We  do.  I  might  add  this.  We 
simply  wish  this  prohibited  in  the  spring  time 
dunng  the  time  that  this  fishing  goes  on  and 
within  a  limited  area,  the  Ballantrae  Banks  and 
the  approaches  to  them.  The  line  that  has  been 
suggested  is  a  line  drawn  from  Corsewall  Light- 
house to  Ailsa  Craig,  thence  on  to  the  south  end 
of  Pladda  and  up  to  Cumbrae  ;  we  do  not  wish 
for  any  legislation  beyond  that. 

Chairman. 

6944.  What  months  do  you  wish  this  to  be 
done  ? — From  December  to  March  or  so. 

Mr.  Henenge, 

6945.  Would  not  that  proposal  necessitate  the 
extension  of  the  territorial  limit  beyond  the 
three  miles  ? — That  is  of  course  a  question  of 
international  law,  but  when  beam  trawling  was 
prohibited  it  was  prohibited  in  a  much  larger 
area  than  that. 

Chairmait. 

6946.  The  whole  of  the  Ballantrae  Banks,  I 
imderstan«l,  come  within  the  limit  in  which  beam 
trawling  is  prohibited  ? — That  is  so  ;  the  area  in 
which   beam  trawling  is  prohibited  is  a  much 
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larger    area,  including    the  area  I    have   just 
specified. 

Mr,  Heneage. 
6947.  But  a  great  deal  of  that  is  beyond  the 
three  mile  limit,  is  it  not  ?— That  is  so,  but  it  is 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

Colonel  Cottan-JodrelL 
6248.  Do  you  mean  you  would  prohibit 
December,  January,  February  and  March,  or 
Januarv,  February  and  March?— I  would  in- 
clude December,  and  perhaps  also  April.  It  is 
not  carried  on  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
so  that  for  practical  purposes  it  might  be  abolished 
all  the  year  round;  but  that  would  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  unfair. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

6949.  Do  you  mean  that  this  particular  part 
of  the  sea  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch 
Fisheries  Board  now  legally  ?— Yes,  and  of 
Parliament. 

6950.  But  is  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Scotch  Fisheries  Board  now  legally  just  as  if  it 
was  within  the  three  mile  limit  r — I  think  so.  I 
base  that  opinion  on  the  fact  that  Parliament 
has  said  that  a  certain  mode  of  fishing  is  not  to 
be  carried  on  in  that  area,  and  has  given  the 
Fishery  Board  power  to  enforce  that  law. 

'    6951.  Under  the  Act  of  1889  ?— Yes. 

Chairman, 

6952.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
these  new  district  fishery  committees,  which  it 
ia  proposed  to  constitute,  to  undertake  tiiie 
pohcing  of  their  several  districts  for  themselves  ? 
—If  they  were  provided  with  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

6953.  But  would  not  that  be  a  proper  charge 
to  fall  on  the  district  ? — Yes,  I  Ainkso. 

6954.  The  Lancashire  district  do  so,  and  have 
established  a  police? — Do  you  mean  by  the 
provision  of  boats  which  would  scour  the  sea  ? 

6955.  Yes. — I  rather  lean  to  the  opinion  that 
that  could  be  done  on  a  larger  scale  more 
efficiently  than  by  the  district  committees. 

6956.  By  whom? — By  some  Government 
authority  ;  let  the  Admiralty  take  it  under' their 
charge. 

6957.  How  many  gunboats  do  you  think  would 
be  necessary  properly  and  efficiently  to  protect 
the  coast  of  Scotland  alone  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
but  we  would  like  one  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

Commander  Bethell. 

6958.  How  do  you  propose  to  arrange  the 
authority  if  the  Government  does  it  between 
the  Fishery  Boards  and  the  officers  of  the  police  ? 
—  In  the  same  way  as  they  arrange  the  authority 
between  the  procurator  fiscal  and  the  police 
authorities.  The  police  authorities  detect  the 
crime  and  the  procurator  fiscal  prosecutes. 

6959.  I  think  two  gentlemen  from  Scotland 
gave  evidence  as  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience 
about  the  gunboats  not  being  more  or  less  under 
the  authority  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  ?— 
That  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  administration, 
on  which,  I  thmk,  I  can  hardly  give  an 
opinioD. 

s  8  2  6960.  Would 
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Mr.  Buchanan. 

6960.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  the  policing 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  they  had  sufficient  vessels  to  discharge  the 
duty  ? — We  do  not  care  in  whose  hands  it  is  so 
long  as  it  is  done,  and  proper  boats  supplied  for 
the  purpose. 

6961.  Then  you  would  perhaps  rather  have  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fishery  Board  than  in  the 
hands  of  an  authority  like  the  Admiralty  ? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Heneage. 

6962.  What  I  gather  from  your  answer  is  that 
you  think  the  Fishery  District  Board,  as  they 
now  are,  are  too  small  to  have  the  command  of 
police,  that  they  ought  to  be  amalgamated,  so 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  police  might 
extend  over  a  larger  area  under  some  greater 
authority  ? — The  only  Fishery  District  we  have 
now  is  Scotland,  as  a  whole,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  is  too  small.  We  have  no  Fishery  Districts 
in  Scotland  yet. 


Mr.  John  L.  MgNaughton,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

6963.  I  THINK  you  are  central  secretary  to  the 
Moray  Firth  Fisheries  Association,  are  you  not  ? 
-Yes. 

6964.  What  is  the  size  of  your  association  ? — 
We  represent  all  the  towns  and  villages  between 
Fraserbiurgh  on  the  one  side  and  Wick  on  the 
other.  I  have  counted  them  up,  and  I  think  there 
are  37  towns  and  villages. 

6965.  What  is  the  membership  of  your  asso- 
ciation?— We  have  not  more  than  3,000  or  4,000 
actual  members. 

6966.  But  may  I  take  it  that  the  expression  of 
the  views  of  your  association  would  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the 
fishermen  in  your  district  ? — You  may  certainly 
take  that,  because  when  the  delegates  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  branches  they  are  always  ap- 
pointed by  public  meeting,  to  which  all  the  fisher- 
men of  the  place  are  invited. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

6967.  Your  association  is  exclusive  of  Fraser- 
burgh and  Wick,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does  not  take 
in  either  Fraserburgh  or  Wick. 

Chairman. 

6968.  Can  you  generally  state  the  present  con- 
dition of  your  fisheries  ;  are  they  falling  off"  or 
maintaining  themselves  at  a  fair  average  ? — The 
fishing,  I  should  say,  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  falling  off. 

6969.  What  class  of  fishing?— The  white 
fishing. 

6970.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— We 
attribute  that  to  the  action  of  the  beam 
trawlers. 

6971.  But  the  beam  trawlers  are  now  excluded 
from  the  Moray  Firth,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they 
are ;  but  they  have  not  been  excluded  long 
enough  to  give  us  any  great  benefit.  We  have 
not  felt  very  much  benefit  as  yet  from  the  exclu- 
sion. 

6972.  But,  so  far  as  that  grievance  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  gone,  has  it  not  ? — It  is  gone,  ex- 
cept to  this  extern;  :  that  we  have  an  occasional 
trawler  coming  in  poaching  at  night. 

6973.  Do  vour  line  fishermen  catch  a  great 
many  small  immature  fish? — No,  they  do  not. 
The  line  fishermen  know  by  experience  where 
the  small  fish  are  to  be  got,  and  they  avoid  those 
grounds.  Then,  even  supposing  they  do  catch  a 
small  fish  upon  their  hook,  they  arQ  very  seldom 


Chairman — continued. 

properly  hooked  ;  they  are  generally  caught  by 
the  lip,  and  are  very  often  alive ;  when  they  are, 
they  put  them  back  again. 

6974.  Are  there  any  fishing  grounds  outside 
the  limit  ? — Part  of  Smith's  Bank  is  outside  the 
present  limit,  which  is  a  very  important  fishing 
ground. 

6975.  Is  that  in  a  depleted  condition  ?--Very 
much  so. 

6976.  Do  the  fishermen  go  there  still  ? — Yes, 
they  do  go  there ;  that  is  the  principal  fishing 
ground  in  the  Moray  Firth,  but  the  catch  of  fish 
they  get  there  now  is  very  much  short  of  what 
it  used  to  be. 

6977.  Do  they  attribute  that  to  the  action  of 
the  trawlers  ? — The^  do. 

6978.  Can  you  give  us  any  sort  of  comparative 
statement  of  the  average  catches  of  fish  now  and 
say  20  years  ago  ? — Yes,  I  can  do  so.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  before  trawling  became  common 
in  the  Moray  Firth,  a  fair  average  shot  would  be 
18  cwt.  of  haddock.  Now  10  cwt.  is  considered 
a  very  good  average  catch  of  haddocks.  In 
making  that  statement  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  boats  fish  with  more  lines  and  hooks  now 
than  they  used  to  do.  Formerly  one  man 
carried  generally  two  lines,  now  every  man 
carries  four  lines  or  four  half  lines,  as  they  are 
called.  The  boats  go  to  sea  oflener,  and  they 
shoot  their  lines  oftener.  That  is  to  say,  when 
thejr  are  out,  they  will  perhaps  have  to  shoot 
their  lines  two  or  three  times  before  they  get  a 
catch  of  fish  at  all,  where  formerly  under 
ordinary  conditions  they  could  count  upon  a  very 
fair  catch  of  fish  at  the  first  shooting  of  their 
lines  upon  any  part  of  Smith's  Bank.  Now  they 
have  to  try  the  places  several  times  before  they 
strike  a  spot  where  the  fish  are.  Therefore 
they  have  to  work  a  good  deal  harder  and  use 
more  lines  for  a  much  less  catch  of  fish. 

6979.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest? — We 
have  already  got  a  remedy  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  Moray  Firth,  and  we  consider  that 
it  is  absolutely  neceasary  that  that  remedy  should 
be  made  a  permanent  one. 

6980.  But  it  is  so,  is  it  not?— No  ;  the  Fishery 
Board  have  the  power  to  take  away  the  bye-law 
at  any  time,  and  it  is  not  at  all  permanent  if  the 
Fishery  Board  have  power  to  take  it  away.  The 
fishermen  in  the  Moray  Firth  would  think  that  a 
very  great  misfortune  for  their  calling.     They 
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Itave  seen  so  much  of  the  ill  effects  of  trawling 
in  the  last  few  years  that  if  the  Firth  were  re- 
opened to  trawlers,  they  are  prepared  for  utter 
ruin.     That  is  their  mind  upon  it. 

6981.  Then  really,  so  far  as  this  portion  of 

Jour  case  is  concerned,  you  have  rather  come 
ere  to  say  you  are  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  already  done,  and  ^ou  hope  the  course 
which  has  been  adopted  will  be  pursued  ?— We 
are  satisfied  so  far,  but  I  should  like  very  much 
if  the  trawlers  were  prohibited  from  going  on  the 
whole  of  Smith's  Bank.  There  is  part  of  it 
outside  the  line.  Then  so  far  as  spawning 
or  breeding  grounds  outside  the  line  or  outside 
the  territorial  waters  are  concerned,  we  are  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  trawlers  should  be 
prohibited,  at  all  events  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  from  trawling  on  those  grounds. 

6982.  Are  you  prepared  to  define  any  par- 
ticular breeding  and  spawning  grounds  ? — No  ; 
I  am  not ;  but  those  spawning  grounds  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  Fisnery  Board  of 
Scotland. 

6983.  Are  they  ? — Yes ;  I  should  think  so. 

6984.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  they  will 
admit  it  ? — Well,  so  far  as  they  are  known.  If 
they  do  not  know  them  thoroughly,  you  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  know  them. 

6985.  But  the  difficulty  is,  you  are  asking 
grounds  to  be  prohibited  which  are  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  definition? — I 
should  ceitainly  not  think  of  asking  trawlers  to 
be  prohibited  n*om  going  on  grounds  which  have 
not  been  already  defined  by  the  Fishery  Board 
— that  would  be  unfair. 

6986.  And  those  grounds  would  be  outside 
territorial  waters;  would  they  not? — Yes.  Of 
course  that  is  a  matter  for  international  agree- 
ment. 

6987.  Do  you  propose  any  close  season  for 
white  fish  at  all? — So  far  as  line  fishermen  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  a  close  season,  for  this  reason,  that  fishermen 
have  found  by  experience  that  the  fish  when 
they  are  sick  for  epawnmg,  do  not  take  the  bait 
at  all.  Of  course,  all  fish  do  not  spawn  at 
exactly  the  same  time,  and  the  fishermen  do  get 
fish  during  the  spawning  season  ;  but  those  are 
healthy  fish.  The  sick  fish  do  not  take  the  bait, 
therefore,  I  should  say  there  is  no  necessity  for 
a  close  time  so  far  as  line  fishermen  are  concerned ; 
but  so  far  as  regards  the  beam  trawler,  it  is  well 
known  that  fish  when  they  are  sick  congregate 
on  certain  beds  and  lie  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
the  trawlers  get  great  hauls  of  these  sick  fish  at 
a  time  when  they  should  not  be  caught  at  all. 

6988.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  sex  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  these  spawning  haddocks 
that  are  caught  by  trawlers  ? — L  should  not  like 
to  give  a  definite  opinion  upon  that. 

6989.  Is  it  not  tne  (act  that  you  find  them  to 
be  almost  entirely  male  fish  ? — I  could  not  say. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  line  fisher- 
men to  get  any  definite  ideas  as  to  what  the 
trawlers  catch. 

6990.  Then,  so  far  as  the  line  fishermen  are 
concerned,  you  would  advocate  no  close  time  at 
all  for  white  fish  ?— No. 

6991.  And  so  far  as  the  trawlers  are  con- 
cerned, I  understand  you  would  advocate  a  close 
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time ;  say  during  February  and  March  ? — Yes- 
There  is  another  thing  I  would  say,  so  far  as 
regards  the  line  fishermen,  as  to  white  fish  on  the 
East  Coast,  there  is  a  close  time  even  for  lino 
fishermen,  practicallv;  for  instance,  they  go 
away  to  the  west  coast  herring  fishing  in  May 
and  June,  and  then  they  engage  in  herring 
fishing  on  the  east  coast  during  J  uly  and  August. 
Very  few  indeed  of  the  line  fiishermen  fish  for 
haddocks  all  that  time,  in  fact,  even  from  the 
end  of  March,  they  begin  to  prepare  their  boats 
for  the  west  coast  fishing. 

6992.  But  after  all,  that  is  after  the  haddocks 
have  finished  spawning,  is  it  not ;  the  main  portion 
of  the  spawning  of  haddocks  goes  on  in  February 
and  March,  does  it  not? — Bome  of  them  are 
fishing  for  haddocks  at  that  time,  others  of  them 
are  going  to  the  cod  fishing.  As  I  said  before, 
they  catch  very  few  sick  fish,  because  sick  fish 
will  not  take  the  bait. 

6993.  Now  to  come  to  the  question  of  the 
herring  fishing ;  can  you  generally  state  what  is 
the  feeling  of  your  association  on  the  subject  ? 
-^In  the  year  1891  at  our  annual  general 
meeting,  there  was  a  general  finding  in  favour  of 
a  close  time  by  22  votes  to  four. 

6994.  That  is  a  very  small  vote,  is  it  not  ? — 
That  was  a  meeting  of  delegates  only.  Then  in 
1892,  with  regard  to  the  west  coast  fishing,  there 
was  a  general  agreement  as  to  a  close  time,  with 
no  dissentient,  but  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  time.  For  a  close  time 
from  16th  April  to  16th  May  there  were  eight 
votes,  and  for  a  close  time  from  the  second 
Monday  of  April  to  the  second  Monday  of  May, 
there  were  19  votes. 

Commander  Bethell. 

6996.  Only  for  a  month  ? — Yes,  just  a  month. 
Then,  for  the  east  coast  fishing  all  were  agreed  as 
to  a  close  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Macduff.  The  reason  for  their  dissent 
was  this  :  that  the  Macduff  men  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  go  to  the  west  coast  fishing.  They  engage 
in  the  fishing  of  early  herring  at  home,  and  a 
close  time  therefore  would  not  have  suited  them. 
Then  as  regards  the  period  of  the  close  time,  for 
a  close  time  from  16th  June  to  10th  July  there 
were  20  votes,  and  from  16th  June  to  16th 
July  there  were  five  votes.  The  two  Macduff 
delegates  did  not  vote  in  that  division  at  alL 

Chairman.. 

6996.  On  what  grounds  do  your  delegates 
advocate  a  close  time  ? — Upon  two  grounds,  one 
is  that  unless  there  is  a  close  time  a  great 
quantity  of  immature  fish  are  caught.  Another 
ground  is  that,  if  there  is  no  close  time  it  is  very 
bad  for  the  industry. 

6997.  Why  is  it  bad  for  the  industry  ?— To 
answer  that  question  I  should  require  to  go  a 
little  into  the  history  of  the  herring  fishing. 

6998.  I  will  ask  you  to  do  that,  but  you  do 
not  ask  for  a  close  time  on  the  ground  that  the 
supply  of  herring  is  falling  off,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  require  to  be  protected,  do  you  ? — I 
do  not. 

6999.  Now,  give  us  the  history  ? — Up  to  the 
year  1886  the  herring  fishing  was  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  fish  curers,     They  engaged  the 
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fishing  boats,  and  contracted  to  take  delivery 
of  a  certain  number  of  crang  of  fish.  They 
were  not  bound  to  take  more  than  that  num- 
ber, and  they  only  did  so  when  the  state  of 
the  markets  encouraged  a  further  supply  being 
got.  Then  if  the  markets  were  not  encouraging 
they  refused  to  take  more  fish,  and  the  fishermen 
stopped  fishing.  In  that  way  the  supply  of  fish 
taken  was  regulated.  Then  as  regards  the  date 
for  commencing  fishing,  on  the  west  coast,  flie 
date  in  the  contracts  of  the  curers  was  15th 
May,  up  to  the  year  1885.  At  the  east  coast 
fishme  up  to  the  year  1884,  the  date  for  com- 
mencing to  fish,  to  cure  for  exportation,  was 
18th  July,  or  thereabouts.  Then  there  came  an 
alteration  of  those  dates  in  the  years  1 884  and 
1885  ;  the  date  for  commencing  to  fish  for  her- 
rings on  the  east  coast  was  altered  from  about 
the  18th  July  to  the  first  days  of  July.  In  those 
two  years  there  was  a  very  abundant  catch  of 
immature  fish  taken  and  cured,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  that,  prices  fell  very  low,  and 
the  curing  trade  was  practically  paralysed. 
Another  result  followed  from  that.  Curers 
thereafter  did  uot  enter  into  contracts  at  all. 
They  found  the  contracts  in  those  two  years 
were  utterly  ruinous  to  them.  Then  on  the  west 
coast,  from  1886  to  1888  inclusive,  there  was  no 
restriction  on  fishing.  In  consequence  many 
boats  began  to  fish  in  the  last  week  of  April ; 
some  of  them  even  before  that.  In  1886 
and  1887  no  particular  ill-efiects  were  felt  from 
the  early  fishing,  because  the  quantities  caught 
were  small.  But  in  1888,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  a  considerable  quantity  of  immature  fish 
were  caught,  and  in  the  third  week  of 
May  a  very  large  quantity  was  got.  The 
result  was  that  the  market  was  completely 
glutted,  the  prices  for  herrings  fell  to  a 
shilling  per  cran,  and  thousands  oF  crans 
were  made  into  manure,  or  cast  into  the  sea 
again.  The  result  of  that  fishing  was  that  since 
then  the  men  who  were  employed  in  the  fishing 
as  hired  men  principally,  and  the  local  fishermen 
on  the  west  coast,  banded  themselves  together 
and  enforced  a  close  time.  They  would  not 
allow  any  fishing  before  the  15th  Aiay,  and  they 
enforced  this  close  time  by  means  of  threats. 
Since  then  the  fishing  on  the  west  coast  has  been 
wholesome.  This  year,  however,  there  has  been 
very  poor  fishing  on  the  west  coast. 

7000.  It  has  broken  down  completely,  has  it 
not,  off^  Stornoway  ? — Yes,  it  did  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  l»as  been  very  good  fishing  at  Scrab- 
ster  and  Stromness,  which  has  made  up  for 
that. 

7001.  Do  you  mean  us  to  infer  that  the 
herrings  which  escaped  from  Stornowav  were 
caught  off^  Scrabster  ? — I  do  not  say  so.  The  her- 
rings were  never  in  the  Stornoway  district.  Prac- 
tical fishermen  are  agreed,  I  think,  that 
the  fish  were  not  in  the  Minch  at  all 
this  year.  I  am  aware  that  there  were  a  number 
of  boats  fishing  for  bait,  in  April  and  May  in 
the  Stornoway  district,  but  they  could  not  get 
herrings,  even  for  bait.  The  theory  of  prac- 
tical fishermen  with  regard  to  the  failure  of 
fish  in  the  Minch  this  year  was  this  :  that 
owing    to   the  exceptionally   fine    weather  the 


Chairman — continued. 

fish  did  not  come  into  the  Minch,  but  th^ 
held  on  straight  to  Orkney  and  Shetlano. 
There  are  practically  no  spawning  grounds 
in  the  Minch,  and  the  theory  of  practical  men 
is,  that  when  they  do  come  in  there,  they  come 
to  take  shelter  for  a  time,  and  pass  on.  Th«r^- 
fore,  the  reason  why  there  was  a  failure  this 
year  was  attributed  to  the  exceptionally  fiiie 
weather. 

7002.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  class  of  fish  wfaieh 
were  caught  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  tliis  year 
are  the  same  class  of  fish  that  are  generally 
caught  at  Stornoway  ? — I  am  told  they  are  not. 
They  are  a  good  deal  larger  and  not  the  same 
class  of  fish. 

7003.  That  rather  goes  against  the  theory 
that  it  was  the  same  shoal  that  went  straight  on, 
does  it  not  ? — Let  me  say  this,  that  the  fish  that 
were  brought  into  Scrabster  and  Stromness  this 
year  were  caught  in  a  fishing  ground  which  has 
never  been  fished  before  for  herrings.  They  were 
caught  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Strom- 
ness, about  25  miles  out  I  think,  somewhere 
about  Storm  Island.  I  think  the  place  is  at  the 
back  cf  Storm  Island.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
close  time  at  Stornoway,  there  is  a  certain  class 
of  curers  who  would  like  to  have  the  fishing 
begin  before  the  15th  May.  Certain  curers  buy 
herrings  for  kippering  and  for  freshing  for  the 

.  English  markets,  and  it  would  suit  them  very 
well  to  have  an  early  fishing,  because  at  that  time, 
as  I  understand,  herrings  are  being  got  at  no 
-Other  place  in  Scotland.  But  these  curers  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  interest  of 
the  great  majority  is  decidedly  at  variance  with 
theirs ;  at  least,  that  is  the  view  of  our  fisher- 
men. Of  course,  when  a  very  large  quantity  of 
fish  is  caught,  and  prices  fall  to  a  shilling  a  cran, 
it  suits  those  who  kipper  and  fresh  very  well, 
because  they  buy  at  those  low  prices  and  sell 
very  likely  at  the  usual  ones.  But  it  certainly 
is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  general  trade  that 
there  should  be  so  many  caught  and  sold  at  a 
shilling  per  cran,  and  a  great  many  used  for 
manure.  Then  coming  to  the  east  coast,  as  I 
said  before,  since  1885  there  have  been  no  con- 
tracts with  the  curers.  Still,  as  the  west  coast 
fishing  did  not  generally  finish  till  the  end  of 
June,  there  was  practically  a  dose  time  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  fishermen,  that  is  to  say, 
if  they  did  not  finish  on  the  west  coast  till  the 
end  of  June,  they  did  not  bes^n  on  the  east  coast 
till  the  beginning  of  July.  Until  this  year  the 
first  week  in  July  has  generally  been  a  very 
busy  week  among  the  fisnermen,  preparing  the 
boats  for  the  east  coast  herring  fishing.  This  year 
however  there  has  been  a  change.  Owing  to  the 
practical  breakdown  of  the  fishing  in  the  Storno- 
way district  a  great  many  boats  came  home  much 
earlierthan  usual.  First  one  began togo  away,atid 
another  to  go  away,  until  a  great  many  of  them 
went  down  to  the  east  coast  to  fish  for  herrings 
before  the  end  of  June.  The  result  of  that  is 
that  there  has  been  a  pretty  considerable  catch 
of  herrings  already,  and  I  am  informed  that 
whereas  at  this  time  last  year  herrings  were 
being  sold  in  the  Stettin  market  at  from  30  to 
35  marks,  this  year  they  are  only  selling  at 
about  23  marks.    There  are,  perhaps,  two  reasons 
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£or  that ;  the  first  is,  I  think  the  fish  all  over 
are  not  quite  of  such  a  good  class ;  and,  in  the 
eecond  place,  it  is  anticipated  from  the  early  fish- 
ing, that  there  will  be  a  very  large  fishing  on  the 
east  coast.  Then,  with  regard  to  an  early  fish- 
ing for  herring  on  the  east  coast,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  English  markets  would  form  a  cer- 
tain outlet  for  the  fresh  fish.  That  would  be  so 
if  it  were  not  for  the  very  heavy  railway  charges. 
I  made  a  calculation,  which  I  have  here,  upon 
that  point.  The  fishermen  hold  that  about  I5s, 
per  cran  is  a  fairly  remunerative  price ;  taking 
an  average  all  over,  it  would  not  have  to  be  much 
less  than  that.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  this  fish 
to  the  English  market,  the^  have  to  pay  3*.  9rf. 
per  cwt.  for  carriage.  Taking  the  cran  as  4  cwt., 
that  makes  it  155.  Then  you  have  to  add  about 
5s*  per  cwt.  more  for  cartages,  market  dues,  and 
commission  on  sale,  making  a  total  of  35^. ;  that 
means  about  7d.  per  dozen  fish.  There  are  about 
60  dozen  in  a  cran.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  Td. 
per  dozen  for  herring  is  a  very  high  price  to  be 
got  in  the  open  market ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  price 
very  seldom  got ;  therefore  the  fishermen  cannot 
catch  herrings  to  be  sold  for  the  English  mar- 
kets at  a  remunerative  price. 

7004.  Then  your  proj)osal  for  a  close  time 
really  comes  to  this:  that  it  is  a  close  time,  not  for 
the  protection  or  the  encouragement  and  increase 
of  the  fish,  but  as  a  means  of  regulating  prices  ? 
—As  a  means  of  regulatmg  the  fish  industry. 

7006.  No,  pardon  me,  I  think  you  have  stated 
it  very  clearly  and  very  frankly  that  vour  real 
object  is  to  provide  a  method  for  regulating  the 
output,  so  to  speak,  and  for  maintaining  prices  ; 
that  is  really  what  it  comes  to,  is  it  not? — I 
would  rather  wish  to  put  it  in  this  way  :  as  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  trade  in  sound  condition. 

7006.  That  is,  by  enabling  the  trade  to  get  a 
fixed  and  somewhat  high  price  for  their  fish; 
that  is  what  it  comes  to,  does  it  not  ? — I  will  put 
it  in  another  way :  as  an  effort  to  proportion 
the  supply  of  fish  to  the  demand  for  it.  Of 
course,  in  the  end,  it  does  come  to  a  regulation 
of  price. 

7007.  That  means  to  say  that  you  are  going 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  fish  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  very  considerably,  does  it  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that  where  your  case  breaks  down 
is  this  :  if  you  could  have  shown  that  there  had 
been  a  falling  off  in  herrings,  that  would  be  a 
ground  for  a  close  time  ? — I  cannot  do  that. 

7008.  Is  there  any  compulsion  on  the  curers 
to  invest  in  the  fish  you  mentioned  ;  they  are  not 
obliged  to  buy  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  there  is. 

7009.  Is  not  the  natural  way  out  of  the  diflS- 
culty  for  the  curers  to  refuse  to  buy  fish  until 
they  get  them  of  a  size  to  suit  their  purposes  ?  — 
That  is  against  human  nature.  If  you  could  get 
all  the  curers  to  do  it,  well  and  good  ;  a  good 
many  might  be  willing  to  do  it,  but  a  few  might 
not. 

7010.  But,  surely,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
general  population  of  the  country  that  they  should 
get  as  much  fish  as  cheaply  as  possible,  is  it  not  ? 
1  say  so,  too,  but  then  the  fishermen  cannot 
catch  them  at  a  remunerative  price  to  supply 
them  to  the  general  public.  Those  who  are  reaUy 
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within  reach  of  the  fish  get  an  abundance  at 
present,  and  if  the  fishermen  catch  them  for  the 
public  in  London,  for  instance,  they  cannot  do  so 
at  a  remunerative  price ;  it  is  impossible. 

7011.  I  quite  understand;  so  you  wish  to  take 
steps  in  order  to  raise  the  price  ? — No,  I  do  not 
do  that,  but  I  think,  as  1  said  in  my  evidence,  that 
the  curers  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cure  a  good 
many  immature  fish,  and  surely  a  matter  for  the 
Legislation  to  regulate  is  the  catching  of  inuna- 
ture  fish. 

7012.  Then  will  you  please  define  what  an 
immature  fish  is  ? — A  fish  which  has  not  come  to 
the  ripe  season  for  spawning  ;  that  is  my  view  of 
it. 

7013.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that 
the  class  of  herring  you  term  '*  immature  her- 
ring" are  not  good  wholesome  food  and  with 
plenty  of  food  on  them,  would  you  ? — No,  I 
should  not  like  to  say  that ;  I  should  not  like  to 
give  an  expert  opinion  upon  that  point 

7014.  Then  do  you  think  that  no  herrings 
should  be  caught,  except  when  they  are  about  to 
spawn  ? — I  do  not  say  that  either.  It  is  rather 
a  question  I  should  leave  to  an  expert. 

7013.  However,  your  association  is  very  much 
in  favour  of  a  close  time  of  about  a  month,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  and  they  feel  very  strongly  upon  it. 

7016.  Both  for  the  east  coast  and  the  west 
coast? — Yes. 

7017.  The  month  on  the  west  coast  being  a 
month  earlier  than  the  month  on  the  east  coast  ? 
— Yes ;  I  have  ^ven  the  precise  dates  already ; 
and  our  view  is  that  it  might  very  well  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Fishery  Board  for 
Scotland  to  regulate  the  close  time. 

7018.  And  to  establish  close  times  if  they 
think  necessary  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  have  the  same  close  time  for 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  east 
coast,  and  that  I  think  should  be  left  in  the 
bands  of  the  Fishery  Board. 

7019.  Do  you  not  think  that  another  and  con- 
siderable dimculty  in  the  question  is  of  having  to 
have  after  all,  for  such  a  large  seaboard,  a  sliding 
close  time  all  round  the  coast  ? — I  should  not 
make  it  too  sliding.  I  think  two  different  periods 
would  do  along  the  east  coast. 

7020.  You  heard  what  the  previous  witness 
said  with  regard  to  the  Ayrshire  fishermen,  did 
you  not  ? — He  spoke  for  the  west  coast. 

7021.  Yes,  but  he  spoke  distinctly,  did  he 
not,  against  any  close  time  of  any  sort  ? — I  should 
leave  that  matter  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Fishery 
Board. 

Mr.  Buchanan* 

7022.  To  say  that  there  should  be  none  at  all 
in  certain  parts,  do  you  mean  ?  —Yes.     I  do  not 

f)rofess,  of  course,  to  speak  with  any  special  know- 
edge  of  the  west  coast ;  I  should  prefer  to  con* 
fine  my  evidence  to  the  east  coast  and  the 
Stomoway  district. 

7023.  Roughly,  the  dates  would  be  the  month 
of  May  for  the  west  coast  and  the  month  of  June 
for  the  east  coast,  would  they  not? — No;  from 
the  I6th  of  April  to  the  15th  of  May  for  the  west 
coast,  and  from  the  15  th  of  June  to  the  10th  of 
July  on  the  east  coast« 

s  s  4  7024.  Hava 
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Chairman. 

7024.  Have  you  anything  to  sfty  with  regaled 
to  the  prohibition  or  regulation  of  various  forms 
of  fishing  ?  —  Yes.  My  association  is  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  steam  trawling  should 
be,  if  not  altogether  abolished,  at  least  strictly 
regulated. 

7025.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  strict 
regulation  ? — I  should  exclude  the  steam  trawlers 
altogether  from  the  bays  and  firths  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  also  a  certain  distance  from  the 
sea  board. 

7026.  That  is  done  altogether,  is  it  not? — 
Yes,  for  three  miles  only,  and  I  do  not  think 
three  miles  is  enough. 

7027.  What  would  be  your  limit  ?— I  should 
say  at  least  10  miles,  and  I  would  measure  that 
10  miles  from  a  line  drawn  across  the  outside  of 
firths  and  bays. 

7028.  On  what  grounds  do  you  propose  this 
very  considerable  further  restriction  upon  steam 
trawlers  ?  —Upon  several  grounds.  For  instance, 
the  steam  trawlers  destroy  a  great  quantity  of 
immature  fish. 

7029.  Can  you  give  us  evidence  of  that  ?— I 
can  give  you  a  reference  to  the  Fishery  Board's 
Report  of  1888  containing  the  researches  of  the 
**  Garland,"  which  proved  it  conclusively. 

7030.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  '*  Garland  " 
trawled  with  a  trawl  of  distinctly  smaller  mesh 
than  is  usually  used  by  a  steam  trawler  ? — That 
is  so,  I  believe,  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  makes 
practically  no  difference  as  to  the  size  of  the 
mesh.  When  the  trawl  is  actually  in  operation 
the  meshes  are  drawn  together  and  practically 
closed,  so  that  it  really  makes  not  much  differ- 
ence as  to  the  mesh  used,  whether  it  is  one  of  the 
size  used  by  the  "  Garland  **  or  whether  it  is  the 
one  used  by  the  ordinary  trawler. 

7031.  Have  you  any  statistics  about  the  sort 
of  proportion  of  immature  fish  that  are  caught  by 
the  trawlers  ? — I  have  not,  but  you  will  -find  in 
the  Fishery  Board  Report  of  1888  statistics 
given,  but  the  statistics  being  there,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  bring  them  here. 

7032.  I  do  not  think  you  could  found  a  case 
merely  on  the  experiments  of  the  "  Garland." 
The  "  Garland  "  fished  avowedly  in  very  shallow 
waters,  and,  as  I  say,  with  a  small  net  and  a 
small  mesh,  and  fished  under  very  different  con- 
ditions to  what  a  steam  trawler  does  when  it 
is  fishing  out  at  sea  ? —  Yes. 

7033.  So  far  as  the  "  Garland's  "  experiments 
are  worth  anything  they  have  been  met  by  the 

{)rohibition   of   trawling  within   the   three  mile 
imit,  have  they  not  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

7034.  Because  the  **  Garland's"  trawls  have 
been  within  that  district,  have  they  not? — Yes ; 
but  still  there  are  a  great  many  immature  fish 
outside  the  three  mile  limit. 

7036.  Clearly  ;  but  my  point  is  this,  that  your 
instance  of  the  "  Garland  "  is  no  proof  of  what 
goes  on  outside  the  three  mile  limit,  is  it? — I 
hi^vci  ^Ireadv  given  my  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  mesh,  but  with  regard  to  the  other  point 
whajb  I  say  is  that  if  there  are  immature  fish 
outside  the  three  mile  limit  the  trawlers  will  take 
them  there  just  as  well  as  they  do  within  the 
three  mile  limit.  I  think  that  is  a  very  bad 
thing. 


Chairman — continued. 

7036.  What  I  asked  you  was  for  some  definite, 
evidence  as  to  the  amount  taken,  and  so  forth? 
— ^We  line  fishermen  have  had  no  opportunities 
whatever  of  getting  any  data. 

7037.  Do  you  also  hold  that  the  steam  trawlers 
do  great  damage  to  the  spawning  beds  ? — Yes, 
in  this  way,  that  the  sick  fish  congregate  there 
and  the  trawlers  take  them. 

7038.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  destroy  the 
spawn  itself  ? — I  do  not ;  I  prefer  to  express  no 
opinion  upon  that  point. 

7039.  Then,  further,  I  think  you  hold,  do  you 
not,  that  the  progress  of  the  trawl  over  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  destroys  the  feeding  ground, 
and  destroys  the  food  ?— I  es,  I  do  hold  that. 

7040.  W  ill  you  explain  to  us  how  you  say  that 
takes  place  ? — The  experience  of  the  fishermen 
in  the  Moray  Firth  upon  that  point  is  this. 
There  are  certain  grounds  where  formerly  they 
very  often  hauled  up  their  hooks  with  clams 
attached  to  them.  Since  trawling  became  so 
very  common  there  is  scarcely  a  clam  to  be 
caught,  and  that  I  should  think  is  a  proof.  The 
number  of  clams  has  decreased  very  materially, 
and  the  only  inference  the  fishermen  can  draw 
from  that  is  that  as  trawlers  trawl  veryassiduously 
over  that  same  ground  a  long  time  their  sole  rope 
had  disturbed  the  clams. 

7041.  But  you  would  not  hold  that  the  clam  is 
the  food  for  the  ordinary  fish,  would  you ?— No; 
but  if  they  disturb  the  clams  they  will  disturb 
everything  else  that  is  on  the  ground  ;  they  will 
harrow  up  the  ground. 

7042.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  sole  rope  of 
a  trawl  sinks  into  the  ground  ? — No,  I  should 
think  not  to  any  great  extent. 

7043.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  the  sole  rope 
were  to  sink  into  the  ground  the  vessel  would  be 
brought  to  an  anchor  ? — It  may  possibly. 

7044.  Is  it  not  the  fact  the  sole  rope  merely 
brushes  lightly  along  the  bottom  ? — Yes. 

7045.  It  is  quite  true  the  trawl-heads 
press  heavily  upon  the  ground ;  but  the  sole 
rope  itself  more  lightly  brushes  the  bottom,  does 
it  not  ? — It  scrapes  along  the  bottom  is  what  I 
say,  but  with  considerable  force. 

7046.  Then  I  fancy  there  is  some  special  fish 
food  which  you  think  is  disturbed  in  the  Aloray 
Firth,  is  there  not  ? — The  fishermen  say  there  is 
a  certain  thing  which  they  call  "  pap  and  stone.'' 
This  is  a  beny  which  grows  on  the  stone,  both 
red  and  white.  It  is  ot  a  soft  substance,  and  the 
fishermen  say  the  haddocks  feed  upon  that. 

7047.  Is  it  a  vegetable  substance  ? — I  think  so. 
They  call  it  a  berry. 

7048.  Have  you  seen  it  ? — 1  have  not  seen  it 
myself.  It  was  always  found  on  the  spawning 
beds,  and  the  fishermen  say  that  formerly  it  was 
very  plentiful,  that  they  would  often  bring  it  up 
on  their  hooks  adhering  to  the  soft  substance, 
the  pap.  Now  they  hardly  ever  get  such  a 
thing ;  because  th^  say  that  the  ev3  trawl  has 
been  sweeping  it  off. 

7049.  I  should  like  to  hear  on  what  ground  it 
is  said  that  the  haddock  feed  on  this  vegetable 
matter? — I  cannot  give  you  any  opinion  upon 
that  except  this,  that  it  is  the  general  opinion 
amongst  practical  fishermen. 

7050.  Has 
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Chairman — continued. 

7050.  Has  it  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
haddock  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

7051.  Because  I  do  not  think  the  haddock  is  a 
fish  that  feeds  on  vegetable  matter,  is  it  ? —  I  do 
not  know. 

7052.  Do  you  say  they  have  actually  seen  this 
stuff  brought  ashore  on  board  trawlers  ? — Yes,  I 
have  got  the  information  from  eye  witnesses. 

7053.  You  also  hold,  I  take  it,  that  steam 
trawlers  really  depopulate  the  portion  of  tl)e  sea 
in  which  they  work  r — Yes,  I  do. 

7054.  Can  you  give  us  some  evidence  as  to 
that  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  some  evidence  as  to 
that.  This  is  the  experience  of  the  line  fisher- 
men with  regard  to  Smith's  Bank.  A  few  years 
ago,  before  there  was  very  much  trawling  on 
Smith's  Bank,  they  could  shoot  their  lines  on 
almost  every  part  of  it,  and  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions they  would  get  a  fair  catch  of  haddock  ; 
but  that  has  been  entirely  changed  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  fish  are  only  now  found 
in  small  spots,  and  frequently  the  hues  may  be 
shot  two  or  three  times  before  they  strike  the 
fish.  Then,  as  I  have  said,  the  fishermen  have 
doubled  the  number  of  lines  ;  they  go  oftener  to 
sea,  work  much  harder,  and  they  do  not  get 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  fish  per  shot  I 
have  already  given  the  average  shot  now  as 
10  cwt.,  whereas  before  it  was  18  cwt. 

7055.  Did  not  ihe  figures  you  gave  us  before 
relate  to  cod? — No,  to  haddock.  I  can  give  you 
the  figures  for  c6d  if  you  like.  With  regard  to 
the  cod  fishing,  about  25  or  30  years  ago,  the 
cod  fishing  in  the  Moray  Firth  was  a  large 
industry.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  a  boat  to 
catch  from  40  to  50  score  of  codfish,  and  up- 
wards, off*  Caithness,  within  a  line  drawn  from 
Duncansby  Head  to  Rathray  Point.  Now  the 
boats  are  much  larger,  carrying  more  and  better 
lines,  and  using  the  same  bait,  and  yet  from  five 
to  10  score  of  codfish  is  considered  a  good  catch 
upon  the  same  fishing  grounds.  The  fishermen 
attribute  this  falling  off  to  over-fishing  by  the 
trawlers,  and  to  the  destruction  by  the  trawl  of 
the  small  fish  on  which  the  cod  feed. 

Commander  BethelL 

7056.  Do  trawlers  catch  codfish? — I  cannot 
say  they  do  catch  much.  They  do  get  a  few  at 
certain  seasons. 

7057.  They  do  not  get  anything  like  a  haul 
of  cod  fish,  do  they  ? — No ;  I  should  rather  say 
the  trawl  would  frighten  them  away  from  the 
ground.  Incessant  trawling  over  a  limited  area 
would  frighten  the  codfish  off  the  ground.  This 
year  it  has  been  observed  in  the  Moray  Firth 
there  is  a  great  abimdance  of  small  haddocks. 

Chairman. 

7058.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  cessation 
of  trawling  ? — Yes,  the  fishermen  do  so. 

7059.  Are  the  returns,  from  a  money  point  of 
view,  equal  to  what  they  were.  Does  a  small 
catch  now  bring  a  larger  price  in  the  market  as 
a  bigger  catch  used  to?— If  you  take  it  over  all, 
perhaps,  there  is  as  much  value  of  fish  caught  as 
there  used  to  be,  but  you  have  to  take  into 
account  that  the  fishing  population  is  much 
larger;   the  boats  are   larger;    they  use  more 


Chairman — continued. 

lines  ;  they  go  much  oftener  to  sea ;  they  work 
much  harder;  they  shoot  three  times  for  one 
where  they  did  before ;  they  do  all  that,  in  order 
to  make  a  living  now  where  they  made  a  living 
much  easier  before,  and  they  attribute  the  dif- 
ference to  the  fish  not  being  nearly  so  plentiful 
as  they  were  through  the  quantity  of  trawlers. 
Then  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  line 
fishermen  and  trawlers  cannot  work  on  the  same 
ground  within  a  restricted  area,  at  any  rate. 
The  linesiof  the  fishermen,  when  they  are  shot, 
stretch  out  to  a  length  of  five-and-a-half  miles 
now,  and  where  there  are  a  great  number  of  line 
fishermen  fishing  with  lines  in  a  place  like  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  30  or  40  trawlers  trawling  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  quite  obvious  there  must 
often  be  cases  of  damage.  Before  the  Firth 
was  closed  cases  of  damage  to  lines  were  very 
frequent.  Prosecutions  or  actions  against 
trawlers  were  not  frequent,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  evidence  of  identification  was 
very  difficult  to  get ;  in  fact,  practically  impos- 
sible. In  most  cases  the  damage  was  done  under 
cover  of  night,  and  of  course  it  was  impossible 
to  identify  the  trawler  then.  But  even  during 
the  day,  supposing  a  trawler  went  over  a  fisher- 
man's lines,  and  the  fisherman  wanted  to  identify 
him,  what  the  trawler  did  was  simply  to  take  up 
his  trawl  and  steam  off  to  windward,  where  the 
fisherman  could  not  follow  him.  Since  the 
closing  of  the  Moray  Firth  there  have  been 
several  instances  of  damage  to  lines,  but  in  no 
case  has  there  been  evidence  upon  which  to  bring 
a  prosecution. 

7060.  You  have  not  been  successful,  have 
you  ? — No ;  I  have  had  a  number  of  cases  re- 
ported to  me,  but  in  no  case  could  evidence  be 
got,  so  it  was  no  use  to  spend  money  upon  a 
prosecution. 

7061.  But  in  many  cases  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland  damages  have  been  recovered,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes,  but  nothing  like  in  proportion 
to  tihe  damage  done.  That,  of  course,  brings  in 
the  question  of  police. 

7062.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject?— We  in  the  Moray  Firth  are  very  anxious 
that  there  should  be  an  efficient  supervision  at 
the  line  closing  the  Firth.  At  present  the 
trawlers  do  come  in  under  cover  of  night,  and 
trawl  on  Smith's  Bank.  That  might  be  pre- 
vented if  there  was  an  efficient  sea  police.  My 
own  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
sea  police,  is  that  the  Fishery  Board  ought  to 
have  the  control. 

7063.  Do  you  mean  the  Fishery  Board  ought 
to  have  a  police  of  their  own  ? — They  ought  to 
have  the  control  of  the  sea  police  in  charge  of 
the  fisheries. 

7064.  How  would  you  propose  to  constitute 
the  sea  police?— I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  formulate  a  plan,  but  what  I 
think  is  this :  the  Fishery  Board  should  have 
the  working  and  control  of  whatever  the  body 
may  be. 

7065.  Who  do  you  propose  should  pay  for  the 
police? — I  have  no  doubt  the  fishery  districts 
would  be  quite  willing  to  pay  for  the  sea  police 
if  they  had  the  funds  for  it, 

T  T  7066,  Do 
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Chairman— contiimed. 

7066.  Do  you  not  think  what  I  suggested  to 
the  last  witness,  would  be  a  good  plan,  namely, 
for  each  district    Committee  to  nave  its   own 

Jolice  and  look  after  its  own  district  ? — Certainly, 
f  the  question  of  funds  were  all  right,  I  should 
say  that  would  be  the  best  plan. 

7067.  After  all,  dividing  Scotland  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill  into  eight  districts,  would  not 
be  a  heavy  charge  on  any  one  district  to  maintain 
a  police  ? — There  is  just  this  in  it :  The  charge 
might  be  very  much  heavier  in  one  district  than 
another,  and  the  value  of  the  fish  in  that  one 
district  might  not  be  so  much  as  in  another 
where  they  had  very  little  sea  policing  to  do. 

7068.  We  have  had  one  instance  brought 
before  the  Committee,  of  the  Lancashire  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee  who  have  established  a  most 
eflTective  police? — Lancashire  is  a  very  rich 
county. 

7069.  It  is  a  very  rich  county,  but  it  has  a 
comparatively  small  sea  board,  has  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
in  that  case,  if  there  was  a  small  sea  board,  there 
would  not  be  much  sea  policing  to  do,  and  it 
would  be  light  for  the  country.  But  it  might 
be  a  serious  burden  on  some  of  the  districts,  but 
that  is  a  matter  upon  which  one  cannot  give  an 
opinion  because  the  districts  have  not  been 
formulated  yet.  For  instance,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  they  are  not  very  rich,  and  they  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  policing  to  do.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire and  down  the  south,  where  they  are  much 
richer  than  in  the  north,  they  would  not  have  so 
much  policing  to  do,  and  it  would  lay  a  light 
burden  upon  them,  and  a  heavy  one  upon  us 
very  likely. 

7070.  Then,  I  think,  your  association  takes  a 
strong  view  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  trawling, 
does  It  not  ? — Yes. 

7071.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  Sunday  trawling 
now  going  on  in  your  district? — I  can  speak 
from  personal  observation  there,  and  before  the 
Firth  was  closed,  I  myself,  on  a  Sunday  have 
seen  from  12  to  a  score  smokes  on  the  horizon 
of  trawlers  busy  trawling,  and  some  of  them  quite 
close  inshore.  It  was  very  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  district.  The  line- 
fishermen  religiously  observe  a  close  time  on 
Sunday,  and  we  think  the  trawlers  might  give 
the  fish  a  close  time  on  that  day  also. 

7072.  Still  it  would  not  be  possible  to  prohibit 
trawling  on  Sunday  outside  the  three  mile  limit, 
would  it? — No,  not  without  an  international 
regulation.  While  I  say  we  should  very  much 
like  to  see  it  prohibited,  I  quite  recognise  it  is  a 
difficult  subject  to  prohibit  them  trawling  on 
Sunday. 

7073.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  / — I  should  have 
liked  to  say  something  about  the  question  of 
harbour  accommodation  in  our  district. 

7074.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  shortly 
upon  that  point  ? — We  have  a  very  large  number 
oi  boals  in  our  district;  for  instance,  in  Banff- 
shire alone  we  have  736  first  class  fishing 
boats  and  480  second-class  fishing  boats,  being  a 
total  of  1,216.  The  number  is  largely  increasing. 
Since  the  31st  December  last,  we  have  launched 
29  first-class  fishing  boats.  The  fishing  boats 
now  built  are  large  boats,  some  of  them  having 
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as  much  as  50  feet  of  keel,  and  are  from  36  to 
to  38  and  even  40  tons  burthen.  They  draw 
when  in  ballast  about  seven  feet  of  water,  and 
when  they  are  loaded  with  a  good  shot  of  fish, 
from  8i  to  perhaps  9  feet  of  water.  As  I  said 
before,  our  fishing  boats  in  the  winter  go  to  sea 
in  all  weathers.  The^  are  large-sieed  boats,  and 
can  keep  to  sea  in  ordinary  rough  weather  pretty 
well,  but  we  are  very  badly  off  for  harbour  ac- 
commodation for  these  boats.  There  is  not  a 
single  harbour  in  the  whole  Moray  Firth  which 
you  can  enter  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  not  one. 

7075.  Cannot  you  get  into  that  new  Cluny 
harbour  ? — No  ;  you  can  get  into  the  Cluny  har- 
bour two  hours  after  the  tide  begins  to  make, 
and  you  can  get  out  of  it  until  within  two 
hours  of  the  ebb.  Then  I  ratiier  think  Burg- 
head  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  Buc^e 
one,  but  with  regard  to  the  others,  they  are  what 
we  call  half- tide  harbours.  That  is  a  very  great 
drawback  to  the  fishing  industry.  Of  course  I 
recognise  that  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
boats  has  created  the  difficulty  to  a  great  extent, 
but  these  boats  must  go  further  to  sea  now,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  bigger  and  better 
boats,  fit  to  keep  the  sea.  We  are  very  anxious 
on  the  Banffshire  coast  that  something  should  be 
done  on  the  question  of  harbour  accommodation. 
It  has  become  abundantly  plain  to  us  now  that 
unless  something  is  done  m  the  near  future,  a 
great  part  of  the  population  will  require  to  emi- 

?;rate.     There  is  no  room  for  any  increase  of  popu- 
ation. 

7076.  Do  you  mean  to  say  on  account  of  want 
of  harbour  accommodation? — Yes,  on  account  (^ 
want  of  harbour  accommodation.  All  the  exist- 
ing harbours  are  very  much  crowded  as  it  is. 
During  the  winter  white  fishing,  for  instance, 
there  are  a  number  of  fishing  boats  in  Portessie, 
in  Banffshire,  unable  to  find  room  to  fish ;  last 
winter  some  of  them  had  to  fish  from  Macduff, 
Banff,  Port  Gordon,  and  other  ports,  and  a 
number  of  them  went  to  the  west  coast,  all 
because  they  could  not  find  room  to  fish  at  home. 
That  is  becoming  a  very  large  question  with  us, 
and  what  we  should  like  to  see,  would  be  some 
general  scheme  under  which  the  question  of  har- 
I'OUF  accommodation  would  be  tackled  to  some 
purpose.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  have 
a  driblet  doled  out  to  one  harbour  here,  and 
another  there,  now  and  again  ;  we  should  prefer 
to  see  a  general  scheme  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fishery  Board,  who  would  go  thoroughly  into 
the  question  of  harbour  accommodation,  settle 
the  best  places  where  to  give  it,  and  who  would 
have  the  spending  of  aaequate  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

7077.  In  fact,  what  you  would  advocate,  I 
understand,  would  be  the  formation,  at  consider^ 
able  intervals,  of  large  harbours  which  would  act 
as  harbours  of  refuge  at  all  states  of  the  tide  for 
these  small  harbours  which  at  present  exist  ? — 
Not  so  much  that.  I  should  rather  improve  the 
present  harbours.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  I 
think,  the  smaller  harbours  should  be  improved. 

7078.  Do  you  propose  to  make  all  these  small 
harbours  into  harbours  accessible  at  all  states  of 
the  tide? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  all ;  that 
I  would  leave  to  the  Fishery  Board. 

7079.  But 
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7079.  But  the  expense  of  making  them  all 
deep-water  harbours  would  be  something  enor- 
mousy  would  it  not  ? — I  should  not  think  of  doing 
that.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  some  of 
them  deep-water  harbours,  or  practically  impos- 
sible, but  what  I  say  is,  a  good  deal  might  be 
done  to  improre  even  these  harbourSi  and  one  or 
two  deep-water  harbours  might  be  constructed 
to  which  the  fishing  boats  could  g:o  at  any  state 
of  tide,  either  for  shelter  or  to  seU  their  fish. 

7080.  Do  you  propose  that  to  be  done  by 
means  of  Government  grants  ?  —  Under  the 
Fisheries  Bill  there  is  a  grant  to  be  made  for 
harbour  acconunodation,  and  I  consider  that  the 
grant  proposed  is  rather  too  small.  It  might, 
with  aavantage,  be  at  least  doubled,  I  think. 

7081.  Do  you  consider  that  the  results  of 
former  expenditure  by  the  Fishery  Board  of 
Scotland,  are  such  as  to  warrant  you  in  any  great 
belief  of  their  disposing  of  their  funds  better  in 
the  future  ? — The  Fishery  Board,  I  hope,  is  to 
be  reconstructed  on  a  representative  basis  before 
long,  and  I  expect  that  a  board  constructed  on  a 
representative  basis  will  do  its  work  in  a  much 
better  fashion  in  the  future,  or  we  shall  know  the 
reason  why. 

Commander  BethelL 

7082.  With  more  economy,  do  you  think?— I 
think  so.  They  can  be  called  to  account  at  any 
time  to  answer  for  their  misdeeds,  if  they  do 
maything. 

7083.  Should   you    say    that    has    been   the 

feneral  tendency  with  reference  to  boards? — 
'hat  is  rather  a  large  question. 

Mr.  JPinkerton. 

7084.  Are  you  in  favour  of  extending  the  ter- 
ritorial limit  to  ten  miles  ? — Yes. 

7085.  Would  you  exclude  sailing  trawlers  from 
fishing  within  that  10  mile  limit? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  should.  Sailing  trawlers  go  much 
more  slowly  than  steam  trawlers,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  save  the  small  fish,  of  course,  from  the 
trawl,  and  the  small  fish  can  get  out  of  the  way, 
perfectly  well,  of  sailing  trawlers. 

7086.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  allowing 
sailing  trawlers  to  fish  inside  these  land-locked 
bays  and  places  ? — No,  I  should  not.  I  should 
prefer  to  keep  the  trawlers  outside  altogether. 
Of  course  there  would  not  be  the  same  objection, 
but  I  should  prefer  to  keep  them  out  altogether. 

7087.  With  regard  to  the  question  raised  about 
the  capture  and  cure  of  immature  fish  being  only 
a  questi(m  for  the  curers,  if  by  any  action  of 
tlieirs  the  price  was  unduly  depreciated,  would 
not  that  tend  in  the  long  run  to  injure  the  fishing 
industry  in  Scotland,  and  prevent  the  fish  coming 
to  market  ? — Undoubtedly  so. 

7088.  And  even  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers, are  you  of  opinion  it  would  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  capture  and  cure  of  immature 
figh  y  —1  do  so  ;  for  instance,  the  result  of  the 
great  catch  of  immature  fish  in  1884  and  1885, 
was  this,  that  the  trade  was  paralysed,  and  they 
did  not  go  into  the  herring  fishing  industry  for 
two  or  three  seasons  afterwards  with  anything 
like  the  same  force,  and  not  nearly  so  many  fish 
were  caught  as  might  have  been. 

7089.  In  the  first  place,   the  general  public 
0.93. 


Mr.  Picker  ton  -  continued. 

would  get  an  inferior  article,  would  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

7090.  And  in  the  long  run  the  quantity  of  fish 
coming  to  market  would  be  decreased,  instead  of 
increased,  would  it  not ; — That  is  my  opinion. 

7091.  And,  consequently  it  is  not  a  species  of 
trades  unionism  to  diminish  the  output  and  in- 
crease  the  price  ?— Oh,  no. 

7092.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  close  season  for 
the  line  fishers  ?— No,  because  I  think  it  is  not 
necessary,  and,  as  I  said  before,  they  have  a 
practical  close  time  of  their  own,  when  the  fish 
will  not  take  bait. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7093.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about 
harbours,  you  have  read,  I  think,  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Esslemont,  and  his  proposals  with 
regard  to  harbour  formation,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

7094.  Is  that  the  kind  of  idea  you  also  have  in 
your  mind  ? — Yes. 

7095.  That  the  Fishery  Board  should  be  em- 
powered to  borrow  money  on  the  annual  grant, 
and  then  be  able  to  embark  in  a  general  scheme 
for  improving  the  harbour  accommodation  of 
Scotland? — Yes,  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of 
that  idea. 

7096.  Practically  you  cannot  carry  on  the 
industry  of  fishing  all  roimd  the  coast  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  fishing  harbours,  can  yon  ? 
— No,  it  has  become  a  very  serious  question 
with  us. 

7097.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  trawling 
of  course  you  have  now  had  the  Moray  Firth 
closed  to  trawlers,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

7098.  That  was  carried  through  Parliament, 
because  of  the  destructive  nature  of  the  trawlers 
fishing  in  Moray  Firth,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7099.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  lay  before 
the  Committee  upon  that  ? — I  took  the  trouble 
to  cull  a  few  figures  from  one  of  the  Fishery 
Board  re  port '<  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  the 
Committee.  In  the  year  1888  there  was  a 
total  tonnage  of  •2,689  trawlers  engaged  in  the 
fishing.  The  trawlers  caught  25U,000  cwts.  of 
fish,  which  was  an  average  of  92*9  cwts.  on  the 
tonnage.  In  1889  the  tonnage  was  3,608,  the 
total  hundredweights  caught  were  252,524,  which 
brought  out  an  average  of  67'9  cwts.  per  ton  of 
vessel.  In  1890  the  tonnage  was  4,705,  and  the 
cat<;h  291,812  cwts.,  showing  an  average  of 
62  cwts.  per  ton  of  vessel.  Then  in  1891,  there 
were  6,484  tonnage,  323,046  cwts.  of  fish  caught, 
or  an  average  of  49*8  cwt^.  per  ton  of  vessel. 
You  will  observe,  that  whereas,  in  the  year  1888 
the  average  catch  per  ton  of  vessel  was  92*9,  it 
dropped  to  49*8  in  1891,  which  was  a  decrease 
of  46*39  per  cent,  in  the  four  years. 

7100^  Are  these  Fishery  6oard  statistics?  — 
Yes. 

7101.  Are  these  Scotch  trawlers  in  the  North 
Sea  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

7102.  Would  that  tend  to  show  that  whilst 
the  tonnage  of  the  four  years  of  the  steam 
trawlers  more  than  doubled,  the  catch  per  ton 
decreased  by  a-half  ? — Yes,  nearly  a-half,  and 
that  fact  proves  there  has  been  a  very  great 
diminution  of  the  fish. 

7103.  Would  that  tend  to  show  this,  that  the 
T  T  2  trawlers 
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trawlers  themselves  are  suffering  from  the  over 
fishing  that  they  are  causing  in  the  North  Sen, 
and  the  depletion  of  the  fishing  banks? — Yes, 
it  18  an  open  secret  in  Aberdeen  that  the  trawlers 
are  not  paying  nearly  so  well  as  they  did. 

7104.  Is  it  also  within  your  expedience  and 
the  experience  of  those  interested  in  fishing,  that 
as  the  trawling  industry  has  developed,  the 
trawlers  have  had  to  go  further  and  further  north 
and  further  and  further  from  shore  to  get  their 
big  catches  ?  —  That  is  so,  and  they  have 
compelled  the  line  fishermen  to  do  that  also. 

7105.  And  that  has  told  hardly  on  the  line 
fishermen,  has  it  not,  in  causing  them  to  spend 
more  meney  in  getting  better  lines,  and  pro- 
viding bigger  boats  ?— That  is  so,  whereas  the 
line  fishermen  in  Moray  Firth  used  to  get  good 
catches  of  fish  25  miles  out,  they  now  go  50 
miles. 

7106.  That  of  course  means  bigger  boats,  and 
bigger  boats  means  better  harbours,  and  all  these 
questions  hold  together  ? — Yes. 

7107.  Have  you  any  statistics  or  figures  to 
giye  us  with  regard  to  the  Moray  Firth  itself ; 
I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  destructiveness  of  trawling  in  the  Moray 
Firth  that  the  Legislature  passed  the  Act  of 
1889,  and  the  Fishery  Board  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  the  order  to  close  the  Moray 
Firth  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  ground  on  which  the 
order  was  passed. 

7108.  Was  the  evidence  clear  and  decisive  on 
that  point  ? — Perfectly  clear. 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

7109.  And  from  that  would  you  deduce  this 
conclusion  that  what  has  been  good  for  the 
Moray  Firth  will  in  all  probability  also  be  good 
for  the  more  extended  area  of  inshore  fishing 
round  the  coast? — Yes,  we  are  firmly  of  that 
opinion. 

7110.  Do  you  think  an  extension  of  the  terri- 
torial limit  for  fishing  purposes,  to  something 
like  10  miles  or  thereabout,  would  include 
grounds  similar  to  that  which  are  inclosed  in 
the  Moray  Firth? — We  do  think  so  and  we  think 
it  is  much  required  in  the  interests  of  fishing 
itself. 

7111.  With  regard  to  the  closing  of  certain 
areas  to  trawlers,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the 
evidence  given  in  the  Fishery  Board  Reports  ? — 
Yes. 

7112.  Do  you  wish  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  similar  suggestion  to  that  which  they 
made  that  certain  areas  where  they  catch  these 
haddocks  should  be  closed  at  seasons  when  the 
fish  are  sick  ? — These  are  principally  within  the 
Moray  Firth.  I  do  not  desire  to  point  to  any 
particular  places  outside  the  Moray  Firth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rest  of  Smith's  Bank. 

7113.  But  if  it  was  practicable,  and  so  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
Fishery  Board  getting  authority  to  close  the 
fishing  of  certain  grounds  where  the  fishing  is 
proved  to  be  destructive  ? — Yes,  wherever  the 
Fishery  Board  are  satisfied  there  are  spawning 
grounds  for  fish,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  the 
trawler  should  be  kept  off. 


Mr.  James  Bruce,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

7114.  Are  you  a  Fisherman  at  St.  Combs, 
near  Fraserburgh  ? — Yes. 

7115.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  that  industry 
all  your  life  ? — I  have  been  engaged  in  it  for  the 
last  50  years. 

7116.  In  what  sort  of  fishing? — Every  kind  of 
fishing,  small  and  great,  line  fishing,  herring 
fishing,  and  whale  fishing. 

7117.  What  is  the  principal  fishing  industry 
in  which  you  and  the  people  there  are  engaged  ? 
— The  herring.  We  depend  mostly  all  the  year 
round  upon  herring.  We  get  a  little  return  for 
other  kinds  of  fish  ;  but  it  is  mostly  herring. 

7118.  The  herring  fishing  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry, and  then  you  are  also  engaged  in  the 
line  nshing  during  the  winter  time,  are  you  ? — 
Yes. 

7119.  Is  that  the  general  character  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  St.  Combs,  Fraserburgh,  and 
the  towns  thereabout  ? — Yes. 

7120.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  from 
the  Fraserburgh  people,  with  regard  to  close 
time  ? — Yes. 

7121.  Which  represents,  does  it,  not  merely 
your  views  but  also  the  views  of  the  fishermen  in 
the  village  nea>  you  and  the  fishing  industry  in 
Fraserburgh,  on  the  subject  of  close  time  ?— It 
represents  the  views  of  two  diflferent  classes  of 
men  at  two  different  villages.  It  represents  their 
views,  with  a  few  additions  of  my  own. 

7122.  Does  it  represent  the  views  of  Fraser- 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

burgh  as  well? — I  think  so;  but  I  am  sure  of 
the  villages. 

7123.  Does  it  also  represent  the  views  of  the 
fish  curers  and  dealers  as  well  as  the  fishermen  ? 
— Mostly,  I  should  say. 

7124.  Will  you  state  what  your  opinion  is 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  close  time  for 
herring? — With  regard  to  my  own  opinion,  1 
would  be  entirely  against  a  close  time  for 
herring,  for  this  reason ;  that  the  trawl  net 
will  catch  immature  fish  and  the  throat  net  or 
herring  net  cannot  catch  immature  fish  so  far  as 
I  know.  You  may  call  it  immature  fish  for  the 
market,  but  as  regards  home  use  you  cannot. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  put  a  limit,  as  far  as  I 
know,  on  the  catching  of  herrings  ;  it  is  not  the 
same  as  putting  a  limit  on  a  trawl  net,  for  the 
reason  that  the  trawl  net  catches  the  immature 
fish ;  but  a  drift  herring  net,  as  far  as  I  know, 
cannot  catch  immature  fish.  You  may  call  it 
immature  if  it  is  not  fit  to  cure  for  foreim 
markets,  but  not  immature  for  home  use.  1  ne 
remedy,  I  think,  for  that  will  be  found  In 
cheaper  rates. 

7 1 25.  Do  you  think  the  term  "  immature  **  is 
not  a  term  that  is  applicable  to  herrings? — No, 
not  that  I  have  seen.  For  present  use  a  small 
herring  is  as  good  as  a  big  one  for  food  ;  they 
will  not  stand  the  curing,  but  they  are  pleasant 
food.  I  would  eat  a  small  herring  as  soon  as  a 
big  one. 

7126.  But  the  herring  nets  catch  only  fish  that 
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are  fit  for  food  and  valuable  for  food,  do  they 
not? — I  never  saw  anything  else,  and  more  so 
now,  because  they  are  using  larger  meshes. 

7127.  Are  herrings  marketaUe  as  food  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  whatever  size  they  may  be  ? 
— As  far  as  ever  I  have  seen  them. 

7128.  Would  they  be  much  more  marketable 
if  you  had  lower  rates,  and  better  facilities  for 
sending  them  to  the  home  markets  ? — Yes. 

7129.  Is  that  a  grievance  which  is  very  much 
felt? — That  is  a  grievance  which  is  very  much 
felt.  Sometimes  the  railway  will  charge  more 
for  the  rates  than  the  people  who  catch  them 
the  buyer  and  the  seller,  all  put  altogether. 

7130.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  a  close  time 
for  another  reason,  because  the  herrings  come  to 
maturity  at  difierent  times  on  different  parts  of 
the  Scotch  coast  ? — I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  country  put  together 
to  get  a  uniform  time,  because  if  you  take  the 
three  different  ports,  Fraserburgh,  Peterhead, 
and  Aberdeen,  you  find  the  one  port  is  always 
different  from  tne  other.  This  season,  I  think, 
is  a  proof  of  tiiat,  for  there  have  been  as  fine 
herring  caught  on  the  1st  July  this  year  as 
would  be  caught  some  years  towards  the  latter 
end  of  it. 

7131.  Not  merely  do  the  herring  come  to 
maturity  at  different  periods  at  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  but  the  time  at  which  they  come  varies 
from  year  to  year,  does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

7132.  This  year  it  has  been  unusually  early, 
has  it  not  ? — Exceptionally  early  this  year. 

7133.  So  that  even  supposing  we  were  to  take 
the  suggestion  of  the  last  witness,  you  do  not 
think  it  would  be  practicable  to  have  a  close 
time  for  the  west  coast,  and  a  close  time  for  the 
east  coast,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  think  it ;  it  might 
be  that  the  close  time  had  something  to  do  with 
the  failure  of  this  past  Stornoway  season ;  it  was 
an  early  season  all  round,  and  the  herring  might 
have  called  and  gone  out. 

7134.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  herrings? — None;  it  is  the  largest 
season  I  have  ever  known. 

7135.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  argue  in  favour 
of  the  close  time  because  of  any  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  the  herring  ? — None ;  so  far  as  facts  are 
concerned,  there  has  been  a  better  supply  this 
season  than  ever  I  knew. 

7136.  Would  you  also  be  opposed  to  the  close 
time,  because  it  would  seriously  affect  the  means 
of  livelihood  of  a  large  number  of  the  fishermen  ? 
— I  do  think  that ;  it  would  affect  the  fishermen 
particularly  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

7 137.  Have  the  herrings  appeared  at  a  different 
season  this  year  than  usual,  all  along  the  different 
parts  of  the  coast? — Yes. 

7138.  Would  that  also  aggravate  any  throwing 
out  of  employment  amongst  the  fishing  com- 
munity, supposing  a  close  time  had  been  passed  ? 
— Yes. 

7139.  Not  merely  would  people  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
but  they  would  never  know  from  year  to  year 
what  period  of  the  year  they  might  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  for  ? — No. 

7140.  Are  you  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
development  of  the  herring  industry  for  home 
consumption  ? — Yes. 
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7141.  Do  you   consider  that  that 
much   more    largely    developed    than  it    is 
present  ? — Much  more  largely. 

7142.  Do  you.  think  if  we  were  to  impose  a 
close  time  you  would  put  the  British  and  Scoteh 
fishermen  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  the 
foreign  fishermen? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it, 
myself,  that  if  you  were  to  put  a  close  time  upon 
them,  and  the  foreign  fishermen  are  allowed  to 
fish  upon  the  same  ground  now  where  our  boats 
are  just  gone  alongside  of  them,  if  you  were  to 
put  in  a  close  time  for  the  Scotch  boats,  and  - 
allow  foreigners  to  take  fish  and  take  them  to 
the  same  market,  it  would  affect  the  country,  I 
think,  a  good  deal  on  the  whole. 

7143.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  say  about  a  close  time? — No,  not  that  I 
remember. 

7144.  Do  I  understand  that  in  these  views 
you  have  stated  with  regard  to  close  time,  vou 
represent  the  views  of  the  fish  curers  and  fisher- 
men at  Fraserburgh  ? — I  could  not  say  as  a 
whole,  but  I  really  tnink  I  represent  the  majority 
of  them. 

7145.  And  that  direct  witnesses  would  have 
come  from  Fraserburgh  if  it  had  not  been  that 
this  is  just  the  height  of  the  herring  fishing? — 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would,  hut  this  , 
is  just  the  very  height  of  the  season,  and  they 
cannot  get  away  hardly  upon  any  condition. 

7146.  With  regard  to  the  other  subjects 
refen'ed  to  the  Committee,  would  you  tell  us 
what  you  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  trawl- 
ing ? — As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  village 
of  St.  Combs,  the  haddocks  do  not  come  close 
into  the  shore,  but  to  speak  the  truth  concerning 
flat  fish,  since  the  trawlers  have  come  there  we 
have  hardlv  had  any  at  all. 

7147.  Has  there  been  any  great  diminution  of 
flat  fish  ? — There  has  been  a  great  diminution  of 
fiat  fish.  They  do  not  do  so  much  damage  to 
the  haddocks,  because  the  haddocks  do  not  go  in 
so  far,  they  are  further  out. 

7148.  It  is  very  rocky  ground  just  by  you,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  for  a  good  tlistance  off.  It  is  a 
grand  place  for  herrings,  but  not  so  favourable 
for  haddocks. 

7149.  Do  you  know  the  Moray  Firth? — Yes. 

7150.  The  Moray  Firth  has  been  closed  to  the 
trawlers,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7151.  Are  you  aware  that  action  was  taken 
because  of  the  destruction  to  the  fishing  groimds 
within  the  Moray  Firth  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

7152.  I  suppose  you  can  tell  the  Committee 
that  that  action  was  taken  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  fishermen  in  Fraserburgh  and  St.  Combs, 
and  round  the  Moray  Firth  ? — With  their  full 
approval. 

7153.  Has  it  met  with  their  approval? — Yes, 
and  they  believe  it  is  doing  good.  The  fish  which 
were  nearly  all  taken  away  have  begun  to  collect 
in  the  bays  again. 

7154.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  restriction 
of  trawling  within  larger  limits  was  practicable 
would  you  consider  that  it  would  probably  have 
equally  good  results  ? — I  would  indeed. 

7155.  With  regard  to  harbours,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  on  that  subject  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
want  of  harbours  has  hindered  the  development 
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of  the  herring  fishing,  especially  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Scotland.  At  the  place  where  I 
come  from  in  particular,  or  rather  one  of  the 
villages,  Inverallochy,  which  lies  nearer' Fraser- 
burgh, we  have  no  harbour  there,  but  we  have  a 
good  site.  I  know  that  a  harbour  would  pay  the 
country  there,  and  it  would  be  able  in  a  short 
time  to  return  the  money  spent  on  it,  because  it 
is  in  a  great  centre.  The  fishermen  come  from 
Moray  Firth  to  that  centre  and  they  come  from 
the  south  to  that  centre.  We  lie  between  Peter- 
head and  Fraserburgh. 

7156.  You  are  just  about  the  point  which  is 
nearess  the  fishing  ground,  and  also  on  a  very 
stormy  part  of  the  coast  about  midway  between 
Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  ?  —  Not  entirely 
midway,  but  nearer  to  Fraserburgh  than  Peter- 
head. 

7157.  What  has  been  the  loss  of  your  fishing 
there  because  of  the  absence  of  a  harbour  ? — 
Great ;  I  would  hardly  calculate  how  much  has 
been  the  loss. 

7158.  You  have  no  harbour  suitable  for  your 
big  boats,  have  you  ?— None,  whatever. 

7159.  What  have  you  to  do?— We  have  to 
leave  home  every  season  and  it  has  come  to  this 
now,  that  there  are  too  many  boats  for  safety  at 
the  ports  of  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh  and  we 
have  to  go  and  take  our  chance.  If  there  was 
more  room  to  work  into  the  harbour  we  should 
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7160.  Particularly  in  the  herring  season  you 
have  to  go  into  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  and 
increase  wie  crowd  in  the  big  harbours  ? — Every 
season  we  have  to  go  there. 

7161.  That  is  not  a  single  case,  but  the  same 
difficulty  occurs  at  many  of  the  fishing  villages 
around  the  north-east  coast,  does  it  not  ? — Yes, 
those  three  villages  in  particular.  I  know  of  no 
want  so  real  as  in  those  I  mention.  I  belong  to 
one  of  them,  but  speaking  for  the  whole  interests 
of  the  country,  harbours  are  wanted. 

7162.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
rest  of  the  north-east  coast  to  know  that  it  is 
a  grievance  which  is  general? — Yq&. 

7163.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  what  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Esslemont  namely,  that  the 
Fishery  Board  should  be  empowered  to  embark 
upon  a  general  scheme  for  improving  the  fishery 
harbours  particularly  on  the  east  coast? — That 
is  exactly  my  idea.  I  think  all  round  the  country 
would  benefit  by  it,  because  the  fishing  industry 
is  kept  back  a  great  deal  for  the  want  of 
harbours, 

7164.  It  is  impossible  for  the  men  in  these 
various  villages  all  to  find  employment  in  Fraser- 
burgh, Peterhead,  or  Aberdeen,  is  it  not  ? — We 
must  just  go  and  do  as  we  can,  and  I  may  tell 
you  there  are  too  many  at  those  ports  now. 

7165.  The  last  day  the  Committee  met  Baillie 
Pyper  told  us  there  was  no  loss  suffered  by  the 
change  of  the  industry,  but  what  I  understand 
from  you  is,  that  although  a  large  number  of  boats 
do  go  into  Fraserburgh,  still  there  is  a  substantial 
loss  tu  the  fishing  community  remaining  at  home 
in  the  absence  of  harbours  l — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that ;  there  is  no  harbour  accommodation 
for  them  at  home  ;  and  we  are  so  near  the  centre 
fishing  ground  there  that  they  come  from  the 
Moray  Firth  and  South  Firth  both  to  that  centre, 
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and  there  is  that  grievance,  a«  I  tell  you,  that 
there  is  hardly  room  to  run  into  Peterhead  or 
Fraserburgh. 

7166.  Would  the  fishermen  themselves,  from 
your  knowledge,  be  willing  to  assist  largely  in 
any  scheme  drawn  up  for  the  construction  of 
harbours  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  their  ability  goes,  I 
know  they  would  do  anything  to  get  it. 

7167.  And  it  is  a  crying,  and  one  of  the  most 
pressing,  wants  on  the  east  coast,  is  it  ? — Yes,  one 
of  the  most  real  wants. 

7 1 68.  And  increasing  every  year  as  the  fishing 
boats  increase  in  size  ? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

7169.  It  was  not  half  so  much  felt,  was  it, 
in  your  young  days,  because  you  fished  in  small 
boats? — Not  haM  so  much  ;  because  boats  were 
not  half  the  draught  of  water,  and  they  require 
it  now  for  the  big  ones  coming  into  harbour. 
They  go  out  now  50  to  60  miles,  and  fish  along- 
side the  Dutch  fishermen. 

7170.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
protection  of  certain  areas  or  spawning  grounds  ? 
— That  would  require  a  man  of  science  to  speak 
about,  I  think,  I  know  the  place  where  fish 
spawn,  and  I  could  tell  you  the  different  dates  for 
spawning,  but  I  could  not  suggest  much  about  it. 

7171.  Could  you  not  say  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  to  close  the  spawning  grounds  of 
certain  kinds  of  fish  at  certain  times  ? — I  could 
not.  It  might  be  cod  comes  in  very  close  to 
spawn  for  the  reason  that  the  ground  is  hard, 
and  we  think  she  always  resorts  to  the  hard 
ground  and  rocky  bottom  at  the  time  of 
spawning;  we  always  find  them  there  about  the 
spawning  time.  . 

7172.  With  regard  to  bait,  have  you  found 
any  gr^t ,  difficulty  in  getting  bait  for  your 
line^? — Great  difficulty;  and  there  is  great  need 
for  improving  the  mussel  beds. 

7173.  Do  you  depend  upon  Dutch  and  Irish 
bait?— Yes. 

7174.  And  have  to  pay  large  sums  for  it,  do 
you  not? — We  pay  as  much  as  2/.  5*.,  2/.  6*., 
and  2/.  Is.  per  ton. 

7175.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  proposed  In  the 
Fishery  Bill  to  put  the  mussel  beefs  under  the 
control  of  the  new  district  fishery  committees? — 
Yes,  I  know  that ;  and  I  was  happy  to  hear  it 
was  to  be  done ;  it  will  be  a  great  relief  when  it 
comes  into  forpe. 

7176.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — Yes. 

.7177.  And  the  constitution  of  these  com- 
mittees for  that  purpose  ? — Yes ;  it  must  be  a 
great  benefit. 

7178.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish 
to  speak  upon? — Not  that  I  remember  ;  but  if 
there  is  anything  you  wish  to  ask  that  I  know, 
I  will  give  an  answer  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Benshaw. 
1779.  You  have  spoken  of  the  wants  of  In- 
verallochy and   St.  Combs;  have  they  railway - 
stations  at  present  at  these  places  ? — No. 

7180.  So  that,  practically,  a  harbour  would 
not  place  you  in  a  much  better  position  than  you 
are  at  present,  unless  you  had  railway  conununi- 
cation,  would  it  ? — No ;  but  railway  conununica- 
tion  would  be  very  easily  got,  it  is  no  distance 
off: 

7181,  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness,  Mr.  McNaughten,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
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a  close  time  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
prices  of  herrings  might  be  raised  ? — Yes. 

7182.  Does  not  that  look  rather  as  though 
plenty  of  herring  was  landed,  and  the  diflSculty 
was  of  securing  that  they  should  be  cheaply 
carried  to  inland  markets  at  a  profit  to  those  who 
had  fished  and  caught  them? — ^I  told  you  my 
opinion  about  the  fish.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
greater  loss  if  you  were  to  shut  the  fishing  up, 
for  this  reason,  that  I  think  it  would  really 
develop  a  market  if  the  railway  rates  were 
reduced  a  bit.  I  deny,  as  far  as  I  know,  or  have 
heard  anything  about  it,  that  there  are  any 
immature  fish  cured.  I  never  heard  of  a  man 
taking  a  small  herring  for  that  use,  but  why  they 
take  inunature  herrings  is,  because  though  they 
are  not  fit  to  cure  for  continental  markets,  they 
are  a  great  deal  required  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
our  own  country. 

7183.  How  many  boats  are  there  altogether  in 
the  district  which  you  represent ;  these  three  vil- 
lages?— I  could  hardly  give  you  an  exact  account, 
but  1  know  once  there  were  over  50  herring  boats 
in  St,  Combs  itself.  They  are  a  bit  reduced  now, 
because  for  two  or  three  years  they  were  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  herring.  Then 
they  are  getting  bigger  and  bigger  and  more 
difficult  to  get.  But  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  villages  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
many  there  are,  but  there  is  a  considerable  nimiber. 

7184.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  herrings  turned 
out  a  bad  speculation  for  the  curers  ? — I  could 
tell  you  what  I  think  was  the  reason.  I  think 
there  were  men  embarked  in  it  who  had  no  prac- 
tical experience  of  it.  It  was  a  paying  business 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  there  was  such 
a  rush  made  upon  it  by  those  who  had  no  prac- 
tical experience. 

Mr.  Pinherton. 

7185.  The  previous  witness  stated  it  was  owing 
to  an  attempt  to  cure  the  immature  fish  that 
ruined  the  curers  at  that  time  ? — He  might  be 
partly  right,  but  I  think  I  am  partly  right  too, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  practical  men  who 
embarked  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

7186.  It  was  not  the  case  that  a  great  quantity 
of  fish  was  landed  and  that  such  a  large  number 
of  men  competed  with  one  another  so  much  that 
the  one  ruined  the  other  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
so  much  that  as  I  have  stated.  I  think  it  was 
inexperienced  men  going  into  the  business,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  business,  and 
entering  it  without  any  capital. 

7187.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  at  that  particular 
time  when  this  happened  a  veij  large  quantity 
of  fish  were  landed,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  that 
had  partly  to  do  with  it. 

7 188.  More  fish  than  really  there  was  a  demand 
for?— Yes,  and  then  they  competed  together. 
The  other  gentleman  may  be  quite  right,  and  I 
think  I  am  quite  right  to. 

7 189.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  more  landed 
than  there  was  a  demand  for? — That  I  could 
not  say.  They  always  get  rid  of  it  no  matter 
how  great  the  quantity,  at  a  good  enough  profit. 

7190.  For  manure,  do  you  mean? — There  are 
not  very  many  taken  for  manure.    That  happens 
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sometimes  if  they  are  late  in  coming  in.  It  is 
true  some  are  taken  for  manure,  but  I  think  it 
would  not  have  been  so  if  it  had  not  been  that 
they  would  not  pay  for  curing.  I  say  that  the 
present  system  of  buying  at  a  daily  price  is  better 
than  the  old  system.  It  used  to  be  that  they 
engaged  the  men  at  a  certain  bounty  and  so  much 
a  cran,  but  now  they  buy  the  fish  at  the  quay. 
If  it  is  good  herring  it  is  a  good  price ;  if  it  is 
small  herring  they  give  a  price  according  to 
what  they  ihink  they  are  worth.  I  think  that 
system  will  be  better  than  the  old  bounty  system. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

7191.  Might  I  ask  you  to  simplify  this  manure 
business.  Do  you  know  of  such  cases  occurring . 
as  farmers  coming  down  and  buying  a  boat-load 
of  herrings  merely  for  the  purposes  of  manure, 
and  not  caring  whether  they  were  eatable  fish,  or 
immature  fish,  or  uot  ? — Yes.  I  remember  one 
year  when  there  was  a  heavy  fishing  in  Fraser- 
burgh, about  a?  heavy  a  one  as  ever  has  been. 
I  forget  the  day  of  the  month ;  it  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  but  there  uere  thousands  of  crans 
taken  away  for  manure,  not  that  they  were  needed 
to  go  for  manure,  but  for  this  reason,  that  the 
curers  were  over-supplied,  but  they  had  to  get  a 
price  for  them  ;  they  knew  the  market  would  not 
afford  return  to  cure  them.  1  do  not  say  that 
was  80  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Heneage, 

7192.  In  fact  the  market  was  too  full  of 
herrings  that  day,  was  it  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

7193.  What  year  was  that,  do  you  remember? 
— My  memory  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  me  back. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

7194.  Was  it  1884  or  1885  ?— I  think  it  was 
before  that. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

7195.  Has  anything  of  the  kind  occurred  since 
then  ? — No.  As  a  proof  that  the  men  get  fish 
most  suitable  for  food,  and  profitable  to  take  it 
as  a  general  thing,  there  was  a  heavier  haul  on 
the  7th  of  July,  this  present  year,  than  ever  was 
known,  and  there  was  a  very  good  price  got, 
except  by  the  boats  that  were  late  in  coming  in. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

7196.  The  market  was  quite  as  full,  and  ex- 
cepting the  late  boats,  they  got  a  good  price,  did 
they  ? — Yes ;  a  fair  uniform  price  ;  not  all  the 
same,  but  a  fair  uniform  price. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

7197.  Has  this  curing  industry  mainly 
developed  itself  since  1884  or  1885  ,*  that  is  to  say 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years? — No.  I 
believe  during  these  years  it  suffered  greatest 
losses,  and  it  will  take  a  good  few  years  to  recover 
itself.  There  was  a  deal  of  money  lost  in  it ;  it  was 
only  the  best  established  men,  and  the  men  with 
best  knowledge  who  were  able  to  go  through  the 
crisis ;  there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  failed  in  it. 
They  went  into  the  business  without  any  capital, 

T  T  4  and 
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Colonel  Cotton-Jodreli — continued. 

tmd  as  a  matter  of  necessity  they  were  bound  to 
come  down,  but  I  knew  of  many  men  who  had 
lost  their  all. 

7198.  You  were  asked  a  question  about  the 
number  of  people  you  are  here  speaking  for. 
You  are  the  representative  of  three  villages  or 
three  small  towns,  I  understand  ? — I  only  repre- 
sent one,  but  I  am  stating  that  if  the  wants  of 
one  were  supplied,  the  whole  of  the  three  would 
be  supplied ;  we  are  close  to  each  other. 

7199.  Are  you  all  engaged  pretty  much  in 
the  same  industry? — All  engaged  in  the  same 
industry. 

7200.  With  the  same  interest  ?— With  the 
same  interest. 

7201.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  the  spokes- 
man of  the  lot,  and  you  all  pretty  well  know  what 
you  want.  Are  all  your  friends  round  you  pretty 
much  of  the  same  opinion  as  you  are  ? — Yes ;  they 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  me,  to  a  man.  I  did 
not  come  up  here  with  the  express  purpose  to 
tell  you  so  directly,  our  wants,  but  I  was  glad  to 
ask  Mr.  Buchanan,  if  I  could  get  the  opportunity 
or  privilege,  to  do  it.  My  express  purpose, 
mostly,  was  to  come  and  answer  your  ^[uestions 
about  sea  fishes  in  general.  But  we  are  in  great 
hopes  we  shall  get  a  harbour,  and  the  people 
round  about  are  all  interested  in  the  matter.  If 
we  could  procure  a  little  grant,  or  a  loan,  it 
would  be  returned  again  with  interest  very 
shortly ;  and  we  hope  the  present  Government 
will  see  their  way  to  give  us  a  little  help. 

7202.  How  many  fishermen  do  you  suppose 
you  represent,  about? — They  have  diminished 
this  year  or  two ;  some  of  them  have  gone  into 
Fraserburgh,  but  I  know  that  there  would  be 
close  upon  3,0(K)  at  one  time  in  the  three 
villages. 

7203.  Three  thousand  fishermen,  or  three 
thousand  inhabitants  ?  —  Three  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

7204.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  trawling 
yourself  ? — None  whatever. 

7205.  Can  you  form  any  idea  whether  trawling 
is  injurious  or  beneficial  ? — Yes.  I  thought  you 
meant  had  I  any  knowledge  as  a  personal  experi- 
ence. I  never  saw  a  trawl  net  shot,  but  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the  coun- 
try to  allow  it  to  go  on  inshore,  because  I  know 
there  is  a  bay  close  in  which  when  1  was  a  young 
man  was  mostly  full  of  flat  fish,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  trawlers  came  there  there  has  been  nothing 
caught  at  all  in  it.  That  is  flat  fish  I  allude  to, 
haddocks  do  not  come  in  so  close. 


Mr.  Pinkerton — coiitinu6d. 

7206.  Do  you  object  to  sailing  trawlers,  or  is 
your  objection  against  trawlers  of  all  descrip- 
tions?— It  is  against  the  beam  trawler.  I  am 
against  nothing  that  will  bring  money  into  the 
country,  but  it  is  the  beam  trawler  I  am  against, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  put  a  limit  to  for  the 
reason  that  it  brings  the  seed  up.  The  long  lines 
do  not  bring  that  up,  neither  do  the  nets. 

7207.  Are  you  against  a  close  season  ? — Yes, 
for  the  catching  of  herrings. 

7208.  Is  your  objection  to  the  clo*je  season  for 
the  immature  fish  that  you  can  get  a  home 
market  for  it  ? — Yes. 

7209.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  home 
market  would  be  absolutely  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  catch  of  fish  during  these  seasons  ? — I 
think  those  would  go  to  make  up  for  it.  We 
would  lose  a  heap  of  fish  that  is  ready  early  in 
the  season  by  not  catching  them. 

7210.  I  suppose  maturity  de|)endd  very  much 
on  the  season,  does  it  not  ? — Entirely,  I  think  so ; 
it  is  something  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  If  it 
is  a  warm  season  the  fish  soon  come  to  maturity, 
and  if  it  is  a  cold  year  they  are  longer. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

7211.  I  understand  you  that  you  appear  for 
those  in  your  own  neighbourhood  to  represent 
the  views  that  you  are  against  a  close  time  for 
herrings,  and  that  in  your  opinion  the  real 
remedy  is  cheaper  rates  on  railroads  ? — I  repre- 
sent the  majority  who  are  of  that  view. 

7212.  You  come  here  to  represent  that  view, 
do  you  ? — That  is  what  I  come  here  to  represent. 
It  is  my  own  view  too. 

7213.  In  representing  your  own  view,  you  are 
representing  the  view  of  the  whole  locality,  are 
you  ? — I  know  I  am  doing  that  for  tlie  majority 
of  the  fishermen  of  the  coast. 

7214.  As  against  the  view  put  forward  by 
some  other  Scotch  representatives  that  there 
should  be  a  close  time  ? — Yes. 

7215.  And  one  of  your  chief  reasons  is  that 
the  question  of  immaturity  cannot  arise  with 
regard  to  herrings,  because  maturity  varies  so 
in  different  districts  and  in  different  seasons  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  there  have  been  better  fish  caught 
already  in  Fraserburgh  than  were  caught  at  any 
time  at  the  end  of  July.  I  believe  there  were 
better  fish  caught  on  the  1st  of  this  present 
month  than  there  have  been  most  years  at  the 
latter  end  of  it. 


Mr.  Alexander  Duthie,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

7216.  Are  you  a  fisherman  at  Port  Errol?— 
Yes. 

7217.  Do  you  come  here  to  represent  the  views 
of  the  Port  Errol  fishermen,  and  the  Boddam 
fishermen  ? — Yes. 

7218.  Are  they  large  fishing  communities  on 
the  east  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  between  Peter- 
head and  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

7219.  Have  the  Boddam  fishermen  given  you 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

a  paper  stating  their  views  on  the  subject  of  close 
time  ;  you  will  express  their  views  on  that  sub- 
ject, will  you  not? — Yes. 

7220.  The  Boddam  and  Port  Errol  fishermen 
are  by  a  large  majority  opposed  to  any  close  time 
for  herrings,  are  they  not  r—  Yes. 

7221.  Generally  speaking  on  the  same  grounds 
that  were  given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  last  witness  ? 
—Yes. 

7222.  Do 
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Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

7222.  Do  they  think  that  a  close  time  would 
do  condideirable  damage  to  the  fishing  trade  in 
these  places  ? — -That  is  my  conviction. 

7223.  Is  that  the  general  conviction  of  the 
fishing  community  there  ? — Yes. 

7224.  On  the  grounds  that  we  have  heard  that 
herrings  come  to  maturity  earlier  in  different 
years  and  in  different  parts  of  the  coast  ?— I  am 
quite  sure  of  it.  What  I  call  a  matured  herring 
is  when  she  has  got  ripe.  They  were  filled  with 
spawn  the  latter  ena  of  May  this  season.  It 
depends  a  good  deal  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fish, 
on  the  state  of  the  season,  and  I  think  myself  it 
would  be  a  great  injury  not  only  to  fishermen, 
but  to  curers,  and  to  the  community  at  large  to 
have  a  close  time.  Curers  are  prepared  to  buy 
them,  and  to  pay  a  good  price  for  them.  I  askea 
one  curer  what  he  gave  on  an  average  for  his 
early  first  this  season,  and  he  said  from  15.«.  to 
16^.,  and  he  said  he  was  prepared  to  buy  any 
amount.  I  think  when  it  is  a  benefit  to  fisher- 
men, and  a  benefit  to  curers,  and  a  benefit  to  the 
general  public,  it  should  not  be  closed.  The  fish 
is  perfectly  wholesome,  perhaps  will  not  stand 
salt  for  Continental  markets,  but  for  present  use, 
they  are  as  healthy  and  as  good  as  you  will  get 
them  at  any  season.  There  are  complaints  made 
about  a  close  time,  but  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  connection  with  the  position  the  parties 
occupy  themselves.  They  cannot  accomplish 
two  things  at  one  time.  They  cannot  be  at 
Stomoway,  and  Shetland,  and  Fraserburgh, 
and  Peterhead.  They  would  suggest  that  those 
who  are  at  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  should 
wait  patiently  until  they  had  accomplished  their 
fishing,  and  then  they  would  be  able  to  come 
down  and  very  likely  get  a  richer  yield.  Now 
what  we  want  is  this:  we  want  an  open  time 
to  fish,  because  it  is  paying  fishermen,  it  is  paying 
curers,  and  it  is  satisfying  the  consumers.  So 
that  Boddam  and  Port  Errol,  so  far  as  I  know, 
do  not  go  in  for  a  close  time  at  all,  but  an  open 
season.    ' 

7225.  Do  you  think,  to  a  certain  degree,  there 
is  a  selfish  interest  at  the  bottom  of  a  claim  for 
a  close  time? — There  is  no  mistake  about  it, 
because,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  last 
meeting  here  with  some  of  the  fishermen  from 
Aberdeen,  they  failed  to  take  the  fish  because 
they  were  not  dear  enough ;  one  of  them  said 
2$.  9d.  per  crane.  I  do  not  care  if  I  get  2$.  6d. 
to-day  if  I  get  30«.  to-morrow ;  that  will  stand 
good.  So  I  nold  the  thing  is  paying  the  fisher- 
men right  enough,  and  the  public  are  setting  the 
benefit  and  ought  to  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

7226.  Would  you  be  against  a  close  time  on 
the  ground  of  the  loss  that  the  fishing  community 
might  suffer  from  enforced  idleness  ? — Yes. 

7227.  The  Boddam  people  in  the  year  1887, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the  fish  curers,  stayed 
ashore,  did  they  not,  for  about  10  days  or  a 
fortnight  during  the  time  they  are  now  catching 
so  manv  fish  ?— Yes  ;  it  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing like  a  strike.  They  could  not  get  what 
they  wanted,  and,  because  they  could  not  get 
what  they  wanted,  they  stopped  ashore  and  sat 
down  idle.  Then,  when  they  could  make  nothing 
out  of  it,  they  conamenced  to  prosecute  the 
herring  fishing,  but  the  fish  were  gone.  They 
got  a  dose  time  imposed  by  themselves. 

a93. 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

7228.  And  that  was  just  about  the  time  of  year 
when  it  is  proposed  to  impose  a  close  time,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

7229.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  on  the 
subject  of  close  time  for  herrings? — I  have 
heard  a  discussion  about  the  mesh  of  the  net; 
there  is  something  strange  there  too.  You  may 
^o  out  with  the  same  fleet  to-day  and  catch 
inferior  fish,  and  you  may  go  out  to-morrow 
with  the  same  fleet  and  catch  superior^  fish ;  I 
think  that  is  a  thing  that  will  cure  itself.  When 
fish  at  a  particular  season  are  brought  in 
inferior  they  fetch  inferior  prices,  and  if  men 
catch  inferior  fish  they  will  have  to  suffer  for  it. 
With  regard  .to  the  mesh,  I  will  leave  that  to 
you. 

7230.  Is  the  statement  that  no  herring  nets 
shall  be  manufactured  inferior  in  the  mesh  than 
32  rows  per  yard  of  No.  45  cotton,  31  rows  per 
yard  of  No.  40  cotton,  and  30^  rows  per  yard  of 
No.  36  cotton,  the  general  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  fishermen? — Yes,  I  know  they  are  doing  it. 

7231.  In  asking  for  that  do  you  represent  the 
general  opinion? — Yes. 

7232.  What  size  of  mesh  would  that  be  ?— I 
could  not  exactly  say. 

7233.  What  is  about  the  size  of  your  present 
mesh  ? — It  is  fully  an  inch. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

7234.  What  is  the  size  of  the  mesh  you  fish 
with  now?— Some  have  them  32  and  33  rows 
per  yard. 

Mr.  Pinkertan. 

7235.  How  many  inches  would  the  mesh  be  ? 
— An  inch  good. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7236.  There  is  nothing  more  with  regard  to 
herring  you  would  like  to  say,  is  there  ? — No. 

7237.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
trawling,  what  have  you  to  say  on  that  subject  ? 
— I  have  this  to  say  :  as  far  as  my  own  Imow- 
ledge  is  concerned,  in  the  year  1870  I  was 
fishing  in  Boddam,  and  I  made  it  a  practice 
to  come  home  every  Saturday  and  to  shoot  a  line 
in  the  sea.  Every  Monday  morning  I  went  out 
and  got  between  300  and  400  on  a  line  in  the 
territorial  waters.  Then  I  think  it  was  in  1878 
I  shot  again  on  the  same  part  of  the  territorial 
waters  and  I  was  getting  on  the  same  length  of 
line  from  14  to  15  score  on  the  line.  To-day  if 
I  were  to  put  out  12  lines  in  the  same  waters,  I 
would  not  get  one-half  what  I  got  on  one  liue 
then.  I  remember  perfectly  well,  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  old  men  baiting  a  piece  of  line, 
carrying  it  away  down  its  length  along  the  edge 
of  the  sea  upon  the  sand  beach,  letting  the  tide 
cover  it  and  getting  from  10  to  12  score  of  large 
haddocks,  any  amount  .of  cod,  any  amount  of 
turbot,  any  amount  of  plaice,  and  to-day,  I  may 
say,  it  is  clean.  Now,  I  saw  a  remark  in  the 
papers  about  the  good  trawling  did  to  line 
fishermen  ;  that  is  a  mistake.  It  was  said  they 
stirred  up  the  fish  to  take  the  hook.  The  hook 
men  never  required  that  action  to  be  done, 
because  the  hook  descends.  I  think  what  the 
chain  does  in  stirring  up  the  fish  is  to  put  them 
into  the  net.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
fish  is  declining  on  our  coast.     When  they  first 
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Mr.  Buchanan  -  continued. 

began  to  trawl,  it  was  with  an  old  boat  sloop 
rigged,  then  they  came  to  a  sort  of  smack,  then 
to  a  little  steamer,  and  they  tell  me  the  fishing  is 
always  getting  better  and  always  extending. 
They  have  gone  from  Aberdeen  Bay  to  Iceland 
to  take  fish  which  is  inferior,  and  1  think  it  is 
sad  to  think  if  men  could  supply  market  with 
wholesome  fish  in  Aberdeen  bay  that  they 
should  run  away  to  Iceland  for  fish  which  is 
inferior.  'Fhe  thing  stands  together;  if  they 
are  to  keep  up  the  supply,  they  have  to  improve 
their  speed.  They  are  getting  larger  boats, 
because  at  the  present  rate  of  things  if  the 
fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  the  whole 
business  will  suffer  upon  our  coasts.  It  is  the 
view,  I  know,  of  the  people  that  the  territorial 
limits  are  too  little. 

7238.  Would  yon  extend  the  territorial  limits  ? 
— ^Yes,  we  think  they  should  be  extended  from 
10  to  12  miles. 

7239.  Do  you  think  if  the  Fishery  Board  had 
jurisdiction  over  10  miles  for  fishine  purposes, 
and  could,  if  necessary,  prevent  trawling  within 
that  limit,  that  that  would  probably  meet  the 
views   of  the  line  fishermen  on  your  coast? — 

.Yes. 

Mr.  JKnkerton. 

7240.  Would  you  measure  your  suggested  line 
from  headland  to  headland ;  would  it  be  10  miles 
from  the  inner  coast  or  10  miles  from  the  head- 
land ? — I  did  not  take  it  from  headland  to  head- 
land.    I  meant  10  miles  round  the  coast. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7241.  At  the  present  moment  the  Fishery 
Board  has  power  to  close  large  bays,  such  as 
Aberdeen  Bay.  and  it  is  closed  at  this  moment  to 
trawlers,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7242.  Your  statement  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  statement  we  had  from  Baillie  Pyper  that 
the  trawlers  have  improved  the  fishing,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes. 

7243.  You  do  not  think  the  trawlers  would 
leave  Aberdeen  Bay  and  go  to  Iceland  to  fish,  if 
there  was  still  fish  to  be  caught  in  Aberdeen  Bay, 
do  you  ? — Not  likely. 

*7244.  Has  it  been  within  your  experience  as 
an  old  fisherman,  at  Port  Errol  and  Boddam,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  that  the  trawlers 
have  continually  fished  that  coast,  and  the  great 
diminution  in  the  catch  of  fish  there  has  been 
since  the  time  the  trawlers  came  in  large 
numbers  ? — Yes. 

7245.  Within  the  last  10  or  12  years  ?— Yes. 

7246.  The  remedy  you  would  be  most  in  favour 
of,  would  be,  would  it  not,  the  extension  of  the 
territorial  limits  for  fishery  purposes? — Yes. 

7247.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
observance  of  the  present  restriction  on  trawling 
or  about  sea  police  ? — With  regard  to  them  they 
have  just  been  allowed  to  do  as  they  like.  A 
few  nights  before  I  came  here  I  was  looking  at 
one  at  midnight  not  over  a  mile  oflT  if  it  was  that 
from  the  coast  fishing,  and  no  one  to  look  after 
him. 

7248.  You  could  not  see  his  number,  could 
you  ? — No. 

Colonel  Cotto7i"Jodrell. 

7249.  Was  this  a  steam  trawler  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

7250.  Was  there  any  notification  ma^e  of  it 
to  the  Fishery  Board  ? — No,  I  believe  not.  I 
simply  said  to  the  rest  of  the  people  that  is  one 
of  the  trawlers  again. 

7251.  Do  you  think  that  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  ? — No,  they  are  seen  many  times. 

7252.  Is  the  *'  Jackal,"  or  any  of  the  Fishery 
Board  boats,  ever  to  be  seen  on  your  coasts  ?— 
Well,  she  may  be  at  times,  but  I  do  not  know, 
I  have  never  seen  her.  I  hear  she  has  taken  one 
or  two  in  Aberdeen  Bay. 

7253.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses^ 
that  there  is  a  general  feeling  round  your  part 
of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  that  the  sea  police  is 
insufficient  ? — Yes,  insufficient,  they  aro  not  able 
to  do  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

7254.  Therefore,  do  you  think  an  enlargement 
of  the  sea  police  and  making  it  more  efficient  is 
urgently  wanted  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  want. 

7255.  Particularly  if  we  extend  in  any  way 
tlie  functions  and  powers  of  the  Fishery  Board  ? 
■"~"~  x*es.  . 

7256.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  har- 
bours ? — I  do  not  know  if  1  might  be  at  liberty 
to  say  anything  about  the  harbours.  We  have  a 
little  harbour,  it  is  not  sufficient,  but  yet  it  has 
been  a  benefit  to  the  place.  It  belongs  to  hid 
lordship  Lord  Errol,  and  whether  he  would  be 
open  to  do  anything  as  to  that  I  do  not  know  ;  I 
would  not  like  to  approach  him. 

7257.  All  I  meant  to  ask  was  whether  there 
has  been  a  feeling  along  the  coast  that  the 
fishing  harbours  are  insufficient  ?  —  Yes.  For 
instance,  this  winter  it  was  rather  squally,  witj:^ 
gales  of  wind  from  the  north-west,  and  the  little 
places  that  had  no  harbours  on  the  south  side 
could  not  get  to  sea  for  a  number  of  weeks* 
They  were  making  a  living  with  the  big  boats 
with  us,  but  they  were  making  nothing  in  the 
small  boats  there ;  they  could  never  reach  where 
the  fish  were.  They  could  get  no  harbour  for 
the  large  boats  there  so  they  had  to  want.  That 
is  a  place  about  I  wo  miles  of  the  south  ^ide  qi 
Port  Errol.  There  is  another  place  a  few  miles 
south  of  that,  and  then  there  is  CoUiston.  ; 

7258.  Is  the  grievance  felt  very  muich  there  ? 
— Very  much. 

7259.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would 
wish  to  speak  about?— No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Renshaw, 

7260.  You  gave  us  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  line  fishing,  comparing  two  periods,  about 
the  number  of  fish  you  used  to  catch  with  a  line, 
but  you  did  not  tell  us  what  the  two  periods 
were  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  correctly.  The  first 
period  was  when  I  went  to  sea  as  a  lad.  When 
I  went  to  sea  first  I  went  with  my  father,  a  little 
boy  12  years  of  age,  and  I  would  suppose  (I  do 
not  remember  exactly  now  the  number)  but  iherfi 
were  from  80  or  90  to  100  scores  of  large  haddocks 
in  the  boat.  That  was  a  common  occurrence  every 
year  almost ;  we  will  take  it  as  an  average  of  five 
score  fish  to  the  cwt.,  and  we  got  sometimes  100 
score,  sometimes  130,  sometimes  120.  That  wtts 
a  common  thing.  Now,  with  more  lines,  and 
better  equipped  in  every  way,  we  only  get  one, 
two,  and  three  score. 

7261.  At  that  early  period  you  remember  whe!n 
you  first  went  fishing,  there  were  very  few  li^e 
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Mr.  iJ^^Aair— continued. 

fishermen  there  on  that  coast^  were  there  not?-- 
A  good  few ;  they  have  not  increased  bo  much 
since  then.     They  have  increased  with  us. 

7262.  Speaking  of  your  own  locality,  what  do 
you  say  ?  would  it  be  correct  to  say  you  have 
ten  times  as  many  line  fishermen  as  you  knew 
there  were  there  when  .you  were  a  bioy  ? — No, 
not  ten  times  as  many. 

7263.  Eight  times  as  many? — I  think  there 
are  about  60  able-bodied  men. 

Mr.  Pinkerto7i. 

7264.  How  many  men  had  you  50  years  ago  ? 
— I  am  not  clear,  because  they  used  to  have  two 
men  and  a  boy,  only,  the  boats  being  small. 

7265.  In  your  opinion  with  regard  to  trawlers, 
it  is  all  fish  that  comes  into  their  nets,  is  it  not, 
they  sweep  all  before  them  ? — That  is  my 
opiniop. 

Mr.  Renshaw. 

7266*  I  have  one  other  question  to  ask  you. 
Have  you  any  railway  commimication  to  tort 
Errol  ?— Not  yet. 


Mr,  Renshaw -—coniinued, 

7267.  Would  it  be  of  very  great  assistance  in 
developing  your  trade  if  you  had  one?— Yes,  no 
doubt  about  it. 

7268.  Have  you  any  prospect  of  getting  one  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7269.  The  Bill  has  passed  this  House  for  it,  I 
think,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  understand  so.  That 
will  mean  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Heneage. 

7270.  You,  like  the  other  witnesses,  are  against 
a  close  time,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  am  against . 
a  close  time. 

7271.  And  in  favour  of  a  larger  extended 
territorial  area,  are  you  not?— Yes. 

7272.  And  more  police  supervision  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Cottoyi-Jodrell. 

7273.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  last  wit- 
ness ;  how  far  is  Purt  Errol  from  where  the  last 
witness  came  from  ? — It  would  be  about  25  miles 
from  Port  Errol  ;"it  is  more  than  that  by  rail. 
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HEMBEBS  PBE8ENT  : 


Commander  Bethell. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Dr.  Clark. 

Colonel  Cotton-Jodrell. 

Mr,  Harry  Foster. 


Mr.  Marjoribanks. 
Mr.  Pinkerton. 
Mr.  Robert  Price. 
Mr.  Renshaw. 


Mb.  MARJORIBANKS  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  UuQH  MuNN,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7274.  Do  you  come  from  Tiree? — Yes. 

7275.  Are  you  interested  in  the  fisheries 
there  ? — Yes. 

7276.  What  is  your  employment? — Mostly 
fishing. 

7277.  Buying  or  catching  fish,  do  you  mean  ? 
— The  hawking  of  the  fish  that  we  can  catchy 

7278.  What  are  the  principal  fish  that  you 
catch  ? — Ling  and  cod. 

7279.  How  do  you  catch  them  ? — On  the  long 
line. 

7280.  Where  do  you  catch  them  mostly  ? — We 
used  to  catch  them  round  the  coast ;  if  1  had  the 
chart  I  could  show  you.  But  this  year  we  had 
to  go  a  lone  way  away  to  the  back  of  the 
Skerry  vore  Rock,  to  keep  clear  of  the  trawlers, 
who  were  taking  all  of  our  lines  away  on  the 
banks  where  we  used  to  fish. 

7281.  Are  there  many  trawlers  fishing  there 
now? — I  see  some  days  14  and  12  and  six,  and 
so  on. 

7282.  Are  they  steam  trawlers? — They  are 
steam  trawlers;  there  was  only  one  trawler 
there  the  day  I  left. 

7283.  Where  do  these  trawlers  fish  from  ? — 
The  most  of  them  from  Hull,  I  think. 

7284.  Where  do  they  land  their  fish  ? — 1  do 
not  know. 

7285.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make 
against  them  besides  the  damage  they  do  to  your 
lines  ? — Of  course ;  I  think  that  they  are  spoiling 
the  beds  of  spawn.  The  fish  comes  on  our 
coast  to  spawn  on  the  clean  banks,  and  that  is  the 
very  place  where  the  trawlers  can  trawl. 

7286.  Do  you  mean  the  cod  and  ling  come 
there  to  spawn  at  certain  times  ?— The  ling  do. 

7287.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Munn,  that  the 
spawn  of  ling  floats  in  the  water? — Indeed  I 
could  not  hardly  say  whether  it  does  or  not,  but 
I  see  many  a  time  our  nets  are  as  thick  as  any- 
thing with  spawn. 

7288.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  ling  spawn? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  ling  or  herring  or 
cod  spawn.  I  do  not  ki^Qw  wbnit  sort  of  spawn 
it  would  be. 


^. 


Chairman — continued. 

7289.  How  far  out  to  sea  is  this  bank  uhere 
rou  fish  ? — From  three  to  six  and  seven  miles. 

"^e  are  going  out  three  or  four  or  five,  or  eome- 
tiroes  six,  miles  beyond  Skerry  vore  Rock. 

7290.  How  big  is  your  boat  ? — My  boat  is  40 
feet  keel. 

7291.  How  many  men  have  you  on  board  ? — 
Sixi 

7292.  What  is  the  length  of  your  lines?— A 
great  many  lengths ;  we  do  not  shoot  the  same 
quantity  every  £iy,  but  according  to  the  bait  we 
get ;  sometimes  the  bait  is  scarcer  than  at  others. 

7293.  Do  you  use  herrings  for  bait,  or  what 
do  you  uric  principally  ?— Eels  and  flounders,  and 
the  regular  Dait. 

7294.  You  use  fish  bait,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

7295.  Do  you  not  use  mussels  ? — No,  mussels 
would  not  do  for  that,  mussels  will  do  for  haddock 
but  not  for  cod  and  ling. 

7296.  For  cod  and  Img  do  you  use  pieces  of 
other  fish  ?— Exactly. 

7297.  What  would  be  your  proposed  remedy 
for  these  evils  which  you  complain  of? — That  is 
a  question  I  can  hardly  answer. 

7298.  We  u  ant  you  to  recommend  something 
to  us,  at  any  rate,  for  our  consideration  ? — The 
only  remedy  is  to  close  the  Minch  altogether 
against  steam  trawling;  or  six  months*  close 
time. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7299.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you 
want  a  close  time  for  the  trawlers  for  six  months? 
—Yes. 

7300.  And  not  allow  them  to  trawl  at  all  for 
six  months ;  is  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

Chairman. 

7301.  And  you  want  the  lines  to  be  stopped 
also  for  six  months,  too,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

.  7302.  Which  six  months  would  you  take  ? — 
From  February  to  July. 

7303.  In  fact,  you  would  take  the  best  months 
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Chairman — continued. 

of  the  year  and  leave  them  the  worst,  would  you 
not  ? — That  is  the  time  we  fish. 

7304.  What  do  you  fish  for  in  winter  now  ? — 
We  fish  close  in  shore. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7305.  Have  you  any  lobster  fishing  in  winter  ? 
Our  coast  is  closed  for  fishing  lobsters  in  the 
winter  time  ;  in  the  winter  time  we  close  it. 

Chairman. 

7306.  In  fact,  you  do  not  do  much  fishing  in 
the  winter  at  all,  do  you  ? — No. 

7307.  Then  how  do  you  expect  the  trawlers 
to  fish  in  the  winter  off  your  coast  ? — They  have 
better  boats. 

7308.  Do  the  trawlers  catch  the  same  sort  of 
fish  as  you  do ;  they  do  not  catch  cod  and 
ling,  do  they  ? — I  cannot  say  what  they  catch. 
It  is  not  altogether  for  the  fish  they  catch  ;  I 
would  allow  them  to  catch  as  many  fish  as  they 
can^  hut  the  evil  is  this  :  they  are  taking  away 
our  lines  which  we  put  down,  and  we  cannot 
catch  them  with  our  boats;  our  sailing  boats 
cannot  go  near  them. 

7309.  Have  you  lost  your  lines  on  any  occa* 
sion? — No,  but  some  others  have  lost  them. 
We  have  kept  away  from  them  at  a  place  where 
they  cannot  trawl,  at  the  Skerryvore  Rock, 
where  there  is  a  rough,  rocky  ground.  But 
there  are  no  men  in  Tiree  who  are  working  on 
such  a  scale,  and  with  such  a  big  boat  as  mine. 
There  is  one  other  boat  as  large  as  mine,  though 
not  engaged  on  the  same  banks. 

7310.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  cases  you  know 
of,  of  lines  having  been  destroyed  bv  trawlers? 
— Three  different  boats,  on  separate  dates. 

731 1.  How  lonff  ago  was  that  ? — At  the  begin- 
ning of  last  month  thej  lost  their  lines.  I  tmnk 
the  first  one  was  inquired  into,  and  the  Fishery 
Board  ofiScial  from  Oban  inquired  into  it. 

7312.  Was  nothing  done  to  bring  the  trawler 
to  account  for  what  damage  he  had  done? — I 
think  they  have  got  a  little  compensation  already, 
aud  they  are  expecting  some  more. 

7313.  What  was  the  name  of  the  trawler  that 
did  this  damage  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7314.  There  were  three  trawlers,  I  think,  did 
it,  were  there  not  ? — Yes. 

7315.  You  sent  the  facts  to  Mr.  McFarlane, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7316.  He  has  brought  them  before  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  is  now  con- 
sidering the  question  of  prosecution,  is  he  not  ? 
— I  did  not  take  much  interest  in  it,  and  I  can- 
not give  you  a  satisfactory  answer  about  it. 

Chairman. 

7317.  But  some  compensation,  you  think,  has 
been  obtained? — Yes,  they  got  1/.  a  piece,  I 
think,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  have  put 
in  for  the  last  amount  claimed,  I  think  it  is  8/. 
or  10/. 

7318.  Do  they  hope  to  get  that?— Yes. 

7319.  Do  you  ever  go  to  fish  on  the  Ballan- 
trae  banks  for  herring  at  any  season  of  the  year  ? 
— No;  we  fish  herring,  but  it  is  not  on  our  own 
coast ;  we  go  to  the  lochs  in  the  north. 

7320.  Have  you  anything  to  bring  before  the 
0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

Committee  with  regard  to  the  herring  fishing  ? 
— No. 

7321.  The  only  thin^  you  want  is  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  for  preventing  the 
trawlers  injuring  your  liues,  I  understand? — 
Yes  ;  to  keep  the  trawlers  from  our  lines. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7322.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  nets  or 
lines  that  were  destroyed  that  the  men  got  \l 
for  ? — I  could  tell  that  if  I  knew  how  many  lines 
were  destroyed,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
tell  you  without 

7323.  Is  it  your  only  complaint  that  the 
trawlers  destroy  your  lines  ? — X  es  ;  and  we  can- 
not put  our  lines  on  the  bank  where  we  like  to 
put  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  We 
would  like  to  get  a  chance  nearer  to  us  of  putting 
our  lines  down,  but  we  have  to  go  out  far,  and 
perhaps  further  than  the  Skerryvore,  where  there 
are  rocks  and  rough  ground  where  they  cannot 
trawl,  so,  perhaps,  it  would  be  a  week,  and  some- 
times ten  days  before  we  can  get  to  our  lines 
there  in  coarse  weather. 

7324.  May  I  take  it  that  this  is  your  posi- 
tion :  On  the  sandy  banks,  where  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  fishing  near  your  home,  there  the 
trawlers  come  and  interfere  with  you  ? — Yes. 

7326.  And  that  you  are  compelled  to  go 
further  away  out  to  the  rocky  ground  ? — Yes. 

7326.  And  then  you  are  sometimes  prevented 
going  to  take  your  lines  up  for  eight  or  ten  days 
because  of  the  bad  weather  ? — Yes. 

7327.  So  that  you  want  to  have  the  same  fair 
chance  on  the  sandy  banks  as  the  trawlers,  do 
you?— Yes. 

7328.  But  if  you  put  down  your  lines  now, 
they  are  destroyed  ? — If  you  put  them  down  now 
you  do  not  know  whether  you  would  get  them 
to-morrow. 

7329.  How  long  have  you  had  trawling  round 
about  Tiree  ? — They  commenced  last  year. 

7330.  Did  they  only  commence  last  year? — 
Yes  ;  we  never  saw  a  trawler  on  our  coast  till 
last  year. 

7331.  You  have  no  complaint,  have  you,  that, 
as  the  result  of  the  trawlers  coming  there,  you 
are  not  getting  the  fish  you  used  to  get? — Flat 
fish  is  greatly  decreased  since  the  steam  trawling 
began  ;  especially  this  year. 

7332.  You  have  not  had  time  to  find  out,  I 
suppose,  if  they  only  came  last  year  ?—  No,  I 
cannot  say  anything  about  that, 

7333.  Your  suggestion  of  remedy,  I  under- 
stand, is  a  close  time  for  them  ? — Yes. 

7334.  That  they  should  have  certain  times, 
and  you  should  have  certain  times  ? — Yes. 

7335.  Would  you  take  it  month  and  month 
about  ? — No  ;  our  season  for  long  lines  is 
February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June. 

7333.  The  spring  and  summer  is  your  great 
fishing  time,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

7337.  Do  you  want  to  be  protected  against 
the  trawlers  during  that  period? — Yes,  they 
should  not  come  on  our  banks  at  that  time. 

7338.  Do  you  mean  the  banks  you  have  been 
frequently  fishing  ? — Yes. 

7339.  Where  are  your  fish  sent  to? — Gene- 
rally to  Glasgow  ;  we  are  carrying  them  now. 

u  u  3  7340.  Do 
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7340.  Do  you  send  any  fresh  fish  to  market  ? 
—No. 

7341.  Do  you  only  send  cured  fish  ? — Yes. 

7342.  How  often  does  a  boat  go  to  Tiree  ? — 
We  could  get  away  every  second  day  with  the 
maiL 

7343.  It  would  be  expensive  sending  by  the 
n^ail,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7344.  Can  you  afford  to  send  the  cured  fish  by 
the  mail  ? — No  ;  we  have  to  keep  the  fish  beside 
us  until  we  have  two  or  three  tons  to  send  away 
by  the  other  steamers  that  go  straight  to 
Glasgow. 

7345.  How  often  do  the  steamers  go  from 
Tiree  to  Glasgow? — There  are  two  which  go 
once  a  week  each,  but  I  have  got  another  steamer 
to  take  away  my  fish  to  Glasgow  this  year. 
We  used  to  pay  12*.  6rf.  a  ton,  and  they  wanted 
to  charge  this  year  lo*,  When  1  went  to  the 
steamer  the  clerk  of  the  freights  told  me  it  was 
155.,  and  I  told  him  he  would  not  get  my  fish,  so 
I  turned  to  and  took  it  to  Glasgow  myself  with 
my  own  smack,  and  I  sent  for  another  steamer, 
a  little  steamer  which  comes  to  Bowness  and 
round  there,  and  she  called  for  my  fish. 


7346.  Did 
Yes. 


Chairman. 
she  take  it  at  12^. 


Mr.  Benshaw, 


6rf.  a  ton  ? — 


7347.  Was  that  the  "Dunara  Castle"?— 
Yes. 

7348.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  for 
raising  the  rates  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  told 
them  if  they  were  going  ^o  make  themselves 
objectionable  to  the  poor  fishermen  they  would 
not  get  my  fish. 

7349.  Was  it  not  the  fact  the  "  Dunara 
Castle "  lost  the  subsidy  which  it  has  been 
having  for  a  certain  number  of  years  ? — I  do  not 
think  it 

7350.  Did  you  not  hear  of  that  ? — No. 

7351.  It  was  the  case,  and  I  understand  on 
that  account  there  was  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  "  Dunara  Castle "  calling  at  all  the 
ports  it  had  hitherto  called  at;  do  you  know 
that  ? — No ;  the  three  companies  agreed  to  raise 
the  rates  for  the  fish. 


Mr.  Charles  Dunnett,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Dr.  Clark. 

7362.  Abe  you  Provost  of  Wick  ? — Yes. 

7353.  Have  you  been  in  business  there  for 
many  years  ? — Yes.. 

7354.  Have  you  been  asked  by  the  Town 
Council  of  iWick  to  represent  the  fishing 
industry  before  this  Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

7355.  Have  you  also  been  a  fish  curer? — 
Yes. 

7356.  And  intimately  connected  with  the 
fishing  trade  for  many  years  ?— Yes. 

7357.  Have  you  been  constantly  in  com- 
munication with  the  fishermen  about  all  their 
grievances  ? — Yes. 

7358.  Is  ther^  a  strong  feeling  amongst  the 
fishermen  and  all  connected  with  the  trade  that 
the  inshore  fishing  is  being  destroyed  ? — A  very 
strong  feeling,  in  fact  it  is  felt  to  a  very  largo 
extent. 

7359.  How  long  have  you  had  trawlers  down 
on  the  Wick  coast  and  the  Moray  Firth  ? — They 
have  been  there  more  or  less  for,  I  suppose,  10 
or  12  years. 

7360.  Have  you  observed  as  the  result  of  this 
that  some  of  the  fishings  have  been  falling  off"? 
— We  have  observed  a  falling  off  to  a  very 
large  extent  during  the  last  few  years. 

7361.  Is  that  because  in  the  last  few  years 
the  trawling  has  been  greater  ? — Yes. 

7362.  And  are  you  now  quite  overwhelmed 
with  trawlers?— Yes. 

7363.  Where  you  only  had  them  occasionally 
now  you  have  them  night  and  day,  and  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  do  you  not?  —Yes;  night  and  day, 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

7364.  What  are  the  fish  that  you  catch  in 
your  Wick  district? — ^Thereis  the  herring  fishing, 


Dr.  Clark — continued. 

the  haddock  fishing,  and  cod  and  ordinary  round 
and  flat  fish.  • 

7365.  When  is  your  cod  season  ?r— Generally 
from  January  to  the  middle  of  February  or 
March. 

7366.  During  that  fishing  for  cod  have  you 
observed  that  year  after  year  your  cod  has 
decreased  until  now  you  scarcely  get  any  ? — 
That  is  about  it. 

7367.  And  that  practically  your  cod  fishery  is 
destroyed? — It  is  very  much  destroyed. 

7368.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  trawl- 
ing ? — I  do  ;  and  that  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression  of  the  fishermen. 

7369.  While  men  went  out  and  got  plenty  of 
fish  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  now  they  cannot 
get  practically  any  at  all,  can  they  ? — Quite  so. 

7370.  Where  they  got  hundreds,  they  now 
may  only  get  one  fish,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  and 
perhaps  not  that ;  and  that  is  the  experience  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  active  fishermen  we  have 
in  the  place. 

Chairmaji. 

7371.  In  what  clas*  of  fishing  has  there  been 
this  falling  of? — I  am  referring  to  cod  only  just 
now. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7372.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  trawlera  ? 
— That  is  the  firm  opinion,  either  to  the  trawlers 
or  over-fishing  in  some  way. 

7373.  Have  you  had  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  boats  in  your  cod  fishing  during  late 
years ;  I  mean  with  regard  to  line  fishermen  ? — 
Yes. 

7374.  Are 
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Dr.  Clark — continaed. 

7374.  Are  there  more  line  fishermen  now  than 

J'^ou  had  five  or  six  years  ago  ? — There  are  a 
arge  number  of  Banffshire  boats  which  come  to 
our  coast  for  the  cod-fishing  and  fish  very  largely 
there. 

7375.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  the 
decrease ;  do  you  think  it  is  due  to  the  over-fish- 
ing of  the  line  men,  or  that  it  is  due  to  the 
trawlers? — It  is  due  to  the  trawlers  ;  I  think 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  that. 

7376.  And  upon  the  banks  where  you  used 
to  get  plenty  of  cod  you  can  now  get  scarcely 
any,  can  you  ? — Scarcely  any. 

7377.  It  is  stated  that  the  cod  swim  higher 
than  the  trawl  of  a  trawler,  and  that  the  trawl 
of  a  trawler  is  generally  below  that  portion  of  the 
water  where  the  cod  swim  in  ;  do  vou  know  that 
practically? — I  do  not  know  that;  that  is  a 
thing  I  am  not  clear  about,  but  there  is  one  thing 
we  know,  and  that  is  that  the  trawl  takes  every- 
thing, cod,  ling,  flat  fish,  haddocks,  and  all. 

Commander  BethelL 

7378.  Does  a  trawl  get  much  cod  ? — Yes. 

7379.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  cod  is  very  little  caught  in  a  trawl  ? — Every- 
thing is  caught. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7380.  The  evidence  of  Baillee  Pyper  was 
that  they  got  more  round  fish  than  flat  in  their 
trawls,  which  is  quite  diff'erent  to  the  experience 
of  the  men  in  the  south? — When  the  trawlers 
have  been  landing  the  tish  at  Wick,  I  have  seen 
an  enormous  quantity  of  cod  landed  ;  every  kind 
of  fish  in  fact. 

7381.  You  have  also  a  haddock  fishery,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

7382.  When  is  that  carried  on  ? — That  is  a 
fishing  which  is  going  on  all  the  year  round,  until 
the  last  few  years,  when  they  have  been  almost 
swept  away. 

7383.  Just  like  your  cod  fishery  ? — If  possible 
worse. 

7384.  Do  you  know  that  since  last  year,  nearly 
twelve  months  now,  the  Morav  Firth  has  been 
Fcheduled  against  the  trawlers  for  three  miles? — 
Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that;  in  a  line  from  Duncarsby 
Head,  I  understand. 

7385.  Do  you  think  that  the  trawlers  are 
obeying  that  law  of  the  Fishery  Board  ?— They 
are  obeying  it  more  in  the  breaking  of  it  than  in 
the  observance  of  it.  They  are  still  tmwling 
there ;  they  are  trawling  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

7386.  Then  the  sea  police  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  it,  is  it  ? — Not  nearly  sufficient. 

7387.  Have  you  had  any  cases  brought  before 
you  as  a  magistrate,  of  trawling?— No,  those 
cases  are  generally  brought  before  the  sheriff*. 

7388.  Have  there  been  some  cases  in  Wick  ? 
— Yes ;  my  opinion  is  that  the  trial  of  such  cases 
does  not  prevent  it  in  the  least.  If  the  men  see 
a  good  piece  of  fishing  ground  where  they  can 
get  a  good  haul  they  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
taken  now  and  again,  and  fined  5/.,  10/.,  or  20/. ; 
they  do  not  care  twopence,  and  they  are  not 
disturbed  at  all  by  breaking  the  law  if  they  can 
get  100/.  of  fish. 

7389.  Since  the  law  against  trawling  within 
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that  prohibited  area  has  been  put  in  force,  have 
you  seen  any  good  results.  Are  the  young  fish 
more   plentiful  than   they  were   before? — The 

Jroung  fish  are  commencing  to  come  back.  This 
ast  year  we  had  a  number  of  haddock,  but  the 
year  before  that  they  were  almost  extinct ;  this 
last  year  there  has  come  a  race  of  haddocks  that 
the  line  fishermen  have  been  catching,  not  much 
better  than  what  we  call  sillocks. 

7390.  What  have  you  to  say  about  your 
herring  fishery,  which  is  your  principal  fishery  ? 
— A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  a  close  time, 
and  one  thing  or  other  on  the  herring  fishery 
question.  I  say  you  may  as  well  regiJate  the 
cutting  of  corn  as  the  catching  of  herrings  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

7391.  Do  you  mean  it  depends  upon  other 
condiiions  ? — Yes,  good  weather  and  bad  weather 
makes  all  the  difference.  In  a  cold  season 
herrings  are  never  ripe  so  soon  as  they  are  in  a 
good  year  like  this. 

7392.  Do  you  believe  in  the  theory  that  the 
herrings  go  right  round  the  coast  ? — I  do. 

7393.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  same  shoal  of 
herrings  which  they  have  in  Stornoway  that  you 
afterwards  have  at  Wick,  and  which  go  on  to 
Fraserburgh  ?— Yes. 

7394.  If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  fishing  going  on  at 
the  same  time  as  your  fishing  goes  on  ? — I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  at  one  part  of  the  year 
there  is  no  herrings  in  one  spot,  but  I  say  &e 
shoals  come  as  a  rule  quite  two  or  three  races 
during  the  year  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
as  a  rule  we  always  find  the  herrings  coming 
from  the  north  round.  We  have  them  a  few 
days  opposite  Wick,  get  large  takes  of  them, 
and  then  in  a  few  days  they  are  off. 

7395.  Do  you  think  trawling  has  had  any 
effect  upon  your  herring  fishing?— The  general 
opinion  is  that  it  has  been  hurtful  to  the  herring 
fishing. 

Chairman. 

7396.  In  what  way? — In  breaking  up  the 
shoals  when  they  are  coming  in  on  the  coast 

Dr.  Clark. 

7397.  And  your  herring  fishing  has  been  less 
since  the  trawlers  have  been  there  than  before, 
has  it? — Yes,  very  much  less. 

7398.  But  this  year,  since  the  trawling  has 
been  prohibited,  are  you  getting  herring  better  ? 
—  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  Her- 
rings are  being  caught  where  there  has  been  no 
signs  of  them  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

7399.  That  is  in  close  to  the  shore  where  the 
trawlers  have  been  prohibited  from  trawling,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes, 

7400.  What  is  your  remedy  for  this  kind  of 
thing ;  what  would  you  suggest  to  the  Committee 
ought  to  be  done  ? — I  would  certainly  put  an  end 
to  the  trawling  within  a  very  much  larger  limit 
than  the  three  miles  spoken  of.  I  would  have 
the  limit  for  trawling  to  be  not  less  than  ten 
miles. 

7401.  Why  ten  miles? — Because  within  the 
ten  miles  the  ground  is  generally  occupied  by 
line  fishermen  and  by  herring  fishers,  and  it  is  a 
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ground  where,  in  former  years,  you  always  could 
make  a  good  fishing.  Since  the  trawling  has  been 
on,  upon  that  ground  there  never  has  been  a 
steady,  what  we  may  call  in-shore  fishing.  This 
is  the  first  year  we  have  had  any  results  for  a 
long  time. 

7402.  Have  you  any  foreign  fishermen  coming 
into  your  port  with  fish,  or  is  Wick  confined  to 
Scotch  and  British  fishermen? — Scotch  fisher- 
men. 

7403.  There  are  no  foreign  boats  coming  in  ? 
— No;  you  may  see  a  Dutchman  in  now  and 
again,  but  not  to  sell  fish. 

7404.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
increase  the  distance  from  three  miles  to  ten ; 
would  that  protect  the  interests  of  the  line  and 
net  fishermen,  and  would  it  take  in  also  all  your 
breeding  banks  and  feeding  bank^? — No,  it 
would  not  do  that. 

7405.  Then  how  would  you  prevent  the  breed- 
ing banks  and  the  rearing  banks  being  inter- 
fered with  ? — That  is  almost  a  scientific 
question  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  I 
should  certainly  be  pleased  to  see  the  limit 
for  trawling  fixed  at  not  less  than  10  or  12 
miles. 

7406.  Do  you  think  that  the  fines  that  are 
imposed  are  sufficient  ? — No. 

7407.  What  would  you  say  about  that  ;  do 
you  think  the  fine  should  be  100/.  to  begin  with, 
or  what  do  you  think  the  fine  ought  to  be  ? — I 
think  the  fine  ought  to  be  to  confiscate  the  ship 
when  they  were  caught  breaking  the  law. 

7408.  To  confiscate  the  first  time?— Well, 
perhaps  a  heavy  fine  the  first  time,  and  the 
secona  lime  I  would  take  the  ship. 

7409.  Is  there  any  other  grievance  they  have 
in  your  district  beyond  the  action  of  the 
trawlers? — They  have  no  special  grievance 
besides.  The  trawlers  are  the  real  grievance  so 
far  as  the  fishing*  is  concerned.  There  are  a 
good  many  fishermen  that  are  of  opinion  that 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  trawling  on  the  Banff*- 
shire  coast  the  Banfishire  boats  frequent  the 
Caithness  coast  more  for  cod  fish,  because  it  is  a 
good  place  for  cod  fish,  and  some  of  them  go  the 
length  of  thinking  that  it  is  possible  even  with 
too  great  a  line  fishing  fleet  to  fish  up  the  ground 
too  much. 

7410.  Are  you  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
brand  ?—  Yes  ;  I  would  retain  the  brand. 

7411.  Would  you  allow  immature  fish  to  be 
branded  and  ciu'ed  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

7412.  You  would  prevent  them  either  being 
cured  or  branded,  would  you  ? — Yes. 

7413.  But  would  you  sell  them  fresh? — I 
would  sell  them  fresh.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  fishermen  taking  fish  when  they  could 
get  them  so  long  as  they  disposed  of  them  fresh, 
but  I  would  be  decidedly  opposed  to  curing 
immature  fish. 

7414.  Do  you  complain  very  much  about  the 
railway  rates  ? — The  railway  rates  are  the  great 
drawback  to  the  fresh  fish  trade. 

7415.  What  do  they  charge  from  Wick  to 
Manchester  or  London  ?— 3/.  to  4/.  a  ton. 

7416.  What  do  they  charge  for  other  things; 
what  do  they  charge  for  bringing  salt  up,  say, 
from  Cheshire  ? — About  28*. 


Mr.  RenshatO. 

7417.  The  one  is  by  passenger  train,  is  it  not, 
and  the  other  by  luggage  train? — A  special 
train,  they  are  very  glad  to  get  a  special  train 
put  on. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7418.  What  do  they  charge  for  potatoes  ?— 
I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  the  rate  is  tor  potatoes, 
but  I  know  it  is  comparatively  little  compared 
with  the  fish  rale. 

7419.  £3  a  ton,  jo\x  say  that  is?— Yes,  that  is 
considered  a  s[>ecial  rate.  I  may  say  about 
trawling,  even  since  the  limit  from  Duncansby 
Head  nas  been  drawn,  a  good  deal  of 
trawling  has  been  going  on  off  the  Wick 
coast.  Here  is  one  instance:  we  had 
no  word  of  trawlers  being  interfered  with  for 
fishing  there,  but  last  spring  one  of  our  Wick 
boats  was  missiug ;  in  facty.it  was  lost  with  a 
crew  of  1 1  men,  and  no  trace  could,  be  got  of 
them.  We  are  supposed  to  have  gunboats 
watching  the  fisheries,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
them  on  the  coast  at  all  for  giving  assistance  to 
the  boats  in  the  storm.  After  two  or  three  days 
had  passed  the  convener  of  the  county  and  my- 
self sent  an  urgent  request  to  have  one  of  the 
gunboats  sent  down  to  search  the  coast.  They  came 
down  on  the  Sunday  morning  and  went  away  out 
They  saw  nothing  of  the  missing  boat,  but  they 
caught  a  trawler  fishing  comfortably  inside  the  pro- 
hibited limit,  and  that  is  the  only  case  of  their 
bein»  interfered  with  that  I  have  heard  of  since 
the  last  line  was  drawn.  They  can  catch  them 
any  Sunday  if  the  gunboats  like  to  come  there. 

Colonel  CoUon^JodrelL 

7420.  What  was  the  fate  of  that  trawler ;  was 
there  a  fine  inflicted  ? — Yes. 

7421.  How  much  ?— Either  10/.  or  15/. 

Mr.   lienshaw. 

7422.  In  reference  to  what  you  say  about 
the  fish  and  the  railway  rates,  you  said,  did  you 
not,  the  rate  was  from  3/.  to  4/.  a  ton  ? — Yes. 

7423.  What  is  the  price  of  that  class  of  fish  at 
Wick  per  ton  ? — Perhaps  it  may  happen  to  cost 
2/.  a  ton,  or  it  may  happen  to  cost  8/.  a  ton,  just 
according  to  the  value  of  the  fish. 

7424.  So  that,  taking  it  at  4/.  a  ton,  it  is  less 
than  a  halfpenny  per  lb.,  which  is  not  a  great 
deal  to  carry  the  fish  a  ureat  distance  when  you 
consider  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
fish  at  Wick  and  the  price  in  the  English 
markets,  is  it  ? — Well,  I  have  known  them  send 
fish  away ;  I  know  one  man  the  other  day  sent 
away  20/.  worth  offish;  he  got  2/.  15^.,  and  ail 
the  rest  went  in  carriage. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

7425.  Do  you  object  to  immature  herrings 
being  caught  and  sold  as  fresh  fish  ? — No. 

7426.  Whv  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between 
immature  fish  sold  fresh  and  being  cured  ? — Of 
course,  they  may  cure  them  and  put  them  into 
the  market,  but  they  spoil  the  market. 

7427.  Why? — Just  because  they  go  in,  and 
there  is  only  a  certain  quantity  of  fish  wanted. 
These  bad  ones  go  in  and  fill  the  market,  and 
they  bring  down  the  prices. 

7428.  Does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to 
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Colonel  CotUm-Jodrell — continued. 

thorn  when  they  are  sold  fresh  ? — No  ;  when 
they  are  sold  fresh  they  are  generally  sold  from 
day  to  day,  and  then  people  know  pretty  well 
what  they  are  doing,  but  when  they  cure  them 
the  season's  stock  is,  perhaps,  made  up  before 
they  begin  to  dispose  of  them,  and  then  they  are 
all  put  into  the  market,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  im- 
mature fish  are  hurried  away  first,  so  they  fill  up 
the  market ;  they  lie  there  and  keep  down  the 
price  of  properly-cured  stuff  when  it  comes. 

7429.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
€xportjition  of  these  immature  fish  to  Germany  ? 
— That  is  the  market,  I  mean. 

7430.  Are  you  alluding  to  that  market  ? — Yes ; 
and  it  is  there  it  is  doing  the  damage.  The  fresh 
fish  that  are  taken  never  spoil  the  cured  market ; 
it  is  the  work  of  a  day,  and  they  are  sold  for  good 
or  bad. 

7431.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  actual 
catch  of  immature  herrings  spoils  the  fishery,  do 
you  ? — I  do  not  think  so  to  any  material 
extent. 

7432.  Would  you  hold  the  same  views  with 
regard  to  flat  fish  ? — As  to  the  flat  fish  1  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  letting  them  fish  with  a 
line  as  much  as  they  like,  but  when  they  scrape 
up  everything  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I  say  it 
is  soon  turned  into  a  place  not  worth  fishing  on. 

7433.  Your  feelings  are  decidedly  against  the 
trawlers,  I  understand? — Yes,  I  am  decidedly 
against  the  trawlers,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that ;  we  are  seeing  it  more  and  more  every  year, 
oin  the  in-shore  groimds,  at  any  rate. 

7434.  Is  that  particularly  with  reference  to 
steam  trawlers? — -Ves. 

7435.  Sailing  boats  you  do  not  object  to  so 
much,  do  you  ? — Sailing  boats  do  not  do  so  much 
damage. 

7436.  With  regard  to  the  10  or  12.mile  limit, 
would  you  measure  that  around  the  coast? — 
Yes.  . 

7437.  Not   outside  the  bays,  from  point   to 

r^int? — Certainly,  I  do  not  mean  to  go  inside, 
would  have  a  straight  line  drawn  from  head- 
land to  headland. 

7438.  And  then  make  it  10  miles  beyond  that, 
do  you  mean? — Yes,  10  miles  beyond  the 
points. 

Commander  BethelL 

7439.  Should  you  object  to  your  locality 
being  taxed  in  order  to  support  a  sea  police  for 
the  henefit  of  yoiur  fishermen? — Yes;  I  think 
that  as  a  fishing  population  we  deserve  to  get  the 
protection  without  being  taxed  for  it. 

7440.  But  should  you  object  to  a  tax  being 
levied  upon  your  locality  in  order  to  provide  a 
police  for  the  protection  of  your  fishermen  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  retrograde  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

7441.  Do  you  think  the  Central  Government 
ought  to  pay  for  your  special  industry  being 
looked  after  ?-^  I  think  so ;  it  is  a  national  indus- 
try. 

7442.  Should  you  object  to  Scotland  being 
especially  taxed  by  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board, 
say  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sea  police  ? — 
Yes,  I  would  object  to  that. 

7443.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  the 
fishery  districts  tax  their  districts  for  the  purpose 
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Commander  Bet  hell — continued, 
of  providing  a  police,  or  can  do  so,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  do  so  ?-rI  would  not  say  that,  I  would 
personally  be  against  it  if  it  came  to  that,  but  I 
must  say  I  think  it  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to 
be. 

7444.  Are  you  aware  that  Scotland  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  countries  for  which  a  police,  to 
some  extent,  is  provided  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

7445.  Then,does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  in  local 
industries  it  is  much  fairer  that  the  people  of  the 
localitv  or  the  people  of  the  country,  say,  should 
pay  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  that 
maustry ;  you  would  want,  would  you  not, 
to  have  the  sea  police  immediately  under  the 
local  authority,  and  not  under  the  Central 
Government  ?— -I  think  I  would  keep  them 
under  the  Central  Government. 

7446.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  would 
prefer  having  a  police  for  the  sea  fisheries  under 
the  Central  Government  over  which  the  Local 
Authority  has  no  control  whatever  ? — I  would 
like  to  see  the  Fishery  Board  have  control  of 
them. 

7447.  Then  if  you  would  like  to  see  the 
Fishery  Board  have  control  of  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Police  surely  you  would  like  the 
Scotchmen  to  pay  for  it  would  not  you  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  question  that  will  not  be  likely  to 
be  pressed  against  us.  All  the  east  cx)ast  of 
Scotland,  and  the  west  coast  too  I  may  say, 
are  composed  of  fishery  districts. 

7448.  Is  not  the  east  coast  of  England  also  a 
fishery  district  ?— Yes. 

7449.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  for  the 
locality  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  police  and 
the  Central  Government  the  other  half,  in  the 
same  way  that  land  police  are  now  provided  ?^- 
£  would  not  object  to  that  rather  than  have  to 
want  them,  but  we  Scotch  people  are  so  patient 
and  are  not  exorbitant  in  our  demands  that  I 
think  we  might  reasonably  expect  the  protec- 
tion we  want  without  any  tax  being  put  upon 
us. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7450.  Do  not  you  also  think  that  we  in  Scot- 
land at  present  pay  a  good,  deal  more  than  our 
share  ol  Imperial  taxation.  But  apart  from  that, 
at  the  present  moment  the  sea  police  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  with 
regard  to  direction,  and  the  payment  is  through 
the  Admiralty  is  it  not  ?  —Yes. 

7451.  One  vessel  I  believe  belongs  to  the 
Fishery  Board  and  the  other  two  to  the  Admir- 
alty ?— Yes. 

7452.  Would  you  be  in  favour  in  the  future 
of  the  direction  of  the  sea  police  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Fishery  Board  ? — Yes. 

7453.  And  the  expenses  of  it  being  paid  as 
they  are  at  present  out  of  the  Imperial  Exche- 
quer ? — Yes. 

7454.  Do  you  think  that  as  hitherto  we  have 
;ot  such  sea  police  and  inefficient  sea  police 
Tom  the  Imperial  Exchequer  so  in  the  niture 
also  we  should  get  that  charge  maintained  and 
an  efficient  sea  police  provided  for  it  ? — That 
is  so. 

7455.  Is  it  one  of  the  ^reat  grievances  that 
the  restrictions  at  present  imposed  upon  various 
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Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

modes  of  fishing  and  trawling  in  particular  are 
not  strictly  observed  owin^  to  the  insuflSciency 
of  the  sea  police  ? — That  is  the  case. 

7456.  Do  you  feel  that  up  in  your  part  of 
Scotland  ? — I  es,  that  is  really  what  we  do  feel. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Fishery  Board,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  wish  of 
the  Government,  that  we  should  be  further  pro- 
tected, but  the  'means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Fishery  Board  are  actually  insufficient  for  the 
protection. 

7457.  We  have  had  evidence  to  that  effect 
from  the  Fishery  Board  itself  ? — Yes. 

7458.  You  said  you  were  opposed  to  trawling, 
is  that  on  the  ground  of  the  destnictive  chaiacter 
of  that  mode  of  fishing  ? — Yes. 

7459.  Di)  you  consider  that  the  limitations 
already  imposed  upon  trawling  have  been  bene- 
ficial with  regard  to  the  three-mile  limit  and 
the  closing  of  the  Moray  Firth  ? — Yes. 

7460  And  on  that  ground  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  territorial  limit  to 
something  like  10  or  12  milex  ? — Yes. 

7461.  In  order  to  enclose  the  principal  grounds 
where  the  small  fish  and  young  fish  are,  and 
protect  them  against  the  trawlers  going  hack- 
wards  and  forwards  ? — Quite  so. 

Chairman, 

7462.  You  are  a  fish-curer  yourself,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

7463.  Do  you  cure  all  sorts  of  fish ;  you  do 
not  confine  yourself  only  to  herring  do  yuu  ? — 
Principally  to  herrings,  but  I  may  say  I  am 
interested  in  all  kinds  of  curing,  fishing,  and  the 
trade  of  the  place. 

7464.  You  told  us  that  practically  the  pro- 
hibition of  trawling  bad  been  a  dead  letter  ? — 
Almost  a  dead  letter. 

7465.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
power  to  enforce  the  law  ?— That  is  so. 

7466.  And  yet  you  told  us  that  owing  to  the 
prohibition  of  trawling  alreadv,  you  have  noticed 

freat  improvement  in  thefishmg  ? — That  is  what 
say,  since  this  line  was  drawn  from  Duncansby 
Head. 

7467.  But  if  you  have  seen  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  fisherv  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
hibition, the  prohibition  cannot  have  been  a  dead 
letter,  can  it? — Well,  it  is  practically  better 
than  it  was,  but  trawling  is  still  being  carried 
on.  The  restriction  from  Dimcansby  Head  to 
Kinnard  Head  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our 
fishing.  It  was  visible,  especially  in  haddocks, 
but  now  they  are  coming  back  again,  and  if  not 
checked  will  soon  be  as  bad  as  ever. 

7468.  But  still  you  must  either  take  up  your 
first  position,  which  is  that  the  prohibition  of 
trawling  has  been  useless  because  it  has  not  been 
enforced,  or  else  you  must  take  up  the  position 
ihat  the  prohibition  of  trawling  has  had  good 
effects  already  ? — It  had  good  effects  when  it 
was  put  pn  at  first.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment, but  that  improvement  is  being  encroached 
upon,  and  they  are  coming  back,  and  we  find 
them  within  very  near  limits  of  the  land  occa- 
sionally still. 

7469.  I  quite  believe  there  are  cases  of  en- 
croachment, but  my  point  is  I  think  you  are 
overstating  your  case,  are  you  not,  in  saying  that 


Chairman  —  continued, 
the  prohibition  has  been  a  dead  letter? — Well,, 

Eerhaps  that  is  so ;  there  is  some  improvement 
ut  not  to  the  extent  required. 

7470.  You  admit,  do  you  not,  that  there  is  a 
great  improvement  in  the  fishing  in  consequence 
of  it  ? — 1  es. 

7471.  If  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  fishing  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
there  must  have  been  a  cessation  in  the  falling 
off  or  else  the  falling  off  was  not  due  to  the 
trawling  ? — To  a  certain  extent  I  admit  that,  but 
what  I  say  is  the  trawlers  are  still  persisting  in 
it  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  they  did 
formerly. 

7472.  What  would  be  your  views  of  the 
necessary  measures  you  take  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition of  trawling  ? — I  would  say  at  least  there 
should  be  a  couple  of  fast  boats  for  the  east  coast 
and  if  it  uas  well  known  that  those  fast  boats 
were  there  and  liable  to  pounce  down  on  the 
trawlers  at  any  time  when  they  came  within  the 
limits,  I  have  no  doubt  the  practice  would  die  out. 

7473.  Do  you  think  two  fast  boats  would  be 
able  to  watch  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ? — It 
would  do  from  Fraserburgh  to  Duncansby  Head* 

7474.  That  is  not  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
is  it  ? — No,  but  that  is  the  part  I  am  interested  in. 

7475.  Now  we  are  arriving  very  much  nearer 
the  point ;  you  think  it  would  take  two  fast 
boats  in  order  to  watch  the  Moray  Firth,  that  \& 
what  it  comes  to,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

7476.  Two  or  three?— No,  two  would  be 
quite  sufiicient 

7477.  Then  at  that  rate  how  many  do  you 
think  it  would  require  to  watch  the  whole  coast 
of  Scotland? — It  would  require  another  two. 
There  are  large  pieoee  of  the  coast  where  the 
trawlers  cannot  work,  and  I  say  the  east  coast 
has  more  need  of  it  than  any  other  part,  because 
the  ground  is  more  suitable  for  trawling  and 
that  is  why  they  seek  that  part. 

7478.  I  think  from  your  answer  I  shall  be 
right  in  assuming,  shall  I  not^  that  you  think  for 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland  there  would  be 
necessary  a  considerable  fleet  of  fast  boats  say 
eight  or  10  ? — Oh,  no  ;  not  so  many  as  that. 

7479.  But  if  two  are  necessary  for  the  Moray 
Firth  do  not  you  think  the  Firth  of  Forth  might 
have  a  boat  to  itself^  do  not  you  think  the 
Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian  coasts  might 
have  a  boat  to  themselves,  and  the  Aberdeen- 
shire coast  might  have  a  boat,  a  great  many 
trawlers  work  there? — No,  the  two  boats  I 
suggest  could  take  in  the  Aberdeenshire  coast 
from  Duncansbv  Head.  I  say  a  couple  of  boats 
would  take  the  Aberdeenshire  coast  and  the  Caitli* 
ness,  and  the  Sutherland  coasts  perfectly  welL 

Commander  BethelL 

7480.  How  many  miles  is  that  roughly  ? — At 
this  moment  I  forget  the  exact  distance  by  sea, 
but  by  land  it  is  over  200  miles. 

Chairman. 

7481.  At  any  rate  do  vou  think  there  would 
be  necessary  a  considerable  number  of  boats  for 
the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

7482.  Do  you  think  the  whole  cost  of  those 
boats  should  be  thrown  upon  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  ? — Yes.     Purely    for    the     idea   of 
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fostenng  the  fisheries^  which  I  look  upon  as  a 
national  concern. 

7483  •  Do  you  think  the  work  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  Admiralty? — They  have  boats,  and 
perhaps  they  are  no  better  employed. 

7484.  Have  they  got  a  sufficient  number  of 
fast  boats  available  for  this  purpose  and  to  do  the 
other  work  which  is  thrown  on  the  Admiralty  as 
well  ?— Of  that  I  am  not  certain. 

7485.  It  would  be  a  considerable  charge  and 
additional  labour  thrown  on  the  Naval  Service 
would  it  not? — Undoubtedly  it  would  be  that. 

7486.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable that  the  people  who  are  interested  and 
who  have  charge  of  the  fisheries  in  Scotland 
should  undertake  the  work  and  pay  for  it  ? — 
That  is  one  way  in  which  it  might  be  done. 

7487.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  the 
way  most  likely  to  ensure  both  efficiency  and 
economy  ?^-There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would. 

7488.  Surely  it  is  better,  is  it  not,  that  the 
people  who  are  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  pro- 


Chairman — continued. 

cceding  of  this  sort  should  be  the  people  to  pay 
for  it  ? — Yes. 

7489.  It  is  not  human  nature  to  be  very 
economical  with  what  you  do  not  pay  for  your- 
self or  which  costs  you  nothing  is  it  ? — There  is 
something  in  that. 

7490.  You  have  already  said  that  there  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  with  regard 
to  trawling  in  a  three-mile  limit,  do  not  you 
think  that  this  difficulty  would  be  still  further 
increased  if  you  increased  the  band  of  territorial 
water  to  7,  8,  10,  or  12  miles  as  you  suggest  ? — 
It  certainly  would  be  a  little  more  difficult. 

7491.  Still  you  think  the  game  w  worth  the 
candle  and  that  the  results  to  be  obtained  uould 
repay  the  costs  whether  to  the  local  authorities 
or  the  nation  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

7492.  Keally,  as  I  understand,  you  have  no 
other  serious  grievance  to  bring  forward,  have 
you,  except  the  question  of  trawling  and  of 
keeping  the  trawlers  apart  from  other  classes  of 
fishermen? — Yes,  that  is  it. 


Mr.  James  Maoadie,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Dr.  Clark. 

7493.  Are  you  a  net  manufacturer  in  Wick  ? 
—Yes. 

7494.  Have  you  been  interested  in  the  fishing 
trade  for  a  great  many  years  ? — Yes. 

7495.  Have  you  an  interest  in  boats  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  had. 

7496.  I  think  you  were  the  first  to  introduce 
steamers,  were  you  not,  in  connection  with  her- 
ring fishing  ? — Yes. 

7497.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Provost 
Dunnett  f — Yes. 

7498.  I  suppose,  in  general  lines,  you  agree 
with  him  ? — Not  altogether. 

7499.  Where  do  you  difier  from  him? — I 
entirely  differ  from  him  regarding  the  number  of 
boats  required  to  keep  the  coast. 

7500.  How  many  boats  do  you  think  would 
keep  the  coast  ? — Une  boat,  if  a  good  boat,  and 
well  handled,  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the 
coast  between  Kinnaird  Point  and  Duncansby 
Head. 

7501.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  good  boat,  a 
speedy  boat  ? — Yes,  a  speedy  boat. 

7502.  Do  you  think  the  "  Watchful "  is  not 
a  good  boat  ? — No,  she  is  not  of  any  use  what- 
ever ;  the  trawlers  run  away  from  her,  she  can- 
not catch  them.  The  one  that  was  caught  on  the 
Sunday  had  to  have  a  shot  fired  across  her  bow 
before  she  could  be  brought  to.  The  trawler 
was  making  off  and  she  fired  a  shot  across  her 
bow  and  stopped  her,  and  she  lay  to. 

7503.  You  think,  do  you,  you  would  want  a 
swift  boat? — Yes,  and  to  be  regularly  on  the 
place. 

7504.  A  boat  like  a  trawler  ? — Yes^  and  not 
lying  at  Cromarty  as  they  always  are,  but  they 
want  to  be  on  the  station. 

7505.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ''  Watchful ''  is 
lying  always  in  one  of  the  Firths  and  does  not 
steam  about  does  she? — She  does  not. 

7506.  You  think  there  should  be  one  boat 
constantly  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast  and 
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that  would  be  sufficient  do  you  ? — That  would 
keep  the  Moray  Firth  line  perfectly  well. 

7507.  In  addition  to  what  the  provost  said, 
you  are  aware,  being  a  net  manufacturer,  that  the 
lines  and  the  nets  of  the  fishermen  are  very 
often  destroyed  by  the  trawlers,  are  you  not? — 
The  lines  more  so  than  the  nets.  The  lines  are 
longer  and  further  away  from  the  boats,  measur- 
ing between  four  and  five  miles. 
^  7508.  How  is  it  that  they  can  get  no  compensa- 
tion, what  is  their  complaint? — Thev  cannot 
catch  them,  they  throw  a  piece  of  sack,  or  can- 
vass, over  their  number,  and  conceal  it,  and  the 
fishing  boats  cannot  get  them. 

Chairman. 

7509.  But  they  are  obliged  now  to  carry 
their  numbers  on  their  funnels  as  well  as  on  the 
bows  are  they  not? — So  they  are,  but  they  cover 
both.  I  may  say  the  numbers  on  the  funnel  are 
obliterated  very  often  with  smoke.  I  see  the 
trawlers  very  often  and  the  smoke  soon  obliterates 
the  number  on  the  funnel.  And  the  number  on 
the  bow  has  a  bag  thrown  over  it,  and  the  fisher- 
men can  do  nothing* 

Dr.  Clark. 

7510.  Do  you  agree  with  the  provost  as  to  a 
close  time  for  the  herrings? — I  do  not  see  how  a 
close  time  for  herrings  could  be  applied.  There 
are  occcasions  on  which  it  would  be  useful,  but 
seasons  vary,  and  not  only  do  seasons  vary  but 
also  the  nature  of  the  trade  varies.  Sometimes 
a  town  is  catching  immature  herrings  and  trying 
to  cure  them  and  send  them  to  market  which 
does  ill,  but  that  town  often  gets  a  fresh  trade 
which  these  early  herrings  suit  very  well  for, 
and  while  at  one  time  it  might  suit  a  certain  time 
even  that  same  town  \l  might  not  suit  at  all 
times.  I  think  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
apply  a  close  time  with  satisfaction,  it  would  do 
more  ill  than  good. 

7511.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  the  herrings 
X  X  2  go 
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ii  right  round  the  coast  is  that  your  theory  ? — I 
o  not  believe  that,  it  may  be  so.     I  believe  they 

go  into    the  ocean  just  like  haddocks,  and  cod 

and  anything  else. 

7512.  You  think  they  go  out  and  in,  do  you, 
and  not  round  the  coast? — Yes. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

7513.  Do  the  fisherman  generally  \irant  a  close 
time?—  Yes,  but  this  season  has  put  manv  of  them 
off  it.  The  fishermen  were  nearly  all  K)r  it  pre- 
vious to  this  December,  but  this  season  they  nad 
a  close  time  in  Stornoway,  and  I  suspect  they 
kept  their  close  time  until  such  time  as  the  fish- 
ing was  over  ;  they  only  caught  14,000  crans  in- 
stead of  90,000  or  100,000  there 

7514.  Do  you  think  that  was  waiting  too  long  ? 
—  I  do  not  know,  I  think  so;  they  had  a 
close  lime  and  that  is  how  it  ended.  What  was 
the  cause  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

7515.  Have  you  observed  in  Wick  that  your 
cod  fishing  and  your  haddock  fishing  has  prac- 
tically been  destroyed  ? — The  herring  has  lallen 
off  and  the  cod  fishing  has  been  entirely 
destroyed.  This  last  year  I  have  attended  the 
harbour  very  often,  when  the  boats  were  coming 
in,  and  I  would  ask  the  men  **  what  have  you  to- 
day ?"  "  Oh,  six  fish  ''  and  another  would  say 
seven  fish.  "  How  many  lines  did  you  use  ? ' 
all  ofthem"  Eight  lines.''^ 

7516.  What  length  of  line,  how  would  that  be  ? 
—3,360  fathoms. 

7517.  What  would  they  have  got  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  ? — The  usual  haul  was  from  100 
to  200,  150  or  120.  Those  that  shot  their  lines 
now  off  Wick  Bay  would  average  from  eight  to 
10  fish. 

7518.  I  understand  they  are  doing  most  of  the 
fishing  away  in  Orkney,  are  they  not  ? — ^There 
are  a  great  number  of  boats  forming  the  cod 
fishing  from  the  port  of  Wick  during  the  winter 
season  belonging  to  the  Banffshire  side,  but 
they  go  down  to  the  west  of  Holbom  Head. 

7519.  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  Orkneys 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7520.  So  that  your  cod  fishing  has  gone  to 
the  west  coast  has  it  ? — It  has  nearly  entirely 
left  the  Caithness  coast. 

7521.  Has  the  same  thing  occurred  with  your 
herrings  ? — Yes.  In  the  year  1880,  we  had 
some  117,000  crans,  the  last  year  we  had  33,000 
crans. 

7522.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — ^I  think 
the  great  amount  of  trawling  has  disturbed  the 
fish  very  much,  the  great  amount  of  trawling 
carried  on  off  the.  Caithness  coast,  particularly  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

7523.  Do  you  think  the  trawling  is  worse  on 
the  Sabbath  day  than  on  any  other  day  ? — They 
come  nearer  on  the  Sabbath,  because  we  see  them 
oftener,  the  boats  are  not  out  with  their  lines  or 
anything  else  and  they  come  nearer.  I  saw  them 
last  Sabbath  day.  1  saw  three  trawling  within 
the  limit,  and  three  weeks  ago  I  saw  other 
three. 

7524.  So  that  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
they  are  still  going  on  trawling,  are  they? — 
Yes ;  unless  they  choose  to  keep  outside  the  line 
there  is  nothing  to  make  them  keep  outside  just 


Colonel  Cotton^odrell — continued, 
now.  They  had  been  keeping  outside  at  first, 
but  during  the  last  few  months  they  have  been 
commg  more  in.  As  they  see  they  are  not  inter- 
fered with,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
coming  in. 

7525.  I  saw  the  «  Watchful  "  myself  last  week, 
lying  inside  the  Firth,  both  coming  and  going  to 
Wick  ? — She  is  of  no  use  whatever. 

7526.  So  that,  practically,  the  boat  that  ought 
to  be  watching  is  always  laying  there,  is  it  not  ? 
— But  she  has  not  the  speed  that  is  necessary^ 
she  is  not  of  any  use,  and  is  an  old  done  up 
thing. 

7527.  So  that  the  law  is. not  obeyed  by  the 
trawlers  is  it  ?  —  No,  not  as  regards  the  coast- 
line, from  Dimcansby  Head  to  Kinnaird  Point. 

7528.  How  far  would  the  present  three-mile 
limit  from  Dimcansby  Head  be  from  Wick  ? — 
The  line  drawn  from  Dimcansby  Head  to  Kin- 
naird Point  passes  Wick  Bay  about  eight 
miles. 

7529.  How  far  off  would  those  trawlers  be 
when  you  saw  them  ? — About  four  or  five  miles ; 
one  was  nearer. 

7530.  So  that  they  were  four  or  five  miles  off 
the  coast,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

7531.  What  would  you  suggest  to  make  the 
law  obeyed  better  ? — Get  a  boat  that  can  sail 
and  a  man  that  will  keep  her  on  the  station. 

7532.  Do  you  agree  with  the  provost  that 
the  present  fines  are  too  small  ? — Yes,  I  think  so 
certainly. 

7533.  Do  you  agree  with  the  provost  as  to 
the  destruction  of  your  haddock  fishing  also  ? — 
The  haddock  fishing^  has  entirely  given  in  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  year,  there  was  a  quan- 
tity of  small  fish,  but  very  small  ones. 

7534.  Have  you  any  other  grievances  which 
you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee? — 
There  are  also  the  railway  rates  for  fish,  which 
are  fearfully  exorbitant,  considering  its  value. 

7535.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that 
condition  of  things  ? — Lower  rates. 

7536.  V\  hat  would  you  suggest  for  these  ills 
by  which  your  fisheries  have  been  practically 
destroyed.  How  many  boats  have  you  this 
year  ? — The  boats  have  got  less,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  no  fish  on  the  coast,  and  though 
the  boats  are  less  this  year,  we  have  had  four 
times  the  fish  up  to  date  that  we  had  last  year, 
we  have  four  times  the  fish,  and  100  less  boats, 
412  last  year  and  312  this  year. 

7537.  To  a  certain  extent  the  prohibition  of 
the  trawling  you  think  has  brought  your  fish  in,, 
has  it? — Yes,  of  course  there  are  certain  warm 
seasons  which  are  perhaps  better  for  bringing 
herrings  on.  I  have  usually  seen  in  a  warm 
year  the  fish  was  better,  but  the  trawlers  have 
not  been  coming  in  so  frequently  to  disturb  them^ 
not  near  so  frequently  as  they  used  to  do ;  in 
fact  until  the  last  few  months  they  used  not  to 
come  in  at  all,  now  they  are  coming  in  closer^ 
as  they  are  not  prevented. 

7538.  Is  it  easier  for  them  to  get  in  with  their 
catch  of  fish  ? — ^They  do  not  come  into  Wick, 
but  they  usually  go  into  Aberdeen  with  them. 

7539.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  to  a 
remedy  ? — All  the  remedy  1  know  oi  is  to  get  a 
swift  Doat  of  our  own,  and  put  her  in  command 
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Colonel  CoWon-Jbrfr^//— continued. 

of  a  man  who  will  actually  attend  to  the  work, 
and  not  a  man  who  will  lie  about  anywhere. 

7540.  Have  you  any  other  remedy  to  suggest  ? 
— One  cannot  expect  to  close  the  whole  ocean 
against  trawlers,  but  I  think  if  the  line  already 
drawn  as  regards  Wick  were  regularly  enforced 
it  would  be  of  vast  benefit. 

7541.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  special  need 
for  increasing  the  line  ? — It  would  be  better,  of 
course. 

7542.  What  increase  would  you  make  ?  —I  do 
not  know,  the  further  the  better,  but  I  would  not 
fix  any  limit. 

Commander  BethelL 

7543.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  the  provost 

Save  about  the  payment  for  the  police  ?— Yes,  I 
id. 

7544.  Do  you  agree  with  him  ? — I  did  not 
hear  distinctly  how  the  provost  expressed  himselE 
as  to  that. 

7545.  Should  you  object  to  your  locality  being 
taxed  in  order  to  pay  for  the  sea  police  ? — T  think 
the  least  the  Government  can  do  is  to  protect  the 
fisheries  against  such  a  murderous  destruction  as 
trawling  along  the  coast. 

7546.  Woind  you  apply  that  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  r — i  es,  certainly  I  would. 

7547.  Would  you  prefer  that  to  each  locality 
paying  for  its  own  police  ? — I  say  this  trawling 
business  is  a  very  special  circumstance  ;  it  is  not 
a  thing  that  Parliamentary  Returns  can  answer, 
or  anything  else,  and  I  think,  considerinor  the 
very  exceptional  case,  the  Government  should 

Eay  for  it ;  besides  I  think  they  have  plenty  of 
oats  they  could  send  down  ;  it  would  oe  better 
than  running  them  into  one  another. 

Colonel  Cotton-JodrelL 

7548.  You  have  apparently  got  a  very  unsatis- 
factory boat  on  the  place  now  in  this  "  Watch- 
ful," have  you  not  P—ies,  the  boat  is  not  able 
an<l  does  not  attend  to  it  either. 

7549.  Do  you  not  think  that  unless  you  had 
the  thing  in  your  own  hands,  and  the  control  of 
the  payment  of  these  boats  in  your  own  hands, 
you  might  get  very  badly  served? — I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  the  Admiralty  would  use  a 
few  of  their  idle  boats,  there  are  plenty  of  them 
idle,  doing  nothing.  We  have  an  immense 
navy  simply  for  the  purpose  of  war ;  they  are 
not  needed  just  now,  they  are  cruising  about 
doing  worse  than  nothing  and  I  think  if  there 
were  one  or  two  sent  and  commissioned  under  the 
Fishery  Board  for  a  time,  it  would  be  no  harm 
to  the  Admiralty. 

7550.  You  would  not  have  an  ironclad  down, 
would  you  ? — I  would  have  no  objection  if  she 
was  of  more  service  than  what  we  have  got. 


Colonel  CottaU'Jodreli — continued. 

7551.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  as  a  business 
man  that  it  would  be  very  much  more  satisfac- 
tory for  you  to  have  the  control  of  these  police 
measures  entirely  in  your  own  hands? — ^^  ell,  it 
would,  but  I  think  it  would  be  quite  sufficiently 
in  our  own  hands  by  the  Admiralty  merely  com- 
missioning a  few  boats  under  the  Fishery  Boaxd 
for  a  time. 

7552.  But  they  do  commission  one  now,  do 
they  not? — Yes,  but  they  might  give  a  bettet 
one,  there  are  plenty  of  them. 

7553.  Hoiv  do  you  know  there  are  plenty  of 
them  ? — I  know  there  is  a  big  list  in  the  returns 
of  our  navy  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  doing 
much. 

7554.  That  is  your  opinion,  is  it  ? — Yes,  that  is 
my  opinion,  certainly.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  them,  it  is  more  than  an  opinion* 

7555.  Have  you  any  foundation  for  making 
such  a  statement? — Yes,  I  have  seen  Govern- 
ment Returns  and  I  think  they  were  a  very  big 
lot. 

7556.  And  that  they  are  doing  nothing? — 
Doing  nothing.  Most  of  them  are  cruising  about. 

7557.  Cruismg  may  be  useful,  even  if  tney  are 
not  employed  in  any  industry,  may  it  not  r — It 
may  be,  but  still  there  are  a  very  big  number 
kept  in  the  event  of  war  arising,  and  I  eay  in 
the  time  of  peace  they  could  be  usefully  employed 
without  much  expense  to  anyone,  I  think. 

C/inirman. 

7558.  With  you,  too,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
trawling  is  it  not :  you  think  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  requires  regulation  ? — The  real  thing 
I  think  is  the  question  of  trawling  and  railway 
rates.  Considering  the  very  low  value  of  the 
fish,  the  rates  charged  are  much  higher,  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the  rates  cl»arged  on  other  goods, 
considering  the  value  of  other  goods. 

7559.  But  so  far  as  the  fishermen  are  con- 
cerned and  the  fishing  interests  are  concerned,  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  trawling,  jon  think,  do 
you? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  protection  of  fish  is 
concerned,  but  not  as  far  as  the  whole  question 
is  concerned. 

7560.  The  question  of  railway  rates  really 
does  not  come  before  us? — I  do  not  know. 
Trawling  is  the  only  thing  I  know.  The  mere 
passing  of  a  law,  imless  it  is  enforced,  is  no 
good. 

756 1 .  What  you  do  say  is ;  supposing  adequate 
regulations  were  made  with  regard  to  trawling, 
and  those  regulations  were  enforced,  there  would 
not  be  very  much  to  complain  about  with  regard 
to  the  Scotch  fisheries,  would  there? — I  think 
not. 


Mr.  George  Millbe  Suthebland,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Dr.  Clfirk. 

7562.  Were  you  a  provost  of  Wick  ? — Yes. 

7563.  Are  you  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
\Caithness  Fishermen's  Societv  ? — Yes. 

^  7564.  Have  j^ou  been  selected  bv  them  to 
repi^sent  their  views  here  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  been 
linkect-  with  them  since  the  association  was 
formed  ten  years  ago,  and  I  know  nearly  every 
fisherman  IE.  Caithness  personally. 
0.93. 


Dr.  Clark — continued. 

7565.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Provost 
Dunnett  and  Mr.  Macadie? — Yes. 

7566.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  them  ? — 
Partly. 

7567.  On  what  points  do  you  dificr  from  them? 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  trawling  I  agree 

with  them  there,  and  the  fishermen  of  the  coimty 
of  Caithness  are  unanimously  against  it. 

X  X  3  7568.  That 
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Dr.  Clark — continaed. 

7568.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  prefer  to  see 
trawling  abolished  altogether  and  made  illegal, 
would  they  ? — Yes,  and  to  put  the  point  shortly 
since  trawling  began  all  the  area  along  the 
Caithness  coast  from  which  the  fishermen  of 
Caithness  got  their  white  fish  for  a  number  of 
years  is  now  perfectly  valueless. 

7569.  The  fish  having  been  practically  all 
destroyed,  as  you  say  ? — The  fish  have  gone  away 
to  a  great  extent. 

7570.  Do  you  think  they  have  gone  away  ? — 
Well,  thev  are  not  there. 

7571.  What  do  you  think  that  is  due  to? — 
It  is  due  to  the  trawling  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  the  trawling  disturbs  the  sea  bottom, 
and  it  also  frightens  away  the  fish.  For 
example,  the  natural  instinct  of  the  fish,  if  they 
are  molested  in  any  way  in  their  native  haunts, 
is  to  go  away  in  flocks.  I  have  seen  the  thing 
tested  myself  in  the  Bay  of  Keiss,  for  example, 
where  the  water  is  eight  or  ten  fathoms  deep, 
and  you  can  see  the  bottom.  If  you  throw  any- 
thing there  amongst  them  the  fish  fly  away; 
and  the  fishermen  contend  that  a  beam  trawl 
50  feet  wide,  going  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour,  covering  so  many  scores  and 
himdreds"  of  acres  of  sea  bottom  in  the  day, 
must  have  a  bad  eflfect  as  regards  the  spawning 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  fishing.  I  wish 
to  mention  another  thing  with  regard  to  trawl- 
ing. The  fishermen  say  that  it  interferes  even 
with  the  herrings.  For  instance,  I  have  heard 
of  fishermen  in  the  Bay  of  Latheron,  who  when 
the  water  was  smooth  got  pretty  good  takes  of 
fish,  and  on  a  day  when  the  men  were  ashore  a 
trawler  went  and  fished  there  for  several  hours. 
The  next  morning,  when  the  fishermen  went 
back  they  got  nothing.  I  am  aware  the  same 
applies  to  several  instances  in  the  Bay  of  Keiss, 
and  further  that  when  the  herring  come  from 
the  deep  water  to  the  spawning  beds  along  the 
coast,  they  go  to  che  bottom  very  much, 
especially  when  in  a  spawning  state,  and  then 
the  trawlers  with  a  trawl  going  on  the  bottom 
operates  very  much  against  them. 

Chairman. 

7572.  Are  you  aware  that  the  herring  always 
spawns  on  a  rocky  bottom  ? — I  am  not  altogether 
aware  of  that,  but  I  am  aware  of  certam  dis- 
tricts where  for  a  long  time  along  the  Caithness 
coast  they  have  been  coming  there,  and  that  is 
the  spawning  ground,  it  may  be  more  or  less 
rocky. 

7573.  Are  you  also  aware  that  a  trawler  can- 
not trawl  on  a  rocky  bottom? — I  am  aware  a 
trawler  cannot  operate  on  a  rocky  bottom ; 
iurther  I  would  pomt  out  that  the  Bay  of  Keiss 
on  the  Caithness  coast  is  a  beautiful  bay  four  or 
five  miles  wide,  and  the  fishermen  were  getting 
very  good  takes  of  haddocks  there  from  year  to 
year.  After  the  trawlers  came  into  that  district 
for  a  certain  time  they  could  not  catch  any  fish. 
Thei:e  was  a  rocky  ledge  from  Ackergill  out  to 
a  certain  district  to  the  Noss  Head,  where  the 
trawlers  could  not  work,  and  the  fish  apparently 
fled  to  that  district  and  the  hand  liners  were 
able  to  get  fish  there. 

7574.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  assertion 


Chairman — continued, 
that  the  trawlers  interfered  with  the  spawning 
of  herring.  1  wanted  to  make  quite  clear  that 
there  wtts  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
trawlers  interfered  with  spawning  herring.  Can 
you  give  us  some  proof  of  that  ?  It  is  admitted 
that  herring  does  spawn  at  the  bottom ;  its 
spawn  adheres  to  the  bottom,  but  that  it  is  always 
on  rocky  ground  that  is  unsuitable  for  trawlers  ? 
— Yes. 

7575-  Those  being  the  facts,  and  I  think  they 
are  practically  admitted,  how  does  the  trawl 
interfere  with  the  spawning? — I  am  told  that 
the  fish  come  from  deep  water ;  they  go  in-shore^ 
and  in  their  progress  iu-shore  on  good  sandy 
ground  they  are  interfered  with. 

7576.  Then,  again,  how  is  it  that  herrings  are 
not  caught  in  a  trawl,  except  in  very  small 
nimibers? — That  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
herring  very  often  are  near  the  surface,  or  up 
and  down,  but  the  trawl  is  at  the  bottom,  and, 
except  when  the  herring  are  in  a  spawning  state, 
when  it  is  said  they  are  about  the  bottom,  they 
are  not  interfered  with  much. 

7577.  You  have  proved  exactly  my  point, 
which  is  that,  except  at  the  time  when  the  her- 
ring is  spawning,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  trawl,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  trawl  does  not  scatter  the  herring  ? — I  would 
say  this,  that  over  the  area  over  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  getting  fish  at  Caithness  for  a 
great  nmnber  of  years,  the  trawler  goes  out  and 
m  near  the  shore  and  considerably  off  the  shore, 
and  is  moving  about.  I  cannot  say,  and  no  other 
man  can  say,  where  the  herrings  are  always;  but 
still  they  are  coming  in  considerable  shoals  in- 
wards, and  there  can  be  no  question  about  it 
that  a  considerable  number  of  trawlers  must  do 
a  lot  of  damage  to  them  ;  at  least,  the  fishermen 
say  so. 

7578.  But  how  can  the  trawl  do  damage  to 
these  herrings  ? — It  scares  and  disturbs  the  her- 
rings. 

7579.  You  do  not  tell  me  the  tow-rope  will  scare 
a  shoal  of  herrings,  do  you  ?— Certainly  it  will, 
very  considerably,  and  even  a  stone  thrown  in  in 
water  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  where  the  bottom  is 
sandy  and  the  bottom  can  be  seen,  shows  clearly 
that  fish,  when  disturbed  in  any  exceptional  way 
in  their  native  haunts  they  become  more  or  less 
terrified.  There  is  another  point  about  the 
fishing.  The  fishermen  say  that  the  fish  is  pretty 
local.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Macadie  said  on 
that  point,  namely,  that  the  herrings  are  generally 
in  deep  water  and  then  they  come  in  in  shoals. 
Of  course  there  is  a  certain  small  quantity  on 
the  coast  all  the  year  round,  but  the  great  shoals 
come  in  at  a  certain  time. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7580.  Do  you  know  even  the  fish  you  get  from 
Scrabster  are  different  to  those  you  get  off 
Wick  ? — Yes,  and  the  fish  you  get  in  Stomoway, 
they  are  better  tasting  fish,  and  that  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
They  mature  earher,  while  the  fish  on  the  east 
coast,  that  do  not  come  under  this  operation,  are 
two  or  three  or  four  weeks  behind. 

7581.  Is  that  why  you  account  for  the  fishing 
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Dr.  Clark — continued. 

cm  the  west  coast  being  so  much  earlier  than  on 
the  east  ? — Yes. 

7582.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  close  time  ?—  I 
have  been  present  at  nearly  all  the  meetings  of 
the  fishermen,  and  at  all  the  meetings  they 
have  had  yet  they  were  for  a  close  time.  Of 
course  the  fishing  this  year  has  been  a  little 
earlier.  But  then  their  great  point  is  this,  up  to 
about  15  years  a^o  there  was  a  practical  close 
time  over  the  Caithness  coast,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  fishing  did  not  commence  till 
about  the  18th  or  20th  of  July ;  there  might  be 
a  little  fish  procured  a  few  days  before,  by  made- 
up  crews.  Up  to  within  15  years  ago  the  fisher- 
men and  the  fishcurers  got  on  very  well,  and 
they  made  considerable  earnings,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable time  it  has  fluctuated,  and  there  has 
been  great  ruin  in  the  trade.  The  cause,  the 
fishermen  allege,  is*  this,  and  this  is  why  they  are 
in  favour  of  a  close  time.  They  say  that  when 
the  herrings  were  coming  in  shore,  if  you  take 
them  too  early  they  are  not  properljr  matured 
and  they  do  not  get  a  chance  of  commg  to  the 
in-shore  groimds  ;  they  are  taken  ashore^  the  con- 
sequence is,  being  of  inferior  quality,  they  do 
not  get  any  sort  of  price  for  them,  and  if  they 
come  in  any  considerable  quantity,  of  course  that 
interferes  with  the  market,  and  operates 
prejudicially  on  the  good  herrings  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

7583.  Then  do  1  understand  you  to  say  that 
at  all  the  meetings  of  the  fishermen  they  were 
against  a  close  time  ? — All  the  meetings  of  the 
fishermen  were  in  favour  of  a  close  time. 

7584.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were 
against  it  until  this  year  ? — This  year  they  have 
not  met,  but  it  is  not  known  what  they  may  say 
with  regard  to  this  year. 

7585.  How  would  they  like  the  close  time  en- 
forced ;  would  it  be  by  the  Fishery  Board  ? — Of 
course  that  matter  could  be  left  to  the  Fishery 
Board  to  determine  according  to  the  different 
localities.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  close  time 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  but  to  cer- 
tain districts  it  can  be  applied.  I  understand 
there  is  a  Fisheries  Bill  before  Parliament  divid- 
ing the  coimtry  into  districts,  and  each  district 
could  make  a  representation  as  to  whether  thev 
wanted  a  close  time  or  no  to  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  the  Fishery  Board  would  have  the  power  to 
make  a  bye-law  for  it. 

7586.  Would  that  suit  the  fishermen  ? — Yes,  it 
would  suit  all  parties. 

7587.  And  if  it  was  not  found  to  work  well 
the  bye-law  could  be  repealed,  could  it  not  ? — 
Yes ;  of  course  a  board  having  the  discretion  the 
Fishery  Board  has  would  act  as  might  be  required 
in  the  general  interests  of  the  trade. 

7588.  Is  there  any  other  grievance  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  your  fishery  is  being  destroyed 
by  the  trawlers  you  have  to  bring  forward  ? — 
There  is  a  grievance  the  fishermen  have  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  of 
Wick.  There  are  a  number  of  salmon  nets 
situate  at  certain  headlands  off  the  coast.  Now, 
if  a  fisherman,  for  example,  shoots  his  net  rather 
low  with  a  flowing  or  an  ebbing  tide,  one  of  his 
lines  of  his  nets  may  come  in  contact  with  a  salmon 
net,  and  during  the  night,  by  the  action  of  the 
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tide,  his  boat  is  turned  about,  and  he  is  on  the  rocks 
with  his  nets  before  he  knows  where  he  is.  I  am 
aware  of  a  number  of  fishermen  having  sustained 
serious  loss  in  nets  and  fish  on  that  account.  On 
one  morning  there  were  foiu*  drifts  of  nets  stuck 
to  a  salmon  net  a  short  distance  from  Wick. 

7589.  Does  that  interfere  with  the  navigation  of 
your  harbour  ? — No.  There  are  two  salmon  nets, 
ho  wever,within  the  Bay  of  Wick,  and  certainly  that  ■ 
interferes  with  the  navigation  of  the  boats  going 
in  and  out  of  the  harbour  when  the  wind  is  in  a 
certain  direction,  but  the  nets  to  which  special 
objection  is  taken  are  to  the  south  of  Wick,  and 
a  number  of  fishermen  made  declarations  on  the 
subject  and  pointed  out  their  loss.  They  were 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  I  think  they 
were  afterwards  sent  to  you. 

7590.  What  did  the  Board  of  Trade  say  ?— 
Really  I  forget,  but  there  was  a  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  I  think  it  was  brought  before 
the  Fishery  Board,  and  I  think  it  was  stated 
there  was  no  redress  in  the  matter. 

7591.  The  salmon  fishers  stake  out  their  nets, 
do  they,  and  your  nets  catch  upon  their  stakes  ? 
— Yes. 

7592.  Is  your  complaint  then  that  those  stakes 
are  there  ? — Yes,  and  interfere  with  the  drift 
nets,  and  many  fishermen  have  sustained  very 
heavy  loss  in  connection  therewith. 

7593.  Cannot  you  allow  way  compensation  for 
them?— No. 

7594.  Then  why  do  you  allow  those  stakes  to 
be  placed  there? — I  suppose  because  the  law 
permits  tl»em  and  because  the  fishermen  do  not 
mterfere  with  them. 

7595.  What  law  permits  ihem  ? — I  really  do 
not  know.  They  say  they  have  the  law  on  their 
side. 

Chairman. 

7596.  But  surely  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  men  ta 
fish  with  drift  nets  so  close  in  shore  as  that,  is  it 
not' — No,  it  all  depends  on  where  the  herrings  are. 
Sometimes  the  herrings  come  very  close  to  the 
rocks,  and  on  these  occasions  the  fishermen  cast 
their  nets  very  near  the  shore. 

7597.  I  suppose  these  salmon  nets  do  not 
extend  out  more  than  200  yards,  do  they? — 
They  extend  out  several  hundred  yards. 

7598.  Then  the  water  must  be  very  shallow^ 
must  it  not  ? — No ;  the  water  would  be  pretty 
deep  there. 

7599.  You  cannot  fix  a  stake  net  in  deep 
water,  can  you? — I  do  not  know  the  particular 
description  of  net,  but  there  are  nets  there. 

7600.  I  understood  they  were  stake  nets  for 
salmon  ? — There  are  buoys  there ;  at  any  rate 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  the  evidence 
can  be  submitted  to  you. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7601.  What  do  you  think  is  the  remedy  for 
this  kind  of  thing;  do  you  agree  with  the  other 
witnesses? — I  believe  that  trawling  should  be 
kept  as  far  away  as  possible,  and  I  believe  that 
an  efficient  sea  police  should  be  got  to  carry  out 
the  laws  the  State  imposes. 

7602.  Do  you  think  the  "  Watchful  "does  not  do 
that? — No ;  nor  I  do  not  believe  that  any  vessel 
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connected  with  the  Admiralty  will  do  the  work 
properly. 

7603.  Then  do  you  think  the  Fishery  Board 
should  have  their  own  boats? — The  Fishery 
Board  shoidd  have  a  vessel  of  its  own,  to  be 
manned    and  officered    by    men    who     have   a 

Eractical  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  and  who 
ave  more  or  less  sympathy  with  the  fishermen. 
7G04.  Do  you  think  the  cost  of  that  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  Imperial  Government,  or  should 
it  be  thrown  upon  Scotland;  are  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  both  in  Ireland  and  England  there  are 
no  gunl>oat8  used  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

7605.  But  that  the  Fishery  Boards,  some  of 
them,  tax  themselves  and  buy  their  own  boats 
and  have  their  own  bailiffs  ? — Yes,  but  there  is 
a  great  cry  over  the  country  that  Scotland  pays 
too  great  a  proportion  of  money,  and  possibly 
might  get  a  little  back  in  that  way. 

7606.  Then  do  you  think,  until  there  is  a 
proper  arrangement  between  the  two  countries 
as  to  financial  arrangements,  the  cost  should  be 
upon  the  Imperial  exchequer  ? — Of  course  that 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  State  itself  to  con- 
sider. It  should  take  an  interest  in  the  industry 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country. 

7607.  Have  you  any  other  remedy  to  sug- 
gest ? — No,  but  I  would  point  out  this  fact,  that 
since  the  Moray  Firth  was  practicaUy  closed 
(trawlers  have  been  coming  since  to  it)  a  race  of 
haddocks  have  come  on  to  the  old  groimd  again, 
where  they  were  caught  before  the  trawling 
commenced  ;  they  are  all  small  size,  but  there  is 
a  small  race  of  tnem,  and  it  is  attributed  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  trawlers  that  that  race  has 
come ;  at  least,  within  the  last  year,  the  fisher- 
men went  out  and  they  got  a  few  baskets  of  had- 
docks of  small  size,  no  doubt,  which  have  not 
been  caught  for  years. 

7608.  So  that  you  think,  do  yon,  one  of  the 


Dr.  CfarA^-continaed. 

good  results  of  the  Moray  Firth  having  been 
brought  within  the  area,  is  that  the  young  had- 
docks are  beginning  to  grow  again  ? — Yes. 

7609.  Do  you  hope  to  get  back  your  haddock 
fishing? — Yes,  fishermen  say  so.  I  have  seen 
the  fish  myself,  they  are  getting 

7610.  Do  you  think  the  present  restriction 
should  be  made  permanent,  and  should  be  ex- 
temled?— Yes. 

7611.  How  far  do  you  think  the  three  mile 
limit  should  be  extended  ?-^The  three  mile  limit 
is  practically  of  no  use  for  the  line  fishermen. 
There  may  be  five  or  six  of  them  on  a  haddock 
boat,  and  they  wiU  have  lines  that  will  extend 
four  or  five  miles,  or  thereabouts.  And  before 
they  were  kept  out  of  the  territorial  waters  the 
trawlers  could  go  over  the  grounds  nnd  interfere 
with  the  lines;  at  least  the  trawl  would  come, 
and  the  lines  be  destroyed.  There  have  been  many 
cases  in  which,  when  a  trawl  cometi  in  contact 
with  a  drift  net  it  will  bend  the  net  and  some- 
times break  it,  and  at  least  destroy  the  yam  of 
the  nets. 

7612.  Do  you  know  many  cases  of  that  kind? 
— I  have  known  a  good  few. 

7613.  Do  you  know  of  any  compensation 
having  been  obtained  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  They 
did  not  know  who  did  it.  It  was  generally  done 
at  night  time,  and  the  trawler  generally  tries  to 
conceal  his  number,  at  least  that  is  what  the 
fishermen  say.  I  have  heard  many  complaints 
for  a  number  of  years  about  it.  All  these  com- 
plaints, since  the  Moray  Firth  has  been  closed, 
are  practically  done  away  with,  and  you  do  not 
hear  much  about  them  now. 

761 4.  Cannot  you  say  what  distance  you  think 
shoidd  be  closed  ? — As  to  that  I  really  do  not 
know,  but  possibly  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  upon  that  point  with  the  Governments  of 
the  nations  that  border  the  North  Sea. 


Mr.  John  Mitghkll,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

7615.  Abe  you  baillie  of  the  burgh  of  Peter- 
head?—Yes. 

7616.  Have  you  been  engaged  as  a  fish  dealer 
and  fish  curer  for  a  number  of  years  ?— Yes,  for 
the  last  25  years. 

7617.  Is  your  business  conducted  in  Peterhead  ? 
—Yes. 

7618.  But  do  you  buy  jour  fish  from  Peter- 
head and  the  adjoining  fishmg  villages  ?— Yes. 

7619.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  views  you 

{rive  to  the  Committee  you  represent  the  preva- 
ent  views  in  Peterhead  of  the  fish  dealers  and 
fishing  communities  near  ? — That  is  so.  In  order 
to  ensure  this,  I  may  say  the  Fish  Trade  Asso- 
ciation at  Peterhead  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution last  week.  *'That  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  any  close  time  in  this  quarter  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
herrmg  fishing  industry. ' 

7620.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  first  of  all 
about    a    close     time? — my     opinion    is    that 


Mr.  J3i/cAanan— continued.« 
no  amount  of  fishing  can  diminish  the  quantity  of 
herrings.  The  parties  in  favour  of  a  close  time 
appear  to  be  equally  divided  as  to  their  reasons 
for  it.  The  one  half  wish  a  close  time,  because 
thev  believe  that  by  early  fishing  the  shoals  are 
broken  in  coming  to  the  shore,  and  consequently 
the  catch  is  diminished.  Another  part  believe 
that  by  beginning  too  early  too  much  fish  is 
caught,  and  the  market  is  overstocked.  I  think 
you  will  see  that  these  arguments  are  diametri- 
cally opposite.  I  have  come  from  Peterhead, 
one  of  tne  most  important  fishing  centres,  where 
a  very  large  business  is  being  carried  on  in  her- 
ring fishing  just  now,  and  I  have  to  say  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  herrings  landed  during 
the  season  which  has  been  proposed  to  be  closed 
has  been  of  an  exceptional  kind.  The  quantity 
has  been  very  large,  the  quality  has  been  very 
fine,  so  much  so  that  a  good  many  of  the  herrings 
caught  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  July,  times  on  which 
a  close  time  has  been  suggested,  were  presented 
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to  the  fishery  officers  the  day  before  I  left  and 
branded  with  the  official  brand,  thus  proving  that 
these  herrings  were  of  a  keepabie  nature. 

7621.  So  that  the  imposition  of  a  close  time 
would,  this  year  at  any  rate,  have  shut  out  some 
of  the  best  herrings  from  the  market,  and  the 
most  remunerative  period  of  the  herring  fishery  ? 
— Yes.  There  has  been  about  300,000  crans 
landed  up  to  last  week  on  the  ScottiA  coast*  re- 
presenting a  value  of  about  fully  200,000/.  Had 
the  close  time  been  in  force  as  suggested  by  those 
in  favour  of  it,  the  fishermen  would  have  been 
deprived  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
that  sum. 

7622.  Would  you  oppose  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  seasons  vary  at  which  the  herrings  come 
to  maturity,  and  at  which  they  come  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast? — I  would  oppose  it  on  that 
ground,  but  not  on  that  ground  alone. 

7623.  Will  you  state  your  other  grounds  ? — 
The  early  herrings  which  some  characterise  as 
immature  can  only  be  regarded  as  immature  in 
the  same  respect  as  a  lamb  is  an  immature  sheep. 
They  are  good  food,  and  can  be  manufactured  for 
the  fresh  markets  and  bring  very  remunerative 
prices.  The  firm  with  which  I  am  connected  up 
to  the  1st  of  July  manufactured  about  2,000 
crans,  mostly  into  kippers,  and  paid  the  fishermen 
an  average  of  about  15«.  a  cran  for  them.  The 
fishermen  would  be  very  pleased  could  they  be 
sure  that  the  price  would  not  fall  below  that 
until  the  end  oi  the  season. 

76 '24.  Is  there  any  difficultv  in  finding  a 
market  for  all  these  early  fish  r — No.  It  does 
occasionally  happen  that  the  south  markets  get 
blocked.  The  only  cure  lor  that  would  be  that 
the  fishermen,  when  they  find  the  prices  are  not 
remimerative,  should  stay  ashore.  That  occurred, 
I  think,  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  on  one  or 
two  days  I  advised  the  fishermen  to  stay  ashore ; 
they  did  so,  and  the  market  righted  itself  again 
the  next  week. 

7625.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  some  respects 
about  getting  the  fresh  herrings  to  the  market, 
and  are  there  not  some  complaints  about  that? — 
That  is  the  question  of  railway  rates,  which  is  a 
standing  ^evance  with  us. 

7626.  And  it  is  particularly  felt  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  the  fishing  industry,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
Most  of  the  herrings— -1  should  say  the  whole  of 
the  herrings  caught  previous  to  the  1st  of  July — 
go  to  the  English  markets,  and  you  know,  the 
charges  are  very  heavy. 

7627.  Could  you  send  a  g9od  many  more  if  it 
were  not  for  th^^se  heavy  charges  ? — There  could 
be  a  good  many  more  sent. 

7628.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  a  close 
time  ? — No ;  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  wish  to 
say  in  regard  to  a  close  time  for  herrings. 

7629.  The  opinions  that  vou  have  given  ex- 

Eression  to  against  establishing  a  close  time  for 
erring  are  the  opinions  that  are  held  by  the 
large  majority  of  those  interested  in  fishery 
matters  in  Peterhead,  and  on  that  part  of  the 
coast,  are  they  not? — That  is  so. 

7630.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  is 
there  ? — No.  Several  meetings  were  held  upon 
the  subject  at  the  fishing  villages  where  most  of 
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the  fishermen   reside,  and  expression  given  to 
their  opinion  that  a  close  time  was  undesirable. 

7631.  How  many  boats  are  engaged  in  the 
herring  fishing  from  Peterhead  now  ? — Perhaps 
about  550  just  now. 

7632.  I  suppose  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead 
would  represent  the  vast  majority  of  the  herring 
fishery  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland  ? — Yes ;  boats 
flock  to  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  because  the 
grounds  ofi*  that  district  appear  to  be  more  pro- 
Quctive  of  good  herrings  tlian  any  others  on  the 
coast. 

Chairman. 

7633.  Can  you  tell  me  how  manv  boats  are 
fishing  at  Abeixleen  now? — Perhaps  from  200  to 
300.  That  fleet  may  be  increased  later  in 
the  season.  The  boats  have  not  all  come  for- 
ward yet,  but  I  do  not  think  Aberdeen  will 
exceed  300  boats. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7634.  You  said  about  500  from  Peterhead 
alone,  did  you  not? — 550. 

7635.  How  many  from  Fraserburgh  ? — About 
700. 

7636.  So  that  generally  that  expression  of 
opinion  against  a  close  time  is  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of 
the  herring  industry  in  the  east  of  Scotland  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out, 
it  seems  that*  the  fishermen  and  fish  curers  who 
carry  on  business  at  Stornoway  and  Shetland, 
and  leave  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh  during 
the  months  of  M  ay  and  June,  for  that  purpose 
are  the  parties  who  urge  a  close  time  on  the  east 
coast  The  fishermen  who  fish  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  are  men  who  are  not 
able  to  go  from  home,  who  have  small  bnats^ 
and  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  old  men  *y 
but  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  close  time 
believe  if  they  can  keep  back  the  east  coast 
fishing,  in  as  far  as  they  can  keep  it  back  they 
will  preserve  an  open  market  for  their  own  pro* 
duce  on  the  continent. 

7637.  So  that  there  is  a  certain  selfish  interest 
involved  in  the  matter,  is  there  not  ? — Yes.  I 
saw  Mr.  McNaughton's  evidence,  and  I  have 
come  into  contact  with  a  good  many  of  the 
Buckie  people  since  they  came  to  Peterhead, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  their  views,  after  their 
experience  at  Stornoway,  would  be  considerably 
altered  since  last  year. 

7638.  In  fact,  this  season's  results,  you  think^ 
will  have  made  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
opinions  held  by  those  in  favour  of  a  close  time, 
do  you? — Quite  so.  The  herrings  landed  at 
Peterhead  on  the  1st  of  July,  were  of  as  fine  a 
quality  as  any  fish  curer  could  wish  at  any  part 
of  the  season.  Last  year,  about  the  first  week 
in  August,  shots  of  100  crans  were  being  landed 
by  boats  from  the  Aberdeen  district  in  Peter- 
head not  fit  for  curing  at  all.  They  were 
bought  by  fish  curers  at  a  nominal  price  of 
\8.  6d,  to  2s.  a  cran.  I  mention  this  because 
whilst  these  boats  were  bringing  in  herrings  of 
this  description,  boats  fishing  in  other  parts  of 
the  sea  on  the  same  day  were  landing  herrings 
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which  were  selling  readily  at  from  \2s.  to  15«.  a 
cran. 

7639.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  say  with  regard  to  Sie  herring  fishing  ? — 
I  would  remark  that  supposing  you  resolve  to 
recommend  a  close  time  you  would  never  find 
other  nations  willing  to  agree  to  it,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  Dutch  and  the  French  at  present 
are  fishing,  perhaps,  from  50  to  80  miles  off  the 
coast,  they  are  fishing  very  good  herrings,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  would  be  useless  to  invite  foreign 
Powers  to  consider  a  question  of  that  kind, 
which  would  be  so  detrimental  to  their 
interests. 

7640.  In  fact,  unless  it  were  made  inter- 
national, it  would  put  our  fishermen  to  great  dis- 
advantage, would  it  not? — Even  our  fishermen 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  close  time  made  the  pro- 
vision that  they  would  be  in  favour  of  it  pro- 
vided it  was  international. 

7641.  With  regard  to  the  white  fishery,  in 
Peterhead,  will  you  tell  us  the  condition  of  the 
industry  in  Peterhead ;  I  think  you  have  statis- 
tics on  the  subject,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

7642.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  boats 
in  recent  years,  and  their  takes,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes.  During  the  last  few  years  the  fishermen 
have  been  feeling  that  the  quantity  of  haddocks 
have  been  diminishing  on  our  coasts,  and  it  had 
come  to  be  considered  such  a  serious  question  by 
them,  that  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  on  a  Saturday,  a  very  busy 
day. 

7643.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute,  but 
perhaps  you  will  first  give  us  the  figures  you 
nave  as  to  the  number  of  boats  ? — Do  you  refer 
to  the  number  of  boats  fishing  at  Peterhead? 

7644.  Yes;  and  to  the  number  of  cwts.  of 
haddock  they  caught  in  several  years  ? — These 
are  the  statistics  which  I  submitted  to  this  public 
meeting  I  was  referring  to.  A  resolution  was 
passed  at  that  meeting,  and  I  submitted  these 
ngures  to  the  meeting,  which  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  fishery  officers  in  the  district, 
chiefly  collected  from  the  fish  salesmen,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  fishermen's  committee, 
of  Peterhead ;  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  they  be- 
lieved I  was  more  than  fair  to  the  industry. 
The  haddock  fishing  season  extends  from  the 
first  of  October  to  tne  latter  end  of  March,  six 
months,  and  in  the  year  1887-8  there  were  78 
boats  fishing  at  Peterhead,  manned  by  crews  of 
527  men.  They  landed  during  that  six  months 
33,512  cwt.  of  haddocks  at  an  average  price  of 
10s,  per  cwt.  The  total  value  of  the  haddook 
landed  during  the  six  months  was  16,756/.,  showing 
4k  gross  totiu  earning  for  each  man  from  the 
iiaddocks  of  3R  15«.«  to  which  I  add  3/.  for  what 
is  called  orra  fish,  making  a  gross  total  for  each 
fisherman  for  1887-8,  of  34/.  16*.  for  the  half 
year.  From  this  has  to  be  deducted  outlay  by 
each  man,  bait  and  baiting,  tear  and  wear 
15/.  10^.;  upkeep  of  boat  1/.  12f.,  a  total  of 
1 7/.  2*.,  which,  deducted  from  the  34/.  15*.,  brings 
out  a  total  earning  of  17/.  13« ,  or  an  average  of 
13«.  Id.  per  week  for  each  fisherman,  Tlutt  is 
for  the  year  1887-8.  Then  for  the  year  1888-9 
the  boats  were  increased  to  101,  and  the  men 
to  535.  The  catch  was  33,363  cwt.,  the  average 
price  being  10«.     The  value  was  16,681/.  ;  gross 
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earnings  each  man  31/.  3«.  Id. ;  probable  earnings 
each  man,  cod  and  ling,  5/. ;  total,  36/.  ^s.  Id. ; 
from  which  deduct  outlay  by  each  man  on  bait 
16/.;  upkeep  of  boat  1/.  14*.,  total  17/.  14*.; 
leaving  the  net  earnings  for  six  months  of  each 
man  to  be  18/.  9s.  6£/.,  or  an  average,  after 
deducting  servant's  fee  of  \2s.  2d.  per  week. 
In  1889-90,  the  number  of  boats  fishing  was  116, 
manned  by  600  men.  These  landed  44,754  cwt. 
of  haddocks  at  an  average  price  of  9*.  The 
total  value  of  the  haddocks  that  year  was 
20,139/.;  the  gross  earnings  of  each  man  from 
haddocks  was  33/.  \\s.  ^d.%  from  cod  and  ling, 
4/.;  total  37/.  Us.  Sd.  The  outlay  on  bait, 
baiting,  tear  and  wear,  was  18/. ;  upkeep  of  boat, 
1/.  16^.,  total,  19/.  I6s. ;  leaving  a  nett  earning  to 
each  man  of  J  7/.  15*.  3^/.,  or,  after  deducting 
servant's  fee,  11*.  4fi.  per  week.  In  1890-1,  we 
had  118  boats  mannea  by  611  men,  and  landed 
49,261  cwt.  of  haddocks,  value  Ss.  Sd.  per  cwt., 
total  value,  20,420/. ;  total  earnings  from  had- 
docks of  each  man,  33/.  55.  2d. ;  probable  earnings 
of  each  man  from  cod  and  ling,  2/.  10^. ;  total 

fross  earnings,  35/.  I5s.  2d.y  from  which  has  to 
e  deducted  for  bait,  baiting  18/.  10#. ;  upkeep 
of  boat,  2/. ;  total,  20/.  10^. ;  leaving  a  nett 
earning  of  15/.  5s,  2d.  to  each  man,  or,  after 
deductmg  servant's  fee,  9^.  per  week.  In 
1891-2,  121  boats  manned  by  626  men;  landed 
37,678  cwt.  of  haddocks,  average  price  11^.; 
total  value  20,722/.  10^.  Gross  earnings  each 
man,  33/.  2^.  for  haddocks ;  21.  per  man,  cod  and 
ling ;  total  35/.  2s.  Outlay  by  each  man  for 
bait  and  baiting  19/.,  and  on  tear  and  wear  and 
upkeep  of  boat,  2/.,  total  21/.,  which,  deducted 
from  35/.  25.  leaves  14/.  2^. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7645.  The  general  result  of  comparing  the 
first  year  and  the  last  year  woidd  be  that  whilst 
the  boats  have  increased  from  78  to  121,  the 
catch  has  been  almost  stationary,  rising  only  from 
33,000  to  37,000  cwt.  ?— Yes,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  in  the  last  year,  1892-3,  at  the  time 
these  statistics  were  compiled,  the  result  was  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year  127  boats  manned  by  659 
men,  had  landed  8,062  cwt.  of  haddocks,  average 
price  Us.  6d.,  value  4,635/.  13«.,  gross  earnings 
to  each  man  from  haddocks  7/.,  probable  earnings 
each  man  from  cod  and  ling  1/.  10^.,  that  is 
8/.  \0s.  and  the  outlay  by  each  man  upon  bait 
and  baiting  was  6/.  1()5.,  and  for  keep  of  boat 
1/.,  making  9/.  10^.,  bringing  out  the  fisherman  a 
loser  by  20*. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

7646.  Was  that  for  a  quarter  ? — Yes,  for  the 
half  of  the  fishing  year,  a  quarter  of  a  year.  That 
fishing  was  closed,  and  I  cannot  speak  exactly, 
but  I  should  say  their  earnings  for  the  whole 
year  were  very  small,  if  they  did  much  more  than 
meet  their  expenses. 

Mr.  Bucluinan. 

7647.  That  was  a  very  bad  year,  was  it  not? — 
Yes. 

7648.  Still  allowing  for  that,  the  general 
result  of  the  figures  you  have  read  to  us  shows 
this,  does  it  not,  that  whilst  the  boats  have 
increased  from  78  to  128  the  amount  of  fish  they 
got  has  substantially  not  increased  at  all,  and  the 
earnings  per  man  have  diminished  ? — Yes. 

'  7649.  There 
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Mr.  Buchanan — coDtinued. 
7649.  There  has  been  a  steadjr  decrease,  has 
there  not? — Yes;  and  you  will  observe  the 
outlays  steadily  rise,  and  these  outlays  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  fishermen's  committee,  who  thought 
that  I  had  rather  understated  than  overstated 
them,  and  they  agreed  with  me  in  them. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

7660.  You  did  not  give  us  the  figure  of 
earnings  per  week  for  the  last  period  but  one  ; 
they  would  be  about  16^.  per  man,  would  they 
not? — I  may  explain  that  the  original  document 
1  could  not  put  my  hands  on;  I  have  here  a 
draft,  and  I  could  correct  the  figures  afterwards, 
if  necessary. 

Chairman. 

7651-4.  Please  hand  that  in  when  you  have 
corrected  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7655.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  may  it 
not,  as  the  general  conclusion  that,  whilst  the 
vessels  have  increased,  the  catch  has  remained 
stationary,  and  the  earnings  per  man  diminished  ? 
— Yes,  but  vessels  have  increased ;  they  are 
much  larger  now,  and  they  go  off  further  to  sea. 
They  take  risks  now  which  they  could  not  have 
done  with  the  smaller  boats,  and  consequently 
they  are  fishing  in  weather  now  which  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  eight  or  ten  years 
ago. 

7656.  Was  this  statement  of  yours  compiled 
for  and  read  before  a  great  meeting  which  was 
held  in  January  this  year,  representing  all  the 
various  fishing  communities  along  the  coast  from 
Aberdeen  into  the  Moray  Firth? — Yes,  there 
were  about  1,000  present  at  it,  all  fishermen. 
They  had  a  procession  before,  and  there  was  a 
great  demonstration. 

7657.  Deputations  and  representatives  at- 
tended from  the  villages  at  some  distance^  did 
they  ? — Yes,  from  as  far  as  St.  Combs,  and  south 
as  lar  as  Ferryden,  I  think. 

7658.  Was  the  general  opinion  of  the  fisher- 
men there  and  the  substance  of  the  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  this  large  diminution  in  the  take 
of  haddocks  and  white  fish  was  due  to  the  con- 
stant trawling  off  the  east  coasts  ? — That  was 
believed  to  be  the  fishermen's  opinion. 

7659.  Was  that  the  universalopinion  there  ? — 
That  was  the  universal  opinion  there. 

7660.  Without  reading  the  resolutions  that 
were  passed  at  the  meeting,  was  that  the 
substance  of  them? — It  was  the  substance  of 
them. 

7661.  And  that  the  state  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry was  attributable  to  the  constant  trawling 
in  the  waters  in  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
of  fishing  ? — ^That  is  so. 

7662.  As  the  result  of  that  meeting  I  think  a 
petition  was  signed  by  9,800  fishermen  from  off 
that  coast  which  you  have  on  the  table,  and 
which  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  ? — 
That  is  so. 

7663.  Will  you  state  for  the  moment  what  the 
substance  of  that  petition  was  ? — The  prayer  of 
the  petition  was  as  follows  :  **  That  you  may  be 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  this  hiunble 
petition,  and  to  move  Her  Majest^s  Government 

0.93. 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued, 
to  take  steps  for  convening  an  international  con- 
ference of  tne  Powers  interested,  with  the  view  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  cause  of  the  great 
decrease  which  continues  to  take  place  in  the 
number  of  food  fishes  frequenting  the  Scotch  fish- 
ing banks,  and  should  it  be  found  to  be  due  to  beam 
trawling,  for  enforcing  a  prohibition  against  the 
practice  of  that  injurious  mode  of  fishing,  and  to 
take  steps  for  providing  an  additional  and  more 
efficient  sea  police  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  beam  trawling 
already  existing. 

7664.  Was  that  the  most  representative  meet- 
ing of  the  sort  which  has  ever  been  held  by  the 
fishermen  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  ? — 
It  was  the  largest  meeting,  I  think  so,  of  the 
kind. 

7665.  Did  it  represent  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  fishermen  engaged  there  ? — Yes,  it  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  fishermen. 

7666.  But  the  fish  curers  and  fish  dealers  like 
yourself  were  entirely  at  one  with  them,  were 
they  not  ? — Most  of  the  fish  curers  are  at  one 
with  them  ;  some  are  not.  , 

7667.  Was  the  meeting  presided  over  by  the 
provost  ? — Yes. 

7668.  With  regard  to  the  remedies  suggested 
and  the  proposals  with  regard  to  trawling,  what 
have  you  to  say  upon  that  subject  ? — I  would 
first  observe  that  I  believe  the  closing  of  the 
Moray  Firth  has  been  a  serious  matter  for  us 
on  the  Aberdeen  coast.  Whilst  the  trawlers 
have  been  driven  from  Moray  Firth,  they  have 
come  in  more  abundance  on  our  coast. 

7669.  So  that  while  Moray  Firth  has  got 
greater  protection,  more  of  the  trawlers  have 
been  turned  on  to  the  Eastern  coast  ? — That  is 
so. 

7670.  Is  that  within  your  observation  ? — Yes. 

7671.  And  is  it  a  matter  of  general  knowledge 
there,  is  it? — Yes. 

7672.  What  would  you  say  to  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  territorial  limit  for  fishing  purposes? 
— I  should  say  that  a  territorial  limit  to  be  of 
any  practical  value  to  the  Aberdeenshire  coast 
would  require  to  be  at  least  12  to  14  miles  off. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7673.  Twelve  to  14  miles  from  the  points? — 
From  our  own  coasts.  The  best  fishing  grounds 
are  about  that  distance  from  Peterhead. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7674.  Would  that  limit  cover  the  principal 
pounds  which  are  resorted  to  in  your  fishing  ? — 
xes. 

7675.  If  trawling  were  prohibited  there,  as  it 
has  been  prohibit^  in  the  Moray  Firth,  would 
your  grounds  be  fairly  and  efficiently  protected  ? 
— Our  fishermen  say  so. 

7676.  Is  there  any  other  proposal  with  regard 
to  restrictions  upon  white  fish  which  you  would 
suggest  ?— I  think,  if  such  a  territorial  line  were 
impossible,  it  woidd  be  very  desirable  to  make  a 
trial  of  a  close  time  for  a  month,  say  during  the 
month  of  March,  to  be  enforced  against  trawlers 
and  line  fishermen  alike. 

7677.  Is  that  the  time  when  the  haddock  are 
sick  and  lying  at  the  bottom  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the 
time  when  they  require  most  to  be  spated. 

T  T  2  7678.  I 
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Mr.  Buchanan. — continued. 

7678.  I  see  Mr.  Esslemont  suggested  that  if 
they  were  preserved^  say  during  one  month  in 
the  spring  season,  that  would  probably  answer 
all  practical  purposes  ;  anyhow  it  would  make  an 
enormous  diflference.  He  was  advocating,  I 
think,  a  month,  the  month  of  March  ? — Yes ;  but 
I  think  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  enclose 
a  larger  territorial  area. 

7679.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  much  more 
effective  and  more  satisfactory  than  anything 
else  ?— Yes,  if  attainable. 

7680.  With  regard  to  the  sea  police,  is  it  felt 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Aberdeenshire  that  there 
is  not  efficient  protection  given  in  the  areas 
already  restricted  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is.  If  one 
or  two  efficient  boats  were  put  on  the  coast,  and 
if  it  were  impressed  on  them  that  their  duty  was 
to  detect  trawlers,  and  if  they  set  about  their 
work  with  that  intention,  it  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  they  would  soon  cure  the  evil  com- 
plained of  of  trawling  in  in-shore  grounds. 

7681.  We  have  had  evidence,  I  think,  from 
Port  Errol  that  the  law  is  at  present  infringed 
on  occasions  ? — Yes. 

7682.  At  any  rate  is  that  idea  widely  preva- 
lent ?  —Yes.  I  do  not  think  these  detective  boais 
should  go  flying  flags  and  allowing  the  trawlers 
to  see  that  wey  are  looking  for  them,  and  thereby 
giving  them  a  hint  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

7683.  What  would  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked  of  the  previous 
witnesses  as  to  the  maintenance  of  these  sea 
police  ? — We  do  not  care  for  increased  taxation 
on  our  coast,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  worth  the 
paying  for,  as  on  the  Irish  coasts  and  English 
coasts  it  is  paid  for  by  the  communities. 

7684.  That  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  With  regard  to  England,  I  believe  the 
facts  are,  that  the  fi-hery  districts  Imve  the  power 
of  paying  for  thepolice  force  and  that  the  Lan- 
casnire  Fishery  District  has  established  a  vessel 
for  police  purposes,  but  that  is  all  ? — I  should 
think  we  should  first  do  what  we  could  to  get 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  pay  it,  but  failing  that 
the  fishery  districts  ought  to  take  up  the  matter.  I 
cannot  see  why  such  a  fund  as  the  brand  fees  could 
not  be  applied  to  sucli  an  object  as  that. 

7685.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter  would 
it  not  for  the  local  community  to  embark  in  the 
initial  expenditure  of  buying  a  fast  vessel  of  this 
sort? — If  it  was  scattered  over  a  very  wide 
constituency,  which  it  would  be,  over  the 
whole  coast  of  Scotland,  it  would  not  be  so  very 
much. 

7686.  The  actual  maintenance  would  not  be 
so  very  much,  but  to  buy  a  vessel  would  be,  ot 
course,  an  important  matter.  I  think  the 
Lancashire  vessel  cost  5,000/.,  if  not  more  ? — 
There  would  be  considerable  grumbling  before 
that  was  collected,  I  think. 

7687.  At  any  rate,  is  your  opinion  that,  as  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  bears  the  cost  now,  it 
should  continue  to  bear  it,  and  do  the  work 
efficiently  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  expenditure  ought  to 
bemade. 

7688.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  done  under  the  fishery  boards,  or  under 
the  district  conunittees,  if  thejr  are  created, 
apart  from  the  question  of  expenditure  ? — I  have 
not  thought  of  it,  but  I  fancy  it  should  be  under 
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the  control  of  the  fishery  board,  or  the  joint 
control  of  the  fishery  boards  and  the  fishery 
districts. 

7689.  I  think  you  wish  also  to  suggest,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  over  fishing,  the  establishment  of 
hatcheries,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

7690.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  desire  to 
suggest  on  that  subject  ? — Yes.  If  vou  refer  to 
the  history  of  hatcheries  in  iJorway  and 
America,  you  will  find  that  by  their  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  they  have  considerably 
increased  the  quantity  of  white  fish  on  their 
coasts,  and  hatcheries  can  be  established  at  very 
little  cost.  I  understand  Professor  Cossar 
Ewart  hinted  that  a  fish  hatchery  could  be 
established  for  perhaps  400/.  or  500/. 

7691.  He  was  lecturing  on  that  subject,  was 
was  he  not  in  Peterhead  last  winter? — Yes,  he 
was. 

7692.  And  made  suggestions  on  the  subject 
which  were  generally  thought  practical  and 
acceptable  by  the  fisbing  community  there? — 
Yes. 

7693.  Do  you  think  that  a  hatchery  so  far  as 
you  know,  although  you  would  not  like  to 
express  a  professional  opinion,  could  be  estab- 
lished at  a  small  cost  and  would  be  productive  of 
valuable  results  in  affording  means  for  the 
increase  in  the  supply  of  fish? — Yes,  and  I 
believe  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  supply 
of  fish,  and  woidd  be  also  useful  as  a  means  of 
technical  education  to  the  fishermen  on  the 
coast. 

7694.  It  woidd  interest  them  in  the  scientific 
side  of  their  own  industry,  you  think? — Yes, 
and  the  practical  side  too. 

7695.  They  have  been  rather  inclined  to  have 
their  own  way,  have  they  not? — Yes,  they  have 
rather  been  inclined  to  have  their  own  opinions. 

7696.  I  think  you  also  have  some  sugges- 
tions to  make  with  regard  to  harbours  have 
you  not? — Yes,  I  was  going  to  bring  before 
this  Committee  the  present  crowded  state  of  the 
two  ports  at  which  the  herring  fishing  is  prin- 
cipallv  carried  on  at  present,  Fraserburgh  and 
Peterhead.  There  are  more  boats  there  than 
actually  can  find  safety  if  a  storm  arises,  and 
more  boats  would  come  there  for  the  reasons  I 
stated  formerly,  because  they  have  increased 
accommodation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  Fraserburgh,  they  can  always  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
people  in  Peterhead  that  were  the  Grovernment 
to  proceed  to  make  the  north  arm  of  the  present 
harbour  of  refuge  just  now  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  south  arm  is  finished,  it  would  provide 
a  means  of  safety  for  a  very  large  fleet  of  boats. 

7697.  Is  the  want  severely  felt,  particularly 
in  a  large  herring  season  like  this,  of  sufficient 
harbour  accommodation  at  Peterhead  ? —  Yes, 
that  is  so. 

7698.  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
it  has  also  been  much  felt  at  Fraserburgh,  too, 
and  along  the  coast  generally.  Would  you  say 
that,  for  the  proper  carrying  out  and  development 
of  the  fishing  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  harbours  that  will  take  in 
the  boats  at  present  in  use  ? — Yes ;  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

7699.  Would 
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7699.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  something 
like  the  scheme  which  has  been  suggested  to  us 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Fishery  Board  and  others, 
that  jpower  should  be  obtained  by  them  of  em- 
barking in  a  general  scheme  for  the  improvement 
of  harbour  acconmiodation  alon^  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  if  money  can  be  obtained  for  it? — 
Yes ;  they  must  take  note  of  these  important 
places,  where  the  fishermen  congregate,  and 
provide  accommodation  for  them,  and  I  may 
explain  to  the  Committee  that  a  sum  of  about 
AfiQOL  is  collected  annually  for  branding  fees  in 
these  two  places. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7700.  Do  you  mean  after  the  expenses  are 
paid?— The  expense  would  not  be  very  much  ; 
there  should  be  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  to  spare 
from  these  two  places.  That  is  my  opinion ;  I 
think  that  that  money  should  lie  where  it  is 
earned  in  order  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  fishermen  who  come  down  for  the  herring 
fishing. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

7701.  But  still,  of  cour:fe,  Peterhead,  with  re- 
gard to  a  harbour,  is  in  an  exceptional  position 
at  present,  is  it  not,  a  big  harbour  is  being  built 
there  by  convict  labour  now  ? — Quite  so,  but  it 
will  be  20  vears  before  it  is  of  any  service.  If 
they  would  commence  with  the  north  arm,  the 
south  harbour,,  which  is  our  main  harbour,  woidd 
be  protected,  and  quays  or  jetties  could  be  put  up 
at  little  cost. 

7702.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  divert  the 
labour  at  present  being  used  on  the  one  part  to 
the  other  part,  which  you  consider  more  neces- 
sary ? — I  should  fancy  it  would  be. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7703.  Have  you  brought  the  question  oefore 
the  engineer  at  all  ? — It  has  not  been  turmally 
brought  before  him.  There  was  a  movement 
before  the  harbour  of  refuge  was  commenced, 
to  get  them  to  commence  at  the  north  side,  but 
certain  gentlemen  made  extortionate  demands 
forgroimds  which  they  had  leased  in  the  vicinity, 
which  would  be  reauired  for  that  undertaking, 
and,  I  understand,  tnat  for  that  reason  Govern- 
ment departed  from  their  proposal  to  commence 
on  the  other  side.  I  believe  they  were  con- 
templating commencing  at  the  north  instead  of 
the  south  side. 

7704.  And  the  demand  made  by  one  or  two 
local  men  for  the  use  of  their  land  was  such  that 
they  have  gone  to  the  south  side,  is  that  so  ?  — 
That  is  so. 

7705.  But  the  authorities  at  Peterhead  have 
not  brot^ht  that  before  the  Government,  have 
they  ? — They  have  not  called  their  attention  to 
it  yet. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

7706.  Is  there  any  other  subject  you  wish  to 
speak  to  the  Committee  upon  ? — No. 

Dr.  Clark. 

7707.  I  did  not  understand  vour  statement 
about  the  harbours ;  are  you  in  favour,  not  only 
of  giving  grants  to  large  harbours  like- Peterhead 
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and  Fraserburgh,  but  also  of  spending  money 
amongst  the  smaller  fishing  harbours  which  were 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  originally ;  these 
harbours  are  not  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  new 
kind  of  boats ;  are  you  for  dividing  the  money 
equally  amongst  the  big  harbours  and  the  little 
ones,  or  do  you  want  the  whole  of  the  money  for 
the  big  ones  ?  —  I  think  if  a  little  harbour  is 
necessary,  it  ought  to  be  provided  as  well  as  a 
big  harbour. 

7708.  But  you  are  speaking  more  for  the  big 
harbours,  are  you  ? — I  am  speaking  for  the  big 
harbours  because  the  fishermen  congregate  at 
Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead,  from  all  these  places, 
from  Stornoway,  Thurso,  Moray  Firth,  and 
South  Firth,  they  all  congregate  there  to  fish, 
and  consequently  a  harbour  there  to  accommodate 
them  id  of  advantage  to  the  whole  coast. 

7709.  You  said  there  were  some  fishcurers 
who  did  not  agree  with  you  at  this  big  meeting, 
did  you  not  ?—  No,  I  think  I  referred  to  the 
close  time  for  herrings  then. 

7710.  Not  in  reference  to  the  petition  to  the 
Fishery  Board  ?—  No,  the  fish-curers  agreed  to 
the  Di  tition;  they  were  all  unanimous  in  regard 
to  this  petition,  but  some  fish-curers  were  in 
favour  of  a  close  time  for  herring  fishing. 

7711.  You  mean  those  who  \io  to  the  fishing 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  first,  and  your 
theory  was  that  they  wanted  to  get  their  herring 
into  the  market  first,  and  get  a  good  price  before 
you  came  to  compete  with  them,  that  was  your 

Sound,  was  it? — Yes,  and  another  reason  was 
at  those  who  cured  at  Stornoway  for  the  fresh 
market  found  the  east  coast  people  running  them 
a  very  close  race,  and  taking  down  their  price, 
and,  I  think,  vou  will  find  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  close  time  question. 

7712.  Have  there  been  complaints  that  since 
the  trawlers  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  they  are  much  more  active  on  your  Aber- 
deen coast  further  south  ? — Yes. 

7713.  Are  your  fishermen  complaining  that 
the  fish  are  being  driven  away  and  they  are  not 
able  to  get  what  they  used  to  get  ? — Yes. 

7714.  So  that  the  probability  is  your  coast 
may  be  cleaned  out  and  nothing  done  to  stop  it, 
is  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Harry  Foster. 

7716.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
favoured  an  extension  of  the  territorial  limit  ? — 
Yes. 

7716.  Did  1  understand  you  also  to  s$iy  it 
would  be  no  good  unless  it  could  be  extended  to 
something  like  12  or  J  3  miles? — It  would  be  no 
good  to  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  where  the 
breeding  grounds  are  that  distance  oflT. 

7717.  This  petition  you  have  referred  to  asks 
that  an  international  conference  may  be  sum- 
moned, does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7718.  Could  not  the  territorial  limit  be  ex- 
tended without  an  international  conference  ? — 
That  is  a  matter  I  can  hardly  fancy.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  were  you  to  increase  your 
territorial  waters,  a  foreign  flag  might  be  hoisted 
upon  the  trawlers,  and,  consequently,  the  law 
evaded.  The  petition  first  suggested  an  inquiry, 
and  if  as  the  result  of  that  inquiry  it  was  found 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster — continued. 

that  beam  trawling  was  the  caAse  then  to  take 
the  course  suggested. 

7719.  Why  does  it  suggest  an  inquiry;  was 
there  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  you  repre- 
sent as  to  the  facts? — There  is  no  doubt  in  tneir 
minds,  but  they  believe  there  may  be  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  Government. 

7720.  They  do  not  suggest  an  inquiry  because 
they  have  any  doubt  at  all  themselves,  do  they  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

7721.  They  are  quite  clear  in  their  own  minds 
that  steam  trawling  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief, 
are  they? — Yes.  I  have  a  few  copies  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  fishermen  at  that 
meeting ;  if  you  wish  for  one  you  may  have  it, 
you  wijl  find  fire  enough  in  them. 

Chairman. 

7722.  Do  not  you  think  your  suggestion  rather 
a  hard  one,  that  all  the  money  received  from  the 
herring  brand,  in  places  like  Peterhead,  Fraser- 
burgh and  Aberdeen  should  be  spent  on  those 
places,  locally,  when  that  money  is  received  from 
the  boats  which  hail  from  the  ports  all  along  the 
coast  of  Scotland  ? — It  is  to  provide  the  accom- 
modation which  they  require  and  want. 


Chairman — continued. 

7723.  But  they  only  want  that  acconunodation,. 
we  will  say,  at  Peterhead,  for  a  very  few  week& 
in  the  year,  do  they  not?— Just  so. 

7724.  Whereas  they  use  their  own  little  har- 
bour for,  probably,  hye  or  six  months  in  the 
year?  —  But  the  harbour  is  at  present  large 
enough  for  the  Peterhead  fleet,  and  the  extension 
would  be  to  accommodate  the  others. 

7725.  But  you  must  remember  also  that  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  Peterhead  and  the  fish-curers 
and  the  trade  of  Peterhead  that  these  boats 
should  fish  from  there  ? — I  recognise  that. 

7726.  It  is  not  entirely  a  one-sided  arrange- 
ment therefore,  is  it? — No. 

7727.  You  have  heard  most  of  the  evidence, 
have  you  not,  which  was  given  here  to-day? — I 
have  heard  part  of  it. 

7728.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  the  broad 
lines  of  the  evidence  which  you  have  heard  with 
regard  to  trawling  being  the  principal  cause  of 
any  difficulties  in  our  Scotch  fisheries  ? — I  speak 
as  a  fish-curer,  and  I  have  no  practical  know- 
ledge. 

7729.  Do  you  buy  6sh  from  the  trawlers  ? — 
No,  no  trawlers  ever  come  to  Peterhead. 
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Mr.  MARJORIBANKS,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Hon.  John  Scott  Montagu  (a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons),  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7730.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience 
in  fishing  ? — I  have.  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  all  sorts  of  fishing  with  the  net. 

7731.  Have  you  had  experience  of  trawling  ? 
— Yes. 

7732.  Principally  on  the  south  coast,  I  think  ? 
—Yes. 

7733.  During  your  experience  have  you 
noticed  any  change  in  the  number  of  fish  you 
catch? — Yes.  I  think  distinctly  the  fish  are 
getting  scarcer  every  year,  certainly  round  fish, 
and  I  think  flat  fish  too. 

7734.  Can  you  give  us  any  reasons  for  that 
diminution? — The  local  reasons  perhaps  may 
be  useful  to  the  Committee.  There  are  some' 
local  reasons,  for  instance,  the  great  increase  of 
eteam-ship  traffic.  A  great  many  more  big 
liners  come  up  and  down  the  Solent  at  a  very 
high  speed,  and  I  think  that  has  some  tendency 
to  disturb  the  fish ;  also  there  is  a  peculiar  local 
circumstance,  namely,  the  continual  practice 
with  biff  guns  at  Hurst  at  one  end  o(  the  Solent, 
and  Spit  Head  at  the  other,  and  the  concussion 
to  my  mind,  no  doubt,  drives  the  fish  away,  and 
prevents  them  coming  into  the  Solent  to  a  great 
extent. 

7735.  I  suppose  the  chief  method  of  fishing 
there  is  trawlmg,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  chief 
method  ;  and  there  is  almost  as  big  an  industry 
for  shrimps  and  prawns  as  for  flat  fish. 

7736.  Is  there  also  a  diminution  in  the  take  of 
shrimps  and  prawns  do  you  think  ? — I  should 
say  so,  on  the  whole 

7737.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— That 
may  come  from  several  reasons.  I  think,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  over-fished  in 
places,  and  fished,  perhaps,  as  times  when  they 
are  in  a  spawning  condition. 

7738.  Is  there  much  steam  trawling  iu  the 
district  you  speak  of? — No;  there  is  not  much 
steam  trawling  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
trawling  by  steam  yachts,  but  there  is  no  regu- 
lar industry  of  steam  trawling  that  I  know  ox  in 
the  district. 

7739.  What    is    the    trawling    done    by?— 
0.93. 
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Mostly  by  small  fishing  boats  from  20  to  30  feet 
long,  worked  by  the  local  fishermen,  and  they 
are  practically  trawling,  more  or  less,  eight  or 
nine  months  of  the  year. 

7740.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  fishermen  in  your  district  against  the 
trawlers? — 1  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think 
they  complain  against  the  yachts  trawling,  or 
against  the  steam  trawlers,  because  there  are 
none  to  complain  against  really. 

7741.  It  is  more  particularly,  I  understand, 
amongst  the  round  fish  that  you  think  there  has 
been  a  diminution  ? — Yes ;  I  do.  I  think  there 
has  been  a  very  serious  diminution  in  round 
fish. 

7742.  You  really  do  not  attribute  that  to 
over-fishing  so  much  as  to  these  new  conditions 
caused  by  the  gun  practice  and  the  increase  in 
the  commercial  traffic  of  the  big  Atlantic  liners, 
I  understand  ? — I  think  that  is  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  also  the  selling  of  distinctly  under- 
sized fish  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  I 
think.  Very  small  fish  are  sold,  which,  no 
doubt,  are  caught  in  great  quantities. 

7743.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  fixing  a  size 
limit  imder  whicn  fish  of  all  sorts  should  not  be 
caught  ? — I  think  it  is  much  more  practical,  and 
certainly  wiser,  to  fix  a  limit  as  to  the  size  of 
fish  to  be  sold  rather  than  to  fix  the  size  of  mesh, 
because  in  our  district  we  are  bound  to  use  at 
certain  times  a  small  mesh,  as  we  catch  a  great 
many  prawns,  which  you  cannot  catch  with  a  big 
mesh.  In  that  way  I  think  you  would  stop  im 
intentional  catching  of  small  fish,  although  you 
might  not  stop  their  accidental  catching  at 
times. 

7744.  Would  these  small  fish  live  if  retiuned 
to  the  sea,  as  a  rule? — No,  they  woidd  not.  I 
have  made  personal  experiments  as  to  that.  At 
one  time  I  had  a  well  made  in  a  launch  which  I 
used  for  trawling,  and  I  used  to  put  the  fish  in 
there  and  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  revive 
them  before  putting  them  back  into  the  water, 
but  in  very  rare  cases  they  revived ;  as  a  rule  80 
to  90  per  cent,  die,  owing  in  my  opinion  to  the 
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Chairman — conti  n  u  ed. 

pressure  upon  them  hj  the  stuff  in  the  net,  which 
chokes  them. 

7745.  Have  you  any  suggestion  or  remedies 
at  all  to  make  for  this  state  of  things  ? — Yes,  I 
have ;  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  inclined  to  think 
first  of  all  that  there  is  a  want  of  communication 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  I 
think  distinctly  the  retail  price  of  fish  is  out  of 
aU  comparison  to  the  price  the  fishermen  get  for 
it.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  it  would  be 
feasible  to  arrange  that. 

7746.  Woidd  you  be  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  middleman's  profit  to  some  extent  then  ? — 
If  possible,  or,  rather,  checking  it  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  giving  more  direct  communication  be- 
tween consumer  and  producer. 

7747.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  way  to  do  that  at  all  ? — I  have  thought  over 
a  great  many  ways.  I  have  studied  the  question 
at  Grimsby  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  think  the 
co-operative  supplies  at  Grimsby  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  think  the  system  might  be 
established  more  widely  in  other  parts. 

7748.  As  you' have  already  told  us,  you  would 
tnake  illegal  the  sale  of  all  small  immature  fish, 
I  understand? — Yes;  I  think  that  would  be 
much  more  practicable  than  attempting  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  mesh.  As  to  another  point  I 
think  the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  have  more 
stringent  powers  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  dredg- 
ings  on  fishing  grounds,  which  is  done  now  and 
has  been  done  for  several  months  before  it  is 
stopped.  For  instance,  in  the  Solent  the  other 
day  the  dredgings  of  Southampton  Docks  were 
put  for  a  good  manv  weeks  on  rather  valuable 
fishing  grounds,  and  we  had  enormous  trouble 
for  weeks  Yi-itlk  our  nets  in  consequence.  In  my 
opinion  it  has  done  very  serious  harm  for  at  least 
a  year  or  two  on  those  particular  grounds.  I 
made  representations  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
they  have  now  ordered  the  dredgings  to  be  taken 
outside   the   Solent   and  deposited    outside    the 


Chairman — continued. 

three-mile  limit,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  harm  resulting  now. 

7749.  Would  you  prohibit  fishing  on  certain 
grounds  ? — I  think  perhaps  that  would  be  feasible 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Committee  are  aware  that  in  foreign 
countries  that  has  been  done  with  some  success* 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  fishing  in  Japan  and 
in  British  Columbia,  where  they  have  certain 
reserved  rivers  and  things  which  tend  to  help  the 
preservation  of  fish ;  they  make  sacred  places 
tor  fish  which  are  never  touched.  As  regards 
the  Solent  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  applicable  ; 
it  is  a  very  small  piece  of  ground  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  enforce  anything  of  the  kind 
there. 

7750.  Would  not  the  local  fishermen  object  ta 
such  a  thing  ? — They  would ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  take  a  piece  of  groimd 
which  would  be  fair  to  everybody. 

7751.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  same  con- 
ditions which  applied  to  the  Solent  would  be 
found  to  apply  to  the  territorial  waters  all  round 
the  coast? — Not  to  the  same  extent.  I  think  one 
might  buoy  out  a  piece  of  water  in  the  North. 
Sea  which  might  be  treated  as  sacred  ground^ 
more  or  less  I  am  aware  there  are  objections  to  it, 
and  I  only  throw  it  forward  as  a  suggestion^ 
because  I  am  aware  that  the  more  trawling  there 
is  done  iu  estuaries  and  rivei-s  the  better  it  is,  as 
it  cleans  the  ground  to  a  certain  extent  and 
prevents  stuff  growing  on  it  which  would  other- 
wise  foul  it. 

7752.  Then  you  would  be  against  any  further 
restriction  on  trawlers,  would  you? — I  think  on 
the  whole  I  should  be,  certainly  on  sailing 
trawlers ;  as  to  steam  trawlers  that  is  a  bigger 
question  and  does  not  affect  my  district.  Sailing 
trawlers,  you  see,  have  enforced  times  of  idleness, 
such  as  times  of  storms  and  calms,  and  for 
some  portion  of  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  work,  so  to  speak; 
therefore  nature  provides  a  remedy. 


Mr.  William  Crouoher,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7753.  Are  you  an  old  fisherman  ? — Yes. 

7754.  Where  do  you  hail  from? — Lyming- 
ton. 

7755.  What  sort  of  fishing  do  you  generally 
carry  on  ?  —  Trawling,  and  shrimping,  and 
prawning. 

7756.  Are  you  successful  ?— Yes. 

7757.  Do  you  get  lots  of  prawns  and  shrimps  ? 
— Sometimes. 

7758.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  falling 
off  in  the  number  you  get  ? — Yes. 

7759.  Since  when  have  you  noticed  that  ? — 
These  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been 
some  falling  off,  but  then  that  is  on  account  of 
the  weather  a  good  deal.  Of  course,  if  it  is 
warmer  weather  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

7760.  Then  it  is  not  from  any  over-fishing,  you 
think,  that  the  falling  off  results  ? — No,  I  tmnk 
not ;  trawling  is  the  principal  work  we  do. 

7761.  Do  you  catch  many  small  fish  in  your 


Chairman — continued. 

trawls  ?—  Some  we  do ;  we  cannot  help  catching 
some. 

7762.  Are  they  principally  flat  fish? — Yes. 

7763.  What  do  you  do  with  them? — Some  we 
save  and  some  we  throw  awav. 

7764.  Are  the  ones  you  throw  away  alive?  — 
Some  are  alive  and  some  are  dead. 

7  765.  What  sort  of  fish  are  they  principally  ? — 
Plaice,  dabs,  and  little  soles. 

7766.  Would  you  have  an  objection  to  a  pro- 
hibition put  on  the  sale  of  small  plaice  and  soles  ? 
— They  are  not  any  good. 

7767.  You  do  not  sell  them,  do  you  ? — We  do 
not  sell  them. 

7768.  But  you  kill  them,  do  you  not? — We 
do  not  kill  them ;  some  of  them  are  killed,  but 
we  do  not  kill  them,  they  kill  themselves  in  the 
dragf^ing  on  the  ground  and  among  the  weeds. 

7769.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  that 
would  be  of  use  to  your   particular  fishing  in- 
dustry ? 
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Mr.  Cbouoheb. 


[  Continued. 


Chairman — coDtinued. 

dustry  ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  exactly 
anything. 

7770.  You  heard  Mr.  Montagu's  evidence,  did 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

7771.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  the  big 
steam  liners  going  up  and  down  the  Solent  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  harm  to  the  fishing? — Yes  ; 
those  big  steamboats  do. harm  ;  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  go  up  at  half-speed.  It  would  not  make 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  diflference  to  them  in  their 
passage.  I  have  been  on  the  shore  when  it  has 
been  low  water  and  I  have  seen  the  little  fish  and 
shrimps  knocked  up  high  and  dry.  It  is  worse 
than  a  gale  of  wmd,  because  the  water  runs 
right  in  and  runs  up,  and  drives  all  the  small 
fish  out  on  to  the  sand  on  the  shore  high  and 
dry.  I  do  not  say  it  hurts  at  high  water,  but  at 
low  water  it  does,  because  the  water  is  so  shallow. 
You  see  there  is  the  weight  of  water  which 
breaks  in,  and  it  is  worse  than  a  gale  of  wind. 

7772.  Has  that  injured  your  prawning  and 
shrimping,  do  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has  a 
great  deal. 

7773.  Do  you  also  agree  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Montagu  about  the  firing  of  the  big  guns  injuring 
the  fishing?— Yes. 

7774.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  injures 
the  fish  ? — Because  it  jars  the  water  so,  and 
shakes  them  and  disturbs  them. 

7776.  Do  you  think  it  kills  them? — It  might 
kill  some. 

7776.  You  think  it  frightens  them  away,  do 
you  ? — I  think  it  frightens  them  away. 


Chairman — continued. 

7777.  Where  do  you  sell  your  prawns  T-  •• 
Lymington. 

7778.  Do  you  get  good  prices  there  ? — No,  we 
do  not  get  very  good  prices  for  them ;  we  sell 
them  to  a  fishmonger  thefe,  Mrs.  King. 

7779.  How  is  that;  why  do  you  not  get  a 
better  price  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  give  it,  I  suppose. 

7780.  What  price  do  you  get  for  prawns  in  the 
spring  time  ? — Sometimes  3«.  and  sometimes  4«. 
a  hundred. 

7781.  What  price  do  the  consumers  pay  for 
the  same  number? — We  do  not  hawk  them,  we 
sell  them  all  wholesale. 

7782.  But  do  you  know  what  prices  the  people 
you  sell  them  to  get  for  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

7783.  Do  you  get  very  much  higher  prices  in 
the  winter,  sometimes,  tor  them  ? — We  do  not 
catch  them  in  the  winter,  only  in  the  early 
spring,  and  as  long  as  they  last. 

7784.  Do  vou  do  any  other  fishing  except 
prawning  anil  shrimping  ? — Yes,  we  go  trawling 
for  plaice  and  dabs  or  anything  Uke  that 

7786.  Do  you  get  much  in  your  trawls? — 
Sometimes  we  do,  and  sometimes  we  do  not. 

7786.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state 
to  the  Committee  ? — There  is  only  one  thing  and 
that  is  as  to  the  dredging. 

7787.  But,  as  I  understand,  that  has  been 
stopped  now  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  it  not  ? 
— xes,  it  has  to  be  carried  outside  the  Needles, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  any  harm  to  anyone 
now  inside  the  Wight. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7788.  Do  you  come  from  Falmouth  ? — Yes. 

7789.  Are  you  manager  of  the  Falmouth 
Steam  Fishery  Company  ? — Yes. 

7790.  Is  tliat  a  steam  trawling  company? — 
Y^es 

7791.  Where  do  you  fish  ?— We  fish  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit  in  the  Falmouth  Bay. 

7792.  How  many  trawlers  have  you  got  in 
your  fleet? — There  are  two  steam  trawlers  now. 

7793.  What  is  their  size?— About  90  feet 
long. 

7794.  What  is  the  length  of  your  beam  ?— We 
use  about  a  44  or  46-f  eet  beam. 

7795.  Have  you  had  good  catches? — Some- 
times. 

7796.  Are  they  falling  off,  or  are  they  im- 
proving ? — There  has  been  a  falling  off,  not  very 
material,  but  there  has  been. 

7797.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make?— Yes, 
the  one  complaint  we  have  to  make  is  that  we 
are  not  allowed  to  fish  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
bays  during  the  time  the  fish  forsake  the  outer 
grounds.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  one  portion  of 
the  year  when  the  fish  leave  the  outer  grounds 
and  come  in  shore  within  the  territorial  waters. 

7798.  What  prevents  your  fishing  at  that  time 
of  the  year  in  territorial  waters  ? — A  prohibition 
of  the  county  council. 

7799.  Have  the  Cornish  County  Coimcil  pro- 
hibited trawling  within  the  three  mile  limit? — 
Yes,  but  by  steam  trawlers  only. 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

7800.  Do  vou  consider  that  has  inflicted  a 
considerable  loss  on  you  ? — Yes. 

7801.  Why  ? — Because  for  those  three  months 
we  are  practically  fishing  at  a  loss. 

7802.  What  ground  did  the  Cornish  County 
Council  assign  for  this  prohibition  ?  —  The 
grounds  they  assi^ed  were,  first  of  all,  that  the 
steam  trawlers  injured  the  nets  and  pots  of  the 
crabbers,  and,  secondly,  they  hoped  to  encourage 
the  outer  fishing  ;  they  thought  that  by  stopping 
the  inner  fishing  it  would  improve  the  outer 
fishing. 

7803.  What  have  you  to  say  to  those  two 
reasons? — I  have  to  say  that  they  have  not 
improved  the  outer  fishing. 

7801.  Taking  the  first  reason  first,  what  do 

ijoM  say  with  regard  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
ines  and  the  pots  of  the  other  fishermen? — 
We  have  not  to  any  extent  hurt  them  or  injured 
them. 

7805.  Have  you  ever  been  brought  up  for 
damage  done  to  lines  or  pots?— No. 

7806.  Have  you  ever  had  to  pay  compensation 
for  damage  done  ? — No. 

7807.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  made 
against  you  by  the  fishermen? — No,  very  rarely 
indeed ;  I  think  we  had  one,  but  only  one,  solitary 
case. 

7808.  Are  there  other  fishery  companies 
besides  yours  which  trawl  in  the  same  district  ? 
—Yes. 

Z  z  7809.  How 
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Mr.  Williams. 


[  Continued. 


CAtftrman— continued. 

7809.  How  many  steam  trawlers  are  there 
trawling  off  the  Cornish  coast  ? — Only  two. 

7810.  Only  your  two  ? — No,  they  are  not  ours. 
We,  finding  fishing  not  productive,  have  turned 
our  attention  elsewhere,  so  we  practically  are  not 
a  fishing  company  now.  These  two  trawlers  I 
mentioned  are  owned  by  other  firms. 

7811.  What  have  you  done  with  yours  ? — We 
have  sent  them  towing.  We  have  ceased  ope- 
rations as  trawlers  on  accoimt  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  county  council  partially,  and  partially 
because  the  fishing  was  not  remunerative 
enough.  When  we  started  there  was  prac- 
tically no  trawling  done.  There  was  just  one 
old  sailing  trawler  in  which  the  men  went  out  just 
as  they  pleased,  and  we  were  practically  without 
trawl  fishing.  The  fishing  company,  of  which 
I  have  been  the  manager  since  its  formation 
until  we  gave  up  fishing  just  now,  started  steam 
trawling.  We  put  a  couple  of  steam  trawlers  on 
and  we  were  doing  very  well  there.  The  result 
was  that  other  people  wanted  to  share,  and  instead 
of  two  working  there,  in  a  short  time  we  had  eight 
or  ten  at  work.  The  result  of  that  was  that  what 
was  really  good  fishing  became  practically  very 
indifferent,  and  as  we  were  not  prepared  to  work 
our  steamers  without  getting  sometning  for  them, 
we  quietly  took  them  out  of  the  fishing,  when  the 
opportunity  offered,  and  put  them  into  towing. 
Whilst  a  small  ground  like  that  can  maintain  two 
or  perhaps  three  trawlers,  it  is  evident  it  cannot 
maintain  so  many. 

7812.  Then  it  is  partly  on  account  of  com- 

{)etition  with  these  otner  trawlers  that  you  have 
eft  off  fishing?— Yes. 

7813.  Durmg  which  months  did  you  fish  this 
in-shore  water  ? — Of  course  we  observed  the  limit 
placed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  is  between  the 
25th  of  July  and  the  25th  of  November,  we  were 
not  allowed  to  fish  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  so  we 
then  fished,  these  bays  by  night,  and  probably 
because  of  the  fishing  by  night  the  damage  was 
done  to  the  nets  and  pots  of  the  crabbers.  There 
certainly  would  be  no  reason  for  doing  any 
damage  to  these  crabbers,  or  to  their  pots  or 
nets,  if  the  trawling  was  done  by  day. 

Commander  BethelL 

7814.  Is  it  not  notorious  all  over  the  coast  that 
tiawling  has  done  an  immense  deal  of  damage  to 
the  crab-pots  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  it  has  not 
been  our  experience. 

Chairman. 

7815.  Was  it  in  the  winter  months  you  fished 
these  inner  waters  ? — Yes,  in  the  winter  months. 

7816.  For  what  purposes  do  you  think  these 
fish  came  into  the  shallow  waters ;  did  they  come 
for  breeding  purposes  or  for  feeding  purposes? — 
For  feeding  purposes. 

7817.  Do  you  think  they  were  driven  in  by 
the  rough  weather  in  the  winter? — Perhaps 
partly  so ;  but  I  expect  the  feeding  is  better 
inside  in  the  winter. 

7818.  I  suppose  it  was  principally  soles  and 
plaice  you  caught,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  soles,  plaice, 
brill,  and  turbot  sometimes  ;  not  many  brill  and 
turbot ;  mostly  flat  fish. 

7819*  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  any  modification    which    you    would 


Chairman — continued, 
desire  ? — Yes,  we  should  be  glad  if  the  restric- 
tion could  be  given  up,  at  least  for  three  months, 
so  that  whilst  the  fish  from  the  off-shore  come 
in-shore  we  may  follow  them. 

7820.  Have  you  anything  else  which  you  wish 
to  state  to  the  Committee  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

7821.  You  say  these  fish  come  into  the  in- 
shore waters  for  about  three  months  in  the  year? 
— Yes. 

7822.  What  three  months  would  they  be  ?— 
About  November,  December,  and  January,  prin- 
cipally; probably  a  little  before  November ;  say, 
the  end  of  October. 

7823.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  hardship  that  you 
are  not  allowed  to  pursue  these  fish  into  the  inner 
waters  and  capture  them  ? — We  do. 

7824.  Is  that  opinion  common  to  all  fishermen, 
or  only  to  the  owners,  or  those  interested  in 
steam  trawlers  ? — It  is  certainly  common  to  steam 
trawlers  and  sailing  trawlers,  because  the  sailing 
trawlers  have  the  right  to  come  in. 

7825.  Then,  I  take  it,  they  have  no  grievance 
at  all  if  they  have  the  right  to  come  in,  have 
they? — No,  the  sailing  trawlers  do  not  object; 
it  is  only  the  steam  trawlers  who  object. 

7826.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  it  is  simply 
considered  a  hardship  by  the  steam  trawl  pro- 
prietors or  those  interested  in  them  ?— ^ Yes,  quite 
so. 

7827.  Is  there  any  agreenosent  on  the  part  of 
the  other  fishermen  in  that  complaint,  or  is  there 
a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  all  fishermen  that 
this  restriction  should  be  withdrawn  as  to  steam 
trawlers  ?— No. 

7828.  Is  it  the  other  way  about?— Yes,  to 
some  extent. 

7829.  Would  you  think,  if  the  thing  were  put 
to  a  popular  vote  amongst  the  fishermen,  that 
they  would  agree  to  this  restriction  being  with- 
drawn in  your  favour?— No,  but  I  think  if  it 
were  put  it  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  whole  com- 
munity we  should  get  it  withdrawn. 

7830.  Do  you  mean  to  the  vote  of  people  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  fishing? — Those 
who  have  not  any  pecimiary  interest.  You  see, 
as  consumers,  we  nave  a  very  direct  interest, 
although  not  pecuniarily.  During  those  four  or 
five  months  we  are  practically  without  a  fish 
supply  as  regards  trawl  fish. 

7831.  But  the  trawling  industry  is  not  a  very 
flourishing  one  in  the  West,  is  it  ? — No,  unfor- 
tunately it  is  not ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  steps 
which  would  lead  to  shutting  it  up  and  making  it 
still  less  so. 

7832.  Has  the  matter  never  been  presented  to 
you  in  this  shape  by  the  fishing  opinion,  thai  if 
steam  trawling  gets  headway  the  other  fishing 
will  die  away,  so  that  consequently  it  is  a  choice 
of  the  lesser  of  two  evils:  either  killing  the 
steam  trawling  or  killing  the  local  fishing  indus- 
try ? — That  may  be  so  in  some  neighbourhoods ; 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  altogether  so 
with  us. 

7833.  Is  the  character  of  the  sea  in  that  part 
of  the  country  conducive  to  good  steam  trawling; 
is  not  the  rocky  character  of  the  CTound  rather 
detrimental  to  steam-trawling  ?— The  limit  is 
very  circumscribed  over  which  they  fish  because 
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Mr.  WiixiAMS. 


[Continued* 


Mr*  Kearley — continued. 

of  the  fact  of  the  ground  beinff  80  covered  with 
shells  beyond  the  limit  that  meytrawL  You 
gee  it  is  a  very  expensive  thing.  When  first  we 
started  it  really  was  a  great  expense  to  clean  up 
the  ground  which  was  fished  by  the  sailing 
trawlers,  and  I  take  it,  if  any  company  had 
sufficient  enterprise  to  go  beyond  that  with 
steam  trawlers,  as  soon  as  they  had  cleaned  up 
the  ground  of  all  these  shells  they  would  prob* 
ably  get  good  fishing  grounds.  When  we 
started  we  used  to  get  tons  of  queens,  but  now 
we  do  not  get  any,  because  they  do  not  go  prac- 
tically beyond  what  is  clean  ground,  because 
they  are  satisfied  with  thedav's  work  there. 

7834.  Do  you  catch  much  immature  fish? — 
No,  we  do  not ;  not  in  the  in-shore  fishing. 

7835.  The  catch  is  generally  satisfactory  as 
regards  size,  is  it?— Yes. 

7836.  Is  it  within  vour  knowle^e  that  in  the 
North  Sea,  where  the  trawlers  frequent,  there 
are  large  quantities  of  immature  fish  caught ;  in 
fact,  the  largest  |)ercentage  of  fish  caught  con- 
sists of  immature  fish? — No,  I  receive  the  in- 
formation from  the  Press  only. 

7837.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  had 
some  connection  with  the  North  Sea  ? — ^No. 

T838.  We  have  it  that  there  is  no  complaint 
at  all  as  to  the  existence  of  large  quantities  of 
immature  fish  in  the  West  of  England  waters  ? — 
No,  not  from  trawling. 

Commander  Bethel/. 

7839.  May  I  take  it  from  your  evidence  that 
steam  trawling  is  much  more  harmful  to  fishing 
grounds  than  sailing  trawling  ? — No,  I  should  not 
admit  that  in  our  grounds. 

7840.  But  you  said  just  now,  did  you  not,  that 
the  seven  or  eigbt  steam  trawlers  which  had  been 
fishing  upon  those  grounds  made  the  fishing  so 
poor  Siat  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
yourself  gave  up  ? — I  admit  the  over-fishing. 

7841.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  consider 
steam  trawling  will  do  damage  where  sailing 
trawling  will  be  comparatively  harmless?— I 
think  not.  I  think  if  you  multiplied  the  number 
of  sailing  trawlers  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  steam 
trawlers  have  been  multiplied  they  would  have 
done  the  same  damage. 

7842.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  two  or  three 


Commander  Dethell — continued. 

steam  trawlers  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
damag:e  by  their  work  constuitly  going  on,  than 
a  considerable  number  of  sailing  trawlers  which 
are  perpetually  being  stopped  by  natural  causes, 
would  they  not? — Of  course  they  would  catch  a 
great  deal  more  fish. 

7843.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  county 
council  had  not  passed  this  bve-law  prohibiting 
steam  trawling  within  the  territorial  limits  there 
would  be  much  more  probability  of  the  fishing 
grounds  being  run  out  earlier  than  now  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  the  steam  trawlers,  unless 
they  can  get  a  certain  amount  of  fish,  will  not 
continue  fishing  if  it  is  not  remunerative  enough. 
I  think  probably  they  would  have  gone  beyond 
the  circumscribed  ground  that  they  have  now, 
and  of  course  they  would  have  cleaned  the 
ground  beyond. 

7844.  Did  each  of  your  trawlers  use  two 
trawls  ? — No,  only  one. 

7845.  What  length  of  beam  ?— Forty-four  to 
forty-five  feet. 

7846.  How  long  did  thev  keep  it  down? — 
They  would  have  a  couple  of  hauls  a  day. 

7847.  That  would  be  about  six  hours'  hauls, 
would  it  ? — Yes. .  Sometimes  in  the  winter  time 
they  only  made  one  haid  a  day. 

7848.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  fishermen 
geuerallv  in  your  locality  are  worse  off  than  they 
used  to  be  three  or  four  years  ago  ?—  I  think  not, 
it  is  about  the  same  ;  there  is  no  material  differ- 
ence. They  suffer  very  largely  in  respect  to 
the  roxmd  fish,  I  think.  The  long  liners  seem  to 
take  such  a  vast  number  of  fish  that  pur  ordinary 
fishermen  do  not  get  much  of.  They  use  such  a 
vast  number  of  hooks,  you  see. 

7849*  Where  do  they  work  ? — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Lizard  and  the  Black  Head. 

7850.  What  size  boats  are  they  ? — About  40 
feet  long,  and  they  use  sometimes  as  many  as  a 
thousand  hooks  with  three  or  four  miles  of  line. 

7851.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  fish  will  not 
take  hooks  in  the  breeding  season  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  will. 

Chairman. 

7852.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee? — I  think 
not. 


Mr.  James  Tall,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

7853.  Do  you  come  from  Plymouth  ? — I  come 
from  Newton  Ferrers,  which  is  between  Ply- 
mouth nnd  the  Start. 

7854.  Are  you  a  fisherman  ? — Yes,  principally 
engaged  in  shell-fishing. 

7855.  Which  you  fish  for  with  pots,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  crab-pots. 

7856.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of 
your  crab-pots  being  interfered  with  by  trawlers  ? 
— No,  not  at  all. 

7857.  Are  there  any  trawlers  fishing  on  the 
ground  that  you  fish  on  ? — No,  they  cannot  for 
the  rocks. 

7858.  Is  it  rocky  ground  where  you  fish  ? — 
Yes. 

0.93. 


Chairman — continued. 

7859.  What  have  you  to  tell  the  Committee 
about  the  condition  of  the  crab  fishing  in  your 
district  ? — I  consider  that  the  crabs  are  getting 
scarcer,  and  the  reason  of  their  getting  scarcer  is 
that  as  the  size  of  he-crabs  now  is  limited  to 
four  and  a-quarter  inches,  there  are  five  or  six 
sometimes  sold  for  one  crab.  A  tally  crab  is 
eight  inches,  and  they  will  [)ut  in  four  or  five 
small  ones  to  make  up  one,  a  practice  which  is 
killing  them  off.  I  suggest  there  should  be  a 
rule  that  a  he-crab  should  not  be  caught  under 
six  inches. 

7860.  You  cannot  help  catching  them,  can 
you  ? — You  cannot ;  they  will  go  into  the  pots, 
but  they  should  be  thrown  back  again  if  too 
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CKatrman— continued. 

dmall,  and  I  think  you  will  find,  if  all  these  small 
crabs  are  thrown  back,  it  may  not  be  for  the 
first  year,  but  in  two  years  it  will  make  a  lot  of 
difference  to  us,  because  when  the  small  crab 
casts  his  shell  it  is  about  twice  as  large.  He 
might  do  that  in  two  years,  and  that  will  make  a 
lot  of  difference  to  the  crab-catcher.  Then, 
again,  as  to  lobsters ;  eight  inches  is  the  size  for 
them,  but  thej  have  been  selling  them,  they  tell 
me,  at  six  inches,  which  never  ought  to  be 
allowed.  I  suggest,  in  order  to  stop  that,  that 
the  seller  shoula  be  prosecuted  as  well  as  the 
catcher,  because  while  they  sell  them  in  the 
market  the  catcher  will  send  them  there. 

7861.  Then  would  your  idea  be  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  all  these  small  shell  fish  ? — Yes,  all  small 
he  crabs.  The  she  crab  is  a  smaller  race,  and  I 
think  if  4^  inches  were  to  stand  with  regard  to 
them  as  the  scale  now  is,  it  would  do.  Tne  only 
thing  is  the  white  she  crabs  which  are  caught, 
instead  of  being  thrown  away,  are  broken  up  and 
put  into  the  large  pots  for  bait  That  ought  not 
to  be  done,  for  when  you  kill  a  white  she  crab 
you  kill,  perhaps,  thousands  of  spawn.  As  a 
practical  man  I  Know  that  is  right,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

7862.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  a 
complicated  affair  to  have  one  size  for  the  male 
crab  and  another  size  for  the  female  crab  ? — No, 
not  at  all,  because  an  eight  inch  crab  is  a  tally 
crab,  a  he  crab,  and  there  are  thousands  of  she 
crabs  which  will  never  come  to  that  size  at  all. 

Commander  BethelL 

7863.  Can  you  easily  tell  them  apart? — Yes, 
there  are  thousands  of  she  crabs  whidi  will  never 
come  to  that  size  at  all.  You  may  crab  in  some 
waters  on  the  east  part  or  our  fishing  and  across 
Plymouth  Sound  you  will  never  catch  a  she  crab 
larger  than  about  4^  and  4^  inches,  and  I  do  not 
believe  myself  they  grow  any  larger. 

Chairman^ 

7864.  Is  that  a  view  which  would  be  generally 
accepted  by  the  fishermen  ? — Yes,  I  am  here  to 
represent  their  view  to- day. 

7865.  Are  you  here  only  to  speak  about  the 
question  of  crabs  and  lobsters  ? — Yes,  crabs  and 
lobsters  and  cray  fish. 

7866.  In  all  these  cases  would  you  have  a  size 
limit? — Yes. 

7867.  You  would  have  that  size  limited  as  far 
as  the  male  crabs  are  concerned  to  six  inches, 
would  you  ? — Yes. 

7868.  And  eight  inches  for  the  lobster  ?— Yes, 
that  is  as  the  scale  is  now. 

7869.  Then  would  you  leave  the  scale  alone 
for  the  lobster  ? — Yes. 

7870.  Then  all  you  suggest  is  that  the  scale 
for  the  male  crab  should  be  increased  to  six 
inches,  is  it  ? — Yes ;  instead  of  4 J  inches. 

7871.  Do  you  think  that  will  m^e  a  difference  ? 
— I  am  sure  it  will  make  a  lot  of  difference. 

7872.  But  surely,  after  all,  the  increase  in  the 
numb;;r  of  crabs  depends  more  on  the  female 
crab  than  on  the  he  crab,  does  it  not  ? — Yes ; 
and  then  if  you  stop  the  killing  of  the  white  ones 
you  will  do  that.  There  are  himdreds  of  the 
white  ones  killed  every  year  for  bait. 

7873.  Would  it  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  stop 


CAa/rman— -continued. 

it?— It  would  be  like  other  things,   some  ond 
would  have  to  look  after  it. 

7874.  But  you  would  require  a  policeman  on 
every  boat  almost  to  do  that,  would  you  not  ? — 
No ;  if  there  was  one  un  and  down  the  coast 
from  Plymouth  it  would  ao. 

7875.  But  he  could  not  see  exactly  what  each 
fisherman  was  doing  with  his  own  particida  crab- 
pot,  and  if  a  fisherman  wanted  bait,  surely  the 
white  crabs  which  comes  to  his  hand  would  be 
the  most  convenient  to  use,  and  no^one  would  be 
the  wiser  ? — If  such  an  Act  is  passed,  you  will 
soon  have  one  splitting  on  the  other ;  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  thing. 

7876.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable? 
—Yes. 

7877.  Is  there  anything  el««e  you  have  come 
here  to  tell  the  Committee  ? — No,  nothing,  ex- 
cept  as  to  the  shell  fish  ;  they  are  getting  scarcer, 
and  we  want  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  to  in- 
crease them. 

Mr.  RenshatD. 

7878.  Is  the  limit  you  suggest  a  local  limita  • 
tion  in  your  own  locality  ?  Do  you  mean  it  to  be 
a  general  application  as  to  size  or  not  ? — I  mean 
from  Plymouth  to  Torquay. 

Mr.  Mullock. 

7879.  Have  you  had  anv  experience  besides 
the  experience  you  have  had  at  Newton  Ferrers  ? 
—No. 

7880.  Then  do  you  recommend  these  sizes  of 
crabs  only  for  vour  own  part  ? — For  the  crabbing 
from  Plymouth  to  Tor  Bay. 

7881.  How  would  that  work  when  the  crabs 
got  into  the  London  market  if  you  had  different 
sizes  ?~  You  can  have  the  he  und  the  she  crabs. 
There  is  the  male  and  the  female. 

7882.  Would  you  limit  it  to  these  sizes  for  all 
parts  of  the  coast  ? — I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say 
for  the  district  our  committee  extends  to,  that 
is,  from  Lyme  Regis  to  the  Rain  Head. 

7883.  Do  these  44-inch  she  crabs  breed  at 
that  size? — Yes,  hundreds  of  them,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  know.  When  we  go  in  from  sea 
we  put  them  into  what  we  call  a  store  pot,  we 
put  20  dozen,  perhaps,  together,  till  the  smack 
comes  to  take  them  away  to  Southampton,  and 
when  we  take  them  out  we  find  some  of  them 
have  berries  on  them ;  that  is  how  we  know  they 
will  breed  at  that  size. 

7884.  I  suppose  crabs  caught  in  pots  are  not 
hurt  at  all,  are  they  ?— No. 

7885.  They  are  not  damaged  like  fish  caught 
in  nets  in  any  way,  are  they  ?— No,  because  we 
have  to  take  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  if  we  miss 
one  day,  when  we  come  again  there  are  hardly 
any  left  in,  they  creep  out  themselves. 

7886.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Devon  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee  ? — Yes. 

7887.  What  is  the  feeling  on  that  committee 
about  the  payment  of  expenses  of  members  in 
the  position  you  are  in  yourself? — The  matter 
has  been  brought  forward,  and  they  fancy  that  if 
the  practical  fisherman  who  belongs  to  the  com- 
mittee does  not  get  paid  he  will  not  be  able  to 
attend,  because  we  cannot  afford  the  time. 

7888r  Do  you  think  when  the  committees  are 
appointed  again,  you  will  get  as  many  practical 
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fishermen  upon  them,  as  there  have  been  this 
time  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  shall,  because  we 
cannot  keep  on  attending. 

7889.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  their  having 
to  pay  their  own  expenses  will  keep  them  from 
attending?  —  I  am  sure  it  will.  If  I  go 
there  one  day  I  have  to  get  a  man  to  go  to 
work  in  my  place,  and  I  have  to  pay  that  man 
4«.  Then  it  costs  me  15«.  expenses  in  trains 
going  there  and  back  aeain.  1  shall  have  to  pay 
a  man  for  three  days  I  nave  lost  in  coming  here. 
I  shall  have  to  pay  him  24#. 

7890.  With  regard  to  your  expenses  to  New- 
ton Abbott  from  Newton  Ferrers,  what  does  it 
cost  you  each  journey,  do  you  say  ?— Fifteen 
shillings,  or  else  I  have  sot  to  walk  24  miles,  and 
then  it  would  cost  me  a  little  less.  But  if  I  go 
one  way  it  will  cost  me  all  \5s. 

Chairmaiu 

7891.  Do  you  have  to  drive  some  distance  ?— 
Yes ;  but  I  have  always  walked  that  bit,  because 
I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  driving. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

7892.  Is  that  the  expense  besides  the  4f.  for 
your  day's  work  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Aia//ocA— -continued. 

7893.  Are  any  of  the  committee  paid  their 
expenses  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

7894.  Are  not  the  representatives  from  the 
boroughs  on  the  committee  paid  out  of  the 
borough  fund  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
paid,  and  I  hear  no  one  wants  payment  except 
only  the  practical  men. 

7895.  Do  the  salmon  conservators  attend  your 
committee  ? — Yes. 

7896.  Is  it  a  grievance  on  the  committee  at 
all  that  the  salmon  conservators  out-voted  in  any 
way  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  heard  it. 

7897.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  at  Newton 
Ferrers  about  the  trawlers  inteixering  with  you? 
— No ;  not  at  all. 

7898.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  in  Start 
Bay?— Yes. 

7899.  But  by  the  recent  bye-laws  of  the  recent 
fishery  committee,  that  is  all  settled,  is  it  not  ? 
— res;  they  keep  outside. 

7900.  And  we  may  assume,  may  we  not,  that 
there  will  be  no  further  complaints  from  the 
crabbers  about  the  trawlers  ? — Quite  so. 

7901.  In  that  way,  do  you  think  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee  has  done  some  good  ? — Yes ; 
I  believe  so. 


Mr.  James  Holbry,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Kearley. 

7902.  Abe  you  a  practical  fisherman,  residing 
at  Plymouth? — Yes. 

7903.  Have  you  been  fishing  practically  all 
your  Kfe  ? — Yes,  from  13  years  of  age. 

7904.  Are  you  a  master  man  now  t — Yes. 

7905.  Owning  your  own  boat  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
worked  up  from  the  lowest  grade. 

7906.  Will  you  give  us  your  experience  as  to 
the  falling  off  or  otherwise  of  the  fishing  in  your 
own  locality  ? — My  experience  of  our  locality  is 
is  this,  that  there  is  no  falling-off  of  fish  in  our 
grounds  except  as  to  the  hake.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  falling-off  in  the  hake  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  but  the  lemon  soles  and 
plaice  have  increased,  particularly  this  summer ; 
we  take  it  as  practical  men,  owing  to  the  very 
fine  summer  we  have  had.  Owing  to  the  calms 
we  have  had,  the  nets  have  not  been  shot  so  fre- 
quently, and  the  fish  have  had  time  to  replenish 
tnemselves. 

7907.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is 
a  falling-off  in  the  visits  of  the  hake  ?— Yes. 

7908.  The  hake  is  a  migratory  fish,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

7909.  Were  those  visits  fairly  regular  within 
your  experience? — Yes,  until  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 

7910.  At  what  period  of  the  year  would  they 
arrive  ? — They  would  arrive  on  our  coast  from 
October  up  to  January  and  February  and  remain 
there. 

7911.  With  annual  regularity,  do  you  mean? 
— Yes,  within  a  month. 

7912.  Year  after  year?  —Year  after  year. 

7913.  Did  the  fishermen  really  anticipate 
their  arrival  ?— Yes,  that  was  our  haivest. 

7914.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
0.93. 


Mr.  Kearley—con^nnei. 

visits  of  these  fish  have  become  infrequent  ? — 
Very  infrequent. 

7915.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?— I 
attribute  that  to  steam  trawling. 

75110.  In  what  way  ?— The  last  three  or  four 
years  the  steamboats  have  taken  to  going  away 
on  the  Spanish  coast  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
they  have  brought  quantities  of  hake  from  there ; 
considerable  lots  of  hake  thev  have  brought  into 
the  Plymouth  market  from  that  coast  They  go 
there  m  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
The  hake  at  that  time  leave  that  coast,  and  then 
we  find  them  bringing  hake  from  the  St.  George's 
Channel.  Before,  we  used  to  think  from  that 
place  they  used  to  strike  our  shores,  but  they  do 
not  now,  since  the  trawlers  have  taken  to  fish 
those  waters. 

7917.  Then  is  it  your  contention  that  the 
steam  trawlers  pursue  these  fish  from  locality  to 
locality? — Yes,  according  as  the  fish,  migrate 
from  one  place  to  the  other. 

7918.  Is  it  to  that  you  attribute  the  falling  off 
in  the  frequency  of  the  visits  of  these  fish  ? — 
Yes ;  1  do  not  think  the  falling  off  would  be  so 
much  if  the  large  hake  that  are  landed  was  all 
that  is  taken.  I  nave  seen  quantities  which  are 
taken  which  are  not  fit  to  be  landed,  babv  hakes 
we  call  them,  and  then  thrown  overboard  again. 
It  is  all  dead.  It  is  a  known  thing  the  youngest 
fish  dies  first. 

7919.  Have  you  any  steam  trawlers  in  Ply- 
mouth ?—  No,  not  steam  trawlers. 

7920.  The  trawlers  you  are  referring  to  are 
North  Sea  trawlers,  I  understand  ? — i  es,  and 
they  come  also  the  other  side  from  Bristol  and 
other  places,  where  they  have  steam  trawlers 
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which  work  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Hull 
and  Grimsby  traiwlers. 

7921.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no 
falling  off  in  the  quantities  caught?— No,  not  in 
our  own  grounds. 

7922.  is  the  size  well  maintained  ? — It  is  about 
the  same,  so  far  as  I  can  remember. 

'  7923.  Is  there  any  general  concurrence  among 
the  fishermen  that  the  quantity  of  what  we  term 
immature  fish  is  increasing  ? — No,  there  is  no 
complaint  with  us  in  that  respect.  The  fish 
runs  about  the  same  as  it  did. 

7924^  Is  there  any  way  to  account  for  that 
being  so,  because  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  Do 
you  attribute  it  to  any  peculiar  local  conditions, 
or  what  do  you  attribute  it  to  ? — The  fact  of  our 
grounds  being  so  prolific  I  attribute  to  their  not 
being  over-fished.  Our  boats  have  stood  at 
pretty  well  the  same  number  almost  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  namely,  between  60  and  70,  and 
this  time  of  year  our  ground  gets  considerable 
spells. 

7925.  Yours  are  sailing  trawlers,  and  conse- 
quently the  weather  makes  a  difference  to  your 
fishing,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  the  weather  makes 
practically  a  close  season.  Now,  this  summer  we 
nave  had  sometimes  calms  of  a  week  and  not  a 
net  has  been  8hi)t,  and  when  we  have  gone  out 
we  have  found  good  fish,  lemon  soles  in  par- 
ticular. 

7926.  You  probably  heard  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Williams,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7927.  He  seems  to  suffer  from  the  grievance 
that  the  trawlers  are  not  allowed  to  fish  the 
territorial  waters;  would  you  object  to  their 
doing  that  ? — 1,  as  a  practical  fisherman,  quite 

.  agrep  with  what  the  Cornwall  Committee  has 
done  in  reference  to  those  territorial  waters. 
What  I  have  seen  I  know  to  be  correct.  I  have 
seen  the  Falmouth  trawlers  go  with  their  sterns 
nearly  into  the  shallow  bays,  shoot  their  trawls, 
and  tow  them  out  into  the  deep  water. 

7928.  Was  that  law  the  outcome  of  complaints 
,of  fishermen  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  ?-^That  is 

60.  Falmouth  is  a  bay  that  covers  9  or  10 
miles  of  ground,  we  will  say,  nearly  from  the 
Dodman  to  down  off  the  Manacle  Point,  and  I 
have  seen  those  boats  laying  out  for  towing 
vessels,  and  also  trawling  between  time?.  They 
are  continually  going  up  and  down  off  Falmoutn 
Bay,  and  not  only  tnere,  but  I  have  seen  them 
In  Mevagissey  Bay,  and  there  was  a  complaint 
from  the  Mevagissey  fishermen  and  crabnien 
about  them. 

7929.  Do  you  think  trawling,  as  an  industry, 
is  increasing  in  the  west? — No,  it  has  stood 
pretty  well  the  same  as  long  as  I  can  mind,  in 
our  place. 

7930.  Is  there  any  other  evidence  which  you 
would  like  to  offer  to  the  Committee? — Yes;  I 
should  like  to  tell  the  Committee  my  experience 
of  the  Irish  Coast.  I  have  been  over  there  fish- 
ing a  good  deal.     Some  nine  years  ago,  mine 

-and  13  other  vessels  fitted  out  for  fishing  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  the  fish  was  in  abundance 
there.  We  were  fishing  off  the  mouth  of 
Waterford  River,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
fish  on  that  coast.  We  had  four  vess€ls  acting 
a.8    carriers    with     ice,    to    bring    the    fish    to 


Mr.  KearUy — continued. 

Plymouth    market.      We    never    landed    it  in 
Ireland. 

7931.  Were  they  steam  carriers? — No;  they 
were  our  own  vessels.  There  were  plenty  of 
vessels  hailing  out  of  Waterford  also,  fishing 
there,  and  making  a  good  living.  We  carried 
that  on  for  three  years,  and  made  very  good 
summers.  By-and-bye,  down  came  a  regular 
fleet  of  steam  trawlers,  and  they  worked  that 
place  from  off  the  Hook  Point,  close  up  to  in- 
side the  Saltees  lightship  as  close  as  they  could 
go,  and  to-day  there  are  not  three  trawlert 
working,  and  getting  a  living  off  that  coast. 
There  are  six  hailing  from  Dunmore,  out  of  the 
20  that  were  there ;  three  of  them  are  working 
at  Milford,  and  the  other  three  out  of  Dunmore, 
but  none  of  them  pay.  The  ground  has  got 
barren.  They  all  attribute  that,  to  Fteam 
trawling,  not  on  accoimt  of  what  the  steam 
trawlers  caught,  but  on  account  of  what  they 
killed  with  their  heavy  gear  and  their  heavy 
ground  ropes.  I  know  that  there  is  a  proper  food 
for  the  fish  that  go  there,  and  particularly  for  the 
sole,  for  I  have  found  the  worms  in  their  bellies. 
I  take  it  that  those  heavy  ground  rope^  have 
killed  the  food,  and  the  fish  do  not  go  there  at  all 
now. 

7932.  Was  that  ground  outside  or  within  your 
area  ? — It  is  outside  our  area,  but  my  contention 
is  that  steam  tratvling  is  very  injurious,  and  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  depletion.  The  other 
channel  is  getting  like  the  North  Sea ;  I  have 
fished  the  other  channel,  but  since  the  steam 
trawlers  have  been  there  we  cannot  get  the  fish 
like  we  used  to. 

7933.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  extension  of 
the  areas? — I  quite  fall  in  with  the  limits  that 
the  Devon  Committee  have  fixed. 

7934.  Do  you  think  they  are  satisfactory? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  are  satisfactory  to  all  our 
people.  Nature  itself  has  formed  a  limit  for  us  ; 
we  cannot  trawl  within  a  mile  and  a-half  of  the 
shore  on  account  of  a  ridge  of  rocks,  unless  we 
ffo  inside  of  those  rocks ;  but  the  limit  they  have 
defined  will  protect  that.  I  believe  myseli,  as  a 
practical  man,  that  a  certain  class  offish  breed  in 
these  little  bays.  I  have  seen  lots  of  little 
turbot,  brill,  and  sole,  taken  from  those  sandy 
bays. 

7935.  Referring  to  the  Devon  Fishery  Com- 
mittee, I  ask  you  if  you  are  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  fishing  areas.  I  mean  are  you  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  distance  within  which  the 
trawlers  could  not  fish  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  extend  it  any  further  than  it  is.  Do 
you  mean  to  extend  it  to  the  territorial  water 
limit  ? 

7936.  The  trawlers  are  not  allowed  to  fish  now 
within  the  territorial  limits,  are  they?— ^ Yes, 
they  are.  But  I  am  quite  in  favour  of  the  limits 
defined  by  the  Devon  Committee. 

7937.  I  am  ^^peaking  of  steam  trawlers? — ^As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  prohibit  steam 
trawlers  from  fishing  within  20  miles  of  the  shore, 
for  I  believe  in  time  the  steam  trawlers  will 
cause  one  of  the  chief  food  supplies  of  England  to 
become  extinct. 

7938.  Can  you  speak  as  to  what  the  limit  is  for 
Devon? — No.     I  know  the  limits  defined  for  us 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

from  headland  to  headland,  and  that  I  asp*ee 
with,  because  I  think  in  the  bays  within  those 
headlands  there  are  many  breeding  places  where 
certain  fish  go  to  breed.  I  have  been  in  those 
bays  before,  and  have  taken  fish  from  them. 

7939.  Are  trawlers  allowed  to  fish  wilhin  these 
headlands  now  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

7940.  And  consequently  does  that  provide  in 
your  opinion  a  good  breeding  ground  ? — Yes ; 
some  of  those  bays  I  think  are  proper  breeding 
grounds  for  a  certain  number  of  fish. 

7941.  As  regards  the  formation  of  these  local 
district  fishery  boards,  have  you  any  opinion  to 
oflfer  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  fall  in  with  the  way  they 
are  constituted  for  this  reason.  We,  as  trawling 
people  at  Plymouth,  have  no  representation  at 
all  in  a  sense.  At  the  beginnmg  there  were 
twelve  names  nominated,  some  fishermen  and 
some  tradesmen,  about  the  neighbourhood,  and 
these  names  had  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
them  to  select  the  members  from.  For  the 
Plymouth  fishing  industry,  that  is,  the  trawling 
industry,  a  shipbuilder  was  selected.  AU  credit 
is  due  to  him  as  a  gentleman,  but  he  is  not  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  represent  us,  because  he 
does  not  know  a  trawl  from  a  boat,  I  was  going 
to  say,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  he 
should  represent  our  interests  on  the  committee 
We  only  nave  that  one  representative  to  repre- 
sent the  fishing  interest  at  Plymouth  on  that 
conunittee.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the 
trawling  industry. 

7942.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  this 
man  was  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
He  was  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  We 
have  a  branch  of  the  National  Sea  Fishery  Pro- 
tection Association,  and  from  that  there  were 
twelve  names  nominated  and  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  this  gentleman  was  selected  to 
represent  the  trawling  interests,  but  being  a  ship- 
builder, I,  as  a  fisherman,  do  not  think  he  is 
a  fit  person  to  represent  us  in  things  he  does  not 
know  anything  about. 

7943.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  could  you 
find  a  man  among  the  trawlers  who  would  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  people  ?  —  We 
could  find  men  who  would  be  competent  to  act, 
but  the  matter  of  pay  steps  in.  £ach  day  a  man 
stops  ashore  it  means  a  week's  loss  of  him.  For 
instance,  if  the  conmiittee  sat  on  a  Monday  he 
would  have  to  lose  the  Monday,  and  the  week  as 
well.  We  cannot  ship  a  man  for  a  day ;  we  ship 
for  a  week.     We  work  on  that  system. 

7944.  As  I  understand,  the  expenses  of  members 
are  not  paid  by  the  county  ? — 1  understand  they 
are  not  paid  to  the  members  of  this  committee. 

7945.  Are  you  urging  now  that  there  should 
be  some  reraimeration  ? — Yes. 

7945*.  At  all  events,  that  expenses  should  be 
paid  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  then  we  should  get  a 
practical  man  on  that  committee. 

7946.  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  be  able 
to  return,  provided  you  had  the  opportunity,  a 
man  to  represent  you  on  this  committee  in  whom 
you  would  have  perfect  confidence  ? — Yes. 

7947.  But  that  until  some  remuneration  is 
given,  or  some  guarantee  for  expenses  is  given, 
you  would  not  attempt  to  send  a  man  ? — No,  we 
could  not  afford  to  do  it. 

0.93. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

7948.  Have  you  any  local  funds  of  your  own  ? 
— No,  we  have  no  local  funds  for  that  purpose. 

7949.  I  would  remind  you  that  tnese  men 
would  go  to  this  committee  to  protect  your  in- 
terests?— Yes,  but  then  they  uo  go  now,  and 
murmer  on  the  same  question,  as  they  have  told 
me.  They  grumble  equally  as  much  as  the 
fishermen,  although  they  may  be  shipbuilders. 

7950.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  restriction  as 
regards  the  size  of  fish? — It  would  depend  on 
the  limit. 

7951.  Do  you  know  what  the  limits  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection 
Association  are? — Yes.  I  do  not  fall  in  vrith 
them ;  I  think  some  of  them  are  too  high.  With 
all  the  limits  they  may  put  on  they  will  never 

Srotect  the  fish  life  from  a  trawl,  for  this  reason : 
ly  practical  knowledge  tells  me  that  the  youngest 
fish  dies  first  in  the  net.  I  think  some  of  the 
young  fish  of  that  suggested  size  are  dead  after 
it  has  been  in  the  trawl  half-an-hour ;  it  has  not 
the  strength ;  it  is  young  and  weak.  The  big 
fish  are  strong,  and  live  when  let  out  of  the  trawl, 
but  the  younger  fish  are  nearly  always  dead 
unless  the  net  nas  been  overboard  a  very  short 
time ;  then  you  might  get  most  of  it  living. 

7952.  But  the  ordinary  custom  is  to  keep  the 
trawl  down  for  the  length  of  the  tide,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  and  more  than  that ;  sometimes  10  and  11 
hours  off  our  place. 

7953.  As  long  as  that? — Yes,  that  is  where 
the  steam  trawler  has  the  advantage  of  us  again. 
For  instance,  a  steam  trawler  can  make  almost 
three  hauls  in  a  day,  while  we  can  only  make  one. 
After  we  have  towed  all  the  lee-tide  we  have  to 
work  all  the  next  tide  to  get  into  berth  again, 
while  they  can  trawl  up  or  down,  particularly  in 
our  channel. 

7954.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  even  supposing 
the  landing  of  immature  fish  were  prohibited  that 
the  catching  must  necessarily  go  on,  and  that  the 
only  result  will  be  that  the  immature  fish  caught 
would  be  returned  again  to  the  sea  dead  ? — That 
is  so ;  that  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
fishermen  is  this  :  when  it  is  thrown  overboard 
dead  it  is  no  use  for  food  for  the  other  fish  ;  it 
may  be  for  the  crabs  and  lobsters,  but  I  believe 
fish  are  very  particular  over  their  food,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  will  feed  on  anything  that  lies  still 
on  the  bottom,  and  when  it  gets  decayed  and 
polluted  it  is  better  out  of  the  way. 

7955.  Are  there  any  other  matters  that  you 
would  like  to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  particular. 

Major  Jones. 

7956.  You  have  said  that  in  your  opinion  the 
disappearance  of  the  hake  from  your  district  is 
consequent  upon  its  being  caught  in  migration  ? 
— Yes. 

7957.  Are  these  hakes  brought  to  Plymouth 
afterwards? — Some  of  them,  and  some  to  Mil- 
ford  and  other  markets. 

7958.  You  told  us  that  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  immature  fish  brought  with  the  large  fish 
to  Plymouth,  did  you  not? — No,  I  did  not.  I 
told  you  there  were  large  quantities  of  immature 
fish  of  that  kind ;  smafi  hake,  small  cod,  small 
ling,  which  migrate,  and   they   are  all    thrown 

z  z  4  overboard. 
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Major  Jones — continiied. 

overboard,  for  it  would  not  pay  to  put  them  in 
ice. 

7959.  Is  this  immature  hake  caught  by  your 
own  fleet  round  Plymouth  ? — We  cannot  get  to 
catch  them.  No  sailing  vessel  can  go  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  bring  flsh  fresh  to  Plymouth. 
They  go  right  over  to  the  Spanish  coast.  I  take 
it  that  hake  is  a  native  of  the  Spanish  coast,  my- 
seU,  as  a  practical  man,  and  that  it  migrates 
according  to  the  seasons  for  food. 

7960.  What  remedy  have  you  to  propose  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  immature  hake  that  are 
caught  by  these  steam  trawlers? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  remedy.  1  know  they  are  all  dead 
when  they  come  out  of  the  trawl,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  remedy  to  restore  life  in  any  shape 
or  form. 

7961.  In  short,  do  I  take  it  that  you  condemn 
the*  steam  trawler  in  every  respect  ? — I  do. 

7962.  As  detrimental  to  the  fishing  interests 
of  the  country  ? — I  do,  not  only  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, but  all  round  the  British  Isles.     If 

.  the  fishing  has  fallen  ofl*  to  the  extent  we  read 
about,  I  say  it  is  owing  to  steam  trawling,  be- 
cause, before  steam  trawling  came  into  existence 
the  fish  supply  was  the  same  year  after  year.     I 
never  heard  anything   about  the  falling-off  of 
fish  until  the  steam  trawling  was  introduced,  and 
then  they  got  formed  into  such  large  companies, 
they  paid  a  good  dividend,  and  fished  to  such  an 
;hat  they  really  swept  the  seas, 
s  a.  practical  man,  that  steam 
L  itself  out ;  I  do  not  think  it 
iirse  of  a  few  years ;  some  does 

of  number  and  tonnage  and 
fishing  fleet  compare  with  20 
Plymouth  20  years  ago  we  had 
we  have  eot  to-day,  but  I  can 
irere  smaller. 

on  say  that  the  average  size  of 
i  better  than  it  was? — I  do  not 
ze  bein^  better,  but  the  quantity 
larly  the  lemon  sole,  and  the 
grounds  have  increased, 
say  that  in  the  matter  of  size 
fone  down,  or  stands  about  the 
:  is  about  the  same.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  difierence  in  the  size. 

7966.  Do  you  agree  with  other  witnesses  that 
this  is  consequent  upon  the  close  time  which  is 
afforded  where  sailing  boats  are  used,  by  storms 
and  inclement  weather ; — Yes,  I  do.  Nature,  T 
take  it,  provides  a  close  time  for  us. 

7967.  Have  you  had  some  experience  with  the 
steam  trawler? — Never  in  my  life.  I  have 
been  o'n  board  one,  but  I  have  never  been  fishing 
in  them. 

Chairman, 

7968.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  a  limit 
of  size  for  flat  fish  being  imposed  by  law  ? — Yes, 
at  a  certain  size  I  would  be  in  favour  of  it ;  if 
there  was  any  method  which  could  be  adopted  to 
save  fish  life,  I  would  be  in  favour  of  throwing 
small  fish  overboard. 


Chairman — continued. 

7969.  What  size  would  you  agree  to?— A 
sevon-4nch  plaice  and  the  same  for  a  merry  sole 
I  do  not  thmk  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

7970.  What  size  would  you  say  for  soles  ^ — 
Seven  and  a-half  to  eight  inches  would  not  be 
out  of  the  way. 

7971.  Would  you  object  to  an  all-round  eight* 
inch  size  for  flat  fish? — Individually  I  would  not 
myself,  if  it  was  possible  to  save  it  alive.  I  never 
saw  the  time  yet  when  we  would  wish  to  save 
this,  because  it  is  no  good  to  us  on  the  market. 
All  this  small  stuff  is  no  good ;  it  only  curtails 
the  price  of  better  fish. 

7972.  Do  you  catch  large  quantities  of  this 
fish  at  different  times  on  different  grounds  ? — 
Not  in  our  own  ground.  I  have  fished  a  good 
deal  in  Whitesand  Bay  in  my  time,  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  small  fish  taken  theire. 

7973.  The  advocates  of  a  size  limit  say  that 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  prevent  boats  fishing 
on  the  grounds  where  these  small  fish  are? — 
Yes,  I  understand  that. 

7974.  Do  you  that  would  be  the  case  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No ;  I  shoidd  say  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  fish  we  take  in  our  own 
grounds  are  well  matured  fish,  particularly  in  the 
summer  months. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

7975.  They  are  above  these  proposed  limits  of 
size,  are  they  ? — Yes ;  but  we  cannot  catch  a 
small  plaice  or  a  small  dab,  a  merry  fish  we  find 
more  m  deeper  water. 

Chairman. 

7976.  Would  you  altogether  object  to  the  size 

limit  suggested  by  the  International  Sea  Fisheries 

Conference  of  10  inches  for  soles  and  12  inches 

for  plaice? — Yes.     I  thought,  being  a  practical 

.man,  it  was  rather  an  absurd  scale.     Take  the 

turbot,  for  instance,  which  attains  a  very  large 
size ;  we  get  them  very  nearly  as  large  as  this 
table  ;  and  they  fix  a  size  of  12  inches  for  that^ 
but  the  lemon  sole  they  want  to  fix  at  13  inches. 
It  never  gets  more  than  15  or  16  inches  in 
length,  and  I  think  it  rather  absurd  that  a  fish 
which  is  so  large  should  have  a  less  scale  put 
upon  it  than  the  merry  sole,  which,  when  folly 
developed  and  grown,  never  reaches  more  than 
18  inches  down  our  way. 

7977.  You  told  us  that  your  boats  were  as 
large  20  years  ago  as  they  are  now,  but  you  did 
not  tell  us  if  the  number  had  increased? — No  ; 
as  far  as  my  experience  teaches  me,  the  number 
stands  pretty  well  the  same.  If  one  dies  out 
with  old  age  some  one  builds  another  and  brings 
it  into  the  market. 

7978.  Do  the  catches  remain  pretty  stationary 
too? — Yes ;  but  our  vessels  now  are  more  expen- 
sive than  they  used  to  be ;  there  is  more  expense 
in  working  them. 

7979.  Are  they  bigger? — No,  they  are  not 
larger,  but  steam  capstans  for  hauling  the  nets 
and  so  on  have  been  introduced. 

7980.  Is  there  any  other  information  which 
you  wish  to  give  the  Committee  ? — No. 
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Mr.  KearUy. 

7981.  Abb  jou  a  practical  fisherman  and 
smack  owner  residing  at  Plymouth  ? — Yes. 

7982.  How  manj  years  have  you  been  fishing  ? 
— Thirty-fiye  years. 

7983.  Since  when  have  you  been  a  ndaster  ? — 
I  have  been  25  years  master  continuously. 

7984.  And  fishing,  I  suppose,  from  the  port  of 
Plymouth  the  whole  time  ? — Yes ;  the  whole 
time. 

7985.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  steam 
trawlers  in  your  waters  ?  —  X^o ;  not  in  our 
waters. 

7986.  Your  waters  are  not  frequented  by  steam 
trawlers,  I  understand? — No. 

7987.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that? — The 
reason  is  this ;  on  our  grounds  mostly  our  fish 
consists  of  oflPal,  that  is,  common  fish,  and  that 
will  not  pay  steam  trawling. 

7988.  Is  that  the  reason  ? — That  is  mostly  the 
reason. 

7989.  Then  you  do  not  attribute  it,  do  you,  to 
the  rocky  character  of  the  bottom  and  so  on  ? — 
No;  you  must  understand  where  these  steam 
trawlers  go,  they  go  for  head-fish  and  head-fish 
alone.     Of  course,  they  catch  anything,  but  their 

freat  idea  is  to  eaten  great  quantities  of  best 
sh,  such  as  soles,  turbot,  brill,  and  all  that  kind 
of  fish,  and  that  is  very  scarce  on  our  ground. 
Our  ground  consists  mostly  of  fiat  fish  and  hake 
of  which  we  used  to  catch  great  quantities. 

7990.  We  have  heard  the  hake  is  diminishing? 
— Yes  ;  there  is  none  there  to  catch,  now. 

7991.  It  ceases  to  frequent  the  Cornish  and 
Devon  coasts,  does  it  ? — xes. 

7992.  The  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Holbry 
you  have  heard,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7993.  Do  you  agree  with  it? — I  quite  agree 
with  it. 

7994.  Namely,  that  the  steam  trawlers  follow 
these  fish  about  and  consequently  there  are  very 
few  of  them  left  ? — Yes.  Our  contention  is,  as 
practical  men,  that  the  hake  are  like  the  birds  of 
the  air ;  they  migrate  from  place  to  place.  Years 
ago,  in  the  month  of  November,  we  used  to 
expect  the  hake  within  a  week.  We  used  to  say 
to  each  other,  ^^  The  hake  will  be  here  next 
week,"  the  first  week  in  November,  and  they 
used  to  coine  within  a  few  days.  We  used  to 
see  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  cormorant  would 
follow  the  pilchards.  The  pilchards  would  come 
first,  the  cormorant  would  come  next,  the  blow- 
fish,  a  species  of  whale,  would  come  next,  and 
then  large  bodies  of  hake  would  make  their 
appearance  on  the  coast.  That  we  do  not  see 
anything  of  now ;  we  see  scarcely  any  pilchards, 
and  no  hake,  and  we  attribute  that  to  the  fishes 
being  caught  before  they  get  a  chance  to  migrate 
to  our  groimds. 

7995.  Since  when  has  that  falling  off  hap- 
pened ? — Within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

7996.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  steam  trawlers  have  been  frequenting  these 
localities  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  St.  George*s 
Channel  during  that  period? — Yes;  they  are 
always  there. 

0.93. 
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7997.  Were  they  there  prior  to  that  period  ? 
— No. 

7998.  Then  it  is  a  coincidence,  is  it,  that 
steam  trawlers  have  been  frequenting  these 
localities  from  whence  these  fish  come? — Yes, 
we  do  not  object  to  what  they  catch  altogether, 
but  there  are  great  quantities  of  what  we  call 
baby  hake  and  boy  hake,  intermixed  with  large 
hake.  It  is  only  the  big  hake  which  is  saved, 
you  understand,  the  rest  is  thrown  into  the  sea. 

7999.  That  is  what  we  term  immature  fish,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  immature  fish. 

8000.  Does  that  tend  to  destroy  the  fish,  do 
you  think  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  does. 

8001.  Are  these  steam  trawlers  able  to  fish, 
over  and  over  again,  particular  spots  ? — Yes. 

8002.  Have  you  ever  observea  how  you  mark 
these  localities  ?  —  They  always  mark  their 
localities.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  do.  They 
carry  what  we  call  a  dan,  that  is,  a  large  cork 
buojr  with  a  flag  on  it,  and  when  they  fall  in  with 
bodies  of  fish  they  drop  this  cork  buoy  into  the 
sea  with  an  anchor,  and  they  continually  sweep 
round  and  round  it  until  they  diminish  it 
altogether.  If  one  steam  trawler  should  happen 
to  fall  in  with  a  body  of  fish  and  another  comes 
along  he  sees  that  the  other  one  has  a  buoy  there, 
and  there  they  flock  ;  they  diminish  the  fish  in 
no  time. 

8003.  Of  course  with  sailing  trawlers  that 
would  be  impossible,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8004.  You  could  not  concentrate  your  fleet  on 
any  particular  spot,  could  you  ? — No,  because  we 
have  to  tow  with  the  tide,  and  we  could  only 
make  one  haul  a  day,  but  the  steam  boats  are 
continually  dragging.  In  fact  they  have  two 
sets  of  ^ear,  one  on  each  side.  As  soon  as  the 
bag  is  aboard  on  the  one  side  what  we  call  the 
cod  end  on  the  other  is  over  the  side. 

8005.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  restriction  as 
regards  size  being  set  upon  fish  ? — I  should  fall 
in  with  Mr.  Holbry's  views  as  to  that 

8006.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  an  all 
round  8-inch  size  ? — You  must  say  what  fish 
it  is. 

8007.  Take  plaice  and  sole  ? — Plaice  and  sole 
are  not  the  only  flat  fish  caught ;  we  catch  a 
great  quantity  of  dabs  which  never  come  to 
8  inches. 

8008.  What  limitation  would  you  put  on  dabs  f 
— I  should  think  5  inches  would  be  quite  suf-- 
ficient ;  they  never  grow  to  8  inches. 

8009.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  size 
limit  ? — I  should  think  so,  we  catch  great  quan- 
tities of  dabs  at  the  present  time  on  the  Plymouth 
pounds.  These  dabs  never  grow  to  8  inches,  so 
it  would  be  impossible  to  put  an  8-inch  limit  on 
them,  we  should  never  sell  one. 

8010.  With  regard  to  the  mesh  of  the  trawl, 
do  you  think,  if  the  size  of  the  mesh  were  in- 
creased, it  would  afford  a  probability  of  some 
fish  escaping  which,  with  the  mesh  at  present  in 
use,  do  not  escape  ?  —You  would  have  to  make  a 
very  large  mesh  for  any  to  escape. 

8011.  Because  the  mesh,  I  presume,  becomes 
3  A  taut 
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taut,  does  it  ? — As  tne  vessel  is  forging  through 
the  water  at  a  great  rate  (we  tow  our  trawls 
perhaps  at  three  miles  an  hour)  of  course  all  the 
meshes  of  the  net  are  closed ;  consequently  all 
fish  that  goes  down  into  the  cod  end  is  dead  or 
drowned. 

8012.  Supposing  this  limitation  of  size  were 
introduced,  would  it  simply  cause  the  fisherman  to 
throw  the  dead  fish  overboard  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

8013.  It  would  not  prevent  the  fish  being 
caught,  would  it  ? — Not  at  all  ;  you  could  not 
prevent  it  in  any  way. 

8014.  Have  you  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  say  to  the  Committee  on  the  general  question 
as  affecting  your  particular  locality  ? — I  have 
heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Holbry  about  the 
constitution  of  the  Devon  committees,  and  it 
has  been  asked  whether  we  could  get  practical 
men  to  stand.  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
stand  myself,  but  I  could  not  fall  in  with  paying 
my  own  expenses  if  I  went,  while  a  County 
Council  man  would  have  his  pay.  Of  course 
they  get  their  expenses  paid  from  the  borough 
funds,  and  our  contention  is  that  the  fishery 
members  ought  to  be  paid  as  well. 

8015.  The  County  Council  men  are  paid  their 
expenses  out  of  pocket,  are  they  not  ?— Yes,  out 
of  the  borough  fund. 

8016.  Then,  do  you  consider,  on  this  question 
of  expense,  that  it  practically  puts  a  restriction 
on  the  fishing  industry  ? — ^I'hat  is  so. 

8017.  I  suppose  you  would  merely  ask  for 
your  expenses  out  of  pocket,  would  you  not  ? — 
Ves. 

8018.  You  do  not  wish  to  receive  any  remu- 
neration, do  you  ? — No.  But  we  should  have  to 
lose  a  week's  work.  If  I  was  on  the  Devon  Sea 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  was  summoned  to 
attend  at  Newton  Abbott  next  week,  I  should 
have  to  ship  a  master  in  my  place  for  a  week, 
because  a  man  will  never  go  for  a  day.  That  is 
the  method  we  work  on. 

8019.  You  would  scarcely  suggest  that  the 
wage  you  have  to  pay  that  man  for  doing  your 
work  should  be  refunded  to  you,  would  you  ? — 
We  think  some  of  it  should,  and  our  railway  ex- 
penses ;  that  is  all  we  ask  for. 

8020.  Ton  would  be  satisfied  with  your  out- 
of-pocket  expenses,  your  railway  expenses,  would 
you? — Tes,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  practical  fishermen  to  stand  if  that  was 
so. 

8021.  Do  you  object  to  the  constitution  of 
this  board,  because  it  does  not  contain  repre- 
sentative men?— Yes,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Mallock. 

'8022.  It  is  only  the  fishery  members  of  the 
committee  you  are  referring  to,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

8023.  Who  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  ?— Yes. 

8024.  And  you  think  they  should  have  their 
expenses  paid,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

8025.  What  does  it  cost  a  man  to  get  from 
Plymouth  to  Newton  Abbott? — Thirteen  shillings 
there  and  back ;  that  is  the  railway  expenses 
alone. 

8026.  That  is  without  allowing  anything  for 
the  day's  work,  is  it  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Mallock — continued. 

8027.  And  you  would  be  quite  satisfied,  would 
you,  if  your  out-of-pocket  expenses  were  paid  ? 
— County  Council  men  are  allowed  a  guinea  for 
the  day's  work,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with 
that. 

8028.  The  boroughs  have  power  to  pay  ex- 
penses like  that,  but  the  County  Council  have 
not.  It  is  only  the  representatives  from  Plv- 
mouth,  Devonport,  and  Exeter  who  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  paid? — In  Plymouth  I  know 
for  certain  if  the  Coimty  Council  man  is  on  the 
Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  and  he  goes  to 
Newton,  he  gets  a  guinea  from  the  borough 
funds. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

8029.  What  would  you  have  to  pay  for  a 
man  in  your  place  for  a  week? — About  2/.  a 
week. 

8C)30.  You  would  be  2/.  out  of  pocket,  would 

fou,  bv  attending  a  committee  meeting  ? — Yes, 
should.     You  understand  we  are  certined. 

8031.  Then  it  would  be  virtually  2/.  135.  which 
you  would  be  out  of  pocket,  would  it  ? — Yes,  if  I 
did  not  have  anything,  but  I  should  not  object  to 
be  something  out  ofpocket.  I  think  we  really 
ought  to  have  part  of  our  expenses  paid. 

Colonel  Cotton  Jodrell. 

8032.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  were 
asked  as  to  the  sized  mesh  you  used  in  your 
trawl  ? — Chir  size  is  five  or  six  inches  roimd. 

8033.  That  would  be  1^  inches  from  knot  to 
knot,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8034.  Have  you  any  wish  to  alter  that  size  ? — 
No.  That  is  only  one  part  of  the  net  you  must 
understand.  It  is  about  10  feet  which  is  that 
size,  but  the  other  part  would  be  much  larger, 
from  six  to  12  inches,  and  more  than  that. 

8035.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  net  ? — Yes, 
we  are  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is  now. 

8036.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  length  of 
beam  ? — Yes. 

8037.  How  much  is  it?— Forty-five  feet. 

8038.  Is  there  a  limit  placed  on  it  ? — No,  it  is 
all  according  to  the  size  and  length  of  the  vessel ; 
there  is  no  limit  placed  on  it  at  alL 

Mr.  Mallock. 

8039.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  statistics  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  do  you  know  how  they 
are  taken  ? — Yes. 

8040.  Do  you  think  that  is  satisfactory,  and 
do  you  think  they  get  at  the  rights  of  it,  or  not? 
— ^Perhaps  I  have  had  a  little  more  opportunitv 
than  most  fishermen  to  see  it,  and  I  tJbink  it  is 
impossible  for  the  inspector  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  take  these  statistics  with  the 
present  salary  he  gets. 

8041.  Then  do  you  think  the  present  arrange- 
ments are  not  satisfactory  ?  —  I  think  in 
Plymouth  it  would  take  a  man  all  his  time, 
because  our  market  is  from  morning  to  night, 
not  like  most  markets,  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
morning ;  it  is  continuous  all  day. 

8042.  How  much  time  does  he  give  to  it  ? — 
Perhaps  two  or  three  hours  at  the  morning 
market.  Then  all  that  has  to  be  converted  into 
cwts.  at  so  much  per  cwt.  No  odds  how  many 
tons  of  fish  are  landed  on  the  quay,  it  has  got  to 
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l)e  converted  to  the  best  of  his  ability  into  owts. 
at  so  much  per  cwt. 

8043.  Does  he  get  all  his  information  in  the 
market  ? — He  gets  all  his  information  from  eye- 
sight^  from  seeing  what  fish  is  landed^  and  he 
has  to  judge  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

8044.  If  he  is  not  there  all  day,  what  does  he 
do  ?  —Consequently,  he  loses  soqae  weight. 

8(>45.  Have  you  ever  compared  the.  iioard  of 
Trade  returns  with  the  railway  returns,  for 
instance  ?  —  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  analogy 
between  them,  in  my  opinion.  I  know  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  perfectly  well  from  year 
to  year. 

8046.  Do  you  think  they  have  the  means 
under  the  present  system  of  getting  accurate 
statistics  ? — It  could  be  done  if  a  proper  salary 
was  given,  In  niy  opinion.  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  doing  it  myself,  that  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  I  could  get  at  it  as  near  as 
possible.  ...... 

Mr.  Renshaw, 

8047.  In  regard  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  going 
to  the  meetings,  has  any  suggestion  ever  been  made 
to  the  fisherman  themselves  as  to  the  importance 
of  having  their  own  representatives  at  those 
meetings,  and  that  they  should  club  together 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  representa- 
tives. Has  that  ever  been  discussed? — It  has 
never  been  discussed. 

8048.  Would  it  be  altogether  an  imreasonable 
thing  that  they  should  consider  that? — It  would 
not  be,  but  we  have  almost  societies  and  proteo- 
tions  enough  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses, 
I  think. 

Major  Jones. 

8049.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  size  limit  for 
flat  fish  of  eight  inches  ? — Yes. 

8050.  But  you  make  an  exception,  I  under- 
stand, in  respect  to  the  dab.  ot  five  inches,  dp 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

8051.  You  cannot  catch  the  dab  of  five  inches 
without  getting  the  sole  and  plaice  of  five  inches 
or  so,  can  you  ?-^No,  that  is  so.  ' 

8052.  Have  you  anv  remarks  to  make  to  that  ? 
— No,  not  at  all.  When  you  are  dragging  the 
net  along,  all  that  is  before  the  net  must  go  in-; 
in  fact,  if  we  were  down  there  we  should  all  go 
in. 


Major  Jones — continued. 

8053.  Then  that  pretty  well  does  away  with 
your  safeguarding  the  dab,  does  it  not?— I  think 
the  dab  will  safeguard  itself,  because  it  never 
come  to  that  size,  it  is  a  small  fish.  When  I  was 
at  school  I  used  to  see  in  the  books  ^'  d-a-b,  dab, 
a  small  fiat  fish,"  and  that  ends  it. 

8054.  My  point  is,  that  you  cannot  catch  the 
dab,- although  he  may  be  a  mature  fish,  without 

^  (patching  small  sole  and  plaice  ? — No. 

8055.  You  catch  immature  fish,  I  take  it,  in 
your  fieet,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

8056.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? — Heave 
them  overboard. 

8057.  How  long  is  the  trawl  down? — Some- 
times six,  eight,  10,  and  12  hours. 

8058.  Then  the  fish,  for  the  most  part,  are 
dead,  are  they  not  ? — All  dead  very  nearly,  with 
the  exception  of  very  strong'  fish ;  it  might  be 
that  a  conger  or  a  halibut  would  be  liviQg. 

8059.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  this  immature  fish  <5an  be  saved  ?  —  It 
could  not  be  saved,  it  would  he  impossible  to 
save  it. 

8060.  One  of  the  previous  witnesses  said  that 
he  would  place  the  limit  within  which  steam 
trawlers  might  be  allowed  to  fish  at  20  miles 
from  the  shore ;  did  you  hear  that  evidence  ? — 
No.  . 

8061.  Would  you  approve  of  that? — This  is 
the  ground  we  take :  we  disapprove  of  the 
methods  of  steam-trawling  altogether ;  what 
they  use  is  what  I  have  just  described,  and  if 
they  fall  into  a  nursery  they  destroy  it  in  no 
time.  It  is  the  methods  we  object  to.  It  is  not 
fishin<r  methods,  it  is  destroying  methods. 

8062.  If  you  placed  this  line  far  enough  out 
it  would  be  outside  the  nursery-grounds,  would 
it  not  ?— Oh,  no,  not  at  all ;  it  would  be  right  in 
the  nursery-ffrounds,  because  you  must  under- 
stand most  fish,  as  is  proved  by  all  scientists, 
breed  in  the  deep  sea.  Some,  when  they  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  leave  their 
mothers  and  feel  their  way  to  the  shore,  and 
some  stop  in  deep  water ;  tliat  is  proved  beyond 
all  doubt  I  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  all  in 
deep  water. 

8063.  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience 
of  steam-trawling  ?— No,  none  whatever ;  but  I 
know  the  methods  quite  well. 
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PAPEB  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  11  May  1893. 


LOCAL  FISHERIES  COMMITTEE  (SOUTHAMPTON  HARBOUR  BOARD). 

Harbour  Office,  Town  Quay,  Southampton, 
Dear  Sir,  26  April  1893. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  the  only  point  which  our  Committee  desire  to  urge  upon  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  with  reference  to  the  limits  of  size  of  fish  which  dbiould  be  allowed  to  be 
taken.    The  fishermen  of  this  district  consider  that  the  limits  should  be  as  follows  : — 

Flatfish,  8  inches  in  length  ; 
Soles,  9  inches  in  length  ; 

below  which  none  should  be  taken,  and  they  would  strongly  oppose  any  further  restriction. 

The  Local  Fisheries  Officer,  Mr.  Walter  Bowyer,  would  be  prepared  to  give  eyidence  on  this  matter. 

Yours  truly, 
Right  Hon.  E.  Marjoribanks,  h.p.  A,  H.  Sikelkmj  Clerk. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPORT  FROM  THE 


TABLE  No.  2. 


STATEMENT  in  Detail  showing  the  Total  Quantity  and  Yalxtb  of  Fish  returned  as  Landed  on  the 

1886  to  1892,  both  indnfliye,  distingoiflhing 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

QXJAimTT. 

CMf. 

ant. 

Cwi$. 

CMt. 

Otrti, 

CM«. 

CwU. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Brin  -       -       -       -       . 

- 

- 

- 

16,408 

16,671 

17,740 

- 

- 

- 

8olM 

98,078 

86,816 

79,689 

74,148 

73,199 

89,688 

79,891 

497,469 

889,414 

879,889 

Tnrbot      -       -       -      . 

69,8>0 

68,166 

66,041 

68,676 

61,879 

66,876 

69,680 

189,666 

184,669 

171,967 

Prime  Fish  not  leptntely 
dlttinguidMd 

1      •170.014 

116,660 

118,416 

86,989 

46,771 

88.764 

80,666 

869,089 

868,674 

816,966 

Total  PrioM  lial] 

SS7,M9 

864.881 

940,978 

168,701 

186489 

194,888 

908,846 

979,906 

949,760 

868,816 

Cod    -      - 

148,197 

966.166 

946,497 

801.406 

868,874 

860,611 

877,646 

199,n0 

179,969 

164,618 

Haddock 

•1,348,896 

1.646,604 

1,638,868 

1.676,964 

1,686,899 

1,740^848 

1,908,881 

449448 

646,846 

601,879 

Hake 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

189,948 

196,368 

- 

- 

-     - 

HsUbat     • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

96,806 

81,938 

84,671 

- 

- 

- 

Herringe   • 

.       1.978,687 

1,606,140 

1,798,989 

1,998,968 

1.881,660 

1.906.467 

1,680,890 

469.866 

441,799 

486,880 

TJng  . 

87.870 

76,016 

66,786 

94,660 

96.898 

98,661 

104,716 

88.449 

48,109 

47.186 

Mackerel 

i6»,890 

990,680 

897,798 

88^918 

609,480 

868,487 

868,418 

177.744 

166.609 

949.869 

Pilchards 

888.884 

66,696 

164,816 

107,974 

60.994 

98,916 

88,897 

49.487 

91.879 

40.871 

Plaice 

- 

- 

698,149 

694.807 

699,677 

711.399 

696,997 

- 

- 

614,700 

Sprats 

148,818 

118,040 

88,987 

69,968 

98.668 

116.709 

86,883 

18360 

19,698 

8.966 

Fish  not  separately  dis- 
Ungcdshed,ezoept8hell 

j      1.694,580 

1,807,940 

1468,918 

1,806.499 

1.180,838 

864.619 

860,639 

1.889.119 

1,496,880 

867.486 

TOTAL    -    - 

-       e.41S.488 

6,099,481 

6,848,079 

6,464.664 

6,100.680 

6.966,076 

6.486,699 

8.688,079 

3.778,968 

3.948.018 

-Shell  Fish: 

iro. 

JTo. 

^b. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Oxabs  -       -       • 

.       8,868,869 

4.08(^687 

4,749.666 

6.089,606 

4,807.641 

4,611.670 

4.690,796 

89,869 

49,868 

49,874 

Lobsters     •      - 

as,097 

617,706 

469.661 

719.649 

999,018 

780.998 

868,863 

19,019 

98,666 

90,878 

Oysters 

.     46,664,000 

68,677,000 

99.980,000 

86.797,000 

47.6HO0O 

44,086,000 

86,893,000 

.136,066 

168,966 

97.704 

dots. 

CScti, 

C»t*, 

Cwti. 

Otott. 

Ovtt. 

CWCf. 

Other  SheU  Fish 

•   '^'^ 

848,790 

896,608 

460,898 

606.990 

683,499 

614,169 

76,666 

87,797 

96.998 

Total  -  . 

- 

- 

•      - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

968,996 

394,501 

864.944 

TOTAl 

Xanc 

.Val 
led  - 

ae  of  Fish 

1   - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,967,076 

4,103,469 

4.919,967 

•  Error  in  collection,  1886. 
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TABLE  No.  2. 


English  and  Welsh  Coasts,  together  with  the  Average  Price  of  the  same,  in  each  of  the  Years  from 
the  different  kinds  of  Fish. 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

VALUE. 

AVERAGE  PRIOR. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

/Vr  C«f. 

PirOwt. 

PerCwt, 

Per  Cm, 

Per  Cwt. 

PerCwt. 

PerCwt. 

£.    «.  d. 

£.    1.    d 

£.    *.    d. 

£.   <.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£.   i.   d. 

£.  1.    d. 

— 

86,928 

89,905 

45,537 

•  — 

— 

— 

— 

3    7  114 

3    8    3 

3  11    4 

431,269 

458,331 

517,146 

499,458 

4    7    3 

4  11    84 

5    4    74 

5  16    4 

6    7    1 

6    5    1 

6  17    3 

180,841 

189,895 

809,006 

338,569 

8    1    -i 

3  18    5] 

8    3    5} 

8    7    6 

3  IS    34 

8  13    6 

8  13    - 

126.9S4 

150,835 

106,514 

137,090 

•-19  llj 

8    8    7| 

3  15  lOf 

8  10    64 

3    4    6 

3  14    54 

8  10    34 

73MS4 

835,989 

871,571 

900,689 

1  17    1 

8  11    4 

8  13    ^ 

4  10    34 

4    9    9f 

4    9    54 

4    8    44 

197,987 

253,019 

348,305 

360,877 

-15    6} 

-13    6 

-18    4i 

-13    If 

-  13  104 

-13    94 

-18    9} 

64C,3S8 

768,154 

884,185 

968,186 

-    7    U 

-7-1 

-    7    9| 

-    8    34 

-    9    74 

-  10    3 

-10  14 

- 

- 

82,854 

118,413 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  11  10 

-13    14 

- 

143,075 

176,719 

164,818 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 10  -4 

3    8    6 

1  18  104 

469,857 

475,840 

508,481 

434,880 

-    4    9 

-    5    6 

-    5    74 

-    4  104 

-  7  n 

-    8    44 

-    6    6 

68,398 

68,531 

64,032 

73,533 

-18    84 

-13  10 

-14    14 

.14    54 

-14    31 

-18    84 

-14-4 

329,505 

898,831 

861,684 

838,657 

-18    4} 

-11     54 

-M    34 

-  18    9 

-15    54 

-19    74 

-18    4 

83,865 

17,781 

35,461 

36,378 

-    3    5 

-    6    5 

-  »  H 

-    6    1 

-    5    9| 

-    5    H 

-    6    84 

536,931 

599,787 

670,816 

711,379 

- 

- 

-17    74 

-18-1 

-19    34 

-18  104 

1    -    54 

11,010 

15.015 

12,884 

8,138 

-  1 104 

-    8     1| 

-  a  4 

.86 

-   8   -4 

-    3    34 

-    4    64 

931,084 

804,110 

589,636 

688,539 

-16    84 

-15    94 

-18    94 

-14    84 

-  18  llf 

-18    94 

-14  10 

3,863,389 

4,368,558 

4,491,018 

4,638,705 

-  11    6 

-13    64 

-13    54 

-  11  114 

-14    3} 

-15    4 

-14    84 

§ 

Hundred. 

Per 
Hundred. 

Per 
Hundred. 

Per 
Hundred. 

Per 
Hundred. 

Per 
Hundred. 

Per 
Hundred. 

£.   1.  d. 

£.  t,   d. 

£.   1.  d. 

£.   1.   d. 

£.  t.    d. 

£.  a.  d. 

£.  1.  d. 

53,645 

66,806 

52,311 

69,069 

17    6 

1    4    54 

1    -    94 

1    1    14 

I    8    74 

1    3    84 

1    6    14 

30,313 

45,137 

84,444 

88,669 

4    4    14 

4  11    4| 

4    8  1(^ 

4    4    8 

4  17  101 

4  14    4 

4  10    14 

103,887 

146,308 

142.041 

118,884 

-    5  11 

-.  u 

-    6    84 

-    5    71 

-    6    14 

-    6    54 

-    6    3 

PerCwt. 

PtrCwL 

PerCwt. 

PerCwt. 

P^Ctet. 

PerCwt. 

PerCwt. 

118,747 

136,919 

150.758 

143,945 

-    5    3f 

-    5    14 

-   A  104 

-    5    3 

-    5    -4 

-    5    7f 

-    5    6| 

806,541 

874,060 

879,554 

354,567 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,168.930 

4,743.612 

4370,572 

4,983,273 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•^ 

0.93. 
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APPENDIX    TO    REPORT    PROM    THE 


TABLE,  No.  3. 


STATEMENT  showing  Number  and  approximate  Tonnage  of  Vessels  of  the  First  and 

3l8t  December  in  each  Year  from 


ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

YEAR. 

Steam. 

Bailing. 

Total. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

TOTAL. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1871   .       - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.682 

90;»4 

9,618 

40,698 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,988 

88,404 

18,050 

64,209 

1872   -       - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,778 

100,882 

9,368 

89,076 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,120 

86,984 

12.510 '' 

1 

61,992 

1878   -       - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,851 

104,642 

9,165 

89,890 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,298 

88.794 

11.845 

58,011 

1874   -       - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,984 

110,600 

9,054 

88,670 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,407 

40,629 

11,167 

64,124 

1875    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,979 

111,784 

8,870 

88,208 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9fiSS 

48,868 

10,286 

60,?05 

1876 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,142 

121,445 

8,777 

87,938 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,782 

47,748 

9,888 

47,762 

1877    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,426 

187,768 

7,825 

86,486 

- 

- 

- 

2,940 

51,089 

9,826 

46,742 

1878   -       - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,637 

149,843 

6,279 

88,790 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

8,122 

66,190 

8,268 

41.888 

1879    -        - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,767 

166,941 

6,174 

84,011 

- 

- 

- 

4,191 

68,564 

7.840 

89,419 

1880    -       • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,*»40 

161,450 

6,070 

38,640 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

4,860 

62,186 

8,868 

40,792 

1881    -        - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,870 

162,417 

6,991 

83,622 

- 

* 

- 

- 

8,766 

66,285 

8,670 

40,948 

1882    • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,931 

170,367 

6,956 

88,718 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,966 

72,898 

8,797 

40,686 

1888   -       - 

181 

6,676 

8,662 

166,256 

8,748 

161,880 

4,881 

29,no 

40 

987 

8,984 

75,893 

4,024 

76,379 

8,808 

41,176 

1884   ■        - 

224 

7,607 

8,616 

161,654 

3.840 

169,161 

4,679 

29,695 

66 

1,607 

4,346 

82,589 

4,400 

84,046 

8,877 

88.988 

188«   -        - 

251 

8,640 

8,789 

176,064 

4,040 

188,694 

4,692 

80/)70 

66 

1,407 

4,406 

86,568 

4,462 

86,970 

8,240 

87,172 

1886   -        - 

275 

9,911 

8,736 

179,464 

4,011 

189,375 

4,289 

28,622 

69 

1,670 

4,141 

81,526 

4,200 

88,196 

6,930 

80,361 

1887    -       - 

275 

10,127 

8,739 

180,837 

4,014 

190,464 

4,239 

27,174 

56 

1,886 

4,046 

80,486 

4,100 

81,822 

6,782 

29,803 

1888   - 

294 

11,576 

3,688 

177,717 

3,982 

189,292 

4,308 

26,762 

62 

1,647 

3,948 

79,109 

4,010 

80,666 

6,725 

29,060 

1889   - 

296 

12,680 

8,633 

176,144 

.^,928 

187,724 

1 
4,222 

26,047 

66 

1,747 

3,848 

77,829 

8,909 

79,676 

6.715 

27.982 

1890    -       - 

338 

15,206 

3,541 

168,704 

3,879 

183.910 

4,051 

24,433 

79 

2,287 

8,718 

76,815 

3,797 

78.102 

6.711 

27,640 

1891    -        . 

459 

21,993 

3^14 

161,428 

3,873 

183,421 

4,075 

23,948 

89 

2,779 

8,616 

74,754 

8,705 

77.683 

6,582 

26,228 

1892   -        - 

512 

24,540 

3,351 

158,391 

3,863 

182,931 

4,099 

23,624 

110 

8,667 

8,648 

74,988 

8,658 

78,640 

6,759 

26,662 
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TABLE,  No.  3. 


Second  Classes  respectively,  Registered  under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1868,  on  the 
1871  to  1892,  both  inclusive. 


IRELAND. 

UNITED   KINGDOM. 

First  Ot<asa.          < 

rt-r  .  ^.m 

FIRST  Class. 

Qirrf/\i^r\   r%r  ^aa 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

TOTAL. 

ObCOfll/ 

yjiULOsy, 

No. 

1 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Na 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

366 

8,788 

8.658 

13,340 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,936 

183.360 

36,336 

117,343 

- 

- 

- 

- 

386 

9,131 

3,589 

13.334 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,384 

146,387 

36.453 

113.893 

- 

- 

- 

- 

366 

8.703 

3.133 

10,999 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,610 

153,139 

34.143 

106.400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

377 

8,913 

3,909 

11,117 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,718 

160,041 

83,130 

103,911 

- 

- 

- 

- 

878 

8,794 

V77 

9,707 

- 

- 

- 

5,984 

164.441 

31,933 

98,830 

- 

- 

- 

883 

9,364 

3,803 

9.718 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.317 

178.653 

31*467 

95,418 

- 

- 

- 

- 

405 

9.861 

8,817 

9,815 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,no 

198.668 

19,968 

93,043 

-    - 

- 

- 

- 

434 

10.655 

3.931 

13,877 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.193 

315,088 

17,468 

88.405 

- 

- 

- 

- 

444 

10.993 

3.114 

14.033 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,403 

335,488 

17.138 

87,463 

- 

- 

- 

- 

459 

11,308 

3,496 

15,304 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8.659 

334.893 

17,934 

89,686 

- 

- 

- 

- 

473 

11,713 

3,639 

15,465 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,108 

340,415 

18.090 

90,080 

- 

- 

- 

- 

500 

13^13 

3,597 

13,355 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,397 

364,978 

18.350 

86,759 

4 

9S 

ftl3 

13.450 

516 

13.543 

3,675 

13,678 

336 

6,654 

8.058 

344,097 

8,383 

360,761 

17.364 

88,464 

4 

46 

834 

13,838 

538 

13.874 

3.703 

13,770 

383 

9,060 

8,485 

357.031 

8,768 

266,081 

16.659 

81,453 

6 

68 

533 

13,041 

537 

13.109 

3,835 

18,894 

313 

10.115 

8,737 

373.658 

9.039 

383,773 

16,667 

80,536 

7 

86 

460 

11.673 

467 

11.768 

3.153 

11,013 

341 

11,667 

8,337 

373.661 

8,678 

384,338 

14.373 

69,985 

8 

138 

449 

11,579 

457 

11,708 

3,983 

10,387 

338 

11,586 

8.333 

373,403 

8,571 

383,988 

14.004 

67.364 

S 

88 

461 

11.801 

456 

11,889 

3,969 

10,190 

861 

13,310 

8.087 

368,637 

8.448 

381,837 

13.993 

65,993 

S 

88 

• 

448 

11.834 

453 

11.933 

3.941 

10,039 

366 

14.415 

7.934 

364.807 

8,390 

379.333 

13.878 

64,068 

« 

113 

488 

11.457 

438 

11.569 

3.900 

9,903 

433 

17,605 

7.691 

355.976 

8.114 

373.581 

13,663 

61,966 

6 

111 

436 

11,681 

441 

11,743 

3,899 

9,744 

554 

84,883 

7,465 

347.813 

8,019 

373.696 

13,556 

50,930 

5 

" 

430 

IMM 

435 

11.368 

3,948 

9,839 

637 

38.371 

7,819 

344,668 

7.946 

373.989 

13.806 

60,015 

0,93. 
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APPENDIX  TO  EEPORT  FROM  THE 


TABLE  No.  4. 


MINIMUM  SIZES  of  Sea  Fish  (exclading  Shell  Fish). 


PISH. 


Proposed  by 

Sea  Fisheries 

Protection 

Assooiation. 


Old  English 

law 

(1.  Geo.  I«  Stat 

3,  0. 18). 


Total  length. 


From  eye  to 
end  of  tall. 


FBAKOB. 


From  eye  to 
root  of  tail. 


Would  equal 

a  total 

length  of 

about 


DENKABE. 


From  nose  to 
root  of  taiL 


Would  equal 

atoUl 

length  of 

about 


BBLQIUM. 


Total  lengih. 


PKUSSU. 


Extreme 
length. 


HOLLAND, 


Length. 


Tnrbot  - 

Brill 

Plaice    - 

Sole 

Lemon  Bole 
Flounder 

Dab 

Whiting 

Cod 
Bass 

MuUet    - 

Bream  - 
Shad  - 
Sturgeon 
Bay 

Halibut  - 
Haddock 
Herring - 
Smelt     - 


Inches. 
12 


13 


Ineh$t* 
16 


14 


10 

10 
11 


(?A8"Sole'»). 
7 


10  CJD.  ^> 

3*9  inches  - 

10  cm.  — 

3*9  Inches  - 

10  cm.  — 
3*9  inches  • 


13 
13 


"  { 

-  \ 

-  i 

-  [ 


14  cm.  — 
6|  inches  - 

14  cm.— 
6)  inches  - 

14  cm.  — 
5^  inches   • 

14  cm.  — 
64  inches  • 


Inches. 

-  i 

!  -  I 

I  "  i 

-  I 


-I 

!  -  ! 
!•■ 
!  ' 


8  tomme  - 
8*8  inches  • 


8  tomme  - 
8*3  inches  • 


6  tomme  — 
6*3  inches  • 
6  tomme  — 
6*8  Inches  - 
8  tomme  - 
8*3  Inches  • 
8  tomme- 
8*3  Inches  • 


8  tomme  - 
8*3  Inches  • 


Indies, 

\  -  \ 

-  i 

I  -  i 
- 1 


1  '  i 
j  ..  j 

}  -  I 


j  . 


-  I 
-I 


3Sojn... 
9*8  Inches    • 

36  cm.— 
9*8  inches    - 

18ojn.— 
7*1  inches    • 

18  cm.— 
7'1  inches    • 


I  - 

r- 


16  cjn.— * 
6*9  inches  - 


I- 


i  - 


-  1 


16  cm.— 
6*9  inches    < 


8  cm.— t 
8*1  inches.. 


18  cm.  — 
7*1  inches    • 

18  cm.  — 
7*1  inches    - 

35  cm.  — 
9*8  inches    - 


1  - 
1  - 
!- 


-  I 


86  cm.  — 
9-8  inches    • 

36  cm.  — 
9-8  Inches    - 

36  cjn.  — 
9-8  inches    • 


100  cm.  — 
39-87  inches  • 

I  - 
)  - 


I- 


10  cm.  — ^ 
3*9  incbeSi. 
7  cm.  — 
3|  inches.. 


•  In  some  prorinces  the  measurement  for  plaice  is  18  cm.—  7'1  Inches.    In  certain  Hanse  towns  the  Prussian  measuremenu  are  in  force,  the  size  for 
plaice  being  either  16  or  18  cm. 

t  In  the  province  of  Zeeland  It  Is  illegal  for  a  boat  to  haye  flounders  on  board  measuring  less  than  18  cm.  —  7*1  Inches. 


TABLE    No.   6. 


MINIMUM  SIZES  of  Crustaceans. 


NAME. 


Crab-  - 

Lobster  - 

Crayfish  - 

Shrimps  - 


UNITED    KINGDOM. 


4\  inches  across  the 
broadest  part  of  the 
back. 

8  inches  from  beak  to 
end  of  tail  spread  flat. 


FRANCE. 


DENMARK. 


30  cm.— 7*9  inches,  from 
eye  to  root  of  talL 

20  cm.— 7*9  inches,  from 
eye  to  root  of  talL 

3  can.— 1*1  inches,  from 
eye  to  root  of  tail. 


7  inches  from  beak  to 
root  of  fin. 


PORTUGAL. 


30  cm.— 7-9  inches,  from 
eye  to  root  of  talL 

80  cm.— 7*9  Inches,  from 
eye  to  root  of  toil. 


NORWAY    AND 
SWEDEN. 


69  m.m.  «*  S|  Inches,   ia 
breadth  or  diameter. 
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TABLE  No.  6. 


ABSTRACT  of  the  Bye-Laws  in  Force  in  Sea  Fisheries  Districts,  Ist  May  1893. 


Trawling 


Nets 


MeAh 


Bye-Law  or  Regulation. 


District  in  which 

the  same 

are  in  Force. 


Steam  trawling 
Exceptions 


Ditto 


Ditto  - 


Shrimp  trawls 
Length  of  beam 

Drift      - 

HafiPle  or  offal 
Kip,  or  whitebait   - 
Sparling  nets  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Sprat      -        -        - 

Stake      - 

Trammel,  or    fixed 
stop  nets. 

Trawl,      shank,    or 

otter. 
Ditto    -    ditto 
All  nets  -        -        - 


Devices  - 
Ditto  - 

Eel  seines 

Seine,  draft,   drift, 

or  stake  nets. 
Seine,  draft,  or  drift 

nets. 
Shrimp,  or    prawn 

nets. 
Ditto    -    ditto 
Sparling 
Sparling  nets 
Splash,  or  stop  nets  . 
Trammel  nets 
Trawl  nets 
Trawl,  shank,  bow, 

hand,      or     hose 

nets. 
Nets  for  sea  fish     - 

Ditto  - 

Drift  nets 
Ditto  . 

Artifices  to  diminish 
mesh. 


Prohibited 


Prohibited       -        -        .        _ 
Trawling  for  scientific  purposes 


For  shrimps  and  prawns  in  Humber  between 

1st  March  and  31st  October  :  beam  not  to 

exceed  20  feet,    and    net   to    be   without 

pockets,  and  raised  not  less  than  once  in 

in  every  hour. 
From  row  or  jsailing  boats  in  a  limited  area  off 

Bridlington  between  1st  February  and  30th 

September  :  beam   not  to   exceed  22  feet, 

and  net  to  be  raised  not  less  than  once  in 

every  half -hour. 
Beam  not  to  exceed  1 4  feet  in  length 
Not  to  exceed  30  feet  (unless  used  exclusively 

for  shrimps  and  prawns). 
For   herrings    or    pilchards :    use    forbidden 

between  sunTise  and  sunset. 
Prohibited  in  Tees  estuary      -        -        -        - 
Must  not  exceed  four  feet  in  diameter    - 
Not  to  be  used  in  Tees  estuary  between  21st 

March  and  21st  July. 
Not  to  be  used  in  Tees  estuary  between  21  st 

March  and  21st  June. 
Not  to  be  used  between   1st  May  and  31st 

October. 
Not  to  be  used  between  1st  April  and  31  st 

October. 
Not  to  be  made  of  material  thicker  than  cotton 

twine  of  thirties  yam,  twisted  nine  ply. 
Not  to  be  used  between  1st  March  and  1st 

October. 
Regulations  as  to  use  and  position  ... 

Not  to  be  left  unattended  between  1st  June 
and  1st  October,  or  for  more  than  one  hour 
without  lifting  or  cleaning. 

Prohibited  in  a  Umited  area    .... 

Prohibited 

Prohibited,  except  trawl,  shrimp-trawl,  sprat, 

trammel,  splash,  stop,   eel,   drift,   kip,    or 

whitebait  nets  lawfully  used. 
Inside  funnels,  or  other  devices,  save  ordinary 

side  pockets,  prohibited. 
Nets  so  placed  or  covered  as  to  practically 

diminish  mesh,  prohibited. 

Must  not  have  less  than  72  rows  of  knots  to 

the  yard  (=  i  inch). 
For  mackerel  or  herring  :  mesh  not  less  than 

1  inch  (4  inches  round). 
For  sparling  :  mesh  not  less  than  |  inch,  or 

3  inches  round. 
Mesh  not  to  be  less  than  f  inch  or  1^  inch 

round. 
Circumference  not  to  be  less  than  160  meshes 
Nets  in  Tees  estuary  :  not  less  than  -f^  inch  - 
Mesh  not  less  than  i  inch,  or  3  inches  round  - 
Mesh  not  less  than  1^  inch 
Mesh  hot  less  than  1|  inch  .... 
Mesh  not  less  than  1  inch  .... 
Circumference  not  to  be  less  than  100  meshes 


Except  as  otherwise  provided,  mesh  not  less 

than  1^  inch  or  6  inches  round. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided,  mesh  not  less 

than  1}  inch  or  7  inches  round. 
Not  to  be  deeper  than  200  meshes  ... 
Not  to  have  more  than  36  rows  of  knots  to  the 

yard. 
Ihro^bited 


Northumberland. 

North        Eastern. 

Tees. 
Cornwall. 
Northumberland. 

North        Eastern. 

Tees. 
North  Eastern. 


ditto. 


Southampton. 
Lancashire. 

Southampton. 

North  Eastern.  Tees. 
Southampton. 
Noith  Eastern. 

Tees. 

Western.  Lancashire. 

Kent. 

North  Eastern.  Tees. 

Southampton. 

Western.  Lancashire. 

Kent. 
Southampton. 

Lancashire. 

Kent. 
Southampton. 

-  ditt<5. 

Southampton.  Wes- 
tern. Lancashire. 
Kent. 

Southampton. 

Western.  Lancashire. 

Kent. 
Western. 

Western.  Lancashire. 

Kent. 
Western.  Lancashire. 
North  Eastern.  Tees. 
Western. 
Southampton. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
Western.  Lancashire. 


Western. 

Lancashire.    Kent. 

Western. 
Southampton.. 

Southampton.  Wes* 
tern.  Lancashire. 
Kent. 


0.93. 


3  b3 
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Table  No.  6. — Abstract  of  the  Bye-Laws  in  Force  in  Sea  Fisheries  Districts,  Ist  M^y  1893 — continued. 


Bye-Laws  or  Regulations. 


District  in  which 

the  same 

are  in  Force. 


Refuse,  deposit    of ; 
liquid  or  solid. 


Scientific  Purposes 


Eels 


Herrings  - 
Herring!^  and  mackerel 


Pilchards 
Sparling  - 


Sprats       -        -        - 
Crabs        -        -        - 

Shrimps  and  prawi}s 


Cockles     - 
Mussels    - 


Oysters 


Seines     - 

Instruments    - 

Drift  nets 

Seine,    draft,   drift, 

or  stake  nets. 
Stake  nets 
Drift  nets 
Close  season    - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Mesh  of  nets  - 
Material  of  nets 


Sale  for  bait  - 


Trawl 
Ditto 


Mesh 

Net 


Close  season 


Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 

Exceptions 

Close  season 

Ditto 
Dredges 


Prohibited 


Trawling  permitted,  provided  written  authority 
is  obtained  from  Committee. 


FISH. 

Not  to  have  more  than  72  rows  of  knots  to  a 

yard  (i  inch  mesh). 
Use  of  spade,  shovel,  scoop,  bucket,  or  any 

like  instrument  prohibited. 
Prohibited  between  sunrise  and  sunset    - 
Mesh  to  •  be  not  less  than  1  inch  (4  inches 

round). 
Regulations  as  to  use  and  position  of      -        - 
Prohibited  between  sunrise  and  sunset    - 
Nets  not  to  be  used  between  2l8t  March  and 

2 Ist  July  in  Tees  estuary. 
Nets  not  to  be  u^ed  between  21st  March  and 

2 Ist  June  in  Tees  estuary. 
Nets  not  to  be  used  between  1st  May  and  Slst 

October. 
Nets  not  to  be  used  between  Ist  April  and  31st 

October. 
Not  to  be  less  than  -f^  inch  in  Tees  estuary 
Not  to  be  thicker  than  cotton  twine  of  thirties 

yarn  twisted  nine  ply. 
Nets  not  to  be  usea  between  Ist  March  and 

1st  October. 
So  much  of  Section  8  of  Fisheries  (oyster, 

crab,  and  lobster)  Act,  1877,  as  permits  the 

sale  of  edible  ci  abs  for  bait,  shall  not  apply 

io  district. 
Beam  not  to  exceed  1 4  feet      -        -        -        - 
Beam  not  to  exceed  20  feet ;  net  to  be  without 

pocketA,  and   raised  not  less  than  once  in 

every  hour,  iu  Humber,  1st  March  to  to  31st 

October. 
Not  to  be  less  than  f  inch        -        -        -        - 

Not   to    have    less    circumference    than    160 

meshes. 
To  be  taken  by  hand  or  with  a   rake  not 

excDeding   12   inches  in  width,  and  having 

teeth  not  less  than  |  inch  apart. 
To  be   taken   by  hand  or  with  a  rake  not 

exceeding  3  feet  in  width,  and  used  only 

when  bed  is  covered  with  water. 
Rake  prohibited  May  June,  July,  and  August, 

and  in  part  of  District  between  1st  March 

and  31st  October. 
Rake  prohibited  in  May,  June,  and  July 
Use   of  any  instrument  prohibited  in   May, 

June,  July,  and  August. 
Mussels  may  be  removed  in  May  for  stocking 

or  breeding  purposes. 
30th  April  to  1st  September    -        -        -        - 
Not  to  be  taken  before  Ist  January  1896 
To  have   rings  not  less    than    1^    inches  in 

diameter,  inside  the  ring. 


Colchester.  Kent 
and  Essex.  South- 
ampton. Western. 
Lancashire.   Kent. 

Northumberland. 
North         Eastern. 
Tees. 


Southampton. 

-  ditto. 

-  ditto. 
Western.  Lancashire. 

Kent. 

-  ditto    ditto    ditto. 
Southampton. 
North  Eastern. 

Tees. 

Western.  Lancashire. 

Kent. 

North  Eastern.  Teep. 

-  ditto    -    ditto. 

Southampton. 
North  Eastern. 


Southampton. 
North  Eastern. 


Western.  Lancashire. 

Kent. 
Western.  Lancashire. 

Western.  Lancashire. 
Kent. 

-  ditto    ditto    ditto. 


Western. 


Lancashire.    Kent. 
Dee. 

Western.  Lancashire. 

Kt-nt. 
Southampton. 
Western. 
Southampton. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  3. 


STATEMENT  handed  in  by  Mr.  6?.  Barbery  18  May  1893. 


1.  The  Act  op  1877.— (Oyster,  Crab,  Lobster  Act.) — This  Act  was  the  result  of  the  sitting  of  a  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  in  1876,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  improving  and 
replenishing  our  Native  Oyster  Fisheries.  The  general  idea  was  a  close  time  in  the  summer.  At  this  time,  however, 
persons  wei  e  engaged  in  importing  oysters  from  abroad,  and  replanting  them  on  English  private  beds  for  sale. 
The  question  of  course,  arose,  as  to  what  would  be  their  position  under  a  close  time,  as  they  had  imported 
them  for  sale  during  the  summer  more  particularly.  A  Mr.  Birch,  who  was  the  manager  of  what  was  then 
the  Conway  Oyster  Company,  therefore  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  (Evidence,  pages  134 
and  135),  representing  thai  under  a  close  time  their  trade  would  be  destroyed,  and  as  the  result  an  exempting 
clause  for  foreign  oysters  was  ioserted  in  the  Act,  which  stated,  that  a  person  should  not  be  considered  guilty  of 
an  offence  under  it,  if  he  could  prove  to  the  court  that  the  oysters  were  '*  taken  within  the  waters  of  some 
foreign  State."  This  exemption,  therefore,  has  been  the  charter  of  this  trade,  which  under  it  has  grown 
continuously,  and  now  assumes  very  considerable  dimensions,  employing  many  thousands  of  persons  in  their 
handling  and  selling.  Things  went  on  all  right  for  14  years,  till  the  autumn  of  1891,  when  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  suddenly  found  a  mare's  nest,  and  discovered  that  it  was  all  wronff.  They  arranged  with  a  member  of 
their  company,  who  was  also  an  oyster  merchant,  what  they  called  a  '^  friendly  case  *'  at  the  Mansion  House.  No 
adequate  defence  was  offered,  and  no  counsel  employed,  and  the  company  obtained  a  verdict  and  a  nominal  fine  of 
one  penny.  Upon  this  a  meeting  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  was  called  in  London,  and  a  guarantee  fund 
subscribed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  defend  themselves  against  further  attacks  from  the  company.    Meetings 

'  were  also  held  by  the  London  Fish  Trade  Association,  who  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  action  of  the 
company  ;  by  the  conference  of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association  who  also  passed  similar 
resolutions  in  1892  ;  and  also  the  Kent  and  Essex  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  who  did  likewise.  In  spite  of  all  these 
representations,  however,  from  those  who  had  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  Fishmongers*  Company  commenced 
prosecutions,  selecting  a  firm  in  London  having  oyster  layings  at  Stangate  Creek  in  the  Meiway,  and  at  Flushing  by 
Falmouth.  The  case  was  heard  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  following  the  precedent  of  the  ^*  f riendlv  case  **  a 
verdict  was  given  for  the  company.  The  trade  appealed  to  the  High  Court,  and  coming  before  Baron  Pollock  and 
Justice  Hawkins,  the  magistrate's  decision  was  quashed,  and  a  jud^ent  given  in  favour  of  the  trade  on  all  points 
in  the  case.  The  trade,  of  course,  considered  the  matter  settled,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Fishmongers*  Company,  disregarding  this  high  judgment,  bad  recommenced  prosecuting  the  same  firm  for  a  similar 
offence.  This  last  case  was  heard  at  the  Mansion  House  on  3rd  March  last,  by  Sir  H.  Knight,  whose  judgment  in 
my  opinion  contains  the  common  sense  of  the  matter.  He  considered  that  the  traie  was  perfectly  justified  in 
selling  chorie  oysters  as  French  oysters,  but  not  as  English,  and  this  is  just  what  the  oyster  planters  require  ;  because 
if  some  of  the  retailers  sell  them  as  English  at  higher  prices  than  are  legitimately  warranted,  it  limits  the  trade  for 
them  unfairly,  and  causes  loss  to  the  planters  of  them  ;  whereas  if  sold  at  a  fair  profit  on  their  merit,  the  trader^ 
would  eas'ly  be  quadrupled.  The  wholesale  trade  has  always  carried  its  business  on  perfectly  fairly  in  this  respect* 
and  it  would  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  of  the  retailers  compelled  to  do  the  same. 

The  Fishmongers*  Company  have,  however,  appealed  to  the  High  Court  again,  against  Sir  H.  Knight's  decision^ 
and  this  is  now  pending.    The  trade  of  coarse  considers  this  as  harassing  persecution. 

2.  There  are  three  kinds  of  oysters  which  are  imported  for  replanting,  French,  American,  and  Portuguese. 
They  are  imported  for  direct  sale  during  the  winter,  and  laid  down  here  for  continuing  the  sale  during  the  summer 
(when  natives  are  barred  by  the  Statute),  and  onwards  during  the  autumn.  These  oysters  are  supposed  to 
improve  in  fatness  and  general  condition  by  their  transplantation,  and  the  planter  looks  for  his  profit  to  the  higher 
price  he  gets  in  consequence.  He  sells  a  better  article  for  more  money.  His  risks  are  that  the  oysters  may  not 
^'  fish,'*  and  that  if  his  sale  is  in  consequence  slow,  he  may  be  overtaken  by  frost,  which  is  likely  to  destroy  all  that 
he  has  left,  especially  the  French  and  Portuguese.  Two  winters  ago  the  trade  unfortunately  lost  all  the  oysters 
they  had  of  these  kinds  by  the  frost,  and  it  will  take  them  seven  or  eight  years  of  fair  luck  (which  is  a  considerable 
element  in  the  business)  to  get  back  the  money  they  lost.    The  risk  from  frost  is  extreme. 

3.  Spawning. — ^American  oysters  have  never  been  seen  in  spawn  in  this  country.  Whether  they  spawn  in  the 
same  way  as  English  oysters  I  don't  know,  but  no  result  in  the  shape  of  young  oysters  has  ever  been  found  from 
them. 

The  sa  ne  remark  applies  to  Portuguese,  with  I  believe  the  exception  of  the  year  1887,  when  some  of  them 
spawned  in  the  Medway,  but  it  was  so  exceptional  an  occurrence,  that  I  heard  that  the  fishermen  said  that  they 
spawned  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  it  being  Jubilee  Year. 

French  oysters  spawn  more  or  less  according  to  the  season,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  result  in  the  shape  of 
young  oystars  has  come  from  it.  Considering  that  from  30,000,030  to  40,000,000  of  them  are  laid  at  Whitstable  alone 
during  every  summer  as  an  average  during  the  last  15  years,  one  would  think  that  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
do  so,  they  would  have  managed  it  by  this  time.  The  fact  remains  that  these  French  oysters  have  to  be  imported 
year  after  year  from  France,  at  great,  expense  and  risk.  If  the  Fishmongers*  Company,  instead  of  confining  their 
energies  to  prosecuting  people,  would  find  out  the  way  to  manage  this  business,  and  devote  some  of  their  enormous 
resources  to  this  end,  they  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  trade  instead  of  their  resentment.  The  fact,  however, 
remains,  that  many  people  who  have  tried  it  have  lost  very  large  sums  of  money  in  the  attempt,  notably  The 
Marquis  of  Exeter's  Company  at  Hay  ling,  and  the  Heme  Bay  Company. 

There  are  not  many  French  oysters  laid  outside  the  native  oyster  district ;  a  few  at  Falmouth,  and  Emsworth, 
and  Bosham. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  their  fitness  for  food  : — 

1.  The  Act  of  1877  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  replenish  our  fisheries,  and  the  question  of 
fitness  or  non-fitness  for  food  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

2.  Oysters  are  not  sold  during  the  close  time  if  they  contain  many  oysters  in  spawn.  It  works  in  this 
way  :  If  I  have  two  lots  of  French  oysters  on  my  layings,  I  go  and  look  at  them  when  the  summer  comes  on, 
and  I  open  perhaps  20  or  25  of  the  first  lot.  If  I  find  only  one  or  two  or  three  of  them  in  spawn  I  go  on 
selling  them.  If  the  next  lot  has  anything  like  a  proportion  of  spawny  ones,  say  16  per  cent.,  I  leave  them 
alone,  not  out  of  any  consideration  for  the  public,  but  because  my  customers  would  grumble  loudly  at  the 
waste,  having  to  throw  out  so  many,  and  diminishing  their  profits. 

3.  All  thin  oysters,  and  all  oysters  in  spawn,  are  thrown  aside  when  opened  for  a  customer.  A  dealer 
must  of  necessity  sell  a  fairly  good  and  well-fished  oyster,  or  he  would  lose  his  trade.  He  must  keep  his 
oysters  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  quality,  so  that  the  public  does  not  get  any  oysters  in  spawn. 
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4.  If  any  man  ate  a  bushel  of  them,  they  would  not  make  the  least  difference  to  him  if  his  stomach  was 
large  enouffh  to  hold  them  comfortably,  and  he  did  not  eat  the  shells.  People,  at  the  same  time,  eat  every 
other  fish  in  spawn.  The  Fishmongers'  Company  would  probably  refuse  scallops  (the  oyster's  first 
cousin)  unless  they  were  in  spawn,  and  would  probably  send  them  back  to  the  fishmonger  who  supplied  them 
as  not  being  good.  Who  wants  a  bloater  without  a  roe  ?  and  the  trade  in  cod's  roe,  caviare,  and  such  things 
is  a  large  trade.  Considering  that  at  least  500,000,000  of  foreign  oysters  have  been  eaten  during  the  close 
times  of  the  last  15  years,  and  no  ill  result  come  from  it,  I  think  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
oysters  in  simwn  at  all. 

Close  times, — I  would  merely  point  out  that  as  regards  natives,  a  close  time  has  been  in  force  for  15  years,  and 
that  natives  are  now  28^.  100  wholesale,  and  5«.  dozen  retail,  with  every  probability  of  being  still  dearer.  The 
general  opinion,  so  far  as  I  have  gathered  it,  is  that  this  scarcity  is  the  result  of  the  close  time,  as  it  causes  the 
grounds  to  become  foul  and  dirty,  &c.,  with  mud  and  rotting  weeds,  and  gives  every  opportunity  to  mussels,  five 
fingers,  and  every  oysters  enemy.  Close  times  are  valueless  unless  proper  and  efficient  means  are  taken  to  keep  the 
ground  clean  all  the  time.  Thev  have  been  failures  wherever  they  have  been  tried  in  my  opinion,  and  have 
resulted  generally  in  the  destruction  of  the  fisheries  operated  on. 

Prices. — French  oysters  are  sold  wholesale  at  prices  from  4«.  to  about  6».  100.  Americans  at  about  2s.  6d.  to 
3«.  6rf.,  and  Portuguese  at  Is.  6rf.  to  2s.  6rf.  or  3«.  100,  and  form  a  very  cheap  food  for  the  money. 

Results  of  a  close  time  : — 

1.  The  risk  of  frost  would  effectually  stop  all  the  smaller  planters,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  12  months'  expenses,  if  their  sale  were  confined  and  restricted  to  August,  September,  October, 
November,  with  a  risky  chance  of  December.    Jack  Frost  is  a  large  buyer  but  a  detestably  oad  payer. 

2.  The  large  planters  such  as  the  Whitstable  Company,  who  have  grounds  on  the  south  coast,  where  they 
have  a  fair  clmnce  of  wintering  them,  would  continue  the  trade  but  would  curtail  their  imports  by  the 
amount  of  their  summer  sale.  Thus,  if  a  firm  sold  2,000,000  during  the  close  time,  and  4,000.000  the  rest 
of  the  year,  they  would  import  4,000,000  instead  of  6,000,000,  and  the  price  would  naturally  be  increased. 

3.  The  stoppage  of  foreign  oysters  would  at  once  raise  the  price  of  natives,  which  are  now  from  five  to 
10  times  the  price  of  foreign  ones.  There  is  no  reason,  why,  without  competition,  natives  should  not  become 
Is.  each. 

4.  The  trade  would  pass  from  English  planters  into  the  hands  of  the  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen,  who 
would  supply  the  market  direct,  unless  the  close 'time  were  made  absolute,  and  making  it  absolute  would 
interfere  with  our  free  trade  system. 

Oysters  relaid  in  Holland  and  the  north  of  France  could  be  delivered  in  London  as  easily  as  from  the 
majority  of  English  f^^unds,  and  more  cheaply  than  from  distant  ones  such  as  Falmouth. 

In  conclusion  I  fail  to  see  why  20,000  or  more  men  should  be  thrown  out  of  employment  for  three  or 
four  months  every  year  for  such  a  small  consideration. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  J,  Wrench  Towae,  18;May  1893. 


STATEMENT  submitted  by  the  Fishmongers*  Company  to  the  Select  Committee. 
In  re  The  Fisheries  (Oyster,  Crab,  and  Lobster)  Act  1877. 


In  re  Oysters. 

REFERRiNa  to  the  Report  of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association  for  the  year  1889,  the  General 
Committee  stated  with  respect  to  ousters,  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  effort  exerted  in  the  United  Kingdom 
towards  the  systematic  cultiyation  of  indigenous  oysters.  The  owners  of  suitable  grounds  were  apparently  content 
to  confine  their  operations  to  the  importation  and  planting  of  foreign  oysters,  krge  quantities  of  these  inferior 
descriptions  being  brought  at  great  expense  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America.  The  Committee  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  that  by  cairaf ul  nursing  of  the  few  oysters  which  remained  upon  the  natural  ovster  beds  they 
might  be  made  the  means  of  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  famous  English  oyster,  and  considered  that  the  Government 
should  encourage  the  cultivation  of  indigenous  oysters  throughout  the  country  by  granting  power  to  owners  of 
suitable  grounds  to  more  effectually  protect  their  operations. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  Report  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Conference  of  the  National  Sea 
Fisheries  Protection  Association  held  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  of  April  1889,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Williamson,  who  stated  that  oysters,  so  far  as  our  shores  were  concerned,  were  nearly  extinct  already,  and  it  was 
probable  that  there  would  be  an  early  extinction  of  oysters  around  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if 
merchants  had  to  rely  for  their  stocks  upon  the  supplies  they  got  round  the  coast  they  would  have  practically  none 
at  all,  and  the  resuh  was  that  the  trade  had  to  go  to  foreign  shores  to  stock  the  fisheries  to  enable  the  public  to  be 
supplied  with  oysters.  He  further  stated  that  fishermen  had  been  allowed  to  piactically  exhaust  the  oyster 
fisheries  through  over-dredging,  and  hence  the  extinction  of  our  stocks. 

Mr.  Belleroche  stated  he  was  of  opinion  that  oyster  culture  in  the  south  of  England  mi^hi  be  carried  on  under 
most  promising  conditions,  because  it  was  affected  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  there  was  a  mixture  of  soft  and  fresh 
water  which  was  necessary  for  the  oyster. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved — 

**  That  having  regard  to  the  existing  scarcity  and  the  possible  early  extinction  of  oysters  around  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  subject  of  their  protection  and  cultivation  demands 
the  immediate  interference  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  further,  that  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association  be  requested  to  examine  fullv  into  the  whole  question  with  the  view  of 
securing  such  practical  knowledge  and  information  as  will  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  our  already^ 
exhausted  parent  fisheries.** 

It  having  been  reported  to  the  Fishmongers*  Company  that  very  large  quantities  of  French,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  American  oysters  were  annually  relaid  in  British  waters,  and  taken  up  and  sold  durinff  the  English  close 
time,  the  companv  considered  that  it  was  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  generally  and  of  uie  oyster  fisheries,, 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  "  Fisheries  (Oyster,  Crab,  and  Lobster)  Act  1877,*'  permitted 
such  taking  and  sale  during  the  close  time. 

The  Fishmongers*  Company  in  July  1891  took  the  opinion  of  their  solicitor,  and  it  was  afterwards  decided  that 
proceedings  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  decision  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  whether  such  a  course 
was  legal  or  not. 

Before  instituting  any  proceedings  the  Fishmongers*  Company  ascertained  on  enquiry  that  at  Brightlingsea, 
Colchester,  Southend-on-Sea,  and  Whitstable,  relaid  French  and  Portuguese  oysters  spatted. 

The  Southend  Local  Board  on  the  28th  August  1891,  issued  a  notice  headed  *' Unseasonable  Ovsters,'*  notifying 
that  durinff  the  close  season  of  1892,  the  Board  proposed  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1877  were 
complied  with  in  Southend. 

Mr.  John  Reeves,  Treasurer  of  the  Whitstable  Oyster  Company,  was  of  opinion  that  the  French  relaid  oysters 
spatted. 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  thereupon  decided  to  take  friendly  proceedings  against  Mr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 
A  summons  was  applied  for  and  granted  and  returnable  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  30th  September. 

On  the  10th  of  September  1891,  the  London  Fish  Trade  Association  was  apprised  of  the  proposed  action,  when 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  oyster  planters  and  merchants,  held  at  the  offices  of  the  London 
Fish  Trade  Association,  Billingsgate  Market,  a  close  season  for  the  sale  of  oysters  would  be  beneficial 
(a)  providing  that  the  sale  of  aU  direct  supplies  from  foreign  states  could  be  absolutely  prohibited  during 
such  close  season,  otherwise  (ft)  very  serious  injury  would  accrue  to  the  whole  of  the  trade,  planters  of  oysters, 
and  merchants  of  the  United  mngdom,  and  drive  the  existing  business  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.** 

The  summons  against  Mr.  Williamson  was  heard  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  30th  September  1891,  when  he 
admitted  that  he  had  sold  the  3,000  oysters  referred  to  in  the  summons,  but  contended  that  they  were  taken  "  within 
the  waters  of  some  foreign  state,'*  and  therefore  came  under  Exemption  1  of  the  4th  Section  of  the  Act. 

Judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  company.  The  defendant  paid  the  fine  imposed,  and  did  not  apply  for 
a  case  to  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court. 

Messrs.  Petrie  and  Musson  of  Liverpool  (large  importers  of  American  oysters),  waited  upon  the  company  at 
their  hall  on  the  27th  April  1892,  and  stated  that  they  had  obtained  and  taken  the  opinion  of  Sir  Chturles 
Russell,  Q.G.,  as  to  the  sale  of  American  relaid  oysters  during  the  close  time,  and  that  gentleman  had  advised  that 
such  sale  came  within  Exemption  1  of  the  Act  of  1877. 
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On  the  6th  of  December  1891 »  a  meeting  of  London  oyster  merchants,  summoned  to  consider  the  whole 
question,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  in  their  opinion — 

<'  A  close  season  for  the  sale  of  oysters  would  be  beneficial,  provided  that  the  sale  of  direct  supplies  from 
foreign  states  could  be  absolutely  stopped  during  such  close  season/' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kent  and  Essex  Sea  Fisheries  Board  on  the  7th  January  1892,  it  was,  however,  resolved — 

**  That  during  the  summer  months  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  fishermen  and  others  of  the  Kent  and 
Essex  district  to  sell  relaid  French  and  other  foreign  oysters,  and  directed  a  letter  be  written  to  the 
Fishmongers'  Company  deprecating  any  further  action  in  enforcing  the  late  decision." 

The  conference  of  the  fishing  industry  held  at  Fishmongers'  Hall  on  the  25th  February  1892,  proposed  that  the 
Act  of  1877  should  not  be  appUcable  to  foreign  oysters  relaid  in  EngUsh  waters.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1876,  and  to  a  letter  which  was  received  by  Messrs.  Musson  and  Co.,  dated 
17th  July  1877,  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  an  opinion  was  given  : — 

**  That  if  American  oysters  were  placed  by  themselves  in  Cleethorpes,  so  that  they  could  be  identified, 
the  exemption  in  that  section  would  apply  to  them.'* 

Captain  Anderson,  the  chairman  of  the  Whitstable  Oyster  Company,  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  a 
French  oyster  were  put  down  in  English  waters  it  would  undergo  exactly  the  same  process  as  the  native  oyster  in 
every  shape  and  form,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  its  sickening  and  spatting,  and  that  it  was  an  undisputed  fact  that 
between  the  months  of  May  and  August  the  French  oyster  sickened  and  spatted.  He  added  that  **  if  there  is  to  be 
a  dose  season,  let  it  be  made  unconditional  and  absolute." 

After  considerable  discussion  the  conference  resolved — 

**  It  was  not  desirable  that  foreign  oysters  bedded  in  English  waters  should  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  and  the  Fishmongers'  Company  should  hold  its  hands  until  further  consideration  had  been 
given.'* 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  subsequently  considered  the  resolutions  passed,  and  directed  the  clerk  to  address 
a  letter  to  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck,  as  president  of  the  conference,  intimating  that  as  under  the  Act  it  was  competent 
for  any  person  to  proceed  against  the  person  inf ringinp;  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  they  could  not  abandon  the 
notices  they  had  issued,  but  were  willing  to  take  one  friendly  case,  and  not  prosecute  any  other  person,  providing 
due  diligence  be  used  to  obtain  the  decision  of  the  superior  court. 

On  the  Idth  day  of  May  1892,  the  Fishmongers'  Company  received  a  deputation  of  oyster  merchants,  who 
stated  that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced,  through  Sir  Edward  Birkbeck,  to  exempt  foreign  relaid  oysters  bedded  in 
English  waters  from  the  operation  of  the  Fisheries  (Oyster,  Crab,  and  Lobster)  Act,  1877.  The  company  thereupon 
agreed  to  delay  taking  any  action  against  any  person  infringing  the  Act,  pending  the  progress  of  the  Oyster 
Merchants*  Bill  through  the  House.  The  Oyster  Merchants'  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  on  the  21st  June 
1892,  was  set  down  for  the  second  reading.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Committee,  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  that  day,  that  as 
the  law  at  present  stood,  the  sale  of  deep-sea  oysters  was  prohibited  between  15th  June  and  4th  August,  and  the 
sale  of  all  other  oysters  was  prohibited  between  14th  May  and  4th  August.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Sir  Edward 
Birkbeck's  Bill  contained  rather  a  dangerous  proposal,  if  the  proposition,  that  there  should  be  a  close  time  for 
English  oysters  were  attended  to,  as  he  was  told  by  experts  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  distin^^h  French 
oysters,  laid  down  on  English  beds,  from  English  oysters  by  their  appearance,  and  the  result  of  legalising  their  sale 
might  have  the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  the  close  time  altogether.  He  would  rather  make  a  dose  time  for  aU.  The 
Oyster  Merchants'  Bill  was  not  proceeded  with. 

On  the  13th  of  May  1892,  it  was  stated  by  Captain  Austin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sea  Salter  and  Ham 
Fishery  Company,  during  an  interview,  that  practically  there  were  no  English  oysters,  all  oysters  now  sold  being 
foreign. 

In  consequence  of  the  Oyster  Merchants'  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  1877  not  being  proceeded  with,  the  company 
instructed  their  solicitor  to  proceed  with  a  further  ease. 

Certain  purchases  having  been  made,  a  summons  was  applied  for  and  granted  against  R.  M.  M.  Robertson,  trading 
^s  Hole  and  Bodd,  Henry  Eason,  his  manager,  and  Ernest  John  Eason,  his  salesman,  for  having  sold  100  oysters  on 
the  2nd  July  1892,  contrary  to  the  statute.  The  summons  was  heard  27th  July  1892,  when  the  three  defendants 
were  convicted  and  fined  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  fines  were  paid.  Defendant's  counsel  intimating  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  that  he  should  not  advise  his  clients  to  apply  for  a  case  to  be  stated  upon  the  evidence  taken  upon  this 
summons,  he  not  being  in  a  position  to  call  any  evidence  with  respect  to  it,  but  would  consider  on  the  hearing  of 
one  of  the  other  summonses  against  his  clients  whether  he  should  advise  them  to  apply  for  a  case  for  the  opinion  of 
the  High  Court,  should  a  conviction  ensue. 

On  the  4  th  Au&^t  1892,  a  further  summons  taken  out  against  R.  M.  M.  Robertson  and  others,  trading  as  Hole  and 
Dodd,  was  heard  before  Alderman  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.,  for  selling  100  oysters  on  the  4th  of  July  1892, 
contrary  to  the  statute.  During  the  hearing  of  this  summons  reference  was  made  to  a  case  under  the  Game  Act, 
relating  to  England,  viz. :  the  ca«e  of  "  Quyer  v.  the  Queen,"  reported  in  58  **Law  Journal"  Magistrates'  Cases, 
page  81.  The  defendants'  counsel  also  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Oyster  Fisheries,  dated  7th  July  1876,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  upon  which  the  Act  of  1877  had 
been  based.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  of  the  summons,  which  occupied  two  days,  evidence  was  called  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants  to  show  that  the  oysters  in  question  had  arrived  from  France  in  February  and  March 
1892,  were  relaid  at  Stangate  Creek,  River  Medway,  and  were  dredged  up  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  for 
sale.  Messrs.  Hole  and  Dodd's  manager,  Mr.  H.  Eason,  admitted  in  cross-examination  amongst  other  things  that  he 
would  not  eat  an  oyster  that  was  sick  and  spawning,  neither  would  he  give  it  to  anyone  else  to  eat.  The  alderman 
in  giving  his  decision  stated  that  he  had  carefully  considered  the  matter,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  convict  the  defendants.  The  defendants'  counsel  subsequently  applied  to  the  alderman  to  state  a  case  for  the 
consideration  of  the  High  Court. 

A  case  was  stated  and  argued  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  on  the  7th  November  1892, 
who  reserved  their  judgment,  stating  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  a  most  important  question  to  decide. 

On  the  11th  November  the  Court  gave  judgment,  each  of  the  learned  judges  reading  his  individual  judgment. 

The  judgment  given  reversed  the  decision  of  the  alderman,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  its  perusal,  that  Stangate 
Creek,  from' where  the  oysters  in  question  were  taken,  was  held  not  to  be  an  oyster  fishery  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  Baron  Pollock,  however,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  Stangate  Creek,  although  it  might  become 
a  fishery  if  the  oyster  spat  had  bred  there,  or  possibly  if  very  small  oysters  were  brought  from  a  foreign  country 
and  kept  to  nurture  there,  so  that  they  could  become  large  oysters  by  nurturing,  it  might  then  be  said  that  they  bad 
become  English  oysters,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  question  of  degree. 

^g^The  company  considered  it  was  advisable  that  as  it  was  possible  that  various  qu3stion3  of  fact  might  arise  in 
the  case  against  K.  M.  M.  Robertson,  trading  as  Hole  and  Dodd,  and  E.  J.  Eason,  for  having  sold  oysters  which  had 
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been  relaid  at  Falmouth  for  upwards  of  18  months,  and  which  did  not  arise  in  the  case  decided  by  the  High  Court, 
determined  to  proceed  upon  that  summons. 

That  summons  was  heard  before  Alderman  Sir  Henry  Knight,  on  the  3rd  of  February  and  the  3rd  of  March 
1893,  when  evidence  was  tendered  in  support  of  the  company's  case,  that  French  relaid  oysters  did  spat  in  English 
waters,  or  in  other  words  breed,  and  that  that  spat  matured  and  became  edible  oysters.  The  alderman  considered 
he  was  bound  by  the  judgment  of  the  superior  court,  and  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  defendants. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  further  summons  by  Alderman  Sir  Henry  Knight  it  was  proved  that  Messrs.  Ullmann, 
the  defendants,  had  sold  during  the  close  time  French  relaid  oysters  as  natives  from  Whitstable. 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  submit  that  the  first  Exemption  under  Section  4  of  the  Fisheries  (Oyster,  Crab, 
and  Lob8ter)Act,  1877,  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  42,  should  be  repealed  by  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed,  as  the 
present  Act,  The  Fisheries  (Oyster,  Crab,  and  Lobster)  Act,  1877,  is  absolutely  inoperative  and  useless  in  protecting 
the  English  oyster  fisheries,  as  it  does  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  oysters  during  the  close  time, 
which  the  passing  of  that  Act  was  intendea  to  do,  and  which  was  its  sole  object  under  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1876. 

And  the  Fishmongers'  Company  further  submit  that  by  the  above-mentioned  exemption  remaining,  a  deception  is 
and  may  be  practised  upon  the  public  in  the  purchase  of  French  relaid  oysters  under  uie  belief  that  they  are  natives 
from  Whitstable,  Colchester,  &c.,  and  further,  that  during  the  close  season  oysters  are  not  considered  fit  for  consump- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  in  reference  to  the  judgments  of  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  that  those 
judgments  practically  make  the  existing  Act  inoperative. 


0.93.  3  C  2 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  1  June  1893. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Chairman,  Sea  Fisheries  Committee,  House  of  Commons. 

"  Closk  Time  for  Oysters. 

49,  Ospringe-road,  Faversham, 
Sir,  20  May  1893. 

As  time  did  not  permit  of  me  being  called  to  give  evidence  on  Thursday  last,  and  the  matter  being  of  yery 
serious  importance,  I  venture  most  respectfully  to  submit  my  views  on  the  proposed  close  time  for  oysters.  I  have 
been  35  years  practically  engaged  in  the  trade  in  all  its  branches ;  am  a  memoer  of  the  Whitstable  OyaSber  Company ; 
and  at  present  manager  of  the  East  Kent  Oyster  Company,  Faversham.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  close  time,  and  for 
following  reasons : 

I.  That  such  close  time  interferes  with  a  great  industry  without  any  compensating  public  benefit. 

n.  That,  if  effectual,  it  would  tend  to  defect  its  own  end. 

ni.  That  the  months  proposed  to  make  close  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  put  forward  by  the 
proposers. 

I. — Sufficient  evidence  was  put  before  your  Committee  to  show  how  great  an  industry  is  the  summer  oyster 
trade  ;  but  no  possible  proof  can  be  brought  to  show  that  a  close  time  will  increase  the  supply  of  oysters.  A  great 
misapprehension  arises  with  regard  to  spawning  oysters  ;  it  being  imagined  that  all,  or  a  great  majority  of  the  oysters 
are  in  spawning  condition  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  m  those  months  not 
more  tlmn  10  per  cent,  of  the  oysters  will  be  found  in  a  truly  spawning  condition,  and  even  this  proportion  greatly 
d3p6nds  on  an  early  hot  summer.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  oyster  is  not  a  perfect  hermaphrodite,  neither  is  it 
bi-aexual,  but  that  it  changes  its  sex  alternately  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  that  at  any  time  one  half  of  the  numbers 
may  be  inales,  the  other  half  females.  Add  to  this  the  chances  that  a  large  number  of  the  females  may  not  have 
their  ova  properly  impregnated,  it  is  not  illogical  to  argue  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  numbers,  or 
20  per  cent,  of  the  females  are  in  spawn  at  same  time.  Practical  acquaintance  proves  the  proportion  less.  A  few 
summers  ago  I  had  a  retail  shop  at  Margate  for  summer  trade,  and  the  percentage  of  waste  from  spawning  oysters  did 
not  exceed  5  per  cent.,  though  I  opened  five,  seven,  and  ten  thousand  during  a  week.  If  the  waste  to  the  retailers 
was  greater,  they  would  close  the  business  themselves. 

Additional  proof  of  the  above  may  be  adduced  from  the  results  of  artificial  breeding  in  enclosed  ponds ;  the 
amount  of  spat  obtained  in  the  most  successful  season  being  altogether  out  of  proportion  with  the  large  number  of 
parent  oysters  placed  in  the  breeding  ponds,  especially  when  it  is  computed  that  each  oyster,  when  perfectly 
impregnated,  will  bring  forth  one  million  of  young.  Granted  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  oysters  are  in  spawn,  it  is  an 
insufficient  reason  for  preventing  the  sale  of  the  remaining  90  per  cent. 

n. — ^It  was  shown  to  your  Committee  that,  if  a  close  time  was  enforced,  those  who  now  plant  oysters  for  summer 
trade  would  not  do  so,  consequently  there  would  be  less  spawning  oysters  on  our  shores  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  if  things  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  ;  therefore,  instead  oi  increasing  the  supply,  a  close  time  would  tend 
to  an  opposite  effect. 

III. — A  great  deal  of  the  case  for  a  close  time  rests  on  the  assumption  that  spawning  oysters  are  unwholesome 
and  unfit  for  food;  presuming  this  is  so,  the  case  is  sufficiently  met  by  the  above  arguments,  as  only  a  small 
proportion  would  be  found  to  be  in  such  a  condition  ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that  these  would  be  eaten.  But  I  do 
not  admit  there  is  anything  unwholesome  about  a  spawning  oyster ;  why  should  it  be ;  all  fish  are  in  primest  condition 
when  ripe  with  spawn,  including  shell  fish.  A  scallop,  for  instance,  is  worthless  unless  in  full  spawn,  and  why  the 
lordly  oyster  should  be  placed  below  other  and  inferior  molluscs  I  cannot  comprehend. 

But  even  if  the  French  oysters  especially  are  unwholesome  when  spawning,  and  that  my  estimate  of  the  number 
of  oysters  spawning  at  one  time  is  inaccurate,  even  then  the  proposed  close  time  would  be  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  such  unwholesome  oysters,  and  for  the  reason  that  a  larger  number  of  these  oysters  will  be  found  in  spat 
during  the  month  of  August  than  any  other  month  of  the  year.  These  oysters  are  generally  planted  during  April  and 
May,  not  for  breeding  but  for  fattening  ;  the  development  of  the  spawn  is  checked  by  the  journey  and  change  of 
waters,  so  much  so  that,  unless  there  is  an  exceptionally  early  spring,  these  oysters  do  not  come  into  spawn  before 
middle  of  July  and  August  ;  indeed,  they  are  frequently  found  in  spawn  through  September  and  even  till  end  of 
October.  It  is  the  rule  to  find  them  spawning  late  and  the  exception  to  have  them  spawning  early.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  re-laid  French  oysters  will  be  in  spawn  during  the  month  of  August,  and,  therefore, 
assuming  a  spawning  oyster  to  be  unwholesome,  a  close  time  till  4th  August  would  be  insufficient  to  prevent  their 
sale.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  frequently  found  that  re  laid  French  oysters  are  in  far  better  condition  during  summer 
than  later  in  the  season.  The  summer  of  1892  instanced  this,  as  during  that  time  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of 
y^ell-fed  (re-laid)  oysters  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  season.  Prices  will  confirm  this,  for  the  same  class  of 
oysters,  taken  from  same  stock  and  from  same  beds  as  those  sold  in  summer  at  market  prices  of  5«.  and  Qs.  per 
100  so  deteriorated  in  quality  of  fish  that  they  were  sold  at  reduced  prices,  of  3«.  6^.  and  4«.  Qd.  per  100. 

'  I  think  I  have  shown  conclusively  that  a  close  time  for  French  oysters  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  and 
stopping  large  part  of  a  great  industry  without  any  compensating  public  benefit ;  that  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
number  of  spawning  oysters  on  English  beds,  and  further,  that  it  would  be  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  total  sale  of 
unwholesome  oysters,  if  spawning  oysters  may  be  termed  such. 

I  would  beg  to  add  that,  rather  than  have  the  law  in  so  uncertain  state  as  at  present,  it  would  be  better  to 
abolish  all  close  timet  and  restrictions. 

I  have,  &C. 
(signed)         William  P.  Coleman, 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Peter  EsalemorUj  6  June  1893. 


Table  A. 


TOTAL  QUANTITY  of  HBBBiNas,  and  Cod  and  Ling  Cured  in  Scotland,  from  1832  to  1892,  inclumye,  in 
Periods  of  Five  Years,  showing  the  Average  Quantities  for  each  Period. 


Herrings. 

Cod  and  Lino. 

Periods  op  Five  Years. 

Number  of 

Average 

Number  of 

Average 

Barrels  Cured  in 

Number  of 

Cwts.  Cured  in 

Number  of 

each  Period. 

Barrels. 

each  Period., 

Cwts. 

1832  to  1837,  inclusive  - 

1,960,517 

392,103 

369,647i 

73,929 

1837  „  1842       „         -       -       . 

2,662,747i 

532,549 

522,026i 

104,405 

1842  „  1847        „          .        .        . 

2,605,6061 

521,121 

497,876 

99,575 

1847  „  1852        „         .        -        . 

2,805,605i 

561,121 

550,925 

110,185 

1852  „  1857        „         -       -       . 

3.270,995 

654,199 

615,617i 

123,123 

1857  „  1862        „         -        -        . 

3,147,560 

629,512 

578,084i 

115,616 

1862  „  lft67        „         -        .        - 

3,268,862f 

653,772 

695,1351 

139,027 

1867  „  1872        „         -        .        - 

3,745,899i 

749,179 

787,5771 

157,515 

1872  „  1877        „         .        -        . 

4,328,6901 

865,738 

896,5574 

179,309 

1877  „  1882        „          -        .        - 

5,615,293 

1,123,058 

832,677i 

166,535 

1882  „  1887        „         -        .        - 

7,155,089i 

1,431,018 

700,493i 

140,098 

1887  „  1892        „         -        .        . 

6,204,996i 

1,240,999 

792,4971 

158,499 

Total    -    -    - 

46,771,863 

. 

7,839,1151 

— 

Average    -    -    - 

- 

779,531 

... 

130,651 

Table  B. 


FISHERY  STATISTICS. 


BETTJBN  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  all  Fish  Landed  in  Scotland,  from  1889  to  1892,  inclusive, 
distinguishing  the  Fish  taken  by  Net  and  Line  from  those  taken  by  Trawl. 


Tsars. 

Hbrrinob,  Sprats,  Spar- 

UNOS,  AND  MaOKBRBL. 

•  Round  Pish. 

t  PLAT  PISH. 

Net 

Line. 

Trawl. 

line. 

Trawl. 

Cwt*. 

£. 

Per  Oct. 

*.  d. 

Ctets. 

£. 

Per  Cut. 
t.  d. 

Cvts, 

£. 

Per  Cwt. 
t.  d. 

Cwtt. 

£. 

Per  Cwt. 
t.    d. 

Cwtt. 

£. 

Per  Cwt. 

i.  d. 

1889 

3,7SS,M0 

717,088 

3  10 

1,456,544 

520.796 

7    3 

155,611 

75.060 

9    8 

97.444 

46,796 

9    1 

5 

68,737 

79,044       22  11 

1890 

3,995,877 

8S8,667 

4    S 

1,430,789 

631,364 

7    6 

171,693 

99,683 

11    7 

98,776 

46,347 

9    1 

5 

78.734 

98,007       24  11 

1891 

3.546,970 

926,763 

5    3 

1,410,464 

561,748 

7  11 

202,063 

119.893 

11  10 

87,326 

48.890 

10 

I 

80,646 

99.325       24    8 

189S 

8664,7711 

759,643 

4    1 

1,329,809J 

516,524 

8    - 

281,300 

143.063 

10  11 

100.3384 

58,973 

10    1 

) 

77,649 

98.2954     35    4 

TBAB8. 

t  Othbr  Kinds  op  Pish. 



Total  takbn  by  Nbt 
and  Unb. 

total  takbn  by 
Trawl. 

TOTAL  QUANTITY  AND 
VALUB  OP 

Net  and  Line. 

Trawl. 

ALL  FISH  LANDBD. 

Cwts. 

£. 

PtrOwt, 
i,    d. 

Cwts, 

£. 

Per  (Sot, 

$.   d. 

Ovts, 

£. 

PerCwt. 

t.  d. 

(h»u. 

£. 

Per  Cict. 

Cwti. 

£. 

Per  Cwt. 
s.    d. 

1889 

59,187 

12,187 

4    - 

38,176 

4,302 

2  11 

6.336.715 

1,296,869 

4  10 

363.624 

168,306 

12    6 

5.589,239 

1,464,175 

5    3 

1890 

57.784 

13^448 

4    8 

41,486 

6,030 

2  11 

6,673,676 

1,419,736 

6    1      , 

191^12 

208.620 

13  11 

5.364,488 

1,623,346 

6    6 

1891 

66,499 

13,874 

4    - 

40,438 

7,603 

3    9 

6,111.169 

1,636.774 

6    - 

823.047 

226,720 

14    - 

5.434,206 

1,762,494 

6    6 

189S 

61,«4 

14,646 

4    9 

41,256 

9.410J 

4    7 

5,066,0831 

1,844.787 

6    4 

880.106 

260,768 

13    2 

6,436,1381 

1,596,566 

5  10 

0.93. 


•  Inolade  Ood,  Ling,  Tonk,  Saithe,  Whiting,  Haddocks,  and  Oonger  Eel. 
t  Inolade  Floonden,  Plaioe.  Brill,  Skate,  Halibut,  Lemon  Sole,  and  Tnrbot. 
t  Inolade  principally  Hake.  Bream,  aarnard.  Oat  Pish,  and  Billook. 
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RETURN  showing  the  Number  of  Fishing  Boats,  Beam  Trawl  Vessels,  and  Fishing  Material,  with  the 
Value  thereof,  belonging  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  Number  of  Fishermen  Employed,  distinguishing  those 
Engaged  on  Net  and  Line  Boats  from  those  on  Beam  Trawl  Vessels,  during  the  Tears  1889  to  1892, 
inclusiye. 


TXABB. 

Total 
Niunber  of 
Fishermen 
belonging  to 

Boats  nsed  in  Net  and 

Line  Fishing, 

and  Value  thereof. 

Fishermen 

employed  on 

Net  and  Line 

Boats. 

Beam  Trawl  Vessels, 
and  Value  thereof. 

Fishermen 

employed  on 

Beam  Trawl 

Vessels. 

Value 

of  Boats  and 

Beam  Trawl 

Vessels. 

Value 
of  Fishing 
Material. 

Total  Value 

of  Boats, 
Beam  Trawl 
Vessels  and 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Fishing 
MateriaL 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1893 

47,943 
47,160 
43,534 
46,831 

14,604 
14,334 
13,801 
13,863 

£. 
717,334 

684,691 

676,438 

680,596 

47,463 
4A,656 
44,898 
45,639 

110 
118 
138 
140 

£. 
111,174 

14l»,873 

818,113 

888,987 

478 
495 
686 

708 

£. 

888,788 

833,564 
888,565 
909,583 

£. 

774,579 

767fi72 
748,740 
743,906 

£. 

1,603,307 

1,590,636 
1,637,30^ 
1,653,489 

Table  0. 


FISHERY  BOAED  FOR  SCOTLAND. 


CLOSE  TIME  FOR  I  HERRINGS. 


PKicis  of  Opinions  thereon  by  Fishcurers,  Fish  Merchants,  and  Fishermen,  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
obtained  through  Fishery  Officers,  under  Remit  from  Board  Meeting  of  2drd  February  1892. 


Eyemouth  Diatrict. 

Berwick  and  Spittal  fishermen  unanimously  approve  of  a  close  time  for  the  east  coast  between  1st  May  and  10th 
July ;  North  Sunderland  fishermen  between  1st  April  and  1st  July,  while  those  at  Coldingham,  Burmouth,  Eyemouth, 
and  Beadnell  unanimously  disapprove  of  it ;  Craster  fishermen  also  disapprove^  as  it  would  prevent  them  from  procuring 
bait. 

Leith  District. 

Fishermen,  fishcurers,  and  fish  merchants  (with  one  exception)  approve  of  a  close  time,  subject  to  permission 
being  granted  to  take  herrings  for  bait,  all  round  Scottish  coasts,  exceptmg  at  Barra  and  XJist,  for  >- 

Letcis  and  Harris,  between  1st  April  and  15th  or  20th  May  (Leith  fishcurers  wish  this  enforced  as  regards 
coast  between  Hebrides  and  Scrabeter) ; 

Shetland,  between  15th  May  and  15th  June  ; 

Orkney  (excepting  Stromness)  and  East  Coast  to  Fifeness,  between  1st  May  and  15th  or  20th  July  ;  and 

From  Fifeness  southwards,  between  1st  May  and  30th  June. 

Anstruiher  District. 

Fishermen  practically  unanimous  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  close  time  on  east  coast. 

Majority  wish  it  to  extend  from  1st  May  to  10th  July,  while  others  (whose  opinions  are  considered  more  valuable 
by  the  officer)  suggest  1st  June  to  12th  July. 

Permission  to  be  given  to  fish  for  bait.  Two-thirds  of  fishcurers  opposed  to  close  time,  and  remainder 
indifferent. 

Montrose  District. 

Of  900  herring  fishermen,  760  desire  a  close  time  for  the  east  coast  for  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  12th  July. 
Fishcurers  and  merchants  concur.  Gourdon  fishermen,  by  small  majority,  recommend  no  close  time  unless  it  be 
international. 

Stonehaven  District. 

Fishermen  (with  one  exception)  and  large  majority  of  fishcurers  desire  a  close  time  for  the  east  coast ;  laree 
proportion  think  it  should  extend  from  15th  June  to  10th  July,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  period  should  be 
either  from  1st  June  to  10th,  12th,  or  15th  July,  or  from  10th  June  to  10th  July. 

A  good  many  fishermen  think  foreign  fishermen  should  be  prohibited  from  landing  herrings  in  Scotland  during 
dose  time. 


Permission  also  to  be  given  to  fish  for  bait. 


Aberdeen  District 


General  opinion  of  fishcurers,  merchants,  and  fishermen  is  that  a  close  time  from  1st  May  or  1st  June  to  10th 
July  is  desirable,  fishing  for  purposes  of  bait  being  permissible. 
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Peterhead  District, 

Majority  of  fishermen  favour  an  international  close  time,  extending  over  first  10  days  of  July,  while  a  large 
number  are  opposed  to  it.    Fishcurers  are  very  divided  on  the  subject,  and  merchants  are  indifferent. 

Fraserburgh  District . 
Concensus  of  opinions  expressed  by  fishcurers,  fish  merchants,  and  fishermen  unfavourable  to  a  close  time  :^ 

Upwards  of  three-fourths  of  fishermen  at  Cairnbulg,  St.  Combs,  and  Inverallochy  opposed  to  it. 

About  two-thirds  of  those  at  Fraserburgh  and  Broadsea  favourable  ;  to  extend  from  1st  May  to  15th  July, 
<mrers  and  fishermen  at  Sandhaven,  PittuUe,  Ro3eh3arty,  and  Pennan,  iniijfereni  ;  but,  if  enforced,  should  De 
international. 

Nets  should  be  of  larger  mesh  early  in  season. 

Banff  District. 

Of  1,450  fishermen,  nearly  1,000  are  opposed  to  a  close  time,  the  remainder  (450)  being  favourable  to  one 
extending  from  1st  to  15th  July,  while  of  23  curers,  19  are  opposed  to  a  close  time. 

Buckie  District. 

Majority  of  fishermen  desire  dose  time : — 

(1.)  From  Barra  Head  to  Scrabster,  between  15th  April  and  15th  May. 

(2.)  For  east  coast,  between  middle  of  June  and  10th  July. 

Nearly  all  fishcurers  desire  a  close  time  from  Barra  Head  to  Scrabster,  as  specified,  but  not  for  east  coast,  until 
Ist  September ;  while  a  good  many  of  the  poorer  fishermen  are  opposed  to  a  close  time. 

FindJiom  District, 

Fishcurers  (with  one  exception)  and  fishermen  unanimously  desire  a  close  time,  the  large  majority  fixing  the 
period  from  3 Ist  March  to  15th  May  for  the  west  coast,  and  from  15th  June  to  15th  July  for  the  east  coast.  Those 
At  Hopeman  think  it  must  be  international  before  it  can  confer  any  benefit. 

Cromarty  District, 
Fishermen,  <S:c.,  of  opinion  that  a  close  time,  extending  from  15th  June  to  15th  July,  is  desirable. 

Helmsdale  District, 

All  curers  and  large  majority  of  fishermen  in  favour  of  a  close  time  to  extend  from  1st  June  to  12th  or  15th 
July. 

Lybster  District, 

Fishcurers  and  fishermen,  almost  without  exception,  desire  a  dose  time  to  be  enforced  between  1st  May  and  18th 
July. 

Wich  District. 

Fishermen,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  in  favour  of  a  dose  time  for  the  east  coast  and  the  east  side  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  between  15th  May  and  15th  July. 

Fishcurers  about  equally  divided,  one-half  being  opposed  to,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  being  in  favour  of 
the  fishermen's  proposals,  while  the  very  few  merchants  are  opposed  to  a  close  time. 

Orkney  District, 

Fishcurers  and  fishermen  think  an  international  dose  time  on  the  east  coast  (excepting  Stromness  in  Orkney, 
Scrabster,  and  west  side  of  Shetland),  between  1st  or  15th  June  and  15th  July,  would  be  beneficial. . 

Shetland  District, 

General  opinion  favourable  to  a  close  time  between  1st  May  and  15th  June,  capture  of  herrings  for  bait  being 
permissible. 

Stomoway  District, 

Fishcurers,  merchants,  and  fishermen  favour  a  close  time  between  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  and  Duncansbay  Head 
from  15th  April  to  15th  May  ;  the  former  wishing  it  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  fishing  wUl  commence  on  a  Monday. 

Close  time  is  already  observed. 

Barra  District, 
Fish  merchants  and  fishermen  do  not  consider  a  close  time  desirable  at  Lochboisdale,  Castlebay,  and  Yatersay. 

Z,och  Carron  District, 

Fishcurers,  merchants,  and  fishermen  all  favour  a  dope  time  ;  those  on  the  mainland  and  in  Broadford  from  Ist 
February  to  30th  June  ;  those  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  Skye  from  1st  February  to  15th  May ;  and  those  in 
Portree  from  1st  March  to  15th  May,  fishing  for  purposes  of  bait  being  permissible. 

Loch  Broom  District, 

Fishcurers  and  fishermen  unanimously  desire  a  close  time,  to  extend  on  the  west  coast  from  15th  April  to  15th 
May  inclusive,  and  on  east  coast  from  10th  Jone  to  10th  July  inclusive,  capture  of  herrings  for  bait  being  pjrmissible 
at  all  times. 
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Fort  William  Distnct. 

'  At  the  most  important  stations,  viz.,  at  Loch  Nevis,  Arisaig,  Mallaig,  and  Ardnamnrohan,  the  fishermen  favonr  a 
close  time  ;  those  at  the  three  former  from  Ist  January  to  15th  May,  and  at  the  latter  for  the  Ballantrae  Banks 
daring  the  spring  months,  beginning  Ist  February.     Tobermory  men  concur  in  latter  proposal. 

Fort  WilUam  men  wish  one  extending  from  middle  of  December  to  middle  of  June,  while  those  at  Oban 
disapprove  of  a  close  time. 

Campheltoum  District. 

Fishermen  at  present  observe  a  close  time  for  this  district  extending  from  15th  March  to  Ist  June,  ci^tuie  of 
herrings  for  bait  b«ing  permitted. 

All  favourable  to  a  dose  time  for  the  district,  extending  over  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 

Inveraray  District. 

Fishermen  unanimously  desire  a  close  time  (to  apply  to  Kilbrennan  Sound  and  Lochfyne),  extending  from  lat 
March  to  1st  June. 

Rothesay  District. 

General  opinion  favourable  to  a  close  time,  extending  from  Ist  February  to  1st  June,  capture  of  herrings  for 
bait  being  permissible. 

Greenock  District. 

Majority  of  fishcurers  and  merchants  at  Glasgow,  indifferent ;  remainder  favour  a  dose  time  from  1st  February 
till  Ist  June. 

Greenock  fishcurers  agree  to  latter  proposal. 

Majoriiy  of  fishermen  in  dbtrict  favour  a  close  time,  the  greater  number  being  of  opinion  that  it  should  extend 
from  ist  February  to  Ist  June,  while  remainder  prefer  1st  February  to  15th  May  ;  fishing  for  bait  to  be  permissible, 

Ballantrae  District. 
Drift  and  trammel-net  fishermen  opposed  to  a  close  time,  but  desire  seine-net  fishing  to  be  prohibited  entirely. 


Table  D. 

ACCOUNT  showing  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Fish,  Fresh  and  Cubed,  imported  into  each  Port  of  Scotland 

during  the  Tear  1892. 


FliH,  FBB8B,  NOT  OF  BRITISH  TAIUNO. 

FISH  OUBBD. 

AND  VALUH 

POttl-S. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Othbr  bobts. 

Sabdikbs. 

Uhbnumkbated. 

OF  FBBSH  and 

Ourbd  Fish 
importbd. 

Quantity. 

Tftlne. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QnantHy. 

Value. 

Leith  .       . 
Aboideea    -       • 
aiaagow     - 

Gx«nton     • 
Graenook    - 
Eirkoaldy  -       • 
KlAwftU     - 
Lerwick     -       • 
Hontrow    • 

CM. 
688 

1,090 
M 

140 

£. 

690 

618 
10 

18 

Cvti.    . 
88,818 

8,147 

1,079 

164 

1,991 

£. 

8,684 

919 

1,098 

840 

817 

CvtM. 
80 

8 
68 

810 

£. 
78 

10 
60 

64 

Owts. 
49 

8,849 

186 
9.987 

Cwti. 
66,938 

6;W8 

6.768 

9.884 

888 

880 
19.166 
8.671 

£. 

46,676 

6,081 
6,890 
7.609 
888 
140 
8.410 
1.893 

Owtt. 
81.898 

81347 

9.680 

7,016 

10,086 

888 

880 

19466 

8,781 

8A81 

£. 
60.107 

919 
16^)66 
6.868 
7,679- 

889 

140 
8,410 
1,866 

880 

GR088  Total 

•   - 

1,871 

1,141 

86^9 

6,868 

890 

196 

8,898 

10,188 

100,846 

78,887 

141.606 

91,664 

Statistical  Office,  Custom  House,  London, 
19  April  1893 


(signed)         W.  Pittar. 
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FISHEBT  BOARD  FOR  SCOTLAND— FISHERY  STATISTICS. 


RETURN  of  Fish  Landed  daring  the  MonthB  from  December  1891  to  April  1892,  and  from  December  1892  to  April 
1893,  in  the  Fishery  Districts  extending  from  Aberdeen  to  Wick  inclusive. 


MONTH. 

HaBsnro. 

Spbat. 

Sparling. 

Maokbril. 

OOD. 

Lino. 

TORSK 
(TUSK). 

BAITHB 
(OOALVISH). 

Haddock. 

Owte. 

Valoe. 

Owte, 

Value. 

Owts. 

Value. 

Owte. 

Value. 

Owts.  1  Value. 

OwU. 

Value. 

Owts, 

Value. 

Owts. 

Value. 

Owts. 

Value. 

1891: 
December      ... 

1893: 
Janaary        ... 

Tebraary 

March    .... 

April     -       .       -       - 

488 

38,664 

13,034 

3,031 

9384 

94 

6,849 

8,604 

641 

336 

- 

£. 

~ 

£. 

13 

£. 

6 

18,373 

16.084 
37.588 
31.081 
33.084 

£. 
7,899 

8,090 
13,778 
11,948 

9,381 

1,033 

8,879 
7,035 
8,796 
7,971 

£. 

696 

1,833 
8,100 
8,013 
8,878 

8 

3 

7 

63 

874 

£. 
8 

1 
3 

16 

47 

906 

1,017 
3,841 
1,827 
1,453 

£. 
187 

184 
804 
348 
176 

88,176 

88,360 
57,284 
61,504 
88.538 

£. 
34,963 

30,341 
39,679 
37,474- 
18,813 

TOTALS    •    -   - 

89.0804 

9,834 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

6 

108.304 

49.431 

87,804 

11.810 

853 

68 

8,043 

1,093 

233,796 

131,168 

189S: 
December      .      .      • 

1898: 
January         ... 

Ptobmary       -      -      • 

March    •       .       .      - 

April      .      .      .       • 

3,788 

33,146 

87.3444 

1,5894 

1.847 

799 

7,191 

9,118 

601 

866 

31 

8 

- 

- 

10 

5 

18.869 

13,041 
15.836 
14,713 
34,537 

7,366 

6,106 
8,493 
8,786 
7,558 

1,698 

3,831 
4,178 
5,363 
11,679 

981 

1.487 
1,891 
8,621 
3,663 

5 

78 

401 

1,023 

1 

28 
87 
812 

1,170 

1,409 
1,170 
1,01.'7 
1,664 

833 

359 
194 
178 
319 

87,086 

46,111 
61,668 
47,368 
81.804 

83,696 

36,604 
81,837 
39,640 
18,839 

TOTALS    -    -    - 

68,>il6 

17,976  1    31 

8 

- 

- 

10 

6 

79.994 

88,151 

35,789 

.10,648 

1,504 

383 

6.440 

1,078 

838,936 

139405 

Inoreaaeeof  189S-98on) 
1891-9f     -       -       -} 

Deoreaaee   of    189t<9l) 
from  1891-93    .       - ) 

36.694^ 

8,161 

31 

8 

. 

. 

3 

- 

38.310 

11,380 

1,476 

661 

1,161 

I 

864 

1,608 

31 

180 

7,947 

MONTH. 

Whitiwo. 

T17BB0T. 

Halibut. 

80LB 

(LEMON 

SOLB). 

Ploundbr, 
Flaicb, 

BUILL. 

BBL. 

8KATB. 

Othbr 

KINDS  OP 

Whitb  fish. 

TOTAL 

OP 

WHITB  PISH. 

Owts. 

Vahie. 

Owts. 

7alne. 

Owts. 

VaXw. 

Owts. 

Value. 

Owts. 

Value. 

Owts. 'value. 

Owts.  ' 

Value. 

Owts. 

Value. 

Owts. 

Vahie. 

1891: 
December      - 

1893: 
Jymnary        ... 

Tebroary 

March    .      .       .       - 

AprU     .... 

3,78ft 

1,793 
1.986 
1.803 
1.897 

£. 

1,363 

811 
748 
696 
884 

8694 

864 
184 
1474 

197 

£. 

401 
769 
608 
770 

33 

964 
874 
7964 
8,456 

£. 

81 

179 

640 

1,888 

5.083 

663 

409 
7874 
1,873 
8,041 

£. 

1,447 

1.177 
8,060 
8,868 
8.550 

8,971 

3,644 

6,148 

3,7094 

8.806 

£. 
4,813 

8,168 
6,018 
3,564 
8,183 

887 

1 
1894 
181 

59 

45 

£. 
114 

67 
80 
36 
27 

768 

1.028 
1,988 
4,307 
7,118 

£. 
323 

300 

654 

1,115 

1.706 

3,808 

8,596 
4,586 
4,531 
8,908 

£. 

1,856 

1,488 

1,036 

768 

761 

65,4904 

85,0984 
138,8764 
131,9144 

874994 

£. 
48,843 

43,609 
61,463 
6M»7. 
46,774 

TOTALS    •    -    - 

10,388 

4,401 

8834 

3,916 

4.743 

7.831 

5,1714 

10,487 

18.6734  19.131 

5914^     884 

16,193  j  8,987 

80,433 

5,339 

488,5784 

247,684 

1898: 
December      ... 

1898: 
January 

Pebmary 

March    .... 

AprU      .... 

1,309 

744 

603 

693 

1,303 

639 

830 

367 

864 

1,187 

336 

904 

1474 

3994 

8604 

1,188 

986 

893 

661 

1.348 

1.150 

4,831 

7H 

1844 
8781 

8,031 
4,510 

158 

389 

681 

8.969 

4.895 

1,180 

4794 
488 
1,048 
1,878 

8,386 

1460 
1,318 
8,857 
3,945 

8.393 

3,818 
8,186 
8,871 
8,878 

3,680 

3.458 
3468 
3.876 
8,839 

449 

1684 
107 

84 

60 

368 

106 
66 

66 
39 

1,388 

1,768 
3.193 
7.159 
7.608 

879 

464 

683 
1.904 
1440 

6,878 

4,440 
4,097 
8,368 
6,196 

1,794 

1,101 
937 
791 

1,010 

70,1984 

96,666 
180,640t 
88,796 
96,5804 

41,946 

48,870 
58,699 
56,883 
46,893 

Totals   -   -  - 

4,861 

8.697 

8.108}  9,943  1 

4,9614 

9.916 

14,886 

15,856 

8584 

617 

19.916 

4,660 

88,878 

6,688 

480,8151 

350,188 

Increases  of  1893-98  on ) 
1891-93     -       -       -} 

Decreases   of    1893-93) 
from  1891-93    .       - 

6.911 

1,804 

8494 

416 

8,8651 

V2l 

830 

671 

8.7874 

8,776 

368 

198 

4.783 

578 

3,966 

804 

1,7671 

3,464 

Fishery  Board  for  Sootland,  Bdinburgh. 
June  1898. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  7. 


PAPEB  handed  in  by  Profesfor  W.  C.  McInio$h,  8  June  1893. 


Appendix  (A). 


FISHEBY  BOARD  FOB  SOOTLAND. 


Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Yalues  of  Fish  landed  in  SooUand  and  Oonramed  Fresh,  in  each 

Year  from  1884  to  1892. 


YEAR. 

BOUND  riSH. 

other 

Ood.» 

Ling.* 

Tonk.* 

adthe.* 

HAddook. 

Whiting. 

Oongv. 

Whit*  Fish. 

Ctott. 

£. 

CWCf. 

£. 

Omis, 

£. 

OwtM, 

£. 

Omti, 

£. 

Own, 

£. 

Cwt$. 

£. 

CMf. 

A. 

1884-       -       - 

144,966 

78,947 

81,481 

18^96 

987 

376 

40,089 

10^106 

464,049 

800,719 

njwt 

81,806 

- 

- 

§6^78 

19.186 

188»-       •       - 

101,108 

98,466 

49,090 

97,919 

681 

181 

47,096 

10,406 

698,464 

804^619 

99,688 

88^1 

- 

- 

.74,938 

98^6 

1886  -       -       - 

198.099 

84,698 

89.708 

17,994 

888 

999 

64.468 

10,810 

671,816 

897,098 

74,988 

98,964 

M08 

798 

76,887 

96496 

1887-       -       - 

maoi 

74,966 

84,817 

16,448 

1,908 

989 

60,743 

8,940 

760,964 

388,7U 

78,769 

96,787 

VW 

9,000 

U0.880 

96,979 

1888  -       -       - 

999,116 

97,649 

89,566 

19.000 

9,069 

4U 

69,081 

8,866 

890.498 

888,184 

76,766 

96,687 

6.797 

8,689 

104.414 

90^178 

1889.       -       - 

999,689 

78,464 

98,474 

89,896 

9,191 

1.869 

49,996 

6,973 

799,180 

881,916 

69,694 

98,786 

16,980 

8.669 

87368 

16,889 

1890-       -       - 

315,070 

76,974 

90,483 

81,669 

6,070 

986 

90,671 

11,381 

763,664 

870,969 

76,699 

80,840 

Ufilt 

7,097 

98,971 

18,698 

1891  -       -       - 

976,687 

101,086 

61348 

16,416 

9,188 

864 

44,661 

6,766 

796,987 

876,867 

71.076 

99,489 

11,8464 

6,184 

106,987 

90,876 

1891-       -       - 

968,4081 

117,786 

•6.9484 

95,900 

9.996 

491 

41,368 

7,966 

799,786 

894,977 

49,109 

96,617 

11,618 

6,117 

U4,869|    97,986 

Annual  Averaoes  for  the  first  Three  and  the  last  Three  Years  of  Period. 

ATtng«: 

1884-1886  - 

1890-1899  - 

181.165 
961,386 

86,666 
96,048 

40,098 
69,698 

91,918 
94,498 

786 
8,498 

988 

670 

60,686 
68,880 

10,974 
8A11 

669,609 
788,906 

310,789 
860,099 

89,096 
66,988 

38^488 
98,649 

- 

- 

69,194 
106,766 

99,660 
99,486 

Inoreaae  - 
D«orenM  • 

70,981 

19,388 

99,480 

8,816 

9,708 

987 

8.994 

9,163 

181,999 

69,947 

16,798 

4,789 

- 

- 

87^ 

98 

*  The  figures  under  these  headings  are  ezolustre  of  the  quantities  onrsd. 


YEAR. 

flat  fish. 

1 

1 

HaUbnt. 

Lemon  Sole. 

Plaioe, 
Flounder,  and  BrIU. 

Cwti. 

it. 

CwU. 

£. 

Cwti, 

£. 

CwU. 

A. 

OwU. 

it. 

1864-       • 

4,984 

9^ 

98,060 

17,694 

4463 

6.589 

79.766 

47,783 

61,989 

14471 

1885-       • 

7,860 

18,686 

98,497 

90,068 

5.898 

7,486 

88,810 

69,866 

106,669 

16,767 

1888-       . 

8,889 

9,774 

99,866 

99.196 

7.673 

9.379 

81.164 

60,198 

69.046 

10,619 

1667  - 

6.989 

14,496 

18,989 

16.479 

11.7.t7 

13,386 

96.364 

69.863 

46.019 

9,695 

1866- 

6.494 

16.310 

90.197 

19,781 

18.669 

16,519 

87,184 

65.918 

69,069 

19.014 

1869- 

6.388 

90.479 

91.094i 

18.496 

14,891 

9U85 

74,9704 

53,078 

60.067 

10.875 

1890- 

6,6644 

18.469 

90,9311 

18,646 

16.6614 

87.886 

81,309 

68,187 

63,764 

ll,6n 

1681  • 

6,0164 

17.916 

19,1641 

17,161 

17,7391 

30,988 

78.7764 

67,108 

47,076 

IMU 

16H- 

4.6984 

14.610 

86,9794 

97,169 

93,8604 

87,166 

70,665 

61,448 

58,784 

11,987 

Annual  Ayeraqes  for  the  first  Three  and  the  last  Three  Years  of  Period. 

ATivsce; 
1664—1886  • 

1880—1699  - 

5,155 
5,056 

10,899 
16,798 

r.i90 

91,556 

19,988 
90^999 

5,878 
19,947 

7,489 
81,588 

79,944 
78,968 

50,989 
85,579 

51,541 

18,468 
11.718 

Besnaie  - 

99 

5,686 

6*589 

1,054 

18,369 

94A06 

«.«61 

15,817 

91,985 
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Appendix  (B). 


PISHEBY  BOABD  FOB  SCOTLAND. 


Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  Shell-Fish  knded  in  SooUand^  in  each  Year  from 

1883tolf(92. 


YEAR. 

Ojiien. 

Mussels. 

Olams. 

Lobsters. 

Cxftbs. 

Other  Kinds. 
Whelks,  Baser  Fish, 

TOTAL 
Yalne. 

HMMdredi. 

A. 

Cwts, 

£. 

(Sets. 

£. 

Numba. 

£. 

Number, 

£. 

Cvts. 

£. 

£. 

1888-       -       - 

•,4M 

8,406 

881,569 

16.548 

- 

- 

749,800 

88.966 

3.589.300 

19,716 

49,416 

10.309 

88,9tf 

1884-       -       - 

5,176 

8.174 

849.348 

16.068 

- 

- 

787400 

89.948 

4,147,300 

88,799 

43,846 

8.968 

80.939 

1888*       •       • 

S^MS 

809 

844.868 

15.867 

- 

- 

956,300 

85.061 

3,849,900 

83,740 

54486 

14,196 

89498 

1886-       -       - 

8,W«i 

1.895 

861,863 

14,864 

8400 

1.856 

749,300 

30.505 

8.384.650 

13,544 

63,831 

11.883 

73.387 

1887-       -       - 

8.180 

965 

876.896 

15.411 

17.394 

8.380 

681.100 

86.647 

8.815.700 

18,307 

55.488 

9,665 

67.315 

1888-       -       - 

MI7 

748 

849.687 

15.366 

80.674 

8.918 

678.800 

88.093 

3/)81.775 

14,n7 

55.578 

9,^ 

71,738 

1888-       -       - 

8.1181 

1,458 

188.884 

11.677 

83.817 

8.564 

576.400 

84.449 

8.774.300 

13,897 

58.631 

9,661 

63.301 

1890-       •       - 

8.801 

1,586 

181494 

11.801 

85.761 

3.311 

643.800 

88.340 

8.888.800 

44,568 

54.169 

9,667 

68.613 

1891  -       -       - 

8.518 

1,568 

881.165 

14.889 

88.586 

8,350 

685.600 

31.668 

3,098.400 

15,895 

50,730 

9,955 

76465 

18M  -       .       - 

8450 

1,588 

847.186 

14.506 

80.769 

VM 

741.000 

38.587 

3.117.900 

16,710 

68,187 

18,477 

80,488 

Avenges: 

1883-1887  . 

8,784 

1.780 

868.549 

15,650 

- 

- 

778,780 

31.038 

3407.370 

18,631 

58,905 

10,991 

78.736 

1888-189J  - 

S.MS 

1,864 

819.601 

18,416 

- 

664,880 

89.015 

8,989,780 

14,989 

65.849 

10,830 

78.039 

Inonaae  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,844 

- 

DeoTMae  • 

8S9 

866 

48.948 

8.834 

- 

- 

107.840 

8.018 

117,650 

3,688 

- 

661 

6.697 

0.93. 
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APPENDIX   TO   REPORT   FROM   THE 


Appendix  (D). 


Btatbmbnt  showing  the  Nmnber,  Ac.^  of  Beam-Trawl  Ybssels  and  Fishing  Boats  in  each  Tear 

from  1883  to  1892. 


1.  Beam-Trawl  Vessels. 


Steam  Trawl  VesBels. 

Total  Trawl  Vessels  (including  Sailing  Vesself 
and  Boats). 

Ybab. 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Number. 

Tons, 

Men. 

of 
Vessels. 

of  Nets, 
kc. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Men. 

of 

Vessels. 

ofNeta, 
kc 

£. 

£. 

£. 

A. 

1883 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

♦47 

2,004 

/ 

59,980 

— 

1884 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

61 

2,284 

- 

117,770 

— 

1885 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

105 

2,857 

- 

114,845 

— 

1886 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

109 

2,914 

- 

94,849 

— 

1887 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

103 

2,304 

- 

73,394 

— 

1888 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

107 

2,689 

- 

84,421 

— 

1889 

38 

4,369 

276 

109,906 

4,810 

110 

4,982 

478 

111,174 

6,204 

1890 

47 

4,105 

350 

144,805 

6,920 

118 

4,705 

495 

148,878 

8,258 

1891 

61 

5,929 

457 

208,452 

8»410 

132 

6,484 

626 

212,113 

9,662 

1892 

70 

6,749 

532 

226,034 

10,800 

140 

- 

702 

228,987 

11,987 

*  Nearly  all  steamers. 


2.  FiSHiNa  Boats. 


Tear. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1883         .... 

15,247 

121,146 

1884         .... 

15,384 

120,291 

1886         .... 

15,427 

130,434 

1886        .... 

1&,235 

128,466 

1887        -        -        .        . 

15,032 

1116,118 

1888        .        .        .        - 

14,797" 

121,768 

1889        ...       - 

14,604 

118,637 

1890        .... 

14,234 

115,445 

1891        -        .        .        - 

13,801 

114,007 

1892        .        .        .        - 

13.865 

114,268 
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Appendix  (D.) 
FISHERY  BOARD  FOR  SCOTLAND.— SCIBNTIFIO  INVESTIGATIONS. 


Abstract  of  "Garland's"  Returns. 


FIRTH  OF  FORTH. 


YBAR. 


FLAT    FISH. 


I 


S 
^ 


I 


ROUND    FISH. 


I 


i 


I 


I.— OLOSBD  ARIA. 

so-t 

48-8 

111 
11-0 

lf6 

II.— Open  Absa. 


1866     . 

47-9 

1887    * 

787 

1888    - 

80-1 

1889    • 

68-8 

1890    - 

88-8 

1891    . 

48-8 

1899    - 

86*4 

46^ 

I 

71-8 


0.4 
0^ 
0-6 
0*8 
0-4 


S8^ 
S41 
80-6 
87-7 
36K) 


18-4 
16-7 
19*1 
19*4 
20-1 


1886  - 

1887  - 

1888  - 

1889  • 

1890  • 

1891  • 
189S  • 


IH) 
8*8 
8-8 

8-7 
1-8 
8-8 
8-1 


SH) 
8-6 
1*6 
8-6 
1-8 
1-4 
0-6 


4*1 
1-8 
1-8 
1'8 
1-4 


41-0 

I 

68*4 


8-8 
11-6 
81-9 
17'8 

6-1 


14'9 
17-1 
87-4 
87-8 
88-8 


0-8 
1-8 


0-9 


0-6 
0-5 


8-4 


8-0 


0-1 


0-1 


0^ 
(H) 
0-07 


0-8 


0-1 
0^ 


118^ 
900-6 
114-6 
109*1 
100-9 
118-0 
106-8 

44*0 
88*7 
8S*6 
88*8 

88*7 
60-6 
48*0 


10*6 
11*9 
18*7 
18*0 
97*6 
18*9 
9-4 

1*6 
0-8 
8*6 

8-8 
6*4 
8*8 
8-0 


97*6 
99*6 
41*8 
11*9 
89*1 
18-6 

sa-i 

80*6 
91*6 
64*9 

80-1 
40-8 
11*9 
434 


11*0 
14-8 
84*4 

18-6 
66*9 
36-0 
16*8 

8*7 

6*1 
40-9 
19-9 
181-6 

9*0 
14*4 


18*8 
18*8 
18*1 
18*8 
7*6 
16*0 
33*7 

1-7 
34*8 
16*3 
16*3 
16*3 
16*8 

8-6 


181*7 
144-4 
93*1 
48-8 
131*9 
67*7 
71*8 

86-4 

138*4 

114*7 

68*6 

184-7 

88-6 

78*0 


3*0 
3*7 
3*8 
1*9 
3*3 
3*0 
1*6 

8-6 

1*0 
1*9 
3*0 
1-6 
1*6 
1*4 


3-3 
8*8 
3*3 

4*0 
4-4 
46 
8-1 

1*6 
0*6 
3*1 
8*0 
1*6 
3*0 
1*6 


361*1 
861-6 
311*4 
164*8 
338*9 
189*4 
184*4 

88-4 
3ir7 
161'8 
111-9 
841*6 

98*0 
119-4 


ST.  ANDREW'S  BAY. 

L-<?L08XD  . 

LRBA. 

1886     . 

78*8 

0*6 

73*0 

1*3 

- 

- 

147*0 

0*6 

8*3 

0-3 

18-6 

37-6 

1*5 

0*7 

176*8 

1887    . 

180-0 

0-8 

- 

161 

•0 

6*8 

- 

- 

840*7 

0-3 

47-3 

0*8 

89-7 

87*6 

4*4 

1-6 

438*8 

1888    - 

116*3 

0*3 

- 

96*6 

3*0 

0-1 

- 

- 

818*3 

0*3 

40-3 

6*8 

33*8 

68-9 

3^ 

1*4 

386*0 

1889    . 

186*1 

0-3 

- 

46*1 

0*3 

4-6 

- 

- 

187*4 

0*6 

0-6 

1*8 

16*7 

19*3 

1-6 

1*1 

808*8 

1890    - 

307*6 

0*1 

- 

89*9 

0*4 

4-7 

0*08 

- 

803*9 

1*8 

1*8 

18  0 

34-8 

40H) 

3-0 

8*4 

847*3 

1891     - 

48*8 

0*0 

- 

69*6 

0-8 

0-8 

- 

- 

109*4 

0*8 

1*7 

8*0 

14*1 

19-8 

1-8 

8*3 

188*8 

1893    • 

48-4 

0^ 

- 

80-9 

0*7 

8*3 

0*1 

0-3 

84*0 

1*8 

1*0 

10H> 

84*1 

86-6 

1*8 

6*4 

138*4 

XL— Open  Area. 

• 

* 

1*6 

. 

- 

97*3 

1*6 

17*6 

8*8 

60*8 

73*8 

1*8 

0*8 

1886     - 

69*0 

6*6 

8J 

•0 

171*6 

1887    - 

88*7 

34-7 

- 

61 

•7 

18*3 

- 

- 

139-4 

- 

63*6 

6*7 

108-0 

173-8 

8*6 

3*3 

806-4 

1888  ^. 

49-6 

1-4 

- 

93*6 

4-8 

- 

- 

- 

148-8 

0-6 

81*6 

36*0 

14-3 

73-4 

0*4 

- 

331*2 

1889    - 

64-1 

0-6 

- 

91*0 

8*6 

3-1 

- 

- 

151-4 

0*1 

3*1 

3*0 

36*5 

39-8 

1-1 

0*7 

183-1 

1890    - 

12-0 

0-6 

- 

11-8 

3*8 

3*6 

0*1 

- 

39-8 

8*0 

0-6 

15-1 

16*6 

85-6 

1-1 

0*1 

66-8 

1891     - 

48*8 

o-s 

- 

310-8 

1*6 

0*8 

- 

- 

361*8 

8*1 

2-0 

6*8 

141 

80-8 

o-s 

70 

800-1 

1893     - 

16*0 

0-8 

- 

81*8 

1-6 

1-6 

0-8 

0*1 

60*8 

0-1 

8*8 

4-8 

40-8 

68*6 

0*7 

0-1 

105-7 

0.93. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BBPOBT  FBOM  TBS 


ABffnuoT  of  "Gabland's**  Beturns— eoif^iMJ. 


AVEBAGEa 


FIBTH    OF    FOBTH. 


TSAB. 


fLAT    VISE. 


I 

II 


I 


BOUND   VISE. 


I 


I 


i 


Ir-0l<08BD  ABSA. 
18M-1888 
189a-18M       •       W4 


11*6 


0-1 
0-4 


0^ 
OK 


in 


IL— Opnr  ABBA. 

lS8e-1888 
18M^18M 


S4 


17*6 


PA 

1-0 


0-t 


l-t 

1'6 


(HI 


i4*S 
44*1 


W 


1-8 
OOS 


04 


OD 


i*4 


l-TT 


148*» 
107-4 


11-7 


7M 

si-e 


le-s 


14-7 
11*1 


lW-7 
87-0 


ta-i 


N*l 
49-7 


«•! 


TO 
P9 


MH 


tl-6 


14-4 


16-« 
48H> 


11*0 


M-7 


91-0 
96-8 


1-0 


Sl-4 


71 


6-9 


S8*6 


0-« 


1*9 


0-4 


S-l 
1*» 


9-7 
4-6 


S71-I 


1*9 


1*4 
ll 


n-i 


liO>l 
MI'S 


<n 


i-s 


ST.    ANDBEWS    BAY. 


L-OLOBU>  ABBA. 

18W-1888       - 

IIM 

0>9 

01 

1081 

9-9 

- 

- 

S9r6 

••9 

911 

91 

961 

81*8 

91 

11 

8971 

1890-189S       . 

low 

0*1 

- 

601 

91 

- 

- 

166-4 

1-1 

11 

8-7 

901 

89-1 

11 

41 

9ori 

Deonaie  - 

91*4 

01 

- 

471 

- 

- 

- 

681 

- 

90-6 

- 

61 

991 

11 

- 

•i-l 

InorcMe    - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

01 

- 

- 

- 

0-8 

- 

6-8 

- 

- 

- 

91 

- 

IL-OPlirA 

BBl. 

188^1888       . 

49-1 

101 

- 

•0*9 

41 

- 

- 

1141 

07 

976 

191 

668 

1061 

1-7 

0-8 

988-7 

1890-1899        - 

SM 

0-4 

- 

881 

11 

- 

- 

119-9 

8-7 

81 

8-6 

991 

86-7 

0-8 

9-4 

1871 

DeoreMe   • 

99-9 

101 

- 

- 

8-9 

- 

- 

111 

- 

891 

9-4 

89*9 

89*6 

01 

- 

781 

Inonaw    • 

- 

- 

- 

38*9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

81 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

11 

- 

BOTH    COMBINED. 


L— 0L081D  ABBA. 

'     ¥ 

1888-1888        . 

90*4 

161 

016 

801 

1-8 

- 

- 

188-6 

6-0 

88-7 

9-7 

90*7 

991 

!•» 

11 

9841 

1890-1899        - 

70-4 

61 

010 

•7-4 

1-7 

- 

- 

196-4 

9*0 

11*8 

901 

181 

69-8 

1-7 

41 

9011 

laoreMe    • 

- 

- 

0-16 

- 

01 

- 

- 

- 

9-0 

- 

11-1 

- 

- 

- 

9*4 

• 

Deoreuo    - 

901 

81 

- 

99-4 

- 

- 

- 

891 

- 

441 

- 

9*7 

89-8 

0-8 

- 

881 

IL-OPIH  A 

JIBA. 

1888-1888       - 

961 

71 

0-4 

W-9 

9-9 

- 

- 

901 

1-9 

48-8 

14-9 

841 

981 

11 

1*1 

1911 

1890-1899       . 

18-7 

0-7 

0*7 

68-4 

0-7 

- 

- 

811 

9-8 

171 

88-8 

18-8 

87*7 

11 

91 

184*4 

Xnoreaae    - 

11 

- 

0-8 

19-1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9-8 

- 

141 

- 

- 

- 

0-9 

. 

Decrease   - 

19-9 

8-8 

" 

- 

9-6 

- 

"" 

81 

- 

807 

- 

16-4 

811 

0-8 

- 

871 
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APPENDIX,  No.  8. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  13  Jane  1893. 


STATISTICS  —PLAICE,— MAY. 


Total  quantity  landed  by  fishing  vessels  at  Grimsby  during  month,  less  one  day,  19,259  boxes  =  22,177  cwt. 

m  ..I  :«^i„ j^  /North  Sea  fish        -        -     15,176  boxes  =  17,073  cwt. 

Total  mdudes      -        -       -        "Uoeland  fish    -        -        -       4;083boxe8=   5,104  cwt. 

Total  North  Sea  fish  comprises      {^^^tlZ'^^^^r 
Average  contents  of  a  box  of  *^  large,"  100  fish. 

No  boats  fishing  on  Great  Fisher  Bank  this  month  ;  hence  average  rather  higher  than  if  they  were. 
Average  contents  of  a  box  of  "  small,*'  250  fish. 

Hence  total  number  of  fish  in  boxes  of  "  large,"     753,200  TSeven  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred). 
„  „  „  "sm^,"  1,911,000  (Que  million,  nine  hundred  and  eleven  thousand). 

Total  number  of  North  Sea  fish    -    2,664,200  (Two  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 

two  hundred). 

In  boxes  of  "  large,"  10  per  cent,  under  13  in.    Hence    75,320  fish  under  13  in.  in  "  large  "  \  Total  under  13-in. 
„  „"  small,"  90      „  „        „  „    1,719,900,,        „         „      „  "smaU"  /         1,795,220. 

Percentage  under  13  in.  in  all  North  Sea  boxes,  67  per  cent. 

In  boxes  of  "  large,"    37  per  cent,  under  17  in.  =     278,684  fish   l  m^x„i  „„  j^^  it  i^    o  iqq  ttQA 
„         „"smaU,"100        „  „  „     =1,911,000,,    ) Total  under  17  in.,  2,189,684. 

Percentage  under  17  inches  in  all  North  Sea  boxes,  82  per  oent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  boxes  landed, — 

In  22  voyages,  British  steam  trawlers  contributed  3,849 1  Total  caught  by  steamships,  5,587  boxes. 
In   7  voyages,  Foreign     „  „  „  1,738  j     „  „       by  smacks,  1 ,057  boxes. 

Percentage  of  boxes  of  small  caught  by  steam  trawlers  =  71  per  cent. 

Remainder  caught  chiefiy  by  three  Grimsby  smack  fieets,  off  Terschelling. 

Two  Yarmouth  (Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  and  Barking)  fieets  off  Terschelling. 

Two  Grimsby  fleets  on  Dogger.    One  lands  in  London. 

Besides  fish  enumerated  above,  85  cases  of  small  plaice  brought  to  market  by  M.  S.  and  L.  steamers.    Caught  on 
Continental  coast  by  shore  fishermen. 

This  year's  work  of  one  steam  trawler  on  smaU  fish  grounds.    Six  voyages. 
Landed  first  voyage  19th  April. 
Landed  last  voyage  2nd  June. 

Total  number  boxes  of  "  small,"  1,839. 

Iceland  Fish : 

About  30  in  a  box. 

About  dl  per  cent,  over  17  inches. 

None  less  than  13  inches. 


0.98.  3  D  4 
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APPENDIX,  No.  9. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  16  June  1893. 


(A.) 
PERCENTAGES  OF  PISH  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES  CAUGHT  ON  VARIOUS  NORTH  SEA  GROUNDS. 


PLAICE. 
Fifteen  hauls  of  Steam  Trawlers  on  the  Dogger  Bank  in  April  and  July  1892 : — 

Total  number  of  plaice  caught       -----       641. 
Pereentage  under  17  inches  in  length     -        -        -        •        36  per  cent. 
Percentage  under  13  inches Not  recorded. 

Seven  hanls  of  a  Steam  Trawler  on  the  Great  Fisher  Bank  in  July  1892 : — 

Totfd  number  of  plaice  caught       -        -        -        -        -        580. 
Percentage  under  17  inches    -        -        -    .    -        -        -        2  per  cent. 
Percentage  under  13  inches    -.----O^ 

Eight  hauls  of  a  Steam  Trawler  on  the  Coast  of  Denmark,  North  of  the  Horn  Reef,  July  1892  : — 

Total  number  of  plaice  caught        -        -        -   *    -        -        660. 
]Percentage  under  17  inches  ------        76  per  cent. 

Percentage  under  13  inches    ------        Not  recorded. 

The  above  records  kept  by 

Ernest  W.  L.  EolL 


(B.) 
ANALYSIS  OF  LENGTH  OF  HAULS. 


Steam  Vessels: 

In  Steamship  ^'  Dominican,**  on  Fisher  Bank,  below  the  Reef,  and  western  part  of  Dogger,  Nineteen  hauls,  118 
hours  30  minutes. 

Average  haul        -----        6  hours  15  minutes. 

In  Steamship  ^^  Resolute,*'  on  western  part  of  Dogger,  Thirteen  hauls,  89  hours. 

Average  haul        .        -        .        -        -        6  hours  60  minutes. 

All  grounds  open.    Average  of  all  hauls  (32)  of  **  Dominican  '*  and  "  Resolute,*'  6  hours  28  minutes. 

Seven  voyages  of  Steamship  "  Aries  ** : — 

Various  grounds     ------        Longest  haul,  6  hours. 

Fifty- three  hauls,  197  hours    -        -        -        .        Shortest  haul,  1  hour. 

Average  haul  ------    3  hours  43  minutes. 

Open  ground.  Five  hauls  in  Silver  Pit  -        -  -        Average,  6  hours  24  minutes. 

„  Seven  hauls  off  Flambro*  and  Whitby    -        -  i,        4  hours  44  minutes. 

„  Five  hauls  in  Markham*s  Hole       -        -        -  n        4  hours. 

Intricate  groimds.  Thirty-six  hauls  on  Well  Bank  and  neighbourhood    „        3  hours  13  minutes. 

Smacks: 

Voyages  of  four  Sailing  Smacks  : 

Various  grounds        ------        Longest  haul,  10  hours. 

Fifty-two  hauls,  301  hours        -        -        -        -        Shortest  haul,  2)  hours. 

Average  haul 6  hours  47  minutes. 

Open  ground,  Fifteen  hauls  on  and  about  Dogger    -        -        -        Average,  7  hours  8  minutes. 
Intricate  ground,  Thirty-two  hauls  on  and  about  Dowsing         -  a        ^  hours  6  minutes. 

Note, — It  appears  that  smacks  make  nearly  as  long  hauls  on  intricate  grounds  as  steamers  on  open  groimds. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  10. 


PAPEB  banded  in  by  tbe  Chairman^  22  June  1893. 


Sir,  Billingsgate  Market,  Lonaon,  7  June  1893. 

I  VENTCRB  to  lay  before  you  aome  facts  at  to  tbe  sale  of  immature  fiab  at  tbis  market,  and  to  make  soma 
anggestions  as  to  tbe  metbod  of  mitigating  tbis  eviL 

During  tbe  sunlmer  montbs  l&rffe  quantities  of  immature  flsb  are  brougbt  to  tbis  market  by  tbe  steam  carrien 
from  tbe  fleets  in  tbe  Nortb  Sea.    Tbese  fisb  are  cbiefly  caugbt  in  tbe  sballow  waters  of  tbe  Dutcb  coast. 

At  certain  times  tbere  seems  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  meeting  fisb  in  tbe  deep  water  in  any  great  quantity, 
the  sballow  water  is  tben  resorted  to  for  a  certain  large  ban!  of  imoiature  fisb  ;  but  tt  must  be  evident  tbat  this  is 
a  wanton  destruction  of  tbe  coming  brood,  wbicb  would  probably  grow  to  ten  times  tbe  size  in  a  few  montbs. 
There  are  also  large  quantities  of  small  plaice  sent  from  Holland  and  E^nmark  during  tbe  summer  niontbik 

I  understand  tbat  tbere  is  a  restriction  as  to  sixe  on  tbe  sale  of  fisb  in  Denmaric,  so  tbat  tbese  immature  fi^ 
are  sent  to  tbis  nuirket  not  being  saleable  in  that  country. 

Tbe  effect  of  tbis  wbolesale  destruction  is  yery  noticeable,  even  in  tbe  sbort  time  tbat  I  baye  been  Super- 
inteadent  at  tbis  market.  In  1887,  when  I  was  first  appointed,  a  trunk  of  good-sixed  plaice,  wei^binff  from  80  to 
90  lbs.,  would  sell  for  18«.  to  20«.,  wbicb  was  tben  considered  a  good  price,  but  now  tbe  same  article  fetches  from 
25«.  to35«. 

Tbe  suggestion  I  make  to  alter  tbis  state  of  things  if>,  tbat  it  should  be  made  illegal  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale 
Isb  under  a  certain  uxe,  scales  of  sixe  to  be  determined  for  each  class  of  fish  ;  it  would  then  be  an  unprofitable 
enterprise  to  fisb  in  waters  where  it  is  known  tbese  immature  fi^b  are. 

A  rimilar  legislation  was  found  to  be  imperative  some  years  back  in  tbe  case  of  lobsters  and  crabs,  wbicb  baa 
shown  a  very  ffood  result,  as  tbe  catch  of  full-sized  lobsters  and  crabs  is  very  much  larger  now  than  when  thia 
action  was  found  necessary. 

An  inquinr  was  held,  by  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  in  1881,  into  the  question  of  the  fish  supply  of  the 
metropoUs,  and  in  their  report  the  committee  especially  refer  to  the  subject  of  tbe  destruction  of  immature  fish. 

lam,  Ae. 
(signed)        Cha$.  E.  Le  P.  Trmeh^ 
The  Right  Honourable  Edward  Marjoribanks,  m.p.,  Superintendent.: 

Chairman  of  the  Select  Coinmittee  on  Sea  Fisheries. 
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APPENDED,  No.  11. 


PAPEB  handed  in  bj  the  ChcUrman,  22  June  1893. 


To  the  Bight  Honourable  Edward  Marjor^^fycu^f  y .jyi  ^aiip^n  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Sea  Fisheries. 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Plymouth, 
Sir,  21  June  1893. 

When  I  |;aye  evidence  before  the  Committee  I.w^  naturally. i^ot  asked  iAU(?h  about  the  North  Sea,  and  did  not 
offer  my  opimons  at  any  length  on'thi^questiofi'^  ^e  ^rbieciionof  tinderslzed  fish  in  that  region.  But  I  wish  to 
put  before  you  some  consiaerations  which  I  think  may  be  of  use,  and  to  do  so  without  involving  any  other 
responsibility  than  my  own.  Will  vou  kindlv,  therefore,  accept  the  following  remarks  as  coming,  not  from  the 
Marine  Biological  Association,  but  rrom  myself  as  an  independent  individual. 

X9^  ace  awar^  .that^tl^fl, principal  object  of  the  trawling  interest  on  the  east  coast  is,  that  trailing  on  the 
eastern  gprbtincU' should  be' stopped,  prohibited  in  some  manner  by  legislation.  Accordijig.to  Mr.  Holt's  evidence,  a 
siase  liiiH  of  10  iikc&esf6#p6lalce'aifkd  12  uidtes  for  tuirbbt  Wbuld  ilot  prevent  trawlii^g  on  those  ^unds :  and  these 
are  the  only  two  kinds  of  fish  of  which  great  (quantities  of  a  very  ^thall  sise  arb  taken  t)ii  thotoe  gt'dufids."  The  'trawled 
woiUd^accordii^'to.^he^Bame^uthorijby.^refra^  ^i>M4!^g  oni;^o^  groun<^s if  l^igher  size  .lunits^.l3  or  14,  inches 

i6rplai<^,^l^  i^n^sl^esi^or  i^rboj^^^^^  take  a  certain  proportion  of  prohib^^d 

fish  on  all  other  gr6undB,"andiiave  to  throw  them  overboard,  mostly  dead,  or  land  them  ai  iforeign  ports. 

The  t|!avJing^<>Q'>P<^>^B  ^^^  ^  som^  tsew  forbidden  their  skippers  to  fish  on  the  eastecn  groilndb,  but  as  otiier 
tra^lem  (^ntin^ed  M  ash  there,  and  glut  the  markets  with  small  fish,  they  fdt  that  the  abstention  was  no  goodt«n&<is 
i^  was  general,  .and  appeal»d  to  Parliament  ior  legislauon  which  woidd  make  it  ffen^^ 

No^  Sir^H  OQCorred  tiJ  me  that  Pariiament  mi^t  respond  to  this  appeal  by  passing  a  law  forbidding  Boitiilh 
fishermen  to  fish  on  the  eastern  grounds  within  certain  defined  limits,  but  I  was  not  sure  that  this  could  be  done.  I 
tkverefore  a^ed'BH*  £dWard  Claile'tf  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  the  follolving  isa  copy  bf  his  reply :       > 

**  Dear  Sir,  .      20  June  1893.    '^ 

'^  There  is  no  doubt' that  Parliament  can  enforce  a  law  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  from  fishing  in  any 
"^defined  areas^  whether  within  the  territorial  limits  or  outside  tbem.    We  ate  just  now  doing  this  very  thing  in 

^relalaoii  tothe^BehringSea.  

"  Faithfully  yours,     • 
(signed)        \' Edward  Clarke:' 

The  next  question  is,  can  the  limits  be  conveniently  defined  for  practical  purposes.  I  have  no  hesitaiidn  in  8a5^ittff 
that  they  can.  Acoordinff  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  confermice  at  Hull  on  80th  April  1890^  these  grounds  extend 
from  53^  50^  to  56°  north  latitude,  and  from  the  German  and  Danish  coasts  to  T  30"  east  longitude.  The.lenjB^h  of  the 
ilfeathus  marked  out  is  130  iniies  (nautical),  and  the  breadth  from  25  to  50  miles.  But  these  are  not  exalctly  the  limits 
of  the 're^oU  requiring  protection!  The  southern  limit  is  unnedessary,  being  supplied  by  the  Dutch  coast;  and  thfe 
small  fish  grounds  extend  as  far  west  as  Texel.  Of  course  the  fishermen  do  not  take  their  latftiide  and  longitude,  lintl 
it  would  be  useless  to  deflijie  this  closed  grounds  by  lines  of  .thai  description  for  practieal  purposes.  But  i^t  present 
British:  fishermen  are  not'allpwed  to  fish  in  foreign  territorial  waters,  and  thes^  waters,  are  only  defined  in  milea,;^^ 
by  visible  marks.  If  the  prohibition  were  made  to  apply  to  40  or  50  miles  from  the  coast  between  Texel  and  the 
Horn  Beef,  including  the  coast  ofi'tiie  islands  except  Heligoland,  I  think  it  might  be  made  to  work.  All  the  waters 
in  this  region*are  less  thim  20  fathoms  iu'depth,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  define  the  limit  by  buoys  put  down  at 
interval^,  of  five,  miles.  One  cruiser  or  gun-boat,  or  perhaps  two,  could  protect  the  jGrround,  if  the  penalty  of 
infringement  were  confiscation  of  the  vessel  found  fishing  witluh  the  prohibited  liiniis;>''  Thepreposal  advocated  by 
England  for  the  seal  fishery  in  the  Behring  Sea,  is  closely  similar  to  that  I  am  here  advocating. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  the  prohibition  of  fishing  by  British  subjects  would  leave  the  ffrounds  open  to 
Dutch,  Q-erman,  and  Danish  fishermen.  But  this  same  objection  applies  equally  to  the  imposition  or  a  size  limit  on 
the  fishy  or  rather  applies  more  strongly.  For  the  limits  of  size  in  force  in  Denmark  and  Holland  are  so  small  that 
if  a  biffh  size  limit  were  enforced  in  this  country,  small  fish  could  still  be  taken  on  the  eastern  grounds  and  landed 
in  foreign  ports,  both  by  foreign  and  by  British  fishermen. 

The  negotiation  of  an  international  convention  would  take  a  long  time,  but  if  the  English  Government 
prohibited  ito  subjects  from  the  small  fish  grounds  in  extra-territorial  waters  as  above  defined,  and  other  nations 
went  on  destroying  the  small  fish  on  these  grounds,  then  representations  from  this  country  would  have  more 
force. 

As  to  the  destruction  on  the  grounds  in  question  b^  foreign  boats,  Mr.  Holt  says  (A.  p.  390),  that  a  number  of 
German,  Dutch,  and  Danish  boats  are  occupied  in  catching  the  small  plaice.  But  he  says  that  they  are  all  of  small 
tonnage,  some  of  them  only  open  boats,  and  that  they  do  not  kill  the  unmarketable  fish. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  patrol  or  watch  the  eastern  grounds  in  summer,  from  April 
till  the  end  or  September,  as  fishing  is  ilUt  TMrried'oii  there  in  winter:*  •*  .  -         -- 

I  have,  Ac. 
(signed)        J.  T.  Cunningham. 
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APPENDIZ»No.ll 


PAPEB  handed  in  hy  the  Chairma$if22  June  1893. 


CoBKESPONDENCE  with  Professor  Giglioli  (Italian  FisherieB  GommisBioner)  and  with  Dr.  Heincke,  Pirector  of 

the  Marine  Biological  Inatitatei  Heligoland. 


(Translations.) 

(A.) 

To  Prof esior  ff,  Giglioli^  Fishery  CnmmifwionftT  fnr  T+aIv 


Sir, 

Still  having  most  pleasant  memories  of  my  visit  to  yonr  ii 
years  ago,  with  Dr.  Dunn,  I  take  the  liberty  of  re-introducing 
opinion  (in  connection  with  the  present  Select  Committee  of  on 
I  enclose  an  extract)  as  to  whether  the  proposed  legislation  is  ( 
Iftent.  I  have  ^nite  recently  perused  yonr  ver^  able  report  to 
treatise  on  the  nsb  of  Kaples  Bay,  neither  of  which,  however,  oo 
<m  these  particular  points.    Trusting,  therefore,  that  you  will  feu 


Yours,  Ac 
(signed)        FredericJe  G.  A/lalo. 


(B.)— Reply. 
Dear  Sir,  Florence,  19,  Via  Bomana,  10  May. 

'  Dr.  Dtjnn  got  yonr  letter  yesterday,  and  sent  on  the  enclosure  to  me  this  morning.    I  answer  at  once,  and  hope 
to  be  in'  time  to  be  of  use. 

Ist.  I  opine  that,  if  you  wish  preserve  tales  and  some  other  flat-fish  of  economic  value  on  your  coasts,  yon  must 
have  strict  protective  measures  to  save  young  (small)  specimens  of  slight  value  being  taken. 

2nd.  Young  pleuronectids  love  to  frequent  the  shallow  l>dttomr6ndStQ&ries,  fiords,  and  such  like  deep  gulfs  (I 
mean  deep  indentations  of  the  coast  line).  Such  areas  ought  to  be  fully  protected  by  local  regulations  during 
certain  seasons.  Of  course  such  measures,  whid^  would  be  prohibjtion^  or  rtttriciion^  of  trawling  over  certain  areas, 
can  easily  be  enfofodjd. 

.1  believe  thus  to  have  answered  your  two  questions,  at  least  in^  the  measnra  of  my  .ability  to  do  s<^.    Of  course 
yon  are  acauainted  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  promoted  by  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  and  with. the 
-fact  that  the  eggs  and  larvse  (embryos)  of  most  of  our  food-fishes  are  pelagic,  floating  at  pr  near  the  surface. 
With  beet  compliments. 

Yours,  Ac. 
^  (signed)        Htnr^'ff.  Giglkliy 

F.  G.  Aflalo,  Esq.,  Fishery  Commissioner  for  Italy.  ' 

British  Sea  Anglers'  Society. 


(C.) 
To  Professor  Dr.  Heinckey  Director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Institute,  Heligoland.    . 

Sir,  London,  7  Mayv 

Afi  one  whom,  apart  from  your  recent  appointment,  I  heard  of  when  in  Germany  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
Korth  Sea  Fisheries,  t  offer  no  apology  for  sending  you  a  brief  account  (as  fitr  as  I  am  able)  pf  the  business  nP'Vr 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  ^ve  me  the  benefit  of  yPtdr 
;!^ews  as  to  the  legitimate  extent  (and  possible  enforcement)  of  (1)  Ideal,  (2)  international,  restrictive  measures ; 
jftlso  as  to  whether  you  consider  that  scientists  have  yet  presented  us  with  results  sufficiently  indisputable  to  f oim 
ft  safe  basis  for  sweeping  enactments,  or  whether  it  might  periiaps  not  be  Advisable  to  risk  a  few  years'  depletion 
further,  and  see  whether  their  previous  reports  are  confirmed  or  falsified  by  further  investigations  at  your  own 
ptation  and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  T^hl,  with  whom  I  studied  science  at  Bostock  University  dnring  the  sprint  and  autumn  semesters  of  1996, 
was,  I  believe,  a  former  colleague  of  yours,  and  indeed  offered  me  a  letter  of  introduction,  riiould  I  tere  to  visit  the 
!Bliel  Laboratory  eh  rottU  home.    I  was  unable  to  avail  myself  at  the  time  and  have  not  been  in  Germany  idnce. 
TTmsting  to  receive  an  eariy  reply. 

Yotpii,'Ac. 
(signed)       Frederiek  G.  AJlahi' 
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(D.)— BeplytoC. 

Royal  Biological  LiBtitnte,  Heligolaiid, 
Dear  Sir,  16  May. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  ^on  for  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  and  hasten  to  give  yon  my  views  on  the  subject  of 
international  legislation  in  the  North  Sea.  Oiir  opinions  in  Germany  differ  considerably  on  this  sabjeot, 
but  the  majority  of  those  concerned  are  nevertheless  opposed  to  any  form  of  international  legislation,  smoe 
they  apprehend  that  it  might  resiilt  in  injury  to  the  free  development  of  our  deep  sea  fisheries  as  an  industiy. 
This  is  especiidly  the  case  with  the  owners  of  steam-trawlers,  a  body  which,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  has  witiun 
the  last  seven  years  increased  wonderf  uUy,  having  been  the  sole  means  of  establishing  a  Qerman  national  fishing 
industry  in  the  North  Sea.  Many  more  are  emphatically  opposed  to  any  form  of  international  protective  legislation, 
believing  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  formulate  satisfactorily  and  almost  impossible  to  enforce. 

My  personal  views  on  the  subject,  since  you  ask  for  them,  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  North  Sea  is  approaching  a  stage  of  depletion,  though  it  is  as  yet  impos- 
sible to  offer  any  certain  scientific  explanation,  as  this  would  require  the  results  of  a  wider  experience  and  more  precise 
scientific  research  than  are  at  present  available.  Any  attempt  at  replenishing  the  depleted  fisheries  from  the  ocean, 
in  order  to  make  their  supply  practically  inexhaustiole  (as  has  been  suggested)  appears  to  me  on  scientific  grounds  to 
be  out  of  the  question. 

2nd.  To  replace  the  exterminated  fish  by  artificial  hatching  also  seems  to  me,  with  all  respect  to  the  many 
excellent  efforts  in  this  direction,  equally  impossible,  since  our  hatcheries  must,  in  comparison  with  Um  sea,  be 
conducted  on  a  pigmy  scale. 

3rd.  Measures  of  international  protection  in  the  North  Sea  I  consider  impossible  of  accomplishment ;  and  any 
attempt  at  introducing  such  can,  I  fear,  only  lead  to  dispute  between  the  fishermen  of  different  nationidities.  The 
dosing  of  certain  districts  by  international  decree  appears  to  me  indeed  ahnost  absurd,  for  it  is  by  no  means  proved 
beyond  question  that  particular  species,  the  haddocK,  for  example,  invariably  select  fixed  breeding-grounds  year  after 
year.  It  is  contrary  to  all  scientific  experience  to  assert  that  fish  frequenting  the  Scotch  or  Engnsh  coasts  always 
reproduce  their  species  in  the  German  and  Dutch  shallows,  or  vice  versd. 

4th.  Protective  laws,  such  at  least  as  can  be  in  any  way  efficient,  can  to  my  way  of  thinlHng  only  as  yet  be 
national.  I  should  be  in  favour  of  eaoh  maritime  state  on  the  North  Sea  prohibiting  the  VTi<1ifpy  and  sale  of  under- 
sized sea-fish,  along  its  own  coasts,  besides  protecting  certain  bays  and  fishery  districts  within  territorial  limits,  where 
the  trawl-fish  are  £iown  to  breed,  bv  a  dose  season.  Jt  might  perhaps  also  be  advisable  to  prescribe  by  ncUional 
legislation  a  fixed  mesh  for  the  trawl.  If  the  English,  as  the  leading  and  most  experienced  fishing  nation,  will  only 
take  the  lead  in  legislating,  I  am  convinced  that  the  other  maiitime  countries  will  soon  follow. 

5th.  Urgent  beyond  everything,  though  not  having  immediate  bearing  on  the  subject  of  your  letter,  do  I  consider 
some  international  regulation  of  signals  and  lights  aboard  the  North  Sea  smacks,  so  that  the  liners  may  find  protec- 
tion under  international  jurisdiction  against  the  injury  caused  to  their  gear  by  trawlers. 

I  sliall  be  happy  to  correspond  with  you  further  on  these  important  and  interesting  questions,  and  remain. 

Yours,  Ac 


^signed)        Dr.  Heinche, 

'  of  tne 


Director  of  tne  Biolop^cal  Institute,  Heligoland  ; 
Member  of  the  Commission  of  Besearchin  G-erman  Seas ; 
F.  G.  Aflalo,  Esq.,  London.  ,  and  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Coast  and 

Deep  Sea  Fisheries  Department. 


(E).— Eeply  to  D. 
Dear  Sir,  London,  20  May. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  jrour  prompt  and  very  interesting  reply  to  my  queries,  and  propose  taking  advantage  of 
your  kind  offer  of  ftuther  asfdstance  to  put  another  question  or  two. 

1st.  It  is  being  argued  before  the  Committee,  referred  to  in  a  previous  communication,  by  those  in  favour  of 
prohibiting  the  landing  and  sale  of  underndsed  fish,  that  this  will  be  the  more  effective  in  preventing  their  capture, 
since  where  the  small  fish  are  found,  they  assert,  there  are  but  few  large  ones,  so  that  visits  to  these  "nurseries  will 
cease  to  be  remunerative. 

My  own  limited  experience,  chiefly  as  an  angler,  goes  to  show  that  the  small  fish  and  the  previous  year's  adults 
occur  together  indiscriminately,  in  which  case  such  a  measure  would,  as  ftur  as  I  can  see,  be  practically  alx)rtive,  since 
the  trawlers  would  continue  to  scrape  up  everything,  merely  retumiuff  the  "  forbidden  fruit  (probably  extinct)  when 
coming  into  port  There  is  also  considerable  variance  of  opinion  witii  regard  to  the  percentage  survival  of  mh  in  a 
moving  trawL 

l&y  I  ask  your  valuable  opinion  on  this  subject  ? 

2nd.  With  regvd  to  the  especial  efficiency  of  the  English  Government  prohibiting  the  landing  and  sale  of  under- 
sised  fish,  we  are  further  told  that  such  small  specimens  find  no  market  in  any  other  country,  and  are  only  taken  by 
fishermen  of  all  nationalities  for  sale  here. 

Is  this  (in  the  case  of  Germanv)  a  correct  assertion  ? 

You  also  suggest  that  England  should  set  the  example  by  framing  certain  protective  laws,  so  that  other  nations 
might  follow.  Hjre  you  sure  that  they  would  adopt  such  a  course  ?  because  our  men  must  otherwise  suffer,  or  at 
least  fail  to  reap  the  fuU  benefit  of  such  one-sided  legislation^  much  as  we  have  to  some  extent  suffered,  as  hardly 
its  most  enthusiastic  supporters  could  wholly  deny,  by  pioneering  free  trade. 

drd.  Your  next  suggestion  refers  to  the  advisabilitv  of  fixing  a  larger  mesh  for  the  nets.  Can  this  seem  to  you 
effective  unless  we  also  prescribe  a  reduced  speed  for  the  smacks  ?  You  must  have  observed  how  greatiy  the  mesh 
contracts  when  traversing  the  water  at  a  great  rate  ;  and  besides  this,  the  accumulated  seaweed  and  other  tUbrig 
help  to  hinder  the  escape  of  the  small  fish. 

Shorter  hauls  and  frequent  sorting  out  and  returning  of  the  under-sised  fish  would  be  more  to  the  point ; 
though  to  enforce  this,  unless  the  men  themselves  are  with  us  heart  and  soul,  would,  I  fear,  necessitate  the  presence 
of  an  inspector  aboard  each  boat,  and  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

Taking,  then,  one  consideration  with  another  (the  difficulty  of  enacting  and  enforcing  legislative  measures,  tho 
hopelessness  of  re-stoddng,  the  conflictions  of  scientific  opinion,  &c.),  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  only  obvious 
course  is  to  educate  the  fishermen,  and  show  them  the  f  oll^  of  their  ways.  They  are  a  tractable  and  credulous  race, 
and  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  win  over,  at  all  events,  the  rising  generation.  Hasty  legislation  must,  in  any  case,  be 
hopeless. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  letter,  and  begging  tho  favour  of  a  reply,  I  remain, 

Yours,  &e. 


Dr.  Heincke,  Ac,  Ap.  (sijned)        Frederick  G,  Aflalo, 
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(F.)— Beply  to  IL 

Dmr  Sir,  Heligoland,  6  June. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  under  date  20tli  ultimo,  my  ideas  would  fall  seriatim  under  the  following  diyisions  : 

1.  Although  there  is  some  dif&eulty  in  dedding  as  to  the  precise  whereabouts  of  the  undersized  fish  of  the 
Il'orth  Sea,  I  l^ieye  that  the  experiences  of  our  fishermen  point  to  the  necessity  for  an  Act  prohibiting  the  landing 
of  such  fish,  since  the  men  would  then  be  only  wasting  their  time  in  fishing  such  grounds  as  harbour  principally 
young  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  mature  fish,  and  these  grounds  are  known  with  more  or  less  certainty,  They 
are,  m  fact,  already  ayoidea  to  some  extent  by  Uie  German  fishermen,  who  rarely  leaye  their  nets  down  for  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  ;  while  the  English  boats,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  hauls  last  from  six  to  seyen  hours,  fish 
eyen  such  grounds  for  the  sake  of  the  proportion  of  large  fish' ^^tured  on  a  lonff  ran,  and  also,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
because  they  are  sure  of  a  market  for  the  small  fi^  as  well.  Were  the  latter,  therefore,  rendered  impossible  by 
Statute,  fishmg  expeditions  to  such  grounds  could  scarcely  proye  remuneratiye,  and  they  would,  in  the  natural 
^oursorbeAban^ned  for  those  whidi  were  more  so. 

,  2.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  England  could  in  any  way  be  the  loser  by  beiuff  the  first  country  to  enact  and 
Enforce  such  a  measure.  The  undersized  fish  caught  by  English  fishermen  are,  for  the, most  part,  sold  only  in  their 
ownjnaricet,  just  as  those  taken  in  German  nets  are,  as  a  rule,  disposed  of  in  Germany.  One  dangler  there  certainly 
ecdsts,  which  we  haye  up  to  the  present  oyerlooked,  and  that  is  the  possibility,  if  only  one  man  time  state  at  first 
issues  such  a  prohibition,  of  its  fishermen  taking  eyery  opportunity  to  sell  their  undersized  fish  to  those  of  other 
nationalities,  who  could  ^  then  dispose  of  them  at  a  profit  in  their  respectiye  markets.  So  that  the  matter  cannot 
after  all  be  completely  set  at  rest  otherwise  than  by  an  international  understanding,  which,  as  I  said  in  a  preyious 
letter,  I  regard  for  the  present  as  an  impossibility. 

Single  countries  must,  ^t  avy  rate,  take  the  lead  with  the  regulation  for  their  own  coasts  and  markets,  after 
which  some  form  of  international  conipact  may  be  possible.  If  England  takes  the  initiatiye,  as  the  principal 
fishing  nation,  it  will  anyhow  be  a  good  example  from  the  right  source. 

8.  No ;  undersized  fish  are  by  no  means  only, sold  in  England,  but  also  find  a  market  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Oermany. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  enactment  of  a  larger  mesh  for  the  trawl,  the  results  of  the  experiments  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  appear  to  me  to  point  unequiyocally  to  its  desirability. 

At  pp.  157 — ^210,  of  the  Eighth  Annoal  Report^  the  subject  of  the  capture  of  undersiaed  fish  is  yery  exhaustiyely 
treated;  and  at  page  p.  182, -you  will  find  a  description  of  the  trial  of  nets  with  yarious  meshes  following  in  quick 
succession  oyer  the  same  ground,  the  result  of  which  showed  beyond  doubt  that  with  the  larger  mesh  fewer  yoimg 
fish  were  captured.  I  am,  of  course,  fully  aware  that  the  mesh  contracts  yery  considerably,  when  moying  through 
the  water  at  a  great  speed,  Itot  hardly  to  such  an  extent  as  to  entirely  defeat  the  object  of  the  larger  mesh. 

5.  It  is  likewise  beyond  question  that  the  sorting  out  and  returning  of  the  undersized  fish  would  be  a  most 
beneficial  proceeding.  At  the  same  time  I  am  of  'Oninion,  that  too  much  should  not  be  left  to  the  men  themselyes, 
since  they  naye  scarcely  time  to  do  this  extra  work  with  sufficient  method  for  it  to  be  permanently  efficacious. 
We  should  not  then  trust  too  much  to  the  spontaneous  and  independent  action  of  the  men.  It  is  true  that  we  haye 
(and  doubtless,  you  too^  a  certain  proportion  of  fishermen  with  sufficient  common  sense  to  see  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  young  fisn  ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them  would  eyer  think  of  setting  the  example  of  such  protection, 
unless  compelled  by  legislation  or  similar  means.  *'  We  cannot,"  they  say,  ^^  take  the  lead,  lor  we  should  certainly 
be  tive  losers."  They  must  all,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  abstain  from  such  fishing,  or  I  antic^>ate  certain  faikire. 
For  these  .and  other  reasons,  I  am  conyinced  that  the  prohibition  of  the  landing  of  undersized  fish  and  the 
introduction  of  a  larger  mesh  for  the  nets,  are  as  yet  the  only  measures  worth  consideration. 

With  best  regards. 

•'■  '  Yours  faithfully, 

Mr.  F.  G.  Afialo.  (signed)        Professor  Dr.  Heinclce. 
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APPENDIX  No.  la. 


Papbb  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 

IiUieries  Office,  Dublin  Oaille, 
DetrSir,  ITJnljldOS. 

Ab  the  Howth  herring  fishing  was  gone  into  at  someilength  in  my  examination  I  think  it  maj  be  well  thai  thai 
following  table,  extracted  from  our  BepOTt  for  1890,  should  be  at  your  serrioe. 

"  At  Howth,  once  a  celebrated  place  for  its  hermg  fishery,  it  has  been  going  down  sinoQ  1874,  as  Biay  be 
from  the  following  table  : — 

In  1874  there  were  landed  at  Howth,  101,405  mease,  producing  101,518 


„  1876 

»> 

„1878 

It 

„  1877 

»» 

,,1878 

H 

„  1879 

)t 

,,1880 

»> 

,,1881 

If 

,,1882 

11 

,,1888 

« 

,,1884 

»f 

,,1885 

»f 

,,1886 

M 

„1«7 

f> 

,,1888 

>» 

„18» 

>f 

>» 

67,371 

»f 

9u,602 

»> 

86,910 

»> 

116,«18 

» 

65,326 

t» 

91,466 

^» 

68,060  , 

»i 

.  80,694  . 

M 

20,534 

n 

26,26a 

n 

16,783 

'« 

22,64fr 

ti 

5,485 

w 

9JK» 

t» 

12,277 

f» 

18,083 

>i 

11,115 

» 

17,888 

« 

6,249 

»i 

11,986 

»i 

2,374 

Tl 

3,811 

»>' 

9,585 

» 

6,270 

» 

9,082 

tl 

6,882 

11 

3,311 

>l 

8,274 

♦» 

8,527 

n 

6,486 

i> 

3,825 

» 

8,678  » 

„  1890 

Besides  an  aetual  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  fish,  such  as  I  stated  in  my  evidence,  there  are  no  doubt  aoaae  teadei 
qoestions  inyolyed,  the  migration  of  buyers,  according  to  the  requirements  of  their  business^  beiqg  the 
important  and  one  of  the  most  difBumlt  to  deal  with. 

I  remain,  ^c 
(agned)        Wm.  SpoUwood  Ormmm 
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Hatcheries   and    the    Conduct  of  the 
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8.  Fish  Hatcheries  in  Norway  -        -        -    4^3 
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Close  Timbi 
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[N.B, — In  this  Index  the  Figure$  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  those  in  the 
Analysis  of  ETidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Eridence;  the  Figures 
following  App.  refer  to  the  Pages  in  the  Appendix ;  and  the  Numerals  following  Rq>.  to  the 
Pages  in  the  Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.] 


ABERDEENSHIRE.  Trawling  B^et  of  ten  vessels  managed  by  witnf^ss,  off  the 
Aberdeenshire  Coast,  comprisin&r  tenvessel^,  about  loo  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in 

breadth,    Pyper  6442-6448.    66*29-6636 Remunerative    nature  of  the    industrv; 

estimate  that  the  total  take  last  year  was  worth  173,000/.  of  which   70,000/.  was  for 

flat  fish,  ib.  6449-645S Particulars  as  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  trawlers;  denial 

that  Aberdeen  Bay  has  been  fished  out,  ib.  6464-6476»  6597-6599. 

Details  respecting  the  diminution  of  boats  at  several  small  places  along  the  coast ; 
belief  that  a  good  many  men  have  moved  to  Aberdeen  on  account  of  the  market, 
as  the  line-fishing  produce  has  greatly  increased  there,  Pyper  6488-6492.  6552-6560 

6000-6602.  6613-6626 Evidence  showing  the  importance  of  the  trawling  industry 

to  Aberdeen;   employment  of  1,600  hands  in  trawling  and  curing,  ti.  651 3-65 1 7 

Insufficiency  of  the  fishing  harbours  on  the  coast,  Duthie  7256-7259. 

See  also  Harbours.        Herring  Fisheries.         Scotland. 

Abram,  L.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Is  a  stake-net  fisherman  near  SouUiport ;  catohes 
flukes  principcdly,  and  nses  a  net  with  a  seven-inch  mesh,  5693-5700, 

Evidence  respecting  the  weight  of  a  good  catch ;    with  the  seven-inch  mesh  there 

would  l>e  very  few  small  fish  amongst  them,  5701-5710 Belief  that  the  take  of  fish 

has  not  varied  much  during  the  lat^t  twenty  years,  5711-5714. 

Opinion  that  the  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  mesh  is  beneficial,  but  that  any  further 

legislation  is  unnecessary,  5715*5720 Suggestion  that  the  shape  of  the  stake-net  fur 

shrimps  might,  with  advantage,  be  altered,  5725-5728. 

Afialo^  Frederick  G.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  rejjularly  attended  the  meetings 
ol  this  Committee,  and  has  forwarded  for  its  perusal  some  correspondence  {App.  403) 
between  himself  and  the  Italian  officials  and  the  Director  to  the  Marine  Biological 
Institute  of  Heligoland,  5943-5942. 

Staiemtnt  as  to  the  improbability  of  the  German  Government  taking  any  part  i»i 
interimtiotial  legislation,  especially  in  regard  to  the  closing  of  certain  areas,  594:^-5946. 

f^(^g^ Beliei  thatif  England  adopted  a  size  limit  for  the  landing  and  sale  of  fish, 

Germany  would  uliiniaiely  follow,  5957, 5968- 

Evidence  respecting  the  ready  sale  for  small  flat  fish  at  Hamburgh  and  the  Baltic 

ports,  5947-5954'  5965-6968 Information    as  to    the  number  of  fish  that  would 

probably  die  on  being  returned  to  the  sea;  estimate  that  in  the  Baltic, owing  to  the  bard 
bottom  and  the  shortness  of  the  haul,  only  three  out  of  a  hundred  die,  5955*5957. 

Alwardf  G.  L.  (Analysis  of  hit*  Evidence.) — Is  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  National 
Sea  Fisheries  Association ;  h&<i  a  lifetime  experience  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  has 
taken  an  active  pait  in  the  present  agitation,  204-1106.  309-311.  358. 

Statement  that  the  trawl-fishinir  industry  on  the  Humber  and  at  Grimsby  dates  from 
the  year  1840  whm  it  was  commenced  by  fishermen  from  Brixham  and  Torquay, 

207-210^ Infoimation  es  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  fishijig  industry  at  GriniAby; 

reference  to  table  showing  the    increase  since   1878    in    the    number   and    tmiiage 

of  vessels,  both  steam   and   sailing,   211-216.  302-308.  349.  410-412.  418-^:^20 

Estimate  that  aboui  30,000,  or  one-half  of  the  population  of  Grimsby,  are  interested  in 
the  fish  industry,  217,  218. 

Opinion  that  the  average  size  of  the  vessels  of  the  present  day  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  year  1840;  219-222 Statement  that  all  the  masters  and  mates  of  vessels  from 

0.93.  3y«  twenty- 
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Alwardj  O.  L.     (Analysis  of  his  Eyidence) — continued. 

twenty-five  tons  and  upwards  are  certificated  men,  223,  224 Evidence  respecting 

the  increased  size  of  the  trawl  and  other  appliances,  225,  226.  312.  350,  351. 

Examination  in  detail  as  to  the  locality  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  North  Sea ; 
conclusion  that  the  prinoipal  place  where  under-sized  fish  abound  is  near  Heligoland, 

229-233.  271-275.  283-287.  314-316.  327-330 Estimated  c«tch  of  fish  per  vessel 

in  1875  about  80  cwt.  of  soles  and  prime  fish,  550  cwt  of  plaice,  and  1,000  cwt  of 

haddock,  234-236 Statement  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

..  vessels  and  the  improvement  of  ^ppliaoces  the  «niuui  oateh  per  vessel  baa  decreased 
enormously;  details  and  figures  in  support  of  this  assertion,  237-257.  317-324. 
36«-366- 42 1-4^4- 

Opinion  that  the  filling  off  in  the  product  of  the^  fishing  is  due  to  the  increase  of  vessdk 

and  to  the  immense?  capture  of  immature  fish,  258-263 Evidence  strongly  in  tavour 

of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Associations  advodating  the 
prohibition  of  the  landing  and  sale  of  immature  fish;  belief  that  this  course  rather  than 
the  prohibition  of  capttire  would  be  most  effectual,  264-268.  326.376-380 Conclu- 
sion that  any  legislation  to  be  thoroughly  effective  should  be  on  an  international  basis, 
269,270.  296.  331-  347»  348. 

Suggestion  that  the  limits  of  the  fishing  areas  might  be  altered ;  opinion  that  in 
certain  places  where  immature  fish  are  generally  to  be  found  restrictions  should   be 

placed  on  (lie  fishing  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  276-282.  331-337.  416,  417 

necommendi^tion  that  immature  fish  be  thrown  ioto  the  sea  after  being  caught;  opini^m 
that  a  great  quantity  would  live  provided  that  .they  were  so  returned  within  a  reasonable 
time,  288^-2195.  389, 340.  . 

Confidence  of  witness  as  to  the  euccess  that  would  attend  fish  propagation  by 
artificial  means ;  information  respecting  the  fish  nurseries  at  Gttmsby,  299-301  - — 
Reference  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  existing  between  the  fishermen  of  the  Bast 
and  South  Coasts  relative  to  the  minimum  size  of  fish  that  should  be  legally  saleable, 
341^— Information  respecting  the  minimum  sizes  fur  sale  that  wece  fixed  upon  by  the 
various  conferences;  general  view  that  anything  under  ten  inches  should  be  regarded  as 

immature,  342,  343 Opinion  that  the  minimum  sizes  fixed  upon  by  the  Belgian 

Government  are  too  small  to  he  of  benefit,  344-346. 

Reference  to  the  action  of  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  District  Committee  in  stopping 
trawling  within  certain  iirei^ ;   dissatisfaction  of  the  FUmborough   Head  trawlers  with 

this  restriction,  359-365 Belief  that  the  scientific  teaching;  as  regards  the  captu'-e  of 

immature  fish  and  as  to  propagation  would  be  extremely  useful,  366-373 — ^Opinion 
that  Filey  would  be  an  excellent  place  for  the  institution  of  an  artificial  propagating 
ground,  374, 375. 

Information  as  to  the  experiments  made  with  trawling  nets  of  a  larger  mesh  than 
usual;  capture  of  immature  fish  diminished  by  their  use,  381-385.  393-397.  405,  406 
-—^Definition  of  the  term  immature  or  undersized  fiah  as  bang  in  the  oase  of  brill, 
If'oion  soles,  plaice,  soles,  and  turbot,  anything  in  size  under  twelve,  eleven,  ten,  ten  and 
twelve  inches  respectively,  398-404. 

Suggestion  that  tnree  courses  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  fish,  viz. :  the  prohibition 
of  certain  areas,  a  close  time  for  all  fish,  and  the  propagation  of  fish  artificially,  425-448 

• Admission  that   the  proposed  measures  woula  be  very  difficult  of  enforcement, 

449-458. 

[Second  Examination.] — ^Denial  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  immature 

fish  are  dabs,  895,  896 Concurrence  with  the  estimate  that  about  90  per  cent,  of 

the  fish  thrown  overooard  would  be  lost,  897,  808 ^Qualification  of  ihe  statement 

that  with  shorter  hauls  more  fish  would  live  on  being  returned  to  the  sea ;  detailed 
explanation  on  this  point,  902. 

Anchovies.     Attention    paid   by   tbe   Marine  Biological   Association   to   the    habits   of 
anchovies  with  a  view  tu  the  establishment  of  an  anchovy  fishery,  Lanketter  3885. 

Anderson^  Captain  Absalom.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidenoe.) — Is  chairman  of  the  Whitstable 
Oyster  Company,  and  a  nautical  assessor  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  2468-2473. 

Opinion  that  ovstern  imported  intoEngland  durins:  the  open  season  and  laid  down 
should  not  be  sold  in  the  cloic  season,  as  owing  to  their  being  on  the  point  of  spatting 
they  are  unfit  for  human  food,  247J..  2477-2482.  25^1,2542.  25^4-2546.2551-2561 

•—^Opposite  view  to  this  opinion  held  by  miiuy  oyster  merchants,  2475,  2476 

Belief  that  the  sale  of  oysters  in  such  a  ctmdition  betiefits  neither  the  grounds  nor' the 

public  generally,  2482.  2547.  ^55' Admission  that  the  company  represented   by 

witness  sells  such  oysters  during  the  close  time ;  they  are  obliged  to  dd  so  or  would 
lose  their  customers,  2484-2488. 

Evidence  respecting  the  characteristics  by  which  foreign  and  relaid  oysters  can  be 

distinguished  fioin  those  bred  on  home  grounds,  2489-2491.  2509,  2510 Belief  that 

foreign  oysters  will  under  favourable  climatic  conditions,  breed  In  English  ground^s  as 
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Anderson,  Captain  Ab$olom.     (Analysis  of  bis  'Evidence)  ^continued. 

they  spat  at  the  same  seasons  as  the  British  oyster;  the  conditions  for  breeding  hare 
not  been  favourable  for  the  last  thirty  years,  2493,  ^493*  ^508*  a52i«2526,  2548,  2549. 
2562  et  seq. 

Information  as  to  the  great  sale  of  foreifs^  oysters  daring  the  close  season^  2494-2498. 

*53^ Serious  diminution  and   depletion  of  the  native  oyster  beds  in  this  country, 

2499,  2500.  2518-2520.  2571— — Suggestion  that  the  close  season  should  be  made 
absolute,  and  should  apply  to  all  oysters  whatsoever^  2501-2504*  ^507,  2508.  2511, 
«639-'^54i- 

[Second  Examination.] — Opinion  that  certain  oysters  referred  by  Mr.  Oatley  cannot 

legally  be  sold  during  the  close  season  in  England,  2657,  ^^6^ Disagreement  with 

statement  that  it  u  impossible  to  distinguish  between  British  and  foreign  oysters  after 
the  second  year,  2659-2661. 

Artificial  Propagation  (Fish  Hatcheries): 

1.  General  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Value  of  Fish  Hatcheries, 

2.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Localities  for  Hatcheries  and  the  Conduct  of  the 

Operations. 

3.  Fish  Hatcheries  in  Norway, 

1.  General  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Value  if  Fish  Hatcheries: 

Confidence  of  witness  as  to  the  success  that  would  attend  fish  propagation  by  artificial 
means;  iitformation  hereon   respecting  the  fish  nurseries  at  Grimsby,  ^/loart/  299-301 

Concurrence  m   the  view   that  the  establishment  of  hatcheries  would  be  of  great 

benefit   to    the   fisheries,   Mclntonh   3498-3501.   3581-3593;    Fulton  3714-3717 

Limiterl  usefulness  attached  to  the  hatching  of  fish,  though  valuable  to  some  extent, 
Lankester  3886,  3887. 

Decided  approval  of  the  artificial  rearing  of  young  fish ;  satisfactory  results  from 
experiments  by  witness  on  the  subject,  Cunningham  4172,  4173.  4192-4196.  4244-4248 

Importance  attached  to  fish  hatcheriett  and  to  the  rearing  as  well  as  the  production 

of  young  fish  ;  refereiM^e  hereon  to  proposed  experiment  at  Port  Erin  (Isle  of  Man),  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lancashire  fisheries,  Herdmmn  4597-4603.  4627.  4636-4644. 

Opinion  that  hatcheries  would  require  to  be  established  on  a  rery  large  scale  if  the 
supply  of  fish  is  to  be  materially  benefited.  Green  6316-6320— ^Advantage  of  the 
e»tablii(hment  of  hatcheries  for  white  fish  as  a  remedy  for  over  fishing,  Mitchell  7689- 
7695. 

2.  Suggestions  as  to  the  Localities  fivr  Hatcheries^  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Ofera^ 

tions: 

Opinion  that  Filey  would  be  an  excellent  place  for  the  institution  of  an  artificial  pro- 
pagating ground,  Alward  374,  375  Proposed  establishment  of  hatching  places  at 
Dunbar,  St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen,  Mcintosh  3574-3580 — —Opinion  that  tne  ijordt 
of  Norway  are  suitable  for  hatching,  as  would  aUo  be  creeks  with  concrete  watJb,  ib, 
3629-3631. 

Practicability  of  enclosing  certain  portions  of  the  sea  for  the  establishment  of  such 
nurseries;  esiimate  that  the  cost  of  the  experiment  suggested  would   be  about  1,500/., 

Jti/^oit  3718-3729 Suggestion  that  one  fish  hatchery  should  be  started  at  Dunbar^ 

**•  3760,  375 «. 

Ste^  taken  in  Norwa;^,  Italy,  and  France,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
est»«blishment  of  hatrheries,  witness  strongly  advocating  that  places  be  selected  along 
the  British  coast  for  the  rearing;  and  maturing  of  young  fish  of  various  kindSy  Guntber 

3908-3917.   3919-3921.   3926-3939 Oreater  facility  in   hatching  and   artificially 

rearing  some  fish  than  others,  ib.  3926-3929. 

Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  provision  of  rearing  ponds,  and  of  keeping  fish  in 

them  up  to  a  certain  size,  Hipli  39H8-3990 Approval  of  hatcheries  at  some  point^i 

along  the  East  Coast,  ib.  4055-4057. 

Dissent  from  the  view  that  young  fish  can  be  reared  only  by  the  use  of  natural   iood, 

Cunningham^  4246 Expediency  of  hatching  and  protection  going  hand  in  hand, 

Dannevig  4328. 

Explanations  on  the  subject  of  fish. hatchingxj wijMiiess  referriog  to  the  importance,  not 
only  of  producing,  but  of  rearing  the  fish;  advantage  of  large  enclo^d  areas  for  this 
purpose,  as  in  Nor\%ay>  thin  being  a  great  difficulty  round  the  English  coasts;  Calder^ 
wood  4386-4393.  4399-4406.  44ii-44i7»  4426.  4456-4462— — -Contemplated  use  of 
artificial  as  well  as  natural  food  in  the. hatcheries,  Uerdman  4601-4603.  4616,  4617. 

3  Fish  Hatcheries  in  Norway  : 
Employment  of  witness  by  the  Norwegian  Government  to  superintend  fish  batching 
operaiioaeion  ike  Norwegian  coast.;  these  comprising  the  rearing  of  cod,  fiounders,  dabs, 
0.93.  3  F  3  and 
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Artificial  Phopagation  {Fish  Hatcheries)— continued. 

8.  Fish  Hatcheries  in  Norway — continued. 

and  lobsters,  Dannemg  434g-^425a—— Private  sabscriptions  obtained  by  witness  for 
8tartin<r  the«e  operations,  Government  having  subsequent I7  given  help;  total  present 
cost  of  Hbout  500  /.  a  year,  contributed  mainly  by  Goverument,  ib.  4^53-4356.  4299, 
4300.  4322. 

Information  in  detail  relative  to  the  fish  hatching  and  other  operations  under  charge 
of  witness,  the  practice  in  rearing  the  yonne  cod  and  other  fish,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  waters  have  been  re-stocked  and   the  fisheries  replenished,  Dannevig  4257  et  seq^ 

Advantage  of  the  Qords  as  natural  rearing  ponds;  relative  advantage  of  bays  and 

]ochs  on  the  English  and  Scotch  coasts,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  ib.  4277.  4281,  428a.. 
4301-4306.  4318-4321.  4343-4345. 

See  also  Oysters^  6. 

Austin^  Captain  Geoffrey  L.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Is  the  principal  proprietor  of 
the  Seasalter  and  Ham  Oyster  Company  at  Whiistable,  2662,  2663. 

Opinion  that  the  Frencli  oysters  imported  by  witness  spat  in  English  Waters,  2664- 

2666. Impoiisibility  of  distinguishing  between  the  progeny  of  foreign  oysters  and  that 

of  natives;  exception  made  in  the  case  of  Portuguese,  which  are  easily  distinguishable^ 

2667.  2705-2709. Statement  that  French  oysters  are  laid  down  in   March  or  Aprils 

and  sold  during  the  summer  months  as  English  oysters;  denial  that  this  inflicts  any 
injury  upcm  the  English  beds,  2668,  2669.  2685^  2686.  2689.  273s,  2734. 

Grounds  for  contention  that  the  French  oysters  are  perfectly  fit  for  food  although  they 

are  in  spat  when  sold  in  May,  June,  and  July,  2670-2684.  2729. Reference  to  the 

Whitstable  Sea  Fishery  Committee,  and  to  the  resolution  passed  by  that  body  deprecat- 
ing any  further  action  being  taken  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  close  season,  25879  2688 Depletion  of  the  Ent;li«h  beds  owing  to  nothing 

but  unfavourable  conditions  for  spatting,  2090.  2696.  2740. 

Contention  that  close  times  for  oysters  should  be  altogether  abolished,  as  so  ^ar  from 
improving  matters  they  are  of  little  avail  and  inflict  ^reat  injury  on  an  extensive  in- 
dustry, 2691-2695.  2697-2701.  2722-2725.  2738,   2739.  2759-2762. Difficulty  of 

breeding  oysters  except  by  artificial  means  and  enclosed  waters,  2702-2704.  2747,2748. 

Information  respecting  the  scarcity  of  oyster  spat ;  statement  tluU  there  has  beea 

no  considerable  fall  of  spat  since  1859;  2716-2721.  2726,  2727.  2741-^747. 

Ayrshire.  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  fishing  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  is  for  herrings 
and  cod,  there  being  a  summer  and  a  winter  herring  fishery  ;  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  winter  herring  fishing  of  late  veurs,  McKennoy  6856-6866.  6918-6921.  6929,6930. 
Statement  that  the  local  method  of  fishing  in  winter  is  by  means  of  a  uingle  wall- 
set  trammel  net  about  240  faihoms  long  ;  use  of  the  seine  net  by  some  of  the  boats  that 
come  from  the  Argyleshire  coast,  ib.  6867-6876. 

Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  close  time  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast;  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  close  time  of  1860-1868  reduced  the  fisher- 
men to  the  verge  of  starvation,  McKenna  6895-6900.  6926-69*28. Statement  that 

beam-trawiing  has  been  prohibited  in  witness'  district  since  1889  ;  ib.  6901-6906. 

See  also  Herring  Fisheries.         Scotland* 


B. 

Balls,  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  shrimper  and  herring  catcher  of  fifty 
jeais*  experience,  iiying  at  Great  Yarmouth,  5420^5423. 

Information  respecting  the  size  of  the  net,  beam,  boat,  &c.,  used  in  shrimping;  no 

smvillfibh  of  any  use  are  caught,  5424-5447- 6467-64 76 Particulars  as  to  the  craft 

u^ed  for  herring  fishing;  behef  that  as  far  as  the  fi^^hermeo  of  Yarmouth  are  concerned 

there  is  no  need  of  legislation,  the  take  of  herring  being  as  large  as  ever,  5448^5465 

Objection  to  the  institution  of  a  close  season,  5456. 

Barbery  Joseph  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association,  produces  samples  of  the  immature 
fish  that  are  being  Fold  in  various  markets,  601-608. 

Barbery  Sydney.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Oyster 
Trade  Committee  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  is  engaged  in  the  oyster  trade  at 
Briuhtlingsea  and  Billingsgate,  submits  statement,  prepared  by  the  Committee,  on  the 
s«.bjtct  of  the  fisheries  and  tlie  proposed  prohibition  ol  sale  during  the  summer  months^ 
2803-2808. 

Grounds  for  contention  that  the  public  do  not  suffer  in  any  way  by  the  sale  of  oysters 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August^  3810-9816.— —^Objection  to  a  closa  time 
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Barber^  Sidney.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

as  being  unnecessary  and  prejudicial^  as  the  absence  of  dredging,  Sec.,  during  such  close 
time   would   allow   the   beds  to  get  foul  and   dirty,   2817-2821.   2827,   2828.   2832, 

2^33 Statement  that  the  comparatiye  failure  of  oyster  spat  since  1859  is  dae  to  the 

coldness  of  the  summer  seasons  and  to  the  foulness  of  the  river  bottoms,  2823-2839. 
2860-2866. 

Belgium.  Reference  to  this  action  i.>f  the  Belgian  Government  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
undersized  flat  fish,  TWitf  29-32.67-71 Impression  that  the  sizes  of  fish  recom- 
mended by  the  Fisheries  Protection  Association  us  being  proper  for  sale  are  practically 

the  same  as  those  allowed  by  ihe  Belgian    Government,  ib.  90 Opinion  that  the 

minimum  sizes  fixed  upon  by  the  BeLian  Government  are  too  small  to  be  of  benefit, 
Alward  344-346  ;  Dawson  2382-2385. See  al-^o  Size  Limitj  3. 

Berrington,  Arthur  Davies.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Assistant  Secrftary  to  the 
Board  of  1*rade ;  has  charse  of  the  Fisheries  Deparimeiit,  and  is  Chief  Fisheries 
Inspector  of  England  and  Wales,  2417,  2418. 

Evidence  showing  that,  despite  the  increase  of  the  catching  power,  the  c|uantity  offish 
taken  during  the  last  six  yearx  has  seriously  decreased ;  table  handed  \n  showing  the 

victual  figures,  2422-2429 Opinion  that  this  deterioration  is  due  to  oyer*fishing,  2430 

Statement  that  the  average  price  of  all  wet  fish  has  increased  by  about  13  per  cent.; 

table  submitted  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  2432-2434. 

Contention  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  are  as  approximately  accurate  as  possible^ 

2435 Information  respecting  the  large   numbers  of  fishing  boats  round  the  coast; 

Cable  handed  in,  giyiou  their  numbers  and  tonnage  from  1871  to  i8g2;  2436-2443. 
2446. 

Statement  that  the  international  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  North  Sea  have 
iworked  nuit^i  satisfiictorily,  2444-^— Opinion  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fisheries 
in  the  North  Sea  for  flat  finh  are  seriously  deteriorating,  2450. 

Liuiitation  of  sizes  of  fish  advr)cated  by  witness,  viz.,  eight  inches  for  soles  and  ten 

inches  for  tuibot,  brill,  and   plaice,  2453 Opinion  that  further  powers  might  with 

advantage  be  ^iven  to  Fishery  Committees  whereby  the  fisheries  for  shell  fish  might  be 
vegulatedt  2461. 

[Second  tezamination.]— Information  respecting  the  enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting 
the  capture  and  sale  of  immature  fixk  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France;  opinion  that  as  regards  sale  such  laws  could  be  enforced  in  England,  2945- 

^949-  S^SS'-doS?^ Grounds  for  conclusion  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  sale  of  all 

oysters,  t-xcept  those  from  Portugal  and  America,  should  be  forbidden  during  the 
summer  months ;  advantages  which  have  already  accrued  through  the  application  of 
the  close  season,  2950-2955. 

Opinion  that  the  unproductivent  ss  of  oyster  spat  is  largely  caused  by  over  dredflnng, 

and  IS  not  wholly  attributable  to  adverse  climatic  considerations,  2955-2957 ^Bug- 

gestion  that  the  Sea  Fisheries  Committees  should  be  entrusted  with  larger  powers  for 
ihe  protection  of  the  oyster  fisheries;  details  of  the  powers  which  might  be  conferred 

upon  these  bodies,  2958,  2959.  3008 Statement  that  to  a  certain  extent  foreign 

oysters  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  natives;  specimens  produced  in  explanation, 
2960*2962. 

Conclusion  that  the  spatting  season  of  all  oysters  is  at  about  the  same  time  of  year; 

information  hereon  witn  regard  to  the   various   close  times,  2965-2971 Evidence 

respecting  the  Act  of  1868,  by  which  concessions  may  be  made  constituting  certain    . 

areas   private    fisheries,   2967,*  2968.   2977-2982 Statement   that    American  and 

Portu^;jue6e  oysters  are  of  a  difl'erent  species  from  the  ordinary  native,  2972,  2973. 

Denial  that  the  suggested  close  time  would  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow  the 
oyster  beds  to  become  suled  up  through  the  cessation  of  the  dredging  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  clean,  20)74,  ^975* 

Opinion  that  the  fishermen  generally  are  satisfied  with  their  representation  on  the 

Sea    Fisheries   Committees,   2983-2986.    2999-3003 Universal   demand    that   the 

expenses  of  fishery  members  should  be  paid,  2987-2989. 

Information  respecting  the  minimum  sizes  at  which  soles  spawn  in  the  North  Sea  and 
in  the  Southern  waters  respectively  ;  the  outcome  of  investigHtion  shows  that  there  is  but 

a  trifling  difference,  2990,  2991 Impossibility  of  carrying  out  any  law  prohibiting 

the  capture  of  immature  fish  ;  opinion  that  the  prohibition  should  extend  to  toe  landing 

and  sale  of  undersized    fish,  2992-2995.  3038 Conclusion  that   the  reservation  of 

certain  areas  within  territorial  waters  would  be  effectual  in  protecting  shell  fish  only, 
2996.  3039-  3044* 

Opinion  that  the  powers  now  |>ossessed  by  the  Sea  Fisheries  Comnn'ttees  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  regulation  of  fisthing  iu  territorial  waters,  and  need  not  be  increased 
except  in  regard  to  shell  fish  ;  information  respecting  the  Act  of  1883  by  which  the  long 
ahore  fishermen  can  be  protected    against  encroachment,  3004-3026.  3047.  3097-3101 
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Berrtnfftan,  Arthur  Dames.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
•  H —  Suggestion  that  each  of  the  district  committees  should  appoint  officers  to  reflate 
tile  coast  fisheries ;  belief  that  this  would  be  more  cflTeetive  than  would  the  instituUou  of 
a  sea  police  force  raised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  30 18,  3023.  3ioa-:)ii9. 

Impossibility  of  making  the  ordinary  Board  t>f  Trade  return  of  fish  landed  distingmsb 

the  various  areas  where  such  fish  may  have  been  caught,  30-27-3034 Suggestion  that 

the  proposed  prohibition  of  the  landing  and  sale  of  immature  fish  should  be  enforced  by 

the  Sea  Fisheries  Committees  and  the  market  authorities,  3040,  3041 Opinion  that 

the  proposed  legislation  might  retard  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  North  Sea  Fisheries, 

'    but  that  it  would  have  little  eflfect  in  improving  them,  3042,  3043. 

Statement  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  making  efficient  international  arrangements 

for  the  protection  uf  certain  areas  3048-3052 Opinion  that  the  closing  of  certain 

areas  would  be  preferable  to  the  prohibition  of  trawling,  3063-3o6i. 

Particulars  respecting  the  limited  fund  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
compilation  of  fishery  returns ;  contention  that  the  returns  are  as  approximately  correct 

as  possible,  3072-3075.  3082-3095 Conclusion  that  very  few  fish  would  live  when 

returned  to  the  sea  after  being  caught  unless  the  length  of  haul  were  shortened,  3078, 
3079- 

f [Third  Examination.]  >— Statement  that  the  English  Fisliery  Boards  can  exclude  strangers 
y  when  they  use  diiferent  instruments,  6327-%3:^. 

[Fourth  Examination.] — Explanation  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  district 
committee  to  direct  that  lines  should  only  be  laid  in  certain  places,  (^40,  6841. 

Billingsgate  Market.  Information  respecting  the  quantity  of  immature  fish  destroyed  as 
unsaleable  at  Billingsgate;  estimate  that  no  fewer  than  721  tons  have  been  destroyed  on 
this  account  during  ttie  last  ten  yeais^  Tow$e  57-66.  t40-]44« 

Official  letter  re^pecting  the  sale  of  immature  fish  in  the  market;  suggestions  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  evil,  App.  401. 

Board  of  Trade  Returns: 

Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  the  unreliable  character  of  the  Board  of  Trade  fishery 

returns,  Little  1400-1409;  Saunders  1504-1508;  Hame  1627-1630 Conclusion  that 

as  regards  the  actual  weight  of  fish  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  are  moire  reliable  than 
those  of  the  railway  companies,  Dawson  2323HZ328.  2350-2353. 

Contention  that  the  returns   are  as  approximately   accurate  as  possible,   Berrington 

2435 Imi^ossibility  of  making  the  ordinary   return  of  fish   landed   distinguish  the 

various  areas  where  such  fish  may  haye  been  caught,  ib.  3027-3034— Explanations 
respecting  the  limited  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  compilation  of  fishery 
returns  ;  further  contention  that  these  returns  are  as  approximately  correct  as  possible, 
ib.  3072-3075.  3082-3095. 

Grourds  for  conclusion  thut  the  returns  offish  caught  are  far  from  complete;  sugges- 
tion that  each  fisherman  should  give  particulars  of  his  catch  to  the  harbour  master  or 

some  other  responsible  person,  APIntosh  3553-3558 Limited  value  attached  to  the 

Board  of  Trade  fishery  statistics,  there  beine  no  returns  showing  where  the  fish  are 
caught  or  the  habitat  of  the  crews  of  the  boats  ;  suggestions  for  ascertaining  and  pub- 
lishing information  on  these   points,   Lankester  3819-3824.   3869,   3870 Want  of 

further  information  in  the  Returns,  CaU^rtrtfOii  4474-4476 < Dissatistaction  with  the 

statistics  taken  by  the  Board  ;  belief  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  accurate 
returns  if  a  proper  expenditure  were  allowed,  Kemt  8039-8046. 

Great  importance  attached   by  the  Committee  to  the  statistics  available  during  the 

present  inquiry,  Hep.  v\ Conclusion  that  any  steps  which  may  be  taken  to  increase 

the  trustworthy  character  and  the  fulness  of  official  statistics  would  amply  repay  the 
expenditure  whidi  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  improvement,  ib. 

Brady,  Sir  Thomas.  Regret  expressed  by  the  Committee  thvit  owing  to  the  illness  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brady  they  have  lost  the  advantage  of  the  important  evidence  expected 
from  him  as  regards  the  Irish  sea  fisheries,  Rep.  iii. 

Bridlington.  Examination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fishing  at  Witfaemsea  and  from  the 
Spurn  to  Bridlington;  it  consists  principally  of  crabbing,  with  a  little  cod-fishins;  at  the 

end  of  the  year,  Parkinson  6791-6796.  6846-6848 Complaints  of  the  fishermen  as  to 

the  great  dama^re  done  to  the  lines  by  the  fi(\y-ton  Grimsby  and  Yarmouth  smacksi  ib. 
6797-6807.  6831-6838— —Falling  off  in  the  take  offish  owing  to  the  large  hauls  made 
by  the  smacks,  ib.  6808-68  i2.-^~*S<?e  also  East  Coast.        North  Sea  Fisheries. 

Brill.     See  Size  Limit. 

Bristol  Channel.  Belief  that  steam  trawlers  have  done  great  injury  to  the  young  fish  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  Dyer  4913-49*6- 

Brixham. 
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Brixham.  Statement  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quantities  of  6sh  caught  off 
Brixharo,  with  the  exception  of  hake  and  mullet,  Saunders  1469-1471.  1474.   1531, 

1522 Belief  that  Biixbam  is  the  oldest  trawlinff  port  in  the    kingdom,  iJ.  1472, 

H73 Willingness  of  the  Brixham  men  to  have  a  close  time  established^  Dyer  4913- 

4916 See  also  Devonshire.         South  Coast. 

Bruce,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  fisherman  at  St.  Combs;  has 
been  engaged  in  fishing  for  the  last  fifty  years^  and  represents  the  minority  of  the 
fishermen  and  curers  of  his  district,  7)  14-7123.  7144,  7145.  7I98-7203. 

Statement  that  the  herring  fii^hery  is  the  principal  industry  in  vi^hich  the  people  of 
Fraserburgh,  St.  Combs,  &c.,  are  engaged  all   the  year  round,  with  a  little  line  fishing 

in  winter,  7117-7119 Qroundn  for  disapproval  of  a  close  lime  for  herrings;   opinion 

that  the  term  ^*  immature''  is  not  applicable  to  herrings,  7120  etseq.;  7181-7197.  7207- 
7215. 

Necessity  of  lower  rates  and   better  facilities  for  sending  the  herrings  to  the  home 

markets,  the  present  railway  rates  being  a  much-felt  grievance,  7128,  7129.  7211 

Impossibility  of  fixing  a  close  time,  as  the  herrings  come  to  matunty  at  different 
times  on  different  parts  of  tiie  Scotch  coast;  variation  also  of  the  time  from  year  to 
year,  7i3o-7i36* 

Belief  that  a  close  time  would  seriously  a£R?ct  the  means  of  livelihood  of  a  lar^e 
number  of  fishermen,  putting  the  Scotch  fishermen  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 

foreign  fishermen,  7136-7145 Great  diminution  of  flat-6sh  off  St.  Combs  since  the 

trawlers  have  come  there;  approval  of  the  closing  of  the  Moray  Firth  to  trawlers, 
7146-7154.  7204-7206. 

Certainty  that  the  want  of  harbours  has  hindered  the  development  of  the  herring 
fishing,  especially  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  ;  cordial  approval  of  the  Fishery 
Board  being  empowered  to  enter  on  a  general  scheme  of  improving  the  fishery  harbours, 

7i66"7i69.  7179,7180 Approval  of  the  proposed  new  fishery   district  committees 

under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Bill,  71 75-71 7^» 

Bye-Laws.  Abstract  of  the  bye-laws  in  force  in  the  several  fishery  districts  on  1st  May 
1893,  Jpp.  381. 

C. 

Caitknesi^ihire.  Witness,  who  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Caithness  Fishermen's 
Society,  repn  sents  their  views ;  evidence  on  their  behalf,  Sutherland  7562  et  $eq. 
—-—Unanimous  feeling  among  the  Caithness  fishermen  that  trawling  should  be  abolished 
and  made  illegal ;  statement  Uiut  since  trawling  be^^an  the  Caithness  coast  is  perfectly 
valueless  as  a  fishing  ground,  ib.  7565  et  $eq. See  also  Scotland. 

Calderwood,  W.  L.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  attention  given  by  witness 
to  the  subject  of  the  sea  fisheries,  there  being  a  decided  depletion  in  the  North  Sea  and 
elsewhere,  which  demands  some  remedy,  4346-4349-^ — Opinion  that  any  prohibition 
upon  the  landing  or  sale  of  fish  below  a  fixed  size  should  apply  equally  to  all  partu  of 

the  coast,  and  should  be  limited  to  turbot,  brill,  and  sole,  4350-4353.  4357^4359 

Belief  as  to  the  impracticability  of  working  a  close  time  for  certain  large  areas,  4354- 
4356. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  plaice  and  lemon  stJes  should  be  exempted  from  the 

proposed  restrictions  as  to  size,  4358,  4359.  4365-4369.  44^9*  4430.  4492-4496 

Suggestion  that  if  plaice,  lemon  coles,  turbot,  brill,  and  soles  be  comprised  within  a  size 
limitation,  the  limit  should  vary  in  difierent  districts ;  prohibition  proposed  in  such 
case  upon  landing  as  well  as  sale,  4359-4364.  4434-*—  Advocacy  of  the  limtu  of  eii^hteen, 
sixteen,  and  twelve  inches  for  turbot,  brill,  and  soles,  respectively,  all  round  the  coast, 
as  this  would  enable  these  fish  to  spawn  before  they  are  captured,  4367-4374. 4495-4436. 
4464,  4455.  4467-447^- 

Doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  protection  by  restiicting  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the 

>>et,  4375.  4497>  449S Exceptions  taken  to  any  general  prohibition  of  trawling  in 

territorial  waters,  as  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  4376-43^0.  4421-4424 Approval 

of  a  prohibition  upon  shrimp  trawling  where  it  is  found  to  be  very  destructive  to  young 

fish,  4381-4383 Obstacles    to  the  satisfactory  working  of  a  close  time  in  special 

areas,  4385.  4473- 

Explanations  on  the  subject  of  fish  hatching,  witness  concurring  with  Mr.  Dannevigas 
to  the  importance  not  only  of  producing  but  of  rearing  the  fish ;  advantage  of  large  en- 
closed areas  for  the  purpose,  as  in  Norway,  this  being  a  great  difficulty  round  the 

English  coasts,  4386-4393.  4399'44o6«  441 1-441 7»  44^6.   445^4462 Suggested 

supervision  of  the  fishing  boats,  so  as  to  ensure  undersized  fish  being  at  once  returned  to 

the  sea,  4395-4398.  4510-4519 Depletion  of  the  Scotch  fisheries  attributed  10  the 

large  increase  of  trawling ;  reference  hereon  to  the  prohibition  imposed  by  the  Scotch 
Fisnery  Board  in  1889  as  being  too  extensive,  4418-4424.  4477-4491. 
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Galderwood^  W,  L.    f  Analysis  of  his  Efidence) — continued.  ^. 

Es^eptibn  taken  to  81  atements  from  Plymouth  and  Brixharo  that  the  local  fisheries 
ai^e'8u(;:ce88f\il^  and  that  legislation  is  not  required,  4437-4453 Doubt  as  to  fish 

^  Waiuring  more  quickly  in  the  warmer  waters;  intTeaped  growth  in  thjj  North  Sea, 

4463-4466 Want  of  further  information   in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  4474- 

447«- 

Approval  of  protection  against  trawlers  where  there  are  nurseries  for  young  fish  more 

than    three  miles  from  the  land^  4487-4491.  4499-450 !•  4528-4533 Advantage 

furtlier  claimed  for  the  enlarged  size  limits  pioposed  tor  turhot,  brill,  and  soles,  though 
entiuling  some  obstacle  to  t^e  fisiiing  industry,  and  though  objected  to  by  theflsheraien, 

.    4502-4509*  46«<^- 45*7*  4634-'4638.  .  i         *. 

i^oifttdi  (Over-Jishing.^     Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  too  much 
capital  into  the  fishmg  industry  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  fishermen,  Hame 
•    f698-i6()7,  1643-1656.  1703-1718.  ij^Qetseq. 

,  Casefyy  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  representative  of  the  fisbii|;  industry 
,  .  of  Kamsgate,  and  is  chairman  of  the  local  associt^tion ;  bag  been  engaged  for,  forty  years 
in  the  fish  trade,  1737-1740.  ^  ,. ,         /. 

,  .  Objection  to  any  legislative  iateifersnce  in  the  fishing  industry,  on  the  ground  that  it 
/is  uncalled  for,  and  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  the  fish  caught,  17.41- 
1743.  »74^«  *760.  1754.  179^1-1794.  1806-1809 — -—Information respecting tl^  extensive 
ii^hiI|t;  ground^  worked  by  the  Ramsgaie  fishermen  ;  they  extend  as  far  no^^tliaa^owes- 
loft,  1744-1747.  1781,  1782— Impiacticability  of  the  suggestion  thi^t  the  mesh  ^o/ the 
trawling  nets  should,  be  so  enlarged  as  to  admit  of  no  possibility  of  small  fish  being 
caiight,  1748.  1766-1768.  /'    . 

Opinjon  that  protection  by  international  law  tihould  be  applied  to  those  grounds  wliere 
.  jmn^ature  fish  aipe  caught  in  any  quantities,  1749-1754.  .1803.  1805.  1810-1820-^ — Con- 
tention that  injustice  would  be  clone  to  fishermen  in  certain  wate^s  by   the  adoption  of 
a  hard-and-fast  limit  of  Hze,  as  some  fish  are  more  mature  than  others  of  equal  size,  1755- 

,  }^6f ^Conclubion  thut  if  legislation  be  applied,  limits  of  ten  inches  for  l>riU  and 

turbot,  and  ei^ht  inches  for  soles  and  plaice  would  not  l>e  unreasonable,  1769,  1763. 

Assertion  that  the  vessels  of  Hull  and  Grimsby  are  too  large  to  be  worked  profitably, 

1769-1779 Reiteration  of  statement  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  the 

fish  caught;  admission  that  a  slight  deterioration  in  size  is  noticeable,  1783-1785 

,    Ground|»  for  tb/L' conclusion  that  nsh  do  not  change  their  localities,. A 7 86 — —-Statement 
^  that  the  catch  of  soles  has  decreased  by  one-half,  17B7-1790. 

Central  Authority,  Reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Trawling  Commission  in 
i  885  in  favour  of  a  central  authority  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  fisheries, 
Rep.  V. See  also  Englhh  Fishery  Board. 

Cluddagh  Fishermen.     See  Crahoay.    • 

Cleethprpes  Laioratory.  Usefulness  of  the  Cleethorpes  Laboratory,  Lankester  3857  ' 
Particikli^rs  relative  ^o  the  work  carried  on  at  the  laboratory.  Holt  4047-4054. 

CLpSfi-TlME: 

1.   Objections  thereto. 
.1         .  '  3.  Appropalofa  Close  SVme,  subject  to  certain  Limitations. 

3-  ConclttsionoftbeOommittee. 

,.'.j  '  1.  Objections  thereto : 

^  .  Opinion  thnt  close  times  would  ruin  the  fishing  industry,  but  limits  of  areas  might 
,  whh  J  advantage,  be  drawn,  Toazes  545-560.  5^-573-  588-590— Impracticability 
.•\.  of  thcis^gestion  that  a  general  dose  time  should  be  enforced,  Jeffs  643-646.  731, 

732 -Objection  to  close  times  on  the  ground  that  in  certain  localities  the  fish  are  so 

Ijirge  that  any  restriction  is  unnecessary,  Simpson  78*^  783. 

/,       Concurrence   of  objections  to  the  institution  of  a  close  season.  Roach  840,  841 ; 

I  . ,  Home  1689 ;  BaUs  5456 Difiicuhy  in  getting  all  fishermen  to  a<iree  to  a  stated  dose 

K  time,  Fnlton  8788-3791. 

.  Obstacle  to  fixing  a  close  season  on  account  of  tbe  long  period  of  the  year  over  which 
spawning  extends;  objection  also  to  the  consequent  stoppage  of  trade.  Holt  3964,  3965. 

34»95-4602*^ Limited  advantage  by.  fixing  short  dose  times  at  different  seu sons  tor 

.  difieredt  kinds  of  fisb,  ib.  4109-4I12— ; — difficulty  in  the  satisfactory  working  of  a  close 
time  in  special  areas,  Calderwood  4354-4356.  4385.  4473. 

2.  Approval  of  a  Close  Time,  subject  to  certain  Limitations: 

Suggestion  that  the  limits  of  the  fishing  areas  might  be  altered,  and  that  in  certain 
places  where  immature  fish  are  generally  to  be  found  restrictions  should  be  pia^ceo^on 
the  fishing  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  Aboard  276-282.  331-337-  416,  417— ;— JPro- 

\  posal 
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Close  7iiif£— oontmiied. 

2.  Approval  tfa  Chie  Tim0y  sulffed  to  etrtain  Zunfto/ti^iu— reoBtiQU^ 
posal  that  there  should  be  a  close  tinie^  or  that  ureas  should  be  defined  by  mternAtiiAial 
agreement,  and  that  the  Maval  authorities  should  enforce  their  observaticei  liitth^  13P6* 
13* 3«  V3o^  'SS^-  i37^-'376«  '435«  '447-' ConcluMon  that  a  olofiie  time  for  ground- 
nets  would  be  beneficial,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  as  regards  trawling,  ^49014^4  4488- 
1490.  t 

Obstacles  to  a  close  time  that  should  extend  from  January  to  April;  undue  iulerftr- 

ehce  with  employment,  J[f<?/nto*A  3467-3477 Conclusion  thnt^reat  damage  is'  d^e 

by  the  destruction  of  ripe  fish,  witness  Hdvocatin^:  the  institution  of  a  litnited'oloiseHime 

and  other  measures,  ib.  3516-3518 Advantage  if  a  dose  season  could  be  applied  to 

paiticular  fishing  grounds  where  spawning  is  going  on,  Herdinan  469*-4566- 46o4*i4j6^6, 
4627-4634. 

Absence  of  necessity  for  any  close  time  for  white  fish  so  far  as  line  fishermen  are 
concerned ;  proposal  that  February  and  March  should  be  u  close  time  for  trawl€a*s, 

McNauffhton  69H7-6992.  7092 View  of  witness  that  the  Fishery  Board  for  Sci>tlilnd 

might  very  >%  ell  regulate  the  close  time  ;  opinioti  that  two  different  periods  w^tiiikl 'be 
sufficient  for  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  ib.  7017-7023.  * 

'      .  .         .   ' 
,.  3.  Conclusion  0/ the  Committee :  ;{ 

View  of  the  Committee  that  a  close  season  oannot  be  justified  except  to  mfset 
a  pressing  neceasity  for  the  protection  of  the  particular  fish  tQ  which  the  close  time  is 
to  a|>ply ;  they  do  not  therefore  recommend  any  alteration  of  thf  law  in  this  r^apect^ 
Rep.  vi.  .  . .     .   ► 

See  also  Herring  Fisheries,  2.         Oysters,  1 .         ProhibOion  of  Areas.        Solm. 

Cod.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  there  being  no  important  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  cod  and  iiaddock,  and  as  to  special  legislation  not  being  required  as  regards 
these  fish,  Mep.  iv.  ^ 

See  also  Most  Coast.     North  Sea  Fisheries. 

Camwatl.     See  Devonshire.         South  Coast.  ) 

County  Councils.  Approval  of  the  sucrgestion  that  bye-laws  should  be  enforcecl  by  the 
local  county  council,  Wr^A/ 568;-5692,  , 

Crabs.  Statement  that  crabs,  as  from  the  Sptirn  to  WitheiSea,  are  snMtt  and  scarcer  'than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  large  numbers  caught  by  the  Sherringham  yawh,  whidi  alsit.carry 
away  the  crab  spawn  to  their  own  grounds,  Parkineon  6817-6824 — ^Reference  to  the 

-    fulvice  of  the  district  fisheries  committee  to  place  any  such  case  in  tlie  hands  of  the 

police,  i».  6825-6827.  > 

Suggestion  that  in  order  to  prevent  crabs  getting  scarcei  hc'^crabs  ur.der  six  incjies 

should  not  be  taken^  and  white  she-crabs  should  not  be  killed  for  bait,  Tall  7859- 

>     '7885."  '        '  "  '  .       '.  ;     ''  '      /     ■■•    "^  '^'^'^'^     ' 

Crawford,  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness,  who  comes  from  Yarmouth, 
has  had  thirty-six  years*  experience  in  fishiuLs  six  vears  as  hand  and  twenty-seven  years 
as  a  skipper  ;  has  also  been  commodore  of  three  fleets,  and  has  fished  principally  from 
the  Hook  of  Holland  to  the  Texel  and  Heligoland,  6649-6655- 

Opinion  that  there  is  a  great  decrease  both  in  the  number  and  size  of  flat  fl^b  ;  belief 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  great   destruction,  of  immature  fish    oflf  the  Dutch  Coast, 

especially  from  March  to  June,  66156-6663 Information  as  to  the  damage  done  by 

the  steam  trawlers,  these  destroying  more  fish  in  proportion  than  the  SAiIing  trawlers, 
6663-6670.  '  ;  i 

Evidence  as  to  the  undetirability  of  a  ten-inch  limit  for  soles,  66j;f  1-667 8— — Benefit 

to  be  derived  by  increasing  the  three-mile  liuiit  on  the  Dutch  shore  from  February  to 

June,  both  for  sailing  and  steam  trawlers,  6680-6685— Opiiiion  that  no  harm  is  done  to 

immature  fish  by  shrimpers,  6686^6689«'*-^^Desirability  of  fiaitiai^  the  length  of  ft^hndf 

•'  6690-6697.  r.  r)  , 

Croucher,  WilUum.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence*) — ^Witness,  ^ho    is  a    fishermai^  fjoni 

.    Lyipin^ton,  explain^s  that  the  fishing  (generally  carried  on  at  Lymington '  is  trawhng» 

slirimpmg,  and  prawning;  behef  that  the  falling  off  i^  the  number  of  fish  the  last  year 

or  two  is  due  chiefly  to  the  weather,  7753-7768.  7777-7787-^ — Agreement  with  the 

'    statement  tliat  the  big  liners  ^oing  up  anddov^n  the  S()iHiit,  and  tne  firing  ofjieavy 

guns,  do  great  harm  to  the  fishmg,  7770-7776.  ''' 

Cunninffham,  Joseph  Lomas^  M.A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Experience  of  witness 
since  1887  as  one  of  the  assistant  naturidists  of  tlie  Marine  Biological  At^sociation,  his 
field  of  work  being  the  South  Coast,  near  Plymouth,  41 24-4127. 

Considerable  falling  off*  in  the  catches  of  soles  on  some  tif  the  fishing  groands  c>ff'  the 

coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  whilst  it  is  said  thiat  the   supply  of  lemon  tsoles  has 

o.93«  302  increased 
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Report,  iSg^-^cantinmed. 

Cunningham,  Joseph  Lomas,  M.A.    (AnalyBis  of  his  Er\dence) --continued. 

increased,  4198,4129-'— Doubt  whether  it  is  expedient  to  interfere  by  legislation  with 
ibe  6sfaiDg  of  trawlers  in  extra-territorial  waters,  though  some  regulations  may  well  be 
applied  by  local  committees  to  territorial  and  shallow  waters  with  reference  more 
eepeoiallj  to  the  destruction  of  undersized  fish,  4130  ^^  seq. 

Information  as  to  the  extensive  destruction  of  small  fish  by  seines  and  shrimpers  in 
the  neighbourhood  oi  Brixham  and  elsewhere  on  the  South  Coast  and  as  to  the  steps 
proposed  by  the  Devon  Committee  for  restricting  fishing  by  trawlers  in  territorial  waters, 

4136*4140.  4325-4239 Explanation  of  witness'  views  in  favour  of  the  imposition  of 

a  size  limit  (on  the  South  Coast)  as  regards  plaice,  soles,  and  turbot,  and  the  enforce- 
Bient  of  penalties  for  tlie  destruction  of  unmarketable  fish;  consideration  of  objections 
thereto,  4141  et  eeq.  4174*4176.  4229-4238. 

Doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  regulating  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets,  4161  — 

Disapproval  of  any  restiiction    as  to  round  fish,   4162 Disapproval  also  of  any 

,   restriction  on  the  size  o(  lemon  soles,  4164.  4176 Obstacle  to  a  close  season  for  beam 

trawling  in  the  open  sea,  4165,  4166 Very  full  powers  desirable  on  local  and  special 

distrid  committees  as  regards  territorial  waters ;  that  is,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Board 

of  Trade,  4167-4169.  4184-4187 DifiicMlty   in  applying  any  regulations  for  the 

preservation  of  spawning  fish,  4170,  4171.  4192,  4193. 

Decided  approval  of  the  artificial  rearing  of  young  fish ;    satisfactory  rpsults  from 

experiments  by  witnese  on  the  subject,  4172,4173.  4192-4196.  4244-4248 More 

detailed  statistics  required  as  to  the  produetiveness  of   particular  grounds ;  stKigested 

returns  by  each  boat  whether  large  or  small,  4177-4180.  42  >o.  4224 Considerable 

difference  between  drift  net  fish  and  bottom  and  trawled  fish  as  regards  the  question 
of  sufiply ;  increase  in  the  latter  case,  41 77. 

Obstacles  to  any  regulation  for  enfoicingtlie  return  of  immature  fish  to  the  sea  when 

caught  bv  tiawlers  in  extra-territorial  waters,  4 181 -4 183 Ignorance  of  fishermen  an  to 

fish,  their  instruction  by  means  of  lectures  being  important;  steps  already  taken  to  this 
end,  4188-4191.  4240-4243 Reference  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Holt  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  young  plaice  and  young  soles  taken  in  shallow  waters,  4197,  4198. 

Explanation  in  connection  with  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  South  Coast 
nnd  the  North  Sea  fisheries  as  regards  the  restrictions  proposed  with  respect  to 
size,   &c.;    reference  hereon  to    the  extensive  destruction   by  steam  trawlers  in  the 

former  case,  4199-4211 Size    of  mesh    used    by  trawlers   at    Plymouth   and    at 

firizhaiD ;  opinion  ttiat  fish  too  small  for  market  are  not  taken  witli  the  six-inch  meab, 

4212-4219.  422^4228 ^Ai^oval  of  an  extension  of  the  proposed  bye-law  of  the 

Devon  Committee  to  a  uniform  limit  of  three  miles  from  the  snore,  4239. 

Cunningham,  J.  T.  Letter  from  Mr.  Cunnin^^ham,  dated  21st  June  1S93,  submitting 
suggestions  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  immature  fish  by  British  subjects  withm 
certain  linr.its  in  the  North  Sea  fishery  grounds,  App.  402. 

Cuitome  Department.    Suggestion  that   the  enforcement  of  the  propositions  made   by 
.  witness  should  devolve  upon  the  Customs,  Jex  1989-1991. 


D. 

Dabs.    Explanation  that  dabs  do  not  attain   large  sizes,    Toozes  483 Opinion  that 

any  restriction  as  to  the  capture  of  undersized  fish  might  be  extended  to  dabs,  ib.  512- 

534 Statement  to  the  effect  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  dabs   are  ever  caught, 

Pickering  851-853. 

Denial  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  immature  fish  are  dabs,  Alward  895, 

896 Dabs  seldom  found  in  the  boxes  of  plaice  except  when  received  from  Yarmouth 

or  Lowestoft,  fFallis  927-929, 

Dannevig,  G.  M.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Employment  of  witness   by  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  to  superintend  fish  liatching  operations  on  the  Norwegian  coast, 

these  comprising  the  rearing  of  cod,  flounders,  dabs,  and   lobsters,  4249-4252 

Private  subscriptions  obtained  by  witness  for  starting  these  operations.  Government 
having  subsequently  given  help ;  total  present  cost  ofabout  500/.  a  year,  contributed 
mainly  by  Government,  4333-4266.  4299,  4300.  4322. 

Extensive  falling  off  in  the  Norwegian  coast  fisheries,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
through  over-fishing ;  reference  especially  to  cod,  flat  fish,  and  mackerel,  4256. 4307- 

4314.  4323 Information  in  detail  relative  to  the  fish  hatching  itnd  other  operations 

under  charge  of  witness,  the  practice  in  rearing  the  young  cod  and  other  fish,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  waters  have  been    re-stocked   and  the   fisheries   replenished,  4257 

ft  $eq. Advantage  of  the  fjords  as  natural  rearing  ponds;  relative  advantage  of  bays 

and  lochs  on  the  English  and  Scotch  coasts  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  4277.  4281,  4282. 
4301-4306.  4318-4321-  4343-4346- 

Necessity 
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Report,  1893 — continued. 

Dannevigy  G.  M.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Necessity  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  North  Sea  fibheries  and  the  condition  of 
the  spawning  grounds,  to  be  followed  by  international  protective  regulations,  4284-4289 

4336 Importance  of  preventing  the  immense  destruction   of  young  fish  by  shrimp 

trawlers  and  bj  the  small  mesh  seine  useo  for  eels,  4289.  4326*4328.  4331 Advan- 
tage of  a  prohibition  not  only  upon  the  capture  but  the  sale  of  immature  fish;  law  about 

to  be  adopted   in  Norway  on   this   pointy  4324'4335*  434V  434^ Expediency  of 

hatching  and  protection  going  hand  in  hand,  4328. 

Dawson,  Robert  Arthur.  (Analysis  of  iiis  Evidence.) — Witness  is  in  charge  of  the  busioess 
of  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  and  has  had  great  experience  in  the 
Lancashire  fisheries,  2200-2206. 

Statement  that  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  Quantity  of  soles  and  plaice  now 

caught,  2207-2209.  2250.  2295-2297.  2349 Belief, that  the  diminu^ou  referred  to  is 

due  to  the  capture  and  sale  of  immature  fish, for  which  there  is  a  ready  market;  details 

in  support  of  this  opinion,  2213-2219.  2299.  2^{29,  23^0.  2373 Prnposition  that  the 

minimum  size  allowed  for  sale  of  all  flat  fish  should  oe  fixed  at  twelve  inches,  22^20- 
2223.  2286-2290.  2356.  2374,  2375.  2406.  2412. 

Conclusion  that  in  addition  to  prohibition  of  the  sale  or  landing  of  immature  fish  there 
should  be  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  nets,  2224.  2345-2347.  2369. 

2390,  2391 Opinion  that  under  certain  conditions  very  large  per  centages  of  fish 

would  live  if  thrown  back  into  the  sea,  2225-2230.  2279*2282.  2291-2294.  2300-2308. 
2370-2372. 

Belief  that  for  certain  fish  the  fishermen  generally  would  not  object  to  the  imposition 

of  an  eight-inch  limit,  2231-2238.   2354-2358.    2382 Considerable  destruction  of 

fish  under  eight  inches  in   length  by  ordinary  trawlers  and  of  fish  varying  from  tirp 
to  four  inches  by  shrimpers,  2239-2244. 

IXfficulty  of  enforcing  any  re.i>ulaiion  compelliug  fishermen  to  restore  small  fish  to  tlie 

se<v  ^M5t  2246.  225J Importance  of  the  restoration  of  small  fish  to  the  sea,  as  it 

appears  from  experiments  that  most  of  them  live  if  so  treated,  2247-2249^  2251, 2252^-— 
Advocacy  of  a  close  time  during  May  and  June  for  soles,  2254,  2255.  2386*— ^Opinion 
.    that  sol^  should  be  allowed  to  be  caught   from  July  to  October  and  that  then  the 
six-inch  mesh  might  be  used,  2256-2258.  2269-2271.  2331-2334. 

Information  respecting  the  very  large  number  of  fishing  boats  on  the  Lancashire 
fiahing  grounds,  2259-2264.  2348.  2^2-2365-*— Details  of  experiments  made  with 
different  sises  of  mesh  ;   opinicm  that  the    seven-incb  mesh  should  be  used  for  plaice, 

2265-2266.  2272.  2309-2321.  2341 Admission  that  a  net  with  the  seven*inch  mesh 

would  let  the  majority  of  soles  weighing  half-a-pound  escape,  2267. 

Opinion  that  power  should   be  ^iven  to  fishery  officials  whereby  suspected   vessels 

might  be   boarded  although    outside  the   territorial  limit,  2275-2278 Belief  that 

scientific  lectures  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  fishermen,  2283-2285 Statement 

that  as  regards  the  actual  weight  of  fish  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  are  more  reliable 
than  those  of  the  railway  companies,  2323-2328.  2350-2353. 

Opinion  that  the  Belgian  limit  of  size,  viz.,  seven  and  one-fifth  inches,  is  comparatively 
useless,  2382-2385 Denial  that  trawlers  destroy  the  spawn  offish,  2392-2396. 

Dead  Fuh.     Reference  to  the  theory  that  damage  is  done  to  live  fish  by  the  practice  of 

thi owing  dead   fish   into   the  sea,    Towse   148,   149 Opinion  that  the  practice  of 

throwing  dead  fish  into  tiie  sea  tends  to  drive  the  living  fish  from  the  neighbourhood, 

Normtngton    Il28'-ii32 Belief  tfiat  great   damage  would   be  done  to   the  fishing 

grounds  by  throwing  dead  immature  fish  mto  the  sea.  Little  1418-1420. 

See  also  Immature^  Ife.,  Fish. 

Deep'Sea  Fisheries.  Experience  of  witness  that  the  fish  as  a  rule  are  larger  in  deep  sea 
than  they  are  in  shallow  waters,  Normingion  1242,  1243. 

Departmental  Committees  {Local  Inquiries.)  Suggestion  that  the  present  inquiry  might 
be  supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  small  departmental  committees  which,  by 
visiting  various  fishing  centres  around  the  coast,  would  give  tull  scope  to  fishermen  to 
bring  forward  any  suggestions  or  grievances  which  they  may  have.  Rep.  lii. 

Devonshire.     Belief  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  Torbay,  although 

the  number  of  trawlers  has  doubled,  X)y«r  4863-4871.4895.4941-4944 Reference 

to  the  absence  of  steam  trawleis  round  about  Torbay  as  being  the  possible  cause  of 
there  being  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fish,  ib.  4896-4902.  4918^  4919* 

Complaint  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Committee,  the 
fishermen   bein?  over  voted  by  the  numbei*  of  members  who  <ire  not  connected   with 

fishing  in  any  way.  Dyer  4903-4909 Evidence  as  to  there  being  certain  areas  where 

small  fish  abound,  but  that  it  in  almost  impossible  to  trawl  in  these  places ;  prohibition 
of  trawling  close  to  the  Devonshire  coast,  t^  4929^931.  493994940. 

0.93.  3  <3  3  Statement 
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Rejxnt,  iSg^^continued. 

Devonshire— Goniianed. 

Statement  that  io  the  opinion  of  the  fishermen  of  Torquay  the  quantity  of  AA  ha8 

.  ^iecreai^d,  ScM  4963^495^ Evidence  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  Torbiy  is  a  great 

.  Ur^fedinjr  ground  for  fiflh;  details  as  to  the  kinds  of  fish  caught  there,  ib.  4959-49^ >• 

.,4972-4977 Decrease  offish  at  Torbay  aUributable  to  the  increase  in  the  nuuiber  of 

trawleiSy  ^j^bich,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  trawl  in  the  bay,  ifr. .  4978*4984— ^— 
,£>{plapation  respecting  |he  contention  between  the  hook(M-8  and  the  trawlers^  ih.  4997- 
6«''Oo.  5009,  5010.  5015-5018. 

Feeling  of  the ,  Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  those  of  their  members  who  are  practical  fishermen;  beliei  that  when  the 
Committee  is  as:ain  appointed  there  will  be  no  practical  fir^hermen  oti  it,  nnless  their 

expenses  are  i>aid.  Tali  7886-7896 Satisfaction  with  the  fishing  areas  fixed  by  the 

,.X>evon  Fishery  Committee,  Helboy  7933-7940. 

'  Contention  that  the  fishery  members  of  the  Devon  Committee '  should  be  paid  their 
•dot*of-pocket  expenses,  as  well  as  the  county  council  members ;  objection  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  board  because  it  does  not  contain  representative  men,  JSTenf  8014-8031 
8047,  8048. 

See  also  South  Coast. 

Distant  Fishinf  Grounds.     Opioion  that  the  more   distant  fisheries,  of  which  very  little  is 
,  ^i)6w  known,  iiave  not  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  the  iasbore  fisheries  from  trawling  and 
oirer-  fishing,  Lankester  3824,  3825. 

District  Committees.     See  Fishery  Committees. 

Pogger  Bank^    See  North  Sea  Fisheries. 

'Donegal!  Witness,  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  fisheries  off  Donegal,  submits 
evidt-nce  showing  the  valuable  fishing  banks  existing  off  that  coasr,  which  cannot  be 
worked  for  want  of  a  harboar  ;  statement  that  Cruit  Bay  affords  all  tlie  fiidlities  for 

,  making  a  firat-chias  harbour,  5ui^  6136-6 14 2«  6144-6150.  6159.  6156-6159 Large 

population  of  the  district,  and  small  means  of  livelihood ;  3,000  or  4,000  mimte  every 

i  .year(  ib.  6143 — -^Improbability  of  railway  communication  ever  beinir  established  with 
Cruit  Bay  \  advantage  of  good  sea  oommunication,  which  is  cheaper  and  better,  ib.  6151. 
6169-6172. 

'    il  JSxainioatioii  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  the  suggested  harbour  and  the  means  of 

•    obtaining  the  necessary  nuMidy ;  Mr.  Parsons  estimated  the  cost  at  11 0,000/.  j  Singe 

,   )6i52r6i66.  6)74-6176.  6180— »*— Discussion  regardiag  the  possibility  of  sUrting  the 

fishing  industry  without  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum;  opinion  that  it  could  not 

be  attempted  without  a  iiarbour,  ti.  6160-6168 Liarge  quantities  of  cod,  sole,  tur- 

bot,  crabs,  and  lobsters  caught  m  the  vicinity  of  Donegal  Bay,  t6.  6177-6179. 
.  Examination  as  to  the  fishing  off  Donegal,  witness  submittini^  that  a  harbour  in 
Cruit  Bay  would  be  of  very  little  advantage  to  the  trawlers,  who  work  thirty  miles  north 
iof  that  place,  Oreen  6248-6855.  6331^6334* 

Draft  Report     As  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  Rep.  xiv-xvii Adoption  thereof,  subject 

.  to  some  amendments,  ib.  xvii-xx. 

Dredgings.  Necessity  of  the  Board  of  Trade  beint;  given  more  stringent  powers  to 
prevent  the  deposit  of  dredgings  on  fishing  grounds,  Montagu  7748. 

Dunneit,  Charles^  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence*) — Witness  is  Provost  of  Wick^  aad  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  fishing  trade  for  many  years;  represents  the  fishing 

'  industry,  at  the  request  of  the  town  council  735^-7357*  7462,  7463. 

Strong  feeling  amongst  the  Wick  fishermen,  and  all  connected  with  the  trade,  that 
the  inshore  fishing  is  being  destroyed  by  the  trawlers ;  very  considerable  falling  off  in 

'  the  quaiitUy  of  fish  in  ihe  last  few  years  because  of  the  large  increase  in  the* number  of 
trawlers,  7358-7383.  7409— Statement  that  the  fishing  in  the  Wick  district  consists 
ol'  herrin^r,  haddock,  cod,  and  the  ordinary  round  and  flat  fishing,  the  cod  season 
generally  being  from  Jantiary  to  the  middle  of  February  or  March,  7364,  7365. 

Assertion  that,  notwithstanding  the  Moray  Firth  has  been  scheduled  against  trawlers 
for  three  miles,  they  are  still  trawling  there  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  the  sea  police 

not  being  sufficient,  7384-7387.  7419-7421.  7455-7457-  7464^^1^9. Opinion  that 

the  conviction  of  offending  trawlers  does  not  in  the  least  remedy  the  evil,  a!«  the  meh^ 
when  they  see  the  chance  ot'  a  good  haul,  will  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  now  and 
again  and  fined,  7388. 

Benefiooal  Teault  of  tbe  law  against  trawlincr  within  the  prohibited  area,  7389.  7458- 

^7461*^ Impossibility  of  fixing  a  close  time  for  herrings,  as  the  time  of  their  beCi>ining 

ripe  depends  very  mucli  on  the  weather;  belief  in  the  theory  that  the  herrinuM  go  right 
round  tbe  coast,  7390-7394. 

•  Prej udioial  effect  of  trawling  on  the  herring  fishery,  the  trawlers  breaking  up  the 
shoals  when  they  are  coming  in  on  tlie  coast;  marked  improvement  since  trawling  has 
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fteporty  1893 — contmued. 

.     -. r^^ : : ,    . « r—. ^ ^^-^. ^ ^ 

Dunneft,  Charles.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — conttJ^ued.  '  .^^\ 

been  prohibited,  7395-7399 -Recott^mendation  that  no  trawling  -  sbonld  be  allotilfed 

,  witbin  ten  «r  twelve  miles  of  the  coast,  7400-7405.  7433-7438,  7490-7493. 

^:InBu£Bciency  of  the  fines  imposed  on  trawlers  caught  within  the  limits;  contention 
,  that  there  should  be  a  heavy  fine  for  the  first  oHence,  and    that  the  ship  should  be  oon- 

fiscaled  for  the  second,  7406-7408 Disapproval  of  immature  fish  bemg  brandint  and 

cured;  non  olyection  to  the  sale  of  fresh  immature  fish,  74io-74!3»  74^*7433*    '^ 
Statement  that  the  high  railway  i^tes  are  a  great  drawback  to  the  fresh  fish  trade^ 
(' 74J4'*74i9.  7429-74.24 — ^^Objeotion  to  any  proposal  to  tax  the  Wiok  popoktioa  in 

order  to  support  an  increased  sea  police ;  approval  of  the  Scotch   Fishery  Board  'having 

the  direction  of  the  sea  police,  and  the  cost  being  paid  out  of  the  Impenal  Excbe<]^(for, 

7439^7464-  r475-7489. 
Dutch  Fishermen.     See  Holland. 
Duthie^  Alexander,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  a  fisherman  of  Port  Er^ol, 

represents  the  Port  Errol  and  Boddam  fishermen^  7216-7220.  7273*  .     . 

vfleason  for  the  opposition  of  the  lar8:e  majority  of  Port  Errol  and  Boddam  fisfac^ieu 
to  any  close  time  for  herrings;  general  conviction  that  a  close  time  would  do  doosiderable 

damage  10  the  fishing  trade  in  those  places,  7220-7236.  7266-7270 Deoided  opinion 

that  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fish  on  the  east  coHst  is  due  to  the  action  of  trawlers ; 
desirability  of  preventing  trawhng  within  a  ten  or  twelve  ipile  limit,  7237-7246.  7260- 
7265.  7271. 

Q^neral  feeling  on  witness'  part  of  the  coast  that  the  sea  police  are  insufficient,  and 
shottid  be.  increased;  statement  that  trawlers  are  continually  fishing  there  at  night,  7H7~ 

7^66'  7272 Insufficiency  of  the  fishing  harbours  on  the  Abei^eenshire  coast,  7256- 

7259.  it 

Dyer^  J^f^h.    (Anafysis  of  his  ETidence.) — Is  a  practical  fisherman  residing  at  Brixham, 
>    sstd  has  been  eni^aged  in  trawl-»fishin«:  twenty-four  year!$  at  Brixham,  and  four  years  in 

.   the  North  Sea,  4&48-4869 -Is  a  member  of  the  Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Committee 

Board,  and  is  authorised  10  speak  for  the  fishermen  belonging  to  that  Board,  4860^4862. 

Belief  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  Torbay,  although  the 

number  of  trawlers  has   doubled,    4863-4871.  4895.  4941-4944 Opinion  that  no 

advantage  would  result  from  restricting  the  size  offish  sold,  and  that  90  per  cent,  would 
die   il  thrown  overboard  after  being  caught,  4873-4894.  4921-4928.  4932,4933-^ — 
Heftreace^  to  the  uhsence  of  steam  trawlers  round  about  Torbay  as  beincit  tk^  possible 
-    cduse  of'there  being  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  offish,  4896-4902.  4918,  4919. 

Complaint  relative  to  the  conslitution  of  the  Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Commitjtee;  'the 
fisheitnen  are  over' voted  by  the  number  of  members  who  ar«j  not  connected  with  fistiing 
in  any  way,  4903-4909 Belief  that  steam  trawlers  have  done  great  injury  toihe 

^  young  fish  ii^  tiie  Bristol  Channel>  4910-4912-: Williogtiess  of  theBiixh^m  m0il:\o 

have  a  .close  time  established,  49i3-r49i6 Evidetice  as^  to  there,  being  .certain  areas 

where  small  fish  abound,  it  leing  almost  impossible  to  trawl  in  those  places ;  prol^bftion 
of  trawling  close  to  the  Dl^vonshire  coast,  4929-493^.  4939,  4940. 

.11/'  '  '.''*.       '^.  \ 

E. 

£a$t  Coast  (Generally).  Estimate  that  there  are  about  1,000  vesseli^  On  the  eastern 
coasts  engaged  in  catching  small  fish;  details  as  to  the  weights  and  valuer  of  th(^j^h 
taken,  Jeffs  62^-628,  649-653., 660,  661.  666-  668. — mAbsenoe^f  any  general  deipand 
for  legislation  outside  HuH  and  Grimsby,  Little  1376-1381.  1415.  -  -  ,- 

Opinion  that  at  the  preaent  time  more  fish  are  caiight  than  twenty  years  aeo,  Jex 

J  944.  2008 Conclusion  that  the  times  are  worse  now  than  a  few  years  back,  althtiugh 

Lust  year  the  soleing  was  above  the  average^  Sheerer  6729,f678o-6788» 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  valne  of  fii^h  landed  00  the  east  coast  in  each  df  the 
years  1 886-92  ;  App.  375. 

See  also  Bridlvigion.  Grimsby.  Herrings.  Hull.  L&westb/L  H&rth 
Sea  Fisheries.  Over^Fishing.  Plaice.  Sea  Police,  Soles.  Tratoling. 
Yarmouth. 

JEmployment.  Total  number  of  fishermen  belonging  to  Scotland  in  eaeh  of  the  yrars 
1889-92}  App.Qgo. 

See  Viho  Aberdeenshire.  Close  Time.        Fast  Coast.        lArtoestoft.        North  Sea 

Fisheries.         Trawling. 

English  Fishery  Board.  Strong  recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  an  English  Sea 
Fishery  Board  be  established,  laigely  representative  of  the  district  sea  fishery  com- 
mittees. Rep.  V. Proposal  that  the  Boards  in  England  and  Scotland  be  entrusted, 

jointly,  with  the  cars  apd  regulation  of  all  British  sea  fisheries,  and  be  supplied«w|fh 
adequate  funds  to  collect  statisiics,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  scientific  observations  and 
investigations,  and  to  keep  up  an  efficient  sea  police,  ib. 
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Report,  i8g3-*-co]i/tntf«^* 

Eislemont,  Peter.  (Analjfi^t  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chairman  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board; 
has  had  great  experience  in  fishery  matters,  3119,  3120. 

Details  as  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  Scotch  fishing  industry  ;  explana- 
tory statements  and  statistical  tables  Landed  in  showing  its  increase,  3121^140.  3273- 

8^77' 3377-33^ Explanation  that  nearly  nil  the  trawling  done  is  performed  by 

steam  vessels,  3131.  3279-3«86.  3384,  SS^S- 

Total  inadequacy  of  the  harbour  accommodation  on  the  Scottish  coast  and  of  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  the  maintenance  of  such  places  of  refuge, 

3>4^»  3*o6>  3166*  3^i9'33io-  3831-3336 Conclusion  that  the  provision  of  7,000/.  per 

annum,  or  a  capital  expenditure  of  300,000/.,  is  required  for  the  improvement  of  the 

.    Scotch  harbours,  3143-3154.  3166-3J62,  31150-3265.  3311-3316 Reference  to  the 

absence  of  suitable  arrangements  for  the  transit  of  fish  ;  opinion  that  the  Post  Office 
and  the  railway  companies  might  offer  greater  facilities,  3163-3168.  3337,  3338. 

Information  respecting  the  capture  of  immature  fish,  which  is  not  so  ffreat  as  imagined; 

'    opinion  that  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  their  protection  would  be  to  close,  by 

international  agreement,  certain  areas  during  the  spawning  season,  3166-3175.  3317, 

3Si^-  3339*3346 Grounds  for  conclusion  that  the  suggested  increase  in  the  size  of 

mesh  (^fishing  nets  would  not  prevent  the  capture  of  undersized  fish,  3176-3178. 

Suggestion  tliat  with  the  view  of  affording  protection  to  the  herring  fisheries  districts 
should  be  mstituted,  and  that  if  two-thirds  of  the  fishermen  of  any  of  these  districts 
agree  to  a  close  time  the  Fishery  Board  should   be  empowered  to  proclaim  such  close 

season,  3179-3181.  3240.  3371,  3372 Opinion  that  the  Fishery  Board  should  have 

unlimited  powers  to  regulate  tive  various  methods  and  appliances  for  fishing,  3182.  3398 
-i>—«  Suggestion  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  if  the  territorial  limit  were  extended 

to  a  distance  often  or  twelve  miles,  3183-3186.  3*248,  3^49.  3319,  33«o Demand  on 

the  part  of  some  fishermen  for  the  prohibition  of  irawling,  3187-3189. 

Very  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Fishery  Board  in  carrying  out  its  regulations ; 
conclnaion  that  the  Admiralty  should  undertake  this  work,  or  that  money  shoula  t>e  voted 
so,  as  to  enable  the  local  district  boards  to  do  so,  3190-3199.  3^15-3225.  3341-3246. 

33^5*  3347-3351 ^Inexpediency  of  the  proposed  rate  of  3d.  in  the  £.  ;  belief  diat  a 

limited  rate  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  would  be  far  preferable,  3206-3208.  3238 

Objection  to  the  proposition  that  a  lump  sum  of  about  20,000/.  should  be  given  to  the 
Fishery  Board;  inadequacy  of  such  a  sum,  commented  on  by  witness,  3209-3215. 
3330. 

Uusuitabiliiy  of  lar^^e  vessels  of  the  *' Jackal  "  type  for  patrolling  the  fishing  grounds, 
3226-3229 Statement  that  the  Fishery  Board  could  make  more  economical  arrange- 
ments for  the  guarding  of  the  fisheries  than  could  the  Admiralty;  estimate  that  a 
suitable  vessel  for  such  service  could  be  obtained  lor  about  5,000/.;  3232-3237.  3266, 
3267.  3354 Summary  of  the  protective  measures  suggested  by  witness,  3241-3246. 

Evidence.     Respects  in  which  a  Committee  of  the  HouFe  of  Commons  is  not  a  satisfactory 
tribunal  for  taking  evidence  with  regard  to  the  grievances  and  wants  of  fishermen, 
<     Sep.  iii. 

Expermenti.  Suggestion  that  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  efficient  experiments  the 
purchase  of  a  large  trawler  is  necessary,  Mcintosh  3486-3488. 

See  also  Artificial  Propagation.        Marine  Biological  Assodaiion. 

Bxtotij  J.  T.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a  fisherman  of  twenty  years 
experience,  is  sent  from  Grimsby  to  represent  the  National  Federation  of  Fishermen, 
5073-5083. 

Opinion  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  flat  fish 
caught,  owing  to  over-fishing,  5084-5091.  5135 Suggestion  that  the  sale  of  under- 
sized fish  should  be  stopped  ;  proposed  limits  of  size  of  the  various  kinds,  5092-5101. 
^136 Belief  that  ninety  per  cent,  offish  die  on  being  returned  to  the  sea,  5102. 

Evidence  showing  the  necessity  for  an  international  restriction  of  the  capture  of  small 
fish ;  suggestion  that  certain  grounds  near  Helipcoland  should  be  permancmtly  closed, 

5103-51 10.  5137-5140 "  Reference  to  the  North  Sea  oyster  beds ;  opinion  that  a  close 

time  should  be  instituted  for  them,  5115-5126. 

Suggestion  that  a  Fishery  Board  should  be  established  for  the  Lincolushire  coast, 
owing  to  its  being  such  a  good  breeding  ground  for  soles,  5i27-5i34«—— Belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  an  extension  of  the  territorial  limit  to  eight  or  nine  miles,  5144-5149. 

F. 

Falmouth.  Complaint  that  the  Falmouth  Steam  Fishery  Company  are  not  allowed  to  fish 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  bays  during  the  time  the  fish  forsake  the  outer  grounds ; 
assertion  that  the  company's  trawlers  did    not  damage  the  lines  and  pots  of  other 

fishermen. 
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Report,  1 893 — continued. 

/*a/mottM— continued. 

fishermeni  Williams  7797-7807.  7813-7851 Eyidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Fishery 

Company  have  ceased  operatioiig  as  trawlers,  partly  on  account  of  the  County  Council*H 
prohibition,  and  partly  because  tlie  fisbing  is  not  remunerative  enough,  and  have  sent 
their  boats  towing;  statement  tbat  the  fishing  was  spoilt  by  competition,  ib.  7808-7813. 

Feeding  Grounds*     Examination  as  to  tlie  difference  in  the  character  of  fish  cau^fht  in 
various  parts;  belief  that  it  depends  on  the  feeding  grouiids,  Maconochie  5781  ^5785. 

Fe/l^  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  chairmnn  of  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries 
District  Committee,  which  whs  instituted  in  the  year  1890  ;  2037-2039. 

Statement  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  fish  found  in  the  district  which  comes  under  the  observation  of  witness,  2043,  2044. 

2094.211692117 Opinion  that  this  diminution  maybe  attributed  to  over-fishing 

and  to  the  use  of  the  shrimp  traWt,  2045-2050 Reference  ro  the  regulation  passed  by 

the  Lancashire  committee  fixing  the  size  of  mesh  at  seven  inehes,  which  will  capture 

only  fish  of  reasonable  size,  2051-2054 Statement  tliat  regulntions  have  also  been 

made  establishing  a  close  time  for  shell  fish,  2055. 

Diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  district  committee  has  power  to  regulate  the 

capture  and  sale  of  fish,  2056 Testimony  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  fishermen  to 

conform  to  the  aforesaid  regulations,  2057-2060 Information  respecting  the  means 

taken  to  enibrce  such  regulations  by  the  employment  of  bailiffs,  who  cruise  about  the 
fishing  grounds  in  a  steamer  purchased  for  that  purpose,  2061-2474.  2123-2129. 

Statement  that  deep-sea  trawlers  ha?e  been  excluded  from  fishing  within  the 
territorial  limit  by  the  limitation  of  the  length  of  the  trawling  beam  to  thirty  feet,  2075, 
2076.  2109.  2130-2137.  2155 — —Desirability  of  regulations  preventing  the  capture  of 
undersized  fish ;  opinion  that  this  object  can  only  be  obtained  by  provisions  as  to  the 

instruments  of  capture,  2080.  2139-2143 -Suggestion  that  the  landing;  and  sale  of 

immature  fish  should  be  prohibited,  2081-1086.  2146; 

Opinion  that  ihe  power  of  limiting  the  areas  of  the  grounds  fished  for  might  with 

advantage  be  conferred  upon  the  district  committees,  2087-2093.  210S GooU  results 

anticipated  from  the  proposed  grouping  of  counties  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to 

expenditure  upon  the  fisheries,  2098.  2105 Dissent  from  certain  evidence  as  to  the 

uselessness  of  nets  with  a  large  mesh  for  sole  fishing,  2121,  2122.  2188. 

Advantage  derived  from  the  lectures  to  fishermen  by  Professor  Herdman,  2152-2154 
-^—Opinion  that  if  small  fish  were  returned  to  the  sea  most  of  them  vvould  live,  2050. 

2174-2176 Belief  that  although  the  fishermen  would  be  unwilUng  to  see  any  chaut^e 

ns  to  regulations,  they  would  in  time  become  perfectly  reconciled  thereto,  2192,  2193. 

Fines  and  Penalties.      Opinion  tbat  people  in  possession  of  fish  below  a  certain  limit 

should  be  made  amenable  to  law,  Jex   1967,   1968 Insufficiency  of  the  fines  imposed 

on  trawlers  caught  within  the  limits;  contention  that  there  should  be  a  heavy  fine  for  the 
first  ofiFence,  and  that  the  ship  should  be  confiscated  for  the  second,  DunneU  7406-7408. 

Explanation  that  the  fishermen  who  have  their  lines  destroved  can  get  no  compensa- 
tion,  because  the  trawlers  that  do  the  damage  cover  up  their  numbers   to   prevent 

identification,  Macadie  7507-7509 Agreement  of  witness  with  Provost  Dunnett  that 

the  fines  are  too  small,  ib.  7532. 

Fishermen.     Testimony  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  fishermen  to  conform  to  regulations 

and  restrictions,  Felt  2057-2060 Belief  that  fishermen  would  in  time  become  perfectly 

reconciled  to  the  proposed  amended  regulations,  ib.  2192,  2193. 

Difiiculty  of  enforciui^  any  regulation  compelling  fishermen  to  restore  small  fish  to  the 
sea,  unless  the  men  themselves  recognise  the  importance  of  so  doing  and  loyally 
co-operate  with  the  authorities,  Dawson  2245,  2246.  2253. 

Ignorance  among  fishermen  as  to  the  species  of  young  fish  and  as  to  the  habits. of  fisli, 

Lankester  3838,  3839.  3872.  3885 Very  little  knowledge  of  fishermen  as  to  fish,  their 

instruction  by  means  of  lectures  being  important;  steps  already  taken  to  this  end, 
Cunningham  4188-4191.  4240-4 <243. 

Representation  by  witness  of  the  National  Fedt* ration  of  Fishermen,  the  objects  o* 
that  body  being  the  development  of  the  fisheries  for  the  fishermen  and  their  employes, 

Exton     5073-5083 Evidence    showing     the     desire     of    the     fishermen,    hs     \\t 

Withemsea,  for  protective  regulations,  Parkinson  6829,  6830.  6H42,  6843.  6849,  6850. 

See  also  Close   Time.        Fishery  Committees.         Herring  Fisheries.        Immature 
Fish.         Scientific  Teaching.         Size  Limit.         South  Coast.         Trawling. 

Fishery  Boards.    Expediency  of  the  representative  element  in  the  case  of  Fishery  Boards 

for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively,  ftfp.  v.vii. 
.      0.93.  3H  Opinion 
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Report^  1893 — continued: 

Fishery  Committees  : 

Opitiioh  that  tte  fisherrtien  generally  are  satisfied  with  tbtir  represeiitatibn  on  the  Sea 

Piaheriea  CommitteeB,  BerringUm  2983*2986.  8999-3003 Universal  demand  that  the 

Mpenaea  of  ihe  fishery  members  should  be  paid,  ib.  2987-2989. 

Opinion  that  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  Bea  Fisheries  Commitiees  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  regulation  of  fishing  in  territorial  waters,  and  need  not  be  increased 
except  in  regard  to  shell  fish;  informHtion  respecting  the  Act  of  1883  by  which  the 
long-shore  fishermen  can  be   protected    against  encroachment,  Berrinffton   2996-3026. 

3047.  3097-3101 Explanation  that  the   English  Fishery  Committees  can  exclude 

strangers  only  when  thry  use  different  instruments,  ib.  6327-6330. 

Very  full  powers  desirable  in  loeal  and  special  district  committees  as  regards  territorial 
waters;  that  is,  subject  to  the  vero  of  the   Board  of  Trade,  Cunm>i^Aam  4167-4169. 

tl 84-4 187«»— Opinion  that  the   machinery  for  carrying  out  the  election  of  the  district 
cards  is  n<it  matie  sufiiciently  clear  in  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Bill;  criticism  of 
of  some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  M^Kenna  6908-691 7. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  new  fishery  district  committees  under  the  Regulation  Bill, 

5rttce  7175-7178 Conc'irrenoe  of  evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  payment 

to  the  members  of  Fishery  Committees,  Tall  7886-7896  ;  Kent  8014-8071. 

Disadvantage  in  there  being  no  directly  elected  representative  element  in  the  ceise  of 

the  Sea  Fishery  Committees  in  Englnnd,  kep.  v Recommendations  for  the  correction 

of  this  disadvantage,  ib. 

Couclusion  that  the  question  of  the  use  of  seine  nets,  and  varinns  other  matters,  shbuld 
fall  within  recrulations  to  be  made  by  local  district  sea  fishery  committees,  Rep.  vi. 

Faking  Boats*     Information  respecting  the  large  number  of  fishing  boats  round  the  coast 
table  giving  their  numbers  and  tonnage  from  1871  to  1892  ;  ^^rrtny^cm  2436-2443,  2446. 

Staten^nt  showing  the  number  and  approximate  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  first  and 
second  classes,  respectively,  regibtered  under  the  Act  of  1868,  on  31st  December,  in  each 
year  from  1871  to  1892,  inclusive,  App.  378. 

iSl^also  Trawling. 

Flat  Fish.    Large  falling  off  in  the  quantit3^  of  flat  fish  caught  in  the  Scotch  fisheries, 

Fulton  3646,  3647 Information  respecting  the  distribution'  of  flat  fish  off  the  coast  of 

Scotland ;  the  territorial  water  is  practically  a  nurseiy  for  the  young  fish,  ib.  3671,  3672 

Opinion  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  flat  fish 

caught  on  the  east  coast,  owing  to  over-fishing,  Exton  5084-5091.  5135. 

Conclusion  as  to  their  being  no  doubt  about  the  falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  fiat  fish 
caught  in  the  older  fishing  grounds  in  the  North  Sea,  R^p.  iv. 

See  dtso   Close  Time.        Fast  Coast.         Immature  Fish.        North  Sea  Fisheries. 
J^laice.        Soles.         Trawling. 

Preelandy  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Has  been  appointed  by  the  fishermen  of 
Torry  to  gite  evidence  with  regard  to  the  conditinn  of  the  fisheries  on  the  east  coast  of 
^k!otlartd,  6^50.  ^ 

Evidence  as  to  the  great  injury  done  to  the  small  fishermen  by  steam  trawlers  catching 
and  destroying  so  much  fish ;  opinion  that  trawlers  often  come  within  the  three-mile 

limit,  6351.-6354.  6360-6368.  6406-6410.6413-6420 Description  of  the  boats  used  by 

the  Torry  men ;  they  Ash  with  the  line  in  winter  and  for  berrin^a  in  the  summer,  6355* 

6359*6369 Conclusion  that  the  three-mile  limit  is  insufficient  and  should  be  increased 

to  ten  miles  and  be  enforced  by  efficient  sea  police,  6390-6393.  6398, 6399*  6411,  6412.  ^ 
Desirnbility  of  closing  certain  portions  of  the  sea  from  the  1st  February  to  the  15th  tif 

March,  6374-^377 Reference  to  the  number  of  steam  liners  at  Torry;  belief  that 

they  have  pretty  good  catches,  6384-6389 Want  of  improved  harbour  accommoda- 
tion, 6396,  6p97 Great  falling  off  in  the  catch  of  haddock  and  whiting,  6400-6405 

Sucgestion  that  a  close  time  should  be  established  for  herring  from  the  1st  of  June 

till  the  loth  of  July,  in  order  to  increase  the  price  and  thus  benefit  the  (i9hermen,  6423- 
6439. 

Fulton^  Dr.  Wemyss.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Has  been  superintendent  for  five 
years  of  the  scientific  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland,  3636, 3637. 

Information  regarding  the  three  classes  of  fishing  practised  in   Scottish  waters;  the 

monetary  .value  is  over  one-and-a-half  millions,  3638,  3639 Contention  that  former 

inquiries  and  legislation  on  this  subject  have  been  quite  useless,  not  having  been  based 

on  facts  and  statistics,  3641-3643 Opinion   that  there  is  no  deterioration  in  the 

herring  fisheries,  3644-3645.  3782-3787 Large  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  flat  fish 

caught,  3646!,  3647- 

Considerable  increase  in  round  fish,  with  the  exception  of  whitings,  3648 Keference 

to  the  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  means  of  capture ;  table  showing  the 

beam  trawl  vessels  belonging  to  Scotland,  3649-3656 ^Assertion  that  the  scanty 

supply 
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FiUtimj  Dp^  Wemyis^    (AnalysiB  of  his  ETidence)— ^con^mvecf. 

-  supply  of  flat  fish  is  due  to  oviir-fishing»  3657-3660  —  Impracticability  of  so  resrulatiiig 
the  methods  of  fishing  as  to  prevent  the  captare  of  immature  fish,  3661-^3670.  3676. 

Information  respecting  the  distribution  of  flat  fish  off  the  coast  of  l^odand;  Mvs 
territorial  water  is  practically  a  nursery  for  the  young  fish,  3671 » 3672— — Refi^rence  to 
the;  experiments  made  on  board  the  /*  Garland'!  wifh  the  view  01  ascertaining  the 
vitality  offish  after  havincr  been  caught  and  returned  to  the  sea;  opinion  that  y^ty  few 

would  live  under  such  circumstances,  3678-3689 Undesi^amjty,,  of  restricting  tbfi 

sizes  of  the  fish  caught ;  contention  that  such  a  course  would  diminish  t)ie  food  supply 
of  the  country,  3690,  3691.  3730,  3731.  3764-3766.  3769,  377o- 

Suggested  extension  of  the  territorial  limit  by  international  agreement  to  nine  or 

twelve  miles,  3693-3697.  3792.  3778-3781 Absence  of  improvement  in  the  fisheries 

by  the  closure  of  the  territonal  waters  to  trawlers ;  table  of  returns  of  fish  tak^n,  3698- 

3701 ^Keference  to  the  great  utility  of  the  researches  and  experimentd  made  throui^h 

the  *' Garland  ";  opinion  as  to  the  increased  advantages  that  would  be  attendant  on  the 
employment  of  a  larger  vessel,  3705-3714.  3764-3766, 

Belief  that  the  establishment  of  hatcheries  uould  be  of  great  benefit  tat^e  fisheries, 

3714-3717 Practicability  of  enclosing  certain  portions  of  the  sea  for  the  establish* 

ment  of  such  nurseries;  estimate  that  the  cost  of^the  experiment  suggest^  would  be 
about  1,500/.;  3718-3799 — — Difficulties  attendant  on«the  enforcement  of  regulations 
by  the  yarious  international  powers  in  the  event  of  an  extension  oi^  the  territorial  limit, 
3734-3749- 3771- 

Suggestion  that  one  fish  hatcliery  should  be  started  at  Dunbar,  3^50,  3751  «»— 
Desirability  of  imparling  scientific  instruction  to  fishermen,  3760^3763;  3772,  3773—^— 
Statement  as  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  all  fishermen  to  agree  to  a  stated 
close  time,  3768-3791. 

G. 

GALWAY: 

I       Evidence  as  to  the  great  injury  done  to  the  Claddaffb  fishermen  by  the  adnission  of 

trawlers  in  Gal  way  Bay;  there  are  now  thirteen  saiBnic.  and.  twelve 'iteum  trawlers  at 

:    QAlwuy,  Lyneh  6029-604?^,  6061-607-1.  6068-6087— —BeliV  that  the  trawlers  do  great 

J    damage  to  the  immature  fish  and  tlie  spawn  as  well  as  ta  thai  lines  and  net«  of  the 

Claddagh  men,  ib.  604^^045,  6048^6058.  6120,  6121 £5uggestion  tiiat  the  bay 

BbouM  be  entirely  closed  to  trawlers  from  the  Island  ai  Arran,  ib.  6046,  6047,  6088- 
6092.  6122. 

Information  concerning  the  kinds  of  fishing  in  Galway  Bay ;  there  is  no  sbrioiping, 

sh^re-netting,  or  seining,  Lynch  6073-6081 3be  fisu  caught  by  the  trawlers  are 

'sent  to  Dublm>  ii.   60^-6085 Details  as  to  the  portion  and  population  of  the 

.    Claddagh,  tJ.  6093-6101. 

Examination  regarding  the  results  of  the  experiments  carried  on  in  G^lwjay  Bay  by 
the  Government  from  1873  to  1876;  neither  immavure  fish  nor  spawn  were  taken^ 
Lynch  6102-6110 Details  concerning   the   number  or   turbot,   plaice,  soles,    and 

'  flounders  caught  formerly  by  the  use  of  lines  and  nets  only*  ib.  61 1 1-61 19  —^Explana- 
tion that  trawling  was  prohibited  in  Galway  Bay  in  1890  and  iSgr  by  a  bye-law,  but 
it  was  never  enforced  ;  belief  that  such  law  could  be  enforced  by  the  pressure  of  a  gun- 

\    boat,  ib.  6123-6133. 

Evidence  respecting  the  complaints  uf  the,  Claddagh  fisheripein  a^inst  sailing 
trawlers  in  Galv\ay  Ray;  opinion  that  sucli  trawling  should  not  oe  discouraged,  Chreen 

*  $26^-6267,  6295-629^ ^Details  qpncernin^  the  ipefficient  wayij^  w^iich  the  Clad4«gi^ 

men  fish  ;  opinion  tbat  they  could  make  nioney  by  niack^el  fffiibjue  fit  Arran,  ib^  6202. 
6290-6294— —Ample  accommodation  provided  by  the  Midland  Company  for  sending 

•  fifth  firom  Galway  to  Dublin,  ib.  6307^6309.  .  ?  1  , 

View  of  the  Committee  that  some  regulations  might  be>  devised  by  the  Imsh  fishery 
inspectors  which  would  enable  the  Claddagh  fishermen  and  the  Galway  trawlers  to  carry 
on  their  respective  methods  of  fishing  with  mutual  good  feeHng  and  without  interferii^ 
with  one  another,  Rep.  vii. 

Suggestion  that  trawling  might  be  prohibited  within  a  certain  afea  of  Galway  Bay, 
within  a  line  from  east  to  west,  as  from  Castle  Tully  upon  the  Connehiara  coast  to 
liallylee  Point  upon  the  coast  of  Clare,  Bep.  vii. 

See  also  Trawling.  .  ,  .        ,. 

Germany.     Improbability  of  the  German  Government  taking  any  part  in  interoational 
legislation,  especially  in  regard  to  the  closing  of  certnin  areas,  AJlaia  694S-6948  ■ 
Belief  that  if  England  adopted  a  size  limit  for  the  laiiding  and  sale  of  ftph  Germany 

.    would  ultimately  follow,  ib.  6947.  6968' 

0.93.  3  H  2  QigUoU^ 
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Gigliolij  Professor  H.  H.  Views  of  Professor  GKglioli  (Italian  Fisheries  CommissionpQf), 
HS  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  improving  the  supply  of  soles  and  other  fish,  and  for 
preventing  the  destruction  of  immature  fish,  App.  403. 

Government  Grant.  Expediency  of  a  Government  Grant  of  3,000/.  a  year  (inslead  of 
1 ,000  /.)  in  aid  of  the  Marine  jBioIogical  Association,  together  with  a  sum  of  5,000 1,  for 
a  f^ea-going  steam  vessel,  Lankester  3807-3812.  3863-3868.  3880-388.5.  3893-3901. 

Green,  fWilKam  Spotswood.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  an  inspector  of  Irish  fisheries 
and  htis  had  considerable  ex|)erience  in  their  investigation,  6181.  6186,  6187. 

general  functions  of  the  Irish  fishery  inspectors ;  they  have  the  power 
irhich,  on  being  ratified  by  the  Privy  Council,  become  part  of  the  law 

185 Opinion  that  with  the  exception  of  the  herring  fishery  between 

and   the   isle  of  Man,  there  is  no  t:eneral  deterioration  of  the  Irish 

in  1892  was,  however,  117,000  cwt.  less  than  that  of  1887;  6!88- 

)n  that  in  the  fisheries  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland  the  number:! 

fid  Scotch  fishermen  are  about  equal,  but  there  has  been  n  great 

(  nbers  during  the  last  tiew  years,  6199-6207. 

Inability  of  witness  to  account  for  the  decline  in  the  take  of  herring;  viewofihe 
fiflbeimen  that  the  fishing  done  off  Kinsale  breaks  up  the  schools  before  they  enter  the 

Jr^sh  Sea,  6208-6217 Reference  to  an  opinion  of  the  fishermen  that  trawlers  have 

interfered  with  the  spawning  beds  round  the  Isle  of  Man;  evidence  an  to  the  existence  of 
large  spawning  beds  on  tlie  eastxioast  of  Ireland  where  it  is  impossible  to  trawl,  6218- 

6-222.  6279-6281.    6288,   6289' Objection  to    ihe  institution  of   aclose   time  for 

lunings,  6223,  6224. 

Details  of  the  falling  ofifin  the  mackerel  fishing  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland  ;  opinion 
that  the  recent  development  of  autumn  fishing  and  the  use  of  the  American  purse  seines 

inhv  have  a  prejudicial  effect,  6225-6232.  6284-6287 Statement  that  plaice,  soles, 

and  turbot,  in  which  there  is  no  decrease,  are  principally  caught  by  tiawlers  off*  Dublin 

Bay,  6233-6236 Number  of  sailing  trawlers  in   Irish   waters;  there  are  no  steam 

lessels,  6237-6239. 

Information  ati  to  the  large  number  of  English  steam  trawlers  that  formerly  frequented 
GhAlway  and  Clew  Bays  prior  to  their  being  closed  last  Christmas,  6239--6247.  6256- 

6259.   6348,  6349 ^Examination  as  to  the  fishing  off  Donegal ;  a  harbour  m  Cruit 

Bay  would  be  of  very  little  advantage  to  the  trawlers  who  work  thirty  miles  north  of 

that  place,   6248-6265.  6331-6334 Evidence    respecting    the    complaints    of   the 

Claddagh  fishermen  against  sailing  trawlers  in  Galway  Bay;  opinion  that  such  trawling 
should  not  be  discouraged,  6260-6267.  6295-6299. 

*■        Details  concerning  the  inefficient  way  in  which  the  Claddagh  men  fish  ;  opinion  that 

ih'ev  could  make  uioney  by  maclrtttl  fishing  at  Arran,  6262.  6290-6294- — ^Desirability 

'  of  instiiuting  further  investigations  before  legislating  on  the  fisheries  question,  6268- 

6-272.  6321.  6343-6347 Information  respecting  the  successful  mackerel  fishing  off 

Golwiiy ;  table  showing  the  quantity  of  fish  taken,  6277,  6278.  6300.  6310. 

Satisfactory  facilities  provided  by  the  Midland  Company  for  sending  fish  from  Galway 
to  Dublin,  6307-6309 — —Opinion  that  hatxsheries  would  reouire  to  be  established  on  a 

veiy  large  scale  if  the  supply  of  fish  is  to  be  benfited,  6316-6320 Explanation  of  the 

policy  pursued  by  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  in  passing  bye-laws  excluding  outside  fishermen 

Irom  certain  areas,  6322-6326 Reference  to  the  assistance  given   to  tht;  people  by 

the  Congested   Districts  Board  and  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  by  issuing  loans   lot  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  boats,  6337-6340. 

Green^  W.  S.     Letter  from  Mr.  Green  submitting  statistics  respecting  the  very  great 
'    diminution  in  the  quantity  of  herrings  landed  at  Howth  since  1874,^^^.  406. 

Grey  Mullet.     Instance  in  Guernsey  of  very  successful  results  from  stocking  some  water 
wnh  young  grey  mullet,  Gunther  391 1-3916. 

Grimsby.  Information  as  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  fishing  industry  at  Grimsby; 
reference  to  table  showing  the  increase  since  1878  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels,  both  steam  and  sailing,  Almard  207-216.  302-308.  349.  410-412.  418-420— 
The  trawl  fi>hing  industry  on  the  Humber  and  at  Grimsby  dates  from  the  year  1840, 
when  it  was  conmienced  by  fishermen  from  Brixham  and  Torquay,  ib.  207-210 
Estimate  that  about  30,000,  or  one-half  of  the  population  of  Grimsbv,  aie  interested  in 
the  fish  industry,  tft.  217,  218. 

Evidence   as  to  the  grent  amount  of  injury  the  fishing  industry  of  Grimsby  has 
sustained   by  the  capture  of  immature  fish,  this  liaving  praciicully  depleted  the   North 

'  Sea,  Jeffs  629,  630.  676-685 Marked  decrease  during  the   last  ten   years  in  the 

quantity  and   bulk  ol   the  fish  caught  by  the  Grimsby  trawlers,  Normington  1070-1077. 
I  1083. 
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Orimsby — continued. 

1083.  11 1*2-1 121.   1163 Evidence  as  to  the  great  deterioration  of  the  fishing  off 

Grimsby;  determination  not  to  fish  in  certain  areas^  ilf«rr«2/  1825,  1826.  l86i-i864« 
•930-193^. 
See  also  East  Coast         North  Sea  Fisheries*         Trawling. 

Ground  Ropes.  Details  as  to  the  great  damage  cauffeil  by  the  use  of  ground  ropes,  Jex 
2008-2024, 

Groups  of  Counties.  Good  results  anticipated  from  the  proposed  grouping.of  counties  to  deal 
with  questions  relating  to  expenditure  upon  the  fisheries,  Fell  2098.  2105, 

Gunther,  Dr.  Albert,  F.R.S.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Result  of  witness'  ohservatiohs 
that  he  ()elieves  there  has  been  a  considerable  depletion  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  3902, 

1^903 Review  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  improvement  of 

tlie  fisheries,  a  very  liberal  expenditure  being  incurred ;  valuable  results  achieved^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Manhattan  fishery,  the  increased  supply  of  shad,  &c.,  3904-3907.  3921-3925. 

Importance  of  the  provision  of  a  vessel,  properlv  fitted,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mnrine 
Biological  Association;  employment  of  three  vessels  in  the  United  States  fisheries,  3907. 

3921-3925 Steps  taken  in  Norway,  Italy,  and  France,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 

in  the  establishment  of  hatcheries,  witness  strongly  advocating  that  places  be  selected 
along  the  British  coast  for  the  rearing  and  maturing  of  yonng  fish  of  various  kinds,  3908- 

39 '7-  39 '9-392  J  •  3926-3929 Difficulty  in   utilisin^r  the  spawn  of  fish  caught  by 

trawlers,  3918 Greater  facility  in  hatching  and  artificially  rearing  some  fish  than 

others,  3926-3929. 

H. 

I       '  it 

Haddock.     Information  regarding  the  great  falling  oflT  in  the  catch  of  haddock  and  wtating 

on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  Freeland  6400-0405 Statistics  in  connection  Witt  the 

hadciock  fishery  at  Peterhead,  showinir  that  while  the  boats  have  increased  from  78 
to  128  since  1887,  the  amount  of  fish  caught  has  not  substantially  increased  and  the 
earnings  per  man  have  diminished  ;  universal  opinion  that  this  unsatisfactory  result  is 

due  10  trawlers,  Mitchell  7641-7667 Desirability  of  a  trial  being  made  of  a  doae 

time  for  haddocks  during  IVfarch  if  the  extension  of  the  territorial  limit  be  hnpossihle^  ib. 
7676-7679. 
Total  quantity,  value,  and  price  in  each  of  the  years  1886-92,  App.  376. 

See  also  East  Coatt.         North  Sea  Fisheries.  .  ^    ^ 

Hake.  Statement  that  at  Plymouth  the  annual  arrival  of  hake  used  to  be  anticipatisri  by 
the  fishermen,  as  it  was  their  harvest ;  opinion  that  the^^requency  of  the  visits  of  these 
fish  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  is  attributable  to  4HP  trawling,  Holhoy  7906-7925. 
7956  et  M^.— <— Conclusbn  that  the- non-arrival  of  the  hake  off'  theDevonshirecoastduring. , 
the  last  four  or  five  years  is  due  to  the  steam  trawlers  following  and  catching  the  fish 
befoie  they  can  xeaob  M>e  coast;  strong  objection  to  the  destruction  of  large  quantUies 
of  immati're  fish  by  the  steam  trawlers,  Kent  7990-8004. 

Hamburgh.  Evideice  lespecting  the  ready  sale  for  small  flat  fish  at  Hamborgh  and  the 
Baltic  poits,  Aflalo  6947-6954«  5965-6968. 

Hume,  John  Whitfield.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  a  smack  owner  at  Lowestoft  ^md  a 
member  ol  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association;  has  taken  part  in  the 
numerous  discussions  on  the  subject  now  before  the  Committee,  1523-1527.  1544^  1545* 
1676-1681. 

Informalioii  respecting  the  rise  and  rapid  increase  of  the  trawling  industry  at 
Lowestoft;  it  practically  commenced  in  i860  when  there  were  bat  twenty  vessels^  1528- 

1534- Absence  of  any  stean^tiawlers  at  Lowestoft,  1535*  1643.  1662 Opinion  that 

about  13,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  local  fishing  industries,  1536,  1537 Fiahinff 

grounds  worked  by  the  Lowestoft  vessels  roughly  defined  as  lying  between  the  51st  and 
the  53rd  parallels,  the  grounds  near  Heligoland  not  being  visited,  1539. 1634-1641*  1663, 
I  gg^-i— Opinion  that  the  rate  of  speed  maintained  by  the  vessels  is  about  two  miles  per 
hour,  1542,  1643*  1675*  1576.  i67i-i676. 

Statement  showing  that  at  Lowestoft  there  is  universal  objection  to  .thie  proposed 
limitation  of  the  size  of  fish  captured  or  sold,  1547-1557.  I583-1593.  i6^-i66a  1689- 

Iggg Assertion  that  there  are  no  undersized  fish  landed  at  Lowestoft,  there  being 

seldom  anything  under  eight  inches  in  length,  1547-1551.  1558-1561.  1577-1580.  1669, 

1665-1667 ^Explanation  in  connection  with  table  showing  that  of  the  fish  landed 

there  has  been  an  increase  of  offal  and  a  decrease  of  prime  fish,  1562-1574.  1610- 
1626. 

Statement  that  the  price  of  fish  generally  is  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  baok,  1581, 
15^2.    1683-1686 Opinion  that  tiie  decrease  in  the  catch  of  prime  fish  is  caused  by 
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Report,  1893 — continued. 

Home,  John  Whitfield.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— ecmHitu^d 

the  overfishing  of  the  North  Sea,  1583.  1596,  !597.  ^^57.  1704.  1715 ^Belief  that 

steam  trawling  is  most  injurioas  to  the  fishing  interests,  1584.  1631-1633. 1644-1646. 

1661.  1668-1670 Impossibility  of  preventing  the  capture  of  immature  fish  by  any 

alteration  of  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  trawling  nets,  1585-1587. 

\.C!oiHefition  that  the  introduction  of  too  much  capitiil  into  the  ^shing  if^dustry  ift 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  fisherman,  1598-1607.  1643-1656.  1703-1718.  i726. 

et  seq. Inutility  of  any  scheme  for  the  prohibition  of  the  capture  or  sale  of  immature 

fi^H  unless  it  be  international,  1608 Information  rehitive  to  the  Boar*)  of  Trade 

returns;  opinion  that  they  are  inaccurate,  1627-1630 Objection  to  the  adoption  of  a 

close  time,  1689. 

Uahbovhsi 

Evidence  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  harbour  accommodation  on  the  Scottish 

coast  and  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  the  maintenance  of  such 

.  plaoes  of  refuge,  Esaletnont  ^\^2.  3155,  315b.  3289-35^10,  3331-3336— Conclasion 

thattbeprovision  of  7,0002.  per  annum,  or  a  capital  expenditure  of  300,000/.,  is  required  for 

theimproveuientofthe  Scotchharbours,  ti.3143-31 54, 3i56-3i6c,  3250-3265. 3311-3316. 

Evidence  as  to  the  desirability  of  improved  harbour  accommodation  on  the  east  coast 

^  Scotland,  JFr«/a7ufy  6396,  6397 Advisability  of  the   Scotch  Fishery  Board  going 

thoroughly  into  the  question  of  harbour  acconimodatioii  and  being  given  the  power  of 
.  borrowing  the  sums  neees^sary   to   improve   the  present  harboutfs  wlierever   possible, 
McNamghton  7076-7083.  7093-7096. 

Certainty  that  the  want  of  harbours  has  hindered  the  develop^nent  of  the  herring 
fisherv^  especially  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  ;  cordial  approval  of  the  Fishery 
Board  being  empowered  to  enter  on  a  general  scheme  of  improving  the  fishery  harbours, 
Bruce  7155-7169.  7179^  7180*— -InsuflSciency  of  tbe  fishing  harbours  on  the  Aberdeen 

coast,  JDu^Ate  7256-7259 Evidence  as  to  the  improved  harbour  accommodation  required 

at  Peterhead,  Mitchell  7696-7708.  7722-7726. 

Existence  of  dissatisfaction  as  resards  the  expenditure  of  the  annual  sum  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  Rep,  vL-^-^-^Suggestion  that  in  future  the  Board  be 
allowed  to  apply  any  funds  witn  which  they  may  be  entrusted  for  purposes  of  harbour  improye- 
inent  a^  a  security  for  loans,  to  be  made  by  ihe  Public  Woi^s  Loans  Board  to  harbours 
which  may  be  approved  both  by  that  Board  and  by  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  t6. 

Recommendation  as  to  funds  being  provided  for  harbour  improvements  iu  England 
and  Ireland  and  being  entrusted  to  the  Sea  Fishery  Boards  proposed  for  those  countries. 
Rep.  vi. 

,  (    See  also  Morajf  Firth. 

ffiztcheries.     See  Artificial  Ptoj^fation.    > 

ffatUm^  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence. )-*Is  a  representative  of  t^ie  National 
Federation  of  Fishermen  ;  has  considerable  experience  iu  deep-sea  trawling  and  in  the  in- 
shore fishing  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  5150-5154.  5164. 

Statement  that  the  small  flat  fish  csught  comprise  small  soles,  dabs,  flukes  and  a  very 
few  small  plaice,  5155-5158-*— Opinion  that  the  take  of  flat  fish  in  the  North  Sea  bas 

been  falling  off  during  the  last  ten  years  5165-5169 Information  respecting  the  great 

catching  power  of  steam  trawlers,  5i7o-5>74«  5213»  6^'4-  629«>6294-  5329>  5330.  5363; 
6364- 

Belief  of  witness  in  the  desirability  of  limiting  the  size  and  sale  of  certain  fish,  5175. 
6*95.  5313-5326— —Reference  to  the  great  take  and  waste  of  mature  fish  now  going  on 

in    Iceland,   5175-51 7^^.    5215-5226.    5331-5338 Evidence    respecting    the    great 

quantity  of  plaice  in  the  market  this  summer,  and  its  low  price ;  those  landed  liave  oeen 
eith^ep  coarse  Iceland  fish  or  small  ones  from  the  German  coast,  517^5187— ^^Reference 
to  the  large  number  of  soles  imported  this  year,  5188-5191. 

Opinion  that  an  extension  of  the  territorial  limit  would  be  beneficial :  reasons  adduced 
for  the  necessity  for  giving  that  matter  the  most  careful  consideration,  5192-5195.  5227- 

5231 Consideration  of  the  various  suggestions  made  by  fishermen  as  to  the  best 

means  of  increasing  the  number  of  fish;  opinion  that  by  having  a  particular  build  of 
vessel  and  by  making  shorter  hauls  it  would  be  practicable  to  return  nsh  alive  to  the  sea 
5196-5212.  5232,  5233.  5310-5312.  5327,  5328. 

Advisability  of  prohibiting  steam  trawlers  inside  territorial  waters  ;  opinion  that  the 
currvihg  out  of  such  restrictions  should  be  undertaken  by  the  local  fishery  boards  of 

;  j^art^cula]^  districts^  5236-5241.  5264-5268 Objection  to  the  taking  of  immature  fish, 

especially  in  the  areas  near  Heligoland  and  off  the  North  German  coast,  5242-5252. 

Evidence  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  three-mile  limit  on  foreign  coasts  only,  5256- 

5?63. 5295-5300. 5339-5352 Examination  respecting  the  size  of  mature  fish;  although 

'  plaice  ofaly  mature  when  sixteen  inches  the  fishermen  believe  that  a  twelve-inch  limit 
vould  be  suflicienti  5269-5289.  5301-5309. 
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Beporty  iSf^r' ctmtinned. 

Heinche^  nvfessar.  View  of  Professor  Heincke  (diz^tar  of  the  Bic^qgical  lo0>AH4|e^ 
Heligoland),  as  to  the  remedial  measures  required  for  tbA  inoprovemei^  of  the  British 
sea  fisheries,  us  regards  quantity  und  size  of  fish,  App.  405. 

Heligoland,  Correspondence  submitted  between  witness  and  the  Italian, pfficials,! and:  the 
director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Institute  of  Heligoland,  Aflalo  5940-5942. 

.  See»\%i>  Nort^  Sea.  '     .      ) 

Herdmauy  Ptofeisbr  W.  A.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Considerable  attention  deroted 
bf  witness  tothe  subject  of  sea  fisheries;  part  taken  by  him  as  adviser  to  the  Lancashire 

Sea  Fisheries*  Committee,  4539-4541 Strong   impression  that  the  fisheries  off  the 

Lancashire  coast  have  greatly  declined  both  as  regards  the  number  of  fish  cHUght  and 
the  Hize,  4542-4547. 

Importance  attached  to  protection  of  the  young  fish  in  the  nurseries  or  shallow  waters 

un  ceitaih  parts  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coast,  4548-4557 Information  as  to 

the  enormous  quantities  of  immature  food  fishes  taken  by  shrimp  trawls  off  the  co^st  of 
Lancashire,  witness  submitting  that  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  shrimp  trawling  in 
the  interest  of  the  fisheries  generally,  4558-4578.  4618-4626.  4635.  ^ 

Suggestions  as  to  the  size  limit  desirable  for  place,  soles,  lemon  soles,  and  otherJKsb, 
the  object  being  so  to  Hx  the  size  as  to  admit  of  spawning,  4579-4591.  4607-461 0^4613- 
4615 — ^Advantage  if  a  close  season  conid  be  applied  to  particular  fishing  gtxinnds 
while  spawning  is  going  on,  4592-4596.  4604-4606.  4627-4634. 

Importance  attached  to  fish  hatcheries  as  to  the  rearing  as  well  1  of 

young  fish  ;  reference  hereon  to  proposed  experiment  at  Port  Erin  (1  he 

benefit  of  the  Lancasliire  fisheries,  4597-4603.  4627.  4636-4644  —  ise 

of  artificial  as  well  as  natural  food  in  the  hatcheries,  4601-4603.  Ix- 
pediency  of  scientific  teaching  in  connection  with  fish  nurseries,  461 

Herring  Fisheries: 

1.  General  Condition  and  Yield  of  the  Fisheries  off  the.fHasts  of  England 

Scotland^  and  Ireland. 

2.  Question  of  a  Close  Time. 

3.  Habits  and  Movements  of  Herrings. 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

1.  General  Condition  and  Field  of  the  Fisheries  off  the   Coasts  of  England, 

Scotland^  and  Ireland : 

Opinion  that  there  is  no  deterioratioi  in  the  Scotch  herring  fisheries,  JFimZ^oii^644.' 3645. 

3782-378/ Evidence  respecting  the  objection  of  Scotch  fishernien  to  steamers  in  the 

herring  fisheries,  Maconochie  5848^5850 ^De8ivabiU|||^f  a  striots'iNMntenance  of  the 

brai  d^    in   order  \p   keep   ug   the   si^jodard   of  c|4||H^«  593,^^  5^37 Practical 

.nbandonirient  of  the  herring  fishery  off  the  north-east  cqast  owing  to  the  bpatn,  in  use 
being  unfit  to  compete  with  those  of  the  Lowestoft  men,  Sheeder  6746-6756.      , 

Statement  that  the  herring  fishery  is  the  principal  industry  in  which,  the  people  of 
Fraserburgh,  St.  Combs,  &c.  are  en^^aged  all  the  year  round,  with  a  littl^  line  fisnipg  in 

mut^v,  Bruce  7117-7119 Prejudicial  effect  of  trawling  on  the  herring  fishery  off 

Wick,  the  trawlers  bre-dking  up  the  shoals  when   they  are  coming  in  on  the  coast; 

marl^ed    improyenjent    since   trawling   has    been   prohibited,   Dunnett   7395-7399 

Aj^sertion  that  the  trawlers  seriously  interfere  with  the  herting  spawning  ground  off  the 
Caithness  coast,  Sutherland,  7571-7579. 

Particulars  as  to  the  craft  used  for  herring  fishing  on,  the  east  oqast ;  belief  that  as^far 
as  the  fishermen  of  Yarmouth  are  concerned  there  is  no  need  for  legislation,  the^tal^e  of 

herrings  being  as  lyriie  as  ever,  Balls  5448-5455 Iilability  of  witness  to  account  for 

the  decline  in  the  tak^  of  herrings  in  the  Irish  fisheries;  conclusion  that  the  fishing  done 
off  Kinsale  breaks  up  the  shoal?  before  they  entei*  the  Irish  Sea,  Oreen  6208-6217. 

Total  quantity,  value,  and  price  of  herrings  returned  as  landed  on  the  English  and 
Welsh  coasts  in  each  of  the  years  1886-92,  App.  376. 

Great  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  herrings  landed  at  Howth  since  1874,  App.  406. 

2.  Question  of  a  Close  Time  : 

Suggestion  that  with  the  view  of  affor<ling  protection  to  the  Scotch  herring  fisHeries 
districts  should  be  instituted,  and  that  if  two-thirds  of  the  fishermen  oP  any  of  these 
districts  agree  to  a  close  time  the  Fishery  Board  should  be  empowered  tp  |)roclaim  such 

close  s&dLSOti,  Esslemont  3179-3181.3240.  1^371,  3372 Evidence  nhowing  thaf  the 

establishment  of  a  close  time  for  herrings  is  absolutely  unnecessary ;  opinion  that  no 
restrictions  whatever  should  be  placed  on  the  capture  of  herrings,  Maconochie  5736. 

5751-  575^5762.  5786.  5851-5855 Objection  to  the  institution  of  a  dose  timt  for 

herrings  off  the  Irish  coast,  Green  6223,  6224. 
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Report;  1893 — continued. 

Herring  F/^her/e^— continaed. 

2.  Question  of  a  Close  TVme— -continued. 

Suggefttion  that  a  close  time  should  be  established  for  herrings  from  the  1st  June  to 
the  loth  of  July  in  order  to  increase  the  price  and  thns  benefit  the  fishermen,  Freeland 
6423-6439, 

Grounds  for  disapproval  of  a  close  time  For  herrings;  opinion  that  the  term '' immature'' 

is  not  upplicable  to  herrings,  Bruce  7120,^^  seq. ;  7181-7197.  7207-7215 Impossibility 

of  fixing  a  close  time,  as  the  herrings  come  10  maturity  at  different  times  on  different 

,    parts  of  the  Scotch  coast ;  variation  aUo  of  the  time  from  year  to  yenr,  ib.  7130-7135. 

..——Belief  that  a  close  time  would  seriously  affect  the  means  of  livelihood  of  a  large 

number  of  fishermen,  putting  the  Scotch  fishermen  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 

fi»reign  fishermen,  ib.  7136-7145. 

,  y  Beasons  for  the  opposition  of  the  large  majority  of  Port  Errol  and  Boddam  fishermen 
to  any  close  time  for  neriings  ;  general  conviction  tliat  a  close  time  would  do  consider- 
able damage  to  the  fishing  trade  in  those  places,  Duthie  7220-7236.  7266-7270 

Utter  impossibility  of  applying  a  close  time  for  herrings  witli  any  satisfaction  owing  to 
the  variation  of  the  seasons  and  the  nature  of  the  trade;  failure  of  the  herring  fishery  at 
Stornoway  this  season  through  a  close  time,  Macadie  7510-7514. 

,  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  all  the  meetings  of  fishermen  were  in  favour  of  a  close  time 
for  herrings  ;  practicability  of  the  proposal  if  the  whole  of  Scotland  be  divided  into 

districts,  Sutherland  7580-7588 Grounds  for  witness*  opposition  to  the  fixing  of  a 

close  time  for  herrings  ;  statement  that  the  fishermen  of  Peterhead  and  Frasertnirgh, 
who  represent  the  vast  majority  of    the  herring   fishery  off  the   north-east  coast  of 

Scotland,  are  decidedly  against  a  close  time,  Mitchell  7619-7639.  7709-7711 Doubt 

as  to  the  willingness  of  tlie  Dutch  and  French  to  agree  to  a  close  time  tor  herrings,  ib. 
7639*  7640- 

Precis  of  opinions  upon  the  question  of  a  close  time,  obtained  from  fish  curers,  fish 
merchants,  and  fishermen  round  the  coast  of  Scotland,  App.  390. 

3.  Habits  and  Movements  of  Herrings : 

Insufficiency  of  the  present  knowledge  as  to  the  migration  of  herrings,  M*Intosh 

3605-3610 Belief  that  herrings  spawn  twice  a  year,  ii[facon^cAt6  5744-5750.  5778- 

5^80 Belief  that  the  herrings  do  not  work  down  from  Scotland,  as  there  are  distinct 

differences  in  the   fish  caught  at  various  stations,  ib.  5835-5842 Impossibility  of 

accounting  for  the  irregularity  in  the  advent  of  bei  rings,  ib.  5844,  5845. 

Obstacles  to  a  close  time  for  herrings,  as  the  time  of  their  becoming  ripe  depends  very 
much  on  the  weather;  belief  in  the  theory  that  the  herrings  go  right  round  the  coast, 
Dunnett  7390-7394- 

4.  Camelustons  of  ti^a£ommittee : 

View  of  the  CommitteMIWio  far  as  the  herring  fisheries  are  concerned  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of  herrings  to  be  found  off  our  coasts,  Bep. 
iii,  iv. 

Consideration  of  certain  evidence  from  Scotland  in  favour  of  a  close  time,  varying  in 
seasons  in  various  localities  ;  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  amongst  curers  and 

fishermen  in  different  districts.  Rep.  vi. Conclusion  adver«ie  to  any  alteration  of  the 

law  in  this  respect,  ib. 

See    also    Aberdeenshire.         Ayrshire.        East    Cotut.        North    Sea    Fisheries. 
Scotland.         Trawling. 

Holbry,  James.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Witness  has  been  fishing  practically  all  his 
life  and  is  now  a  master  man,  owning  his  own  boat  at  Plymouth,  7902-7905. 

Experience  of  witness  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quantity  offish  in  his  locality, 
except  as  regards  hake,  7906,  7907.  7963-7967.  7977-7980— ^Statement  that  the 
annual  arrival  of  hake  wjis  anticipated  by  the  fishermen,  as  it  was  their  harvest ;  opinion 
that  the  infrequency  of  the  visits  of  these  fish  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  is  attributable 
to  steam  trawling,  7906-7925.  7956  et  seq. 

Agreement  with  the  action  of  the  Cornwall  committee  in  prohibiting  fishing  by  steam 

trawlers  in  territorial  waters,  7926-7930 Injurious  effect  of  steam  trawling  on  Uie 

fish  off  the  mouth  of  Waterford  river,  7930-7932. 

Satisfaction  with  the  fishing  areas  fixed  by  the  Devon  Fishery  Committee^  7933''7940 

' Suggestion  that  steam  trawlers  should  not  be  allowed  to  fish  within  twenty  miles  of 

the  shore ;  belief  that  in  time  steam  trawlers  will  cause  one  of  the  chief  food  supplies  of 
England  to  become  extinct,  7937-7940.  7961-7967. 

Complaint  that  the  trawling  industry  at  Plymouth  is  not  properly  represented  on  the 
local  district  fishery  board  ;  explanation  that  until  some  remuneration  or  guarantee  for 
expenses   is  given  the  fishermen  could  not  afford  to  send  a  competent  representative, 

7941-7949 Opinion  that  the  limits  tLS  to  the  size  offish  recommended  by  the  NationalSea 
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Report,  1893 — continued. 

Holbry,  Jamei.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Fisheries  Protection  Association  are  in  some  cases  unsuitable ;  view  of  the  Plymouth  fisher- 
men however,  that  the  catching  of  immature  fish  must  still  go  on,  7950-7956.  7968-7976. 

Holland  {Dutch  Fishermen).  Exception  taken  bv  the  Dutch  Government  10  the  course  pro* 

posed  atthelutemational Conference  as  regards  immature  fish,  Towse  19. 2 1, 22 State-* 

ment  that  the  Dutch  do  very  little  fishing  by  means  of  trawlers,  Normington  1204,  1205. 

Opinion  that  there  is  a  great  decrease  both  in  the  number  and  size  of  ^at  fish,  and 
that  this  is  caused  by  the  great  destruction  of  immature  fish  off  the  Dutch  coast,  especially 

from  March  to  June,  Crow/brd  6656-6663 Benefit  to  be  derived  by  increasing  the 

three  mile  limit  on  the  Dutch  shore  from  February  to  June,  both  for  sailing  and  steam 
trawlers,  ib.  6680-6685- 

HolU  Ernest  W.  Z.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness,  who  is  a  naturalist  on  the  staff 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Association,  has  been  stationed  at  Grimsby  for  about  eighteen 
months,  and  has  made  several  trips  in  trawlers  working  from  that  port;  great  disadvantage 
through  his  not  having  a  vessel  under  his  own  control,  3930-3938.  3941,  3942.  4099, 

^100 Conclusion  that  there  has  been  an  immense  depletion  of  the   North  Sea 

Fisheries,  and  that  on  the  eastern  grounds  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  large  fish, 
such  as  plaice,  3939-3942.  3962,  3963.  41 19, 4120— *  Very  injurious  effect  of  trawlers, 
both  steam  and  sailing,  as  regards  immature  fish,  3943.  3962,  3963.  4119,  412^. 

Suggestions  for  prohibiting  the  landing  of  plaice,  soles,  turbot,  and  other  kinds  of  fish 
of  less  size  than  that  at  which  they  begin  to  spawn ;  that  is,  as  regards  the  North  Sea, 

3944-3961.  3974-3987.  3991-3994*  4001-4004*  4090,  4091.  4104-4108 Objection 

to  the  sizes  proposed  by  the  Fishery  Conference,  3948-3951.  3992.  4001— Larger  size 

of  the  female  fish  than  of  the  male,  3957 Doubt  as  to  any  limit  being  necessary  for 

lemon  soles,  3960-*— Difficulty  in  fixing  a  close  season  on  account  of  the  long  period 
of  the  year  over  which  spawmng  extends ;  objection  also  to  the  consequent  stoppage  of 
trade,  3964,  3965.  3996-4002. 

Beneficial  effect  upon  the  North  Sea  fisheries  generally  by  some  check  upon  over-fishing 
on  the  eastern  grounds ;  migration  of  fish  adverted  to  hereon,  3966-3968.  4065-4070—— 
Extensive  area  over  which  fish  spawn  in  the  North  Sea,  but  not  within  about  ten  miles  of 

K  the  coast,  3969-3972 Obstacles  to  the  protection  of  extra  territorial  waters,  the  area 

being  very  extensive,  3973.  4071-4074. 

Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  provision  of  rearing  ponds  and  of  keeping  fish  in 

them  up  to  a  certain  size,  3988-3990 Very  little  gocnd  expected  from  a  prohibition 

upon  sale  if  the  limit  of  size  be  fixed  lower  than  is  proposed  by  witness,  3991-3994* 

4001-4004 Advantage  of  a  re-adjustment  of  the  mesh  of  the  net  so  that  immature 

fish  may  escape ;  suggestions  hereon,  4005.  4096-4100- Objection  to  a  fixed  territorial 

limit  of  ten  miles,  4006,  4007. 

Immense  quantities  of  very  small  plaice  and  other  fish  which  find  their  way  fh>m  the 
spawning  beds  into  the  Humber ;  extensive  and  wanto|^^truction  of  great  numbers  of 
these  by  the  shrimpers  and  seine  men,  40o8-4o39«^^ftLpproval  of  the  close  time 
established  for  shrimpers  on  the  Humber,  4040-4044— Particulars  relative  to  the  work 

carried  on  at  Cleethorpes  laboratory,  4047-4054 Approval  of  hatcheries  at  some  points 

along  tlie  east  coast,  4055-4057. 

Experience  of  witness  with  reference  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  fisheries ;  difierent 

conditions    as   compared   with  the   North   Sea  fisheries,  4058-4064 Difficulty  as 

regards  hatcheries  through  the  liability  of  the  young  fish  to  be  destroyed  in  shallow 

water  by  the  shrimp  seiners,  4076-4079 Necessity  of  discriminating  between  different 

waters  as  regards  a  limit  size  for  plaice  and  other  fish,  4080-4083— —Several  obstacles 
to  the  prevention  of  capture  of  immature  fish  or  to  ensuring  their  being  returned  to  the 
sea  by  the  fisherman,  4084-4091. 

Usefulness  of  lectures  for  the  better  instruction  of  fishermen  on  small  points,  409^9 

4093 Suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  boat  required  for  scientific  observations  at  sea, 

4094,  4095 Limited  advantage  by  fixing  short  close  times   at  difierent  seasons  for 

different  kinds  offish,  4109-4112 Insufficient  scientific  knowledge  upon  the  questions 

at  issue,  though  legislation  may  be  safely  recommended  on  certain  points,  41 13,  4118. 

[Second  Examination.]  Statement  showing  the  proportion  of  plaice  from  seven  to  thirteen 
inches  and  from  four  to  seven  inches  taken  by  a  steam  trawler  on  certain  grounds  in  May 
1893;  4123- 

Hull.    Great  increase  in  the  Hull  fishing  business  since  the  year  1846;  result  that 

the  North  Sea  is  almost  swept  of  ground  fish,  Toozes  468 Evidence  to  the  effect 

that  there  are  about  150  steam  trawlers  at  Hull  and  300  sailing  vessels,  ib.  469-471. 
47&  476.  581,  582. 

Estimate  that  the  population  of  Hull  is  about  213,000,  of  which  some  50,000  are 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry ;  opinion  that  a  capital  of  2,000,000/.  is  involved,  Toozes 

472-474 Contention  that  the  vessels  of  Hull  and  Grimsby  are  too  large  to  be  worked 

profitably,  Caseley  1769-1779. 

See  also  East  Coast.        Grimsby.        North  Sea  Fisheries. 
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Iceland.    Reference  to  the  great  take  and  waste  of  mature  fish  now  going  on  in  Iceland, 
"fidifcm  5175-5178.  5215-5226.  5331-5338. 

Immature  a  nd  UsDtR-siz  ed  Fish  : 

L  Evidence  as  to  the  Capture  and  Sale  of  Immature  Fish  and  the  Amount 
i'  '  ..  of  Injury  to  the  Fisheries  thereby. 

2.  Question  of  a  Prohibition  upon  Capture  and  upon  Landing  and  Sale. 

1    .  :    r     ♦^  Question  of  returning  Immature  and  Under-sized  Fish  to  the  Sea. 

ji'.  |:  |.,,  ^^{Jgj^^  Qg  ^^  ^y  Capture  and  Sale  of  Immature  Fish  and  the  Amount  of 
'       '  Injury  to  the  Fisheries  thereby : 

inrorxndtion.  respecting  the  various  oonferencetf  held  at  the  Fishmonffers'  Hall  at  Hull^ 
..iMid  at  4>tber  places/ 6n  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  immature  fidi  landed,  with  the 
,;jii^Atlttbat  GoTemment  interference  was  demanded,  Towse  io-i6.  99.  79.  157,  15H.  161, 

162 rlntermational  conference,  held  la  July  1891,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  eolleotall 

, ii^orpiatiw  as  to  the   damage  done  by  the  capture  of  under-^i^d  fish;  summary  of 

i^iijiries  op   the  subject  produced  by  wimess,  iJ.  17,  18.  20.  23.  127.  130,  131 

!  l^eftpreo^e  to  the  term  imipature  fish  as  having  relation  to  the  edible  capacil^y  only^  and 
.  |K>t  to  the.c^uestioa  of  propagation,  ib.  179,  180. 

■■<r  Capture  of  fish  at  the  present  time  fully  equal  to  that  of  1846  owiog  to  increase  of 

:  facftl^tijM,  but  the  size  and  weight  has  materially  decreased ;  sample  of  fish  landed  at 
Billingsgate  produced  by  witness,  Toozes  477-487.  491-496.  583.  592-600*— — Samples 
produced  of  the  immature  fish  that  are  being  sold  in  various  markets,  Barber  6o2r-6o8 
-;-p-TlofoTP^tiQn  respecting  the  serious  decrease  in  the*size  of  fish  now  caught  as  compared 

'_vfiij^  tho^e  taken  twenty  years  1^0  ;  this  result  is  attributable  to  the  capture  of  under- 
^)2^4  fi^^t  Jf^*j6l2-6-*6.  706-70I,  712-714. 

/  )  {.fixfolaofttion  thftt  as  a  role,  such  small  fish  as  dabs  would  be  sent  to  market  only  when 
mixed  with  or  placed  underneath  large  fish,  Pickeriny  854-856,  873-879— — Informa- 

.jtiojfi  re^pectiflg  the  great  decrease  in  the  sizes  of  fish  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  plaice 
of  a  seiviceable  size ;  instance  of  witness  haying  purchased  a  trunk  of  350  fish  of  which 
,100  na4  to  be  thrown  away  on  account  of  their  smallness,  Wallis  910-922.  930-933.  944 

[et^^q- Dissatisfaction  of  witness' customers  with  the  smallness  of  the  fish,i6.  ^34- 


Difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  fried  fish  business  owing  to  the  scarcity:  of  large  fiiib, 
,  ^jU^vell  964r-976—*— Statement  that  witness  would  probably  have  to  throw  away  as 
<  u^ess  about  600  fish  out  ^ij^yery  700,  ib.  977-981. 

.  Witnless,  who  is  engaged  m  the  fried  fish  trade  ai  Botherhithe^  concurs  with  preyions 
.  eyidenoe  aa  to  the  greai  scarcity  of  flat  fish  of  a  serviceable  size ;  opinion  that  the  capture 

'  'of  iqHaaiure  fish  is  the  cause  thereof,  Teunpen  1000-1006.  1024 Particulars  showing 

the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  profitable  business  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  fish  now 

AUfm^ed,  ib^  1009^1015—^ — Statement  that  witness  has  been  obliged  to   purchase  four 

.  /trutu^  of  fish  in  order  to  get  sufficient  large  fish  for  one  trunk ;  the  actual  amount  of 

...fisbi  wasted  is  not  howeyer  so  large  as  represented  by  preyious  witnesses,  except  during  a 

x:ert?kiri  period  of  the  year,  ib.  1016-1018.  1025-1041. 

Opiaion  that  the  deterioration  of  the  fisheries  is  caused  by  the  capture  of  the  small 

.fish^  ^MurreU  1944^1847^ Production  of  specimens  of  fish  which,  in  the  opinion  of 

witness,  should  not  be  caught  even  though  they  are  of  sizes  larger  than  the  proposed 

, JjujnitQ, ,  /^  :J.956,   1956.   1960-1963 I^rge   proportion    of   immature   fish    thrown 

.  overboard,  1^^.1957-1959.  1965 Conclusion  that  the  destruction  of  such  fish  as  those 

^/produced  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  fishing  industry,  ib.  1964. 

•    jBelief  that  the  diminution  as  re^ds  soles  and  plaice  is  due  to  the  capture  and  sale  of 

inlmature:  fish,  for  which   there  ts  a  ready  market;  details  in  support  of  this  opinion, 

Hifipsof  2213-2219.  2299.  2329,  2330.2373 — -Considerable  destruction  of  fish  under 

.  eight  inches  in  length  by  ordinary  trawlers,  and  of  fish  varying  from  two  to  four  inches 

'  by  shrimpers,  ib.  2239-2244. 

., ,    Inforwatipi^  respecting  the  capture  of  immature  fish  in  the  Scotch  fisheries,  which  is 
'  nof  so  great  as  imagined;  opinion  that  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  their  protection 
would  be  to  close,  by  international  agreements,  certain  areas  during  the  spawning  season, 
^sslerhcfnt  3 1 69-3 1 75.  33 1 7,  33 » 8.  3339-3346. 

^arge  quantity  of  immature  fish  caught  by  fishermen  using  small  hooks,  ikfc'/nVo^A 

3438"9439 — :— Reference  to  a  paper  by  mr.  Holt  showing  the  proportion  of  young  plaice 

1^,  wd.ypuJ^  soles  taken  in  shallow  waters,  Cimnin^Aam 4197,  4198 — -Statement  Uiat 

'   the  small  flat  fish  caught  comprise  small  soles,  dabs,  flukes  and  a  very  few  small  plaice, 

Hatton  5155-5158 Greatest  quantity  of  small  fish  taken  ofi^the  Danish  and  German 

coaste,  Toy  for  5359-5363.  5414. 

1    :  Statement 
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Immature  and  Under-sized  FiSH-^ontinned.       -     .  >    .  / 1.     1  Vw^\  vA 

1.  Evidence  as  to,  the  Qapture  and  Safe  qffmmatun^  J^^  ^<?9Trr9QI)^Qfid* 
Statement  that  the  deterioration  in  the  size  of  the  fish  is  due  ta  the'^increaa^d  ^yiing 

power  and  to  there  being  a  market  for  the  sale  of  small  fi&h,  PreTdice'^^^Q^-^^op-^;^ 
JBelief  that  the  practice  of  selling  under-sized  fish  has  a  good  deal  to  d6  with  flie  scarcity ; 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wis^r  and  more  practical  to  file  a  limit  as  to  ib^sizef  (^^sh'to  be 
sold  than  to  fix  the  size  of  the  mesh,  Hon.  J.  S.  Montague  7742-7744.  7748,      •''  •  V 

Immense  number  of  the  smaller  eized  fish  caught  on  the  ^hallow^  8andx:^grf>unds  on 
the  east  side  of  the  North  Sel^  Rep.  iv.  '        '      .       ' 

'..    .  *       ...'...  '"./' 

2.  Question  of  a  Prohibition  upon  Capture  and  uponr  Landing  and.  Sale  i^  ^    •  . 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  an  enactment  prohibitiogtbe^jo^tjuce^of 
under-sized  fish  ;  suggestion  that  the  prohibition  should  extend  to  the  landing  and  sale 

of  small  fish,  Towse  98-106.  145-147.  174-176 Pedtion  from  i^sop  fish  fryers,  and 

others  advocating  that  immature  fish  should  not  be  landed,  ih.  i5o-l56« 

Concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  landing  and  sale  of  immature  fish  should  be  prohibited 
as  recommended  by  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Association  ;  belief  that  t^is  course  would 
undoubtedly  improve  the  fisheries,  Alward  264-268.  326.  376-380 ;  Toozes  636>  $86« 
65^,  66a-  666-664*  674-  691 ;  J'^J^  647.  656,  657.  662-664.  670-674.  689-!^.  738, 
739- 

Conourrence  of  witness  in  the  proposal  to  prohibit  the  landing -atid  siiter  df 'immatnfe 
fish  provided  that  such  prohibition  were < an  international  law,  Simpson  777^/^81'  ■■  ' 
Satisfaction  to  be  eiven  if  the  suggested  prohibition  of  landing  and  sale  etten^ed  to  the 
British  Islands  onfy,  and  were  not  made  the  subject  of  an  inj^erii^tionaJ  law.^  Notmv^ton 
1134,1135.1152,1153.1204.  I 

Decided  approval  of  a  prohibition  upon  landing  and  sale  of  immature  fidh,  in  the 
interests  of  the  fisheries,  Boach  837-839  ;  Pickering  844-846.  880 ;  7\impen  I007,  todS- 
1044-1052;  Normington  ^0Q^.etseq.\  Murrell  1^48,. i$49,  I877,  1873.  l9(M2-l9o5; 
Jex  1965-1971 ;  Fell  2081-2086.  2146  ;  Prentice  6501-5506;  Leek  6000,  .^ooi. 

Disagreement  with  previous  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  prohibrtion  of  the 
landing  and  sale  of  immature  fish ;  as  regards  the  South  Coast  fisheries  there  is  no 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  flat  fish,  LUtk  1283-1285.  1^90,  129K  1314-1317.  1345, 
1346.  1364-1368'-' — Coi^ntion  that  the  proposed  prohibitioti  wo«ld  be  abs^tuleiy 
useless  unless  the  fishing  areas  where  the  small  fish  abound  are  also  prohibited^  ^*&a  1,9|86- 
1288.  1304.  1318.  1347,  '348.  136I5  1352. 

Impossibility  of  carrying  out  any  law  prohibiting  the  capture  of  immature,  fish,  opioioti 
that  the  prohibition  should  extend  to  the  landing  and  sale  of  u^emized  fiah,.  ^etrnutofo 

2992-2995.  3038 Suggestion  that  the  proposed  prohibition  ef  the  landing  andsa^/of 

immature  fish  should  be  enforced  by  the  Sea  Fisheries  <}Qmroitleea  and  the  markdt 
authorities,  ib.  3040,  3041. 

Opinion  that  any  regulations  that  may  be  made  as  to  the  capture  of  immalure  fish 

should  extend  to  all  classes  of  fishermen,  Mcintosh  345i-3454< Impracticability  of  so 

regulating  the  methods  of  fishing  as  to  prevent  the  capture  of  immature  £sh,  Fulton 

3661-3670.  3676.  .  ...;;-.'. 

Advantage  of  a  prohibition  not  only  upon  the  capture  but  the  sale  of  immatui^  fish ; 
law  about  to  be  adopted  in  Norway  on  this  point,  Jbannevig  4324-4335.  4341,  4342-^ — 
Opinion  that  any  prohibition  upon  the  landing  or  sale  of  fish'  bebw  a  fixed  size  should 
apply  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  coast  and  should  be  limited  to  tucbot,  brill,  and  sole, 

CaMerwood  4350-4353.  4357-4359 Suggestion  that  carriers  should  have  the  power 

to  refuse  to  receive  small  fish  on  board  their  vessels,  Taylor  5368-5370. 

Facility  with  which  the  landing  and  sale  of  fish   might  be  supervised,  Maconoc/iie 

6898-^902 Impracticability  of  carryingintoeffect  any  law  merely  prohibitinglhecapture 

and  not  the  sale  of  smell  fish,  Normington  1103,  1104.  iic6,  1107.  1167;   Jex  1972^ 

1975 Desirability  of  regulations  preventing  the  capture  of  under-sized  fibh;  opinibn 

that  this  object  can  only  be  obtained  by  provisions  as  to  the  instruments  of  capture^  Fell 
2080.  2139-2143. 

Information  respecting  the  enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting  the  capture  and.  sate  of  , 
immature  fish  in  Germany,  Denmark^  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France;  opinion  that  a& 
regards  sale  such  laws  could  ^e  enforced  in  England,  Berrington  2945-72949.  3P35-3937* 

Objection  to  any  prQbibidou  of  the  landinc:  and  sale  of  small  fish ;  explanation  as  to< 
the  usual  sizes  of  the  fish  caught  with  the  mesh  generally  used  ofi*  the  Lanoasi)ire'e«>ast«> 

Wright  5570-5575.  5608-5616 Disapproval  of  immature  fish  being  brandiq(},  apx) 

cured  ;  non-objection  to  the  sale  of  fresh  immature  fish,  Dunnet  7410-7413,^  7425- 
7433.  :\  ...   ..-"    J    ,!.. 

Suggestions  in  letter  from  Mr.  Cunningham  for  preventing  the  destnuctioil  6f  immatutei 
fiu9h  by  British  subjects  within  certain  limits  in  the  Nort^  Sea^fiahery  gio«i^eb;ilfp,{4Q(C.: 

o.93»  3 1 2  Letter 
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Report,  1893 — continued. 

Immature  and  Under-sized  i^75H— coDtinued. 

2.  Question  of  a  Prohibition  upon  Capture,  jr^.-^continued. 

Letter  from  Mn  Trench,  superintendent  of  Billingsgate  Market,  respecting  tlie  sale  of 
immature  fish  in  the  market,  together  with  suggestions  for  mitigating  the  evil,  App.  401. 

Impracticability  of  following  up  a  prohibition  of  the  capture  of  the  smaller  sized  fish, 
Bep.  IT. 

8.  Question  of  Returning  Immature  and  Under^sized  Fish  to  the  Sea : 

Recommendation  that  immature  fish  be  thrown  into  the  sea  after  being  caught;  opinion 
that  a  great  quantity  would  live  provided  that  they  were  so  returned  within  a  reasonable 

time,  Alward  288-295.  339.  340 Belief  that  with  a  two  or  three  hours'  trawl  about 

seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  fish  could  live  if  returned  to  the  sea,  but  with  a  six 
hours'  trawl  the  death  rate  would   be  higher,    Toozes  503-507.  554,  555.  665-5^7- 

575 Estimate  that  ninety  percent,  of  the  fish  caught  would  be  dead  by  the  time  they 

were  returned  to  the  sea  unless  the  length  of  trawl  were  shortened,  Jeffs  654,  655.  686- 
688.  694-700 ;  Alward  897,  898  ;  Extm  5102. 

Conclusion  that  the  question  as  to  whether  fish  live  after  being  returned  to  the  sea 

depends  upon  the  length  of  haul ;  opinion  that  shorter  hauls  should  be  made,  Simpson 

'  8o2->8o8.  814—^  Qualification  of  statement  that  with  shorter  hauls  more  fish  would 

live  on  being  returned  to  the  sea ;  detailed  explanation  on  this  point,  Aboard  902 

Belief  that  very  few  fish  could  live  after  being  caught  and  then  put  into  the  sea  again, 
even  though  the  length  of  haul  were  reduced  to  two  hours,  Normington  I097-1 102.  1 105. 
1127.  1170-1174.  1235. 

Opinion  that  very  few  fish  live  after  being  caught  and  returned  to  the  sea,  Saunders 

1511;  Mcintosh  3498.  3522-3531 Belief  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  fish  caught  in 

the  trawl  are  alive  when  drawn  up,Jear  1976-1978-— —Opinion  that  if  small  fish  were 
returned  to  the  sea  most  of  them  would  live,  fell  2050.  2174-2176. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  under  certain  conditions  a  very  large  per  centage  of  fish 
would  live  if  thrown  back  into  the  sea,  Dawson  2225-2230.  2279--2282.  2291-2294. 

2300-2308.  2370-2372 Importance  of  regulations  enforcing  the  restoration  of  small 

fish  to  the  sea  as  it  appears  from  experience  that  most  of  them  would  live  if  so  treated,  ib. 

2247-2249.  2251,  2252 Statement  that  very  few  fish  would  live  when  returned  to  the 

sea  after  being  caught  unless  the  length  of  haul  were  shortened,  Berrington  3078,  3079^ 

Reference  to  the  experiments  made  on  board  the  **  Garland  ^  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  vitality  offish  afler  having  been  caught  and  returned  to  the  sea  ;  opinion  that  very 
few  would  live  under  such  circumstances,  Fulton  3678-3689 Obstacles  to  any  regu- 
lation for  enforcing  the  return  of  immature  fish  to  the  sea  when  caught  by  trawlers  in 

extra  territorial  waters,  Cunningham  4181-4183 Suggested  supervuion  of  tiie  fishing 

boats  so  as  to  ensure  under-sized  fish  being  at  once  returned  to  the  sea,  Calderwo^ 
4396-4398.  46»o-46i9. 

Opinion  that  no  advantage  would  result  from  restricting  the  size  of  fish  sold,  and  that 
ninety  per  cent,  would  die  if  thrown  overboard  after  being  caught,  Dyer  4873-4894. 
4921-4928.  4932,  4933-*-— Information  respecting  the  great  quantities  of  small  fish 
caught  and  thrown  overboard ;  belief  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  so  treated  live, 
Scott,  4962-4968.  5013. 

Consideration  of  various  suggestions  made  by  fishermen  as  to  the  best  means  of 
increasing  the  number  offish ;  opinion  that  by  having  a  particular  build  of  vessel  and 
by  making  Sorter  hauls  it  would  be  practicable  to  return  small  fish  alive  to  the  sea. 

Nation,  619676212.  6^Z^9  6^33.  63I0-5312.  5327,  5328 Experience  of  witness  as  to 

the  practicability  of  sorting  fish  on  the  deck  of  a  trawler;  conclusion  that  one  half  would 
live  on  being  returned  to  the  sea.  Prentice  5507-5510.  5646-fi547* 

Information  as  to  the  number  of  fish  that  would  probably  die  on  being  returned  to 
the  sea :  estimate  that  in  the  Baltic,  owing  to  the  hard  buttom  and  the  shortness  of  the 
haul,  only  three  out  of  a  hundred  die,  A/lalo  5955-5967. 

International  Regulations,    General  feeling  that  any  legislation  should  be  on  international 
lines,  so  that  fishermen  of  different  countries  would  be  under  the  same  restrictions  as 

.  regards  size,  &c.,  Towse  33-37.  72,  73 Reiteration  of  opinion  that  legislation  should 

be  upon  an  international  basis ;  contention  that  no  scheme  for  the  preservation  of  the 

fisheries  would  be  practicable  otherwise,  ib.  107-111 Conclusion  tnal  any  legislation 

to  be  thoroughly  effective  should  be  on  an  international  basis,  so  that  fishermen  of 
different  nationalities  should  be  under  the  same  restrictions,  Alward  269,  270.  296.  331. 
347f  348. 

Concurrence  in  the  view  that  to  be  of  any  real   benefit,  restrictions  should   be 

international,   Toozes  537-544;  Hame  1608  ;  Jex  1969 Opinion  that  protection  by 

international  law  should  be  applied  to  those  grounds  where  immature  fish  are  caught  in 
any  quantities^  Caseley  1749-1754.  1803.  1805.  1810-1820. 
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Report;  1893 — continued. 

International  Regulations — continued. 

DifBcuhy  of  making  efficienC  international  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  certain 

areas,  Berrington  3048-3052 Obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  regulations  by  4e 

various  international  powers  in  the  event  of  an  extension  of  the  territorial  limits  Fulton 
3734-3749-  3771- 

Evidence  showing  the  necessity  kx  an  international  restriction  of  the  capture  of  small 
fish ;  suggestion  that  certain  grounds  near  Heligoland  should  be  permanently  closed^ 

Exton  5103-5110.  5137-5140 DiflScuUy  of  attempting  to  dose  certain  areas  unless 

by  international  agreement,  STory for  5374-5385.  5406-5419. 

Opinion  of  the  Committee  that  a  strong  eflFort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
uniform  regulations  for  limits  of  size  and  other  matters  by  all  the  nations  interested  in 
the  North  Sea  fisheries.  Rep.  iv. 

See  also  Sixe  Limit.         Territorial  Limit. 

Ireland: 

Examination  respecting  the  general  functions  of  the  Irish  Fishery  Inspectors  ;  they 
have  the  power  to  make  bye-laws,  which,  on  being  ratified  by  the  Privy  Council, 

become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.     Green  6183-6188 Opinion  that  with  the 

exception  of  the  herriug  fishery  between  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  there 
is  no  general  deterioration  of  the  Irish  fisheries;  the  catch  in  1892  was,  however^ 
117,000  cwt.  less  than  that  of  1887,  ib.  6188-6198. 

Explanation  that  in  the  fisheries  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland  the  numbers  of 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  fishermen  are  about  equal,  but  there  has  been  a  great  falling 

off  in  the  numbers  durine  the  last  few  years,  Green  6199-6207 Reference  to  an 

opinion  of  the  fishermen  that  trawlerti  have  interfered  with  the  spawning  beds  round  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  large  spawning  beds  on  the  east  coast  of 

Ireland  where  it  is  impossible  to  ti-awl,  ib.  6218-6222,  6279-6281,  6288,6289 

Statement  that  plaice,  soles,  and  turbot,  in  which  there  is  no  decrease,  are  principally 
caught  by  trawlers  off  Dublin  Bay,  ib.  6233-6236. 

Explanation  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Irish  Fishery  Board  in  passing  bye*laws 

exclndhdg  outside  fishermen  from  certain  areas,  Green  6322-6326 Beferenoe  to  the 

assistance  given  to  the  people  by  the  Congested  Districts*  Board  and  the  Irish  Fishery 
Board  by  issuing  loans  for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  boats,  ib.  6337-6340. 

Experience  of  witness  with  reference  to  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  fisheries;  different 

conditions  as  compared  with  the  Nortli  Sea  fisheries^  IToft  4058-4064 Statement  that 

the  local  catch  of  flat  fish  off  the  Londonderry  coast  has  fallen  off  greatly  through  the 
use  of  the  small  mesh.  Leek  5972-5974,  6018,6019. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  principal  fish  caught  on  the  Tiree  coast  are  ling  and 

cod,  which  are  caught  on  the  long  line,  Munn  7278-7280,  7289-7296 Statement  that 

this  year  the  Tiree  fishermen  have  had  to  go  a  long  way  to  the  back  of  the  Skerryvore 
Rock  to  fish  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  steam  trawlers,  their  lines  not  being  safe  on 
the  banks  where  they  used  to  fish,  ib.  7280-7285,  7309  «r*  *ej,  7321-7332 Advis- 
ability of  an  arrangement  under  which  Unesmen  only  would  be  allowed  to  fish  from 
February  to  July,  and  trawlers  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  so  as  to  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of,  ib.  7297-7308,  7333-7338. 

Recent  instance  in  which  a  fishing  boat  had  its  lines  destroyed  by  three  trawlers^  the 

fishermen  having  received  some  compensation,  ilfi/nn  7310 — 7318 Practice  of  the 

Tiree  fishermen  to  cure  their  fish  and  keep -it  until  they  have  two  or  three  tone,  when  it 
goes  by  steamer  direct  to  Glasgow ;  conveyance  of  witness'  fish  by  the  *^  Dunara 
Castle  "  in  consequence  of  the  three  companies  agreeing  to  raise  the  late  of  freight, 
»•  7339-7361- 

Limited  amount  of  evidence  from  Ireland,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  inconvenience  of  attendance  in  London  ;  reference  especially  to  the  non- 
attendance,  through  illness,  of  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  Rep.  vii. 

Reference  to  certain  evidence  as  being  to  the  effect  that  there  is  not  any  general 
deterioration  or  depletion  of  Irish  fisheries,  Rep.  vii. 

Conclusion  that  the  authority  to  regulate  Irish  fisheries  should,  as  in  Scotland  and  as 
proposed  for  England,  be  vested  in  a  Board  into  which  a  considerable  representative 
element  should  enter.  Rep.  vii. 

See  also  Brady,  Sir  Thomas.        Donegal.        Galwag.        Lough  FoyU.        Mackerel. 
Trawling.         Waterford. 
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J. 

JeffSf  Charles  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  a  director  of  several   trawling  and    ice 
companies  ;  resides  at  Grimsby,  609,  610^  710,  71 1,  72&-72g. 

Information  respecting  the  serious  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  fish  now  caught  as 
compared  uith  those  taken  twenty  years  ago;  iUU  result  is  attributable  to  the  constant 

capture  orunclert)izedfi6h,6i2.  625,  706-708.  712-714 Estimate  that  there  are  about 

1,000  vessels  on  the  eastern  shore  engaged  in  catehing*  small  fish ;  details  as  to  the 
weights  and  values  of  the  fish  taken,  626-628.  649-953.  660,  6<fl,  666-668.  '  ' 

Evidence  as  to  the  great   amount  of  injury   the  fishing  indu^trv  of ,  Orimsby  has 
sustained  by  ihe  capture  of  immature  fish,  this  haVirig  practically  aepleled  the  Korth 

Sea,  629,  630.  675-686 Suggestion  that  certain  areas  should  be  prohibited  to  vessels 

of  all  nations  for  several  months  in  the  year,  631-642.  658,  659.  669.  7or»  f^f-^S. 

717-719,  730 Impracticabihty  of  the  suggestion  that  a  general  close  time  should  be 

enforced,  643-646,  731  i  732.  "' 


Opinion  that  the  landing^  and  sale  of  immature  fish  should  be  prohibited^  as 
mended  by  the  National  Sea   Fisheries   Association ;    belief  that  this  oottrse   would 
undoubtedly  improve  the  fishing  647.  656,  657.  6&J-664.  670-674.  689-693.  73*,  739 

Estiuiate  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fish  caught  would  be  dead  by  the  time  tbey 

were  returned  to  the  sea  unless  the  length  of  trawl  were  shortened,  654,  655.  686*688. 
694*700— Opinion  that  if  trawling  were  proliibited  there  would  be  an  end  to  trade-in 
flatfish,  709.  715,  716. 

Jexy  Edward.  (Analysis  of  hU  Evidence).— Is  a  large  shareholder  of)  the  Hull.  Sleim 
Fishing  Company ;  also  owns  twelve  trawling  smacks  at  Greali  Yarmouth,  1934-1941* 
1951.2027. 

Statement  that  durino:  the  experience  of  witness  the  price  of  fish  has  in  many  instances 
gone  up  five  or  six  hundred  per  cenc.  through  the  depopulation  of  the  fishing  gixiunds, 

1942,  1943.  1945 Opinion  that  at  the  present  time  more  weight  of  fiah  caMghC  titftn 

twenty  years  ago  ;  great  reduction  in  the  size,  1944.  2008— *lQforHiation  iii  support  of 
estimate  that  the  price  of  soles  has  gone  up  1,000  per  cenL,  194&-195O'*— ^Opbioo  that 
ten  years  ago  the  catch  of  soles  was  200  per  cent,  more  than  it  is  now,  19^2-1,954. 
1979,  1980. 

Production  of  specimens  of  fish  which  in  opinion  of  witness  sfaoold  not  be  caught,  evpn 
though  they  are  of  sizes  larger  than  the  proposed  limits,  1955,  t956.'.i96o-i963.*-*-*-« 
Large  proportion  of  immature  fish  thrown  overboard,  1 957^1 95Q*  1965— —The  destruc- 
tion of  such  fish  as  those  produced  b  most  prejudicial  to  the  fiamng  industry,  1964. 

Opinion  that  the  landing  and  sale  of  immature  fish  should  be  prohibited,  1965.  1971 

Witness  also  favours  the  proposal  to  increase  the  size  jof  the  mesh  of  trawling  nets, 

1965.1972.  1984-1988— -Suggestion  that  trawling   within  territorial  ai'ea^  should  be 

prohibited,  1966 Opinion  tiuit  people  in  possession  offish  below  a  certain  Ihnit  should 

be  made  amenable  to  law,  1967,  1968 Restrictions  should,  if  possible^  be  oh  an 

international  basis,  1969.  T      :       -  .  .    .     ; 

Impracticability  of  carrying  into  effective  operation  any  prohibition  ^  flie  captttte  of 

immature  fish,  IQ72-1976 Statement  that  50  pei-  cent,  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  trawl 

are  alive  when  drawn  up,  1976-1978 ^Cbnclusion  that  over-^fi^hhig'-ls  the  b^^e  of 

the  deterioration  in  the  fisheries,  1981-1983— ^—Suggestion  tlmt  the  enforcement  of  tke 
propositions  made  by  witness  should  dprolveupbn  th^Cusionts,  1989^-1 991  ^i--^liefefen^e 
to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  plaice  now  caught;  sample  produced,- (9^4.    r::    -^'^ 

Information  respecting  the  damage  done  by, the  use  of  improper  net's;  siiggesfignthat 
there  should  be  a  general  overhauling  and  restiiction,  ai»*  to  smatlriess  of  meshJ  of  all 

the  fishing  nets  used,  1995-2007 Details  as  to  the  great  Jamage  caused  By  vie  ixie 

of  ground  ropes,  2008-2024 Opinion  that  steam  trawlers  *undoubtedl5P^elott  g^eat 

amount  of  injury  to  the  fishing,  2027-2029 Denial  that  soles  from^lW^  south  coast 

fisheries  are  of  better  quality  than  those  caught  in  the  North  Sea,  i203o«2()33.  [) 

Johnson,  Sidney,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Has  considerable  experience  of  oyster 
fisheries,  being  the  son  of  the  late  manager  of  the  Medina  Ouster  Fisheries,  <, 2914- 
2916.  .;,... 

Opinion  that  oysters  at  the  spatting  season  are  quite  unfit  for  human  food,  2917-2920 
—^Statement  that  French  oysters  undoubtedly  spat  when  laid  down  in  Enghsh  beds; 
reference,  as  a  case  in  point,  to  the  heavy  tall  of  spat  in  1887;  2921.  2924-2928 
—Desirability  of  an  extension  of  the  English  close  time  to  foreign  oysters  imported, 
2922,  2923. 
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Report,  1893 — continued. 

Jokndon^  Sidney.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — cdntinufd. 

General  concurrence  with  the  evidence  given  by  Mr,  Oatley  aa  to  the  time,  viz.,  fiom 
five  to  seven  days,  taken  by  spat  in  developing,  2934-2930— — Statement  that  in  the 
waters  of  the  Medina  Company  witness  can  readily  distinguish  English  from  foreign 
oysters,  2937-2941. 


Ket^,  Josifpk.    ( An^sis  of  his  Evidence.— Witfie^s  is  a  practical  fisherman  and  amack- 
owifier  residing  at  IMyiiiouth,  7981-7984. 

Explanation  that  the  Plymouth  waters  are  not  frequented  by  steam  trawlers  because 

'  the  fish  caught  there  are  too  common  to  pay  for  steam  trawling,  7985-7989 Opinion 

that  the  non-arrival  of  the  hake  on  witness'  coast  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  is 
due  tu  the  steam  trawlers  following  and  catching  the  fish  before  they  can  reach  the 
coast ;  strong  objection  to  the  destruction  of  large  quaaiities  of  immature  fish  by  the 
steam  trawlers,  7990-^004. 

Approval  of  a  restriction  as  to  size  being  set  upon  fish,  a  different  size  being  fixed  for 
each  kind  of  fish ;  attention  drawn  to  the  fact,  however,  that  such  a  restriction  would 
not  save  the  immature  fish,  as  they  would  be  dead  before  they  could  be  thrown  over- 
board, 8005-8013.  8049-8059 Improbability  that  any  increase  in  the  size  of  the 

mesh  would  allow  the  small  fish  to  escape,  8010^  8011.  8032-8038. 

Contention  that  the  fishery  members  of  the  Devon  Fishery  Committee  should  be  paid 
their  out-of-pocket  expenses,  a^^  well  as  the  county  council  membera  ;  objection  to  the 
present  constiiufion  of  the  board  because  it  does  not  contain  representative  men,  80 1 4- 

8031.  8047,  8048. >UisBatis£action  with  the  statistics  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade; 

belief  that  diere-  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  returns  if  a  proper  expenditure 
were  allowed,  8039^046. 

Decided  disapproval  of  the  methods  of  steam  trawling^  as  they  are  not  fishing 
methods  btit  de;?troying  methods,  8060-8063. 


Lancashire  . 


»-.  xJ. 


inution  in  the  quantity 

[.  2094.  2ii6-«i'i7— — 

^  and  to  the  use  of  the 

^e  been  made  establishing 
5T^-«055-    • 

IS  power  to  regulate  t1ie 
'•  capture  and'  sale  of  fisb,-  i%Z/  2056;^ — ^Stitetneht 'that  deetp  sea  trawlera  hanrtiibeen 
;-  Excluded  from  fisbinlg  Vrithiii  t\\ei  territorial  itniit  by  tbe  limitation  ,of'  tbe^ length  of  ^le 
'  tJ^ikwHng  beam  to  ijhff ty Veet,  tft*  207&'2076.  fl»09.  2130^187:.  2105. 

Conclusion  that  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  duaiit?ty  iMf  soles  and  plaioe  n<^  eaught, 
' )  BmoBini  iaa7r2209.  $t«6Q^i  42t96Ta^97*  .ft34ghT-*-^nform,ation  je;!\pecting  the  very  .large 
I : (*«n?beF'>of  fishing.  J>of^tfi  .pi^;  thci  I^anc^hire  fisbir\^  gro^uad?^  «*v?26^r2^4.,  2348^  2362- 
'i^9l&B^r-r-^Ma^m^\\.Tf!^^tc\^n^  the  nae^pa^tak^p  l^  ^ftw^e  reguJ'atioiw  by  tbe  employ- 
ment of  baiUffs,  who  cruise  abo^ti^bp.  fishii^g  K^^n4^^in  a  steamer  purohased  for  that 
purpose,  ift.  2061-2074.  2123-2129. 

'  '"Sttonglnipt^tot  tfiat ;the  fisberi^s:  off  th^*  Lanca^irt  "CoastliaVe  greatly  declined 

•'  b<>th'  as  regards  the  4iumber  of'fisli  eaiight  i&tti  the  isize,^  J^€rdmAu  4542-4547 

Importance  attached  to  protection  of  the  young  fish  in  the  nurseries  or  shallow  waters 
on  certain  paits  c£  thei  Lancashire  atid  Chitehire'coas^;^  ib^  4548-^4557. 

'      StatemeiJt  t^at  tti^  catcbed  ordbnnders  and  sbles  duriisg  the  lltst  six  years  have  been 
■'  nnustl^lly  good,  TTrt^iU' 65^5^5567.  5656,  5657^^ — Evid0«<^  respecting  the. arrange- 

nient  betWeeh'the 'fishermen  and  the  I^iVcashire  District  Visfaery  Committee  for.  the  use 

of  the  six-inch  mesh,  ib.  5676-6583-  6688-5595.  5662-5668. 
^  ''  [  Infdrtnaiion  r^gafdingihe  moderate  size  of  the  trawl  used;  conclusion  that  its  use  has 

'tejrt  kiivay  st^nge   fishfeirmen,   ^rijrAt  5630-5639.   5645-5655 Opinion  that    the 

'    experiments  lately  carried  out  by  the  Lancashire  S^  Fisheries  Board  with  regard  to  the 

habits  and  breeding  of  fish  are  of  no  practical  utility,  ib.  5673,  5674 Belief  that  the 

take  of  fish  near  South  port  has  not  varied  mnch  during  the  last  twenty  years,  Abram 

67U-6714'      .... 
See  ^l^  Shimp  NeU' oful  Trawls. 
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Report,  1893 — continued. 

Lankester,  Professor  E.  Ray.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ExplaDatiou  that  the  Mariner 
Biological   Association,   of  which  witness   is   president^   arose   out  of  the    Fisheries 
Exhibition,  and  that  it  has  now  an  income  of  about    1,500/.  a  year,  of  which  the 
Treasury  contribute  1,000/.;  collection  in  the  first  instance  of  a  sum  of  15,000/.,  of 

which  5,000/.  wds  given  by  Government,  3799^3804.  3900 Several  objects  sought  to 

be  accomphshed  by  the  association,  its  funds  being  altogether  inadequate,  though 
gratuitous  service  is  given  by  all  the  officers  except  by  the  naturalists  employed  at 
Plymouth,  3802-3807.  3893-3901. 

Special  importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  sea-going  steam-ship ;  estimated 
requirement  of  from  5,000/.  to  6,000/.  for  this  purpose,  whilst  the  annual  cost  entailed 

would  be  about  1,000/.,  3807-3812.  3894-3899 Large  annual  expenditure  by  the 

United  States  Government  on  the  Fishery  Commission,  the  estimated  expenditure  for 
1891-99  having  been  67,000/.  indnding  the  cost  of  two  vessels;  probability  that  an 
adequate  commercial  result  has  not  yet  followed  this  outlay,  3813*3816.  3841-3846. 
3876-3879. 

Great  difficulty  in  proving  the  definite  results  obtainable  from  further  cutlay  in  this 
country,  as  tlirough  the  Marine  Biological  Association  and  the  Scotch  Fishery  Com- 
mission :  valuable  results,  however,  from  increased  scientific  investigations  and  from  the 
spread  of  more  reliable   information   among   fishermen   respecting  the  various  coast 

fisheries,  the  habits  of  the  fish,  &c.,  3817-3819.  3880-3885 Limited  value  attached 

to  the  Board  of  Trade  fishery  statistics,  there  being  no  returns  showing  where  the  fish 
are  caught  or  the  habitat  of  the  crews  of  the  boats ;  suggestions  for  ascertaining  and 
publishing  information  on  these  points,  3819-3834.  3869,  3870. 

Opinion  that  the  more  distant  fisheries,  of  which  very  little  is  now  known,  have 
not  suffered  in  the  same  way  as  the  inshore  fisheries  from  trawling  and  overfishing, 

3824,  3825 Value  attached  to  Mr.  Ernest  Holt's  opinion  that  trawling  should  be 

prohibited  in  inshore  districts,  3826-3828 Suggestion  as  regards  a  size  limit  that 

this  might  vary  for  different  fisheries ;  reference  to  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Cunningham  as 
better  able  to  speak  on  this  point  and  on  the  subject  of  close  time,  &c.,  3829-3840. 
3856.  3861,  3871. 

Ignorance  among  fishermen  as  to  the  species  of  young  fish,  and  as  to  the  jbabits  of 

fi»b>  3838,  3839.  3872.    3885 Effect  of  temperature,  depth  of  water,  &c.,  wiUi 

reference  to  the  size  of  fish  and  their  breeding  habits :  limited  scientific  research  hitherto 

upon  these  points,  3847-3856 Usefulness  of  the  Cleetborpes  Laboratory,  3857 

Frequent  communication  between  the  Marine  Biological  Society  and  the  Scotch  Fishery 

Board,  3858-3860 Very  little  communication    with   the    Lancashire   Sea    Fishery 

Board,  3862. 

Valuable  results  already  secured  fiK>m  the  operations  of  witness*  association,  and  of 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  though  the  money  at  their  disposal  is  altogether  inadequate 
in  view  of  the  enormous  interests  involved,  3863-3868.  3880-3885.  3893-3901 — — 
Prospect  of  new  fishing  grounds  being  found  if  funds  were  available  for  their  discovery, 

3885 Attention  paid  by  witness'  association  to  the  habits  of  anchovies  with  a  view 

to  the  establishment  of  an  anchovy  fishery,  3885. 

Limited  usefulness  attached  to  the  hatching  of  fish,  3886, 3887 Advantage  of  a 

dose  time  for  soles,  their  sale  beinff  prohibited  during  that  period,  3889,  3860 Con- 
siderable expenditure  on  fisheries  oy  some  of  the  States  in  America  independently  of 
the  Imperial  expenditure,  3891,  3892. 

Expediency  of  a  Government  ^rant  of  3,ooo7«  a-year  (instead  of  1,000/.)  in  aid  of 
witness'  association,  together  with  a  sum  of  5,000/.  for  a  sea-going  steam  vessel,  3899 
*— — Ghreater  part  of  the  income  of  the  association  now  contributed  by  the  Treasury; 
gratit  of  400/.  a-year  from  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  3900. 

Leekf  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  a  smack-owner  and  fish  merchant  residing 
*   at  Mauallagin,  County  Londonderry ;  has  fished  nearly  all  round  Ireland,  5970,  5971. 
6011-6017. 

Statement  that  the  local  catch  of  flat  fish  has  fallen  off  greatly  through  the  use  of  the 

small  mesh,  5972-5974*  6018,  6019 Information  in  regard   to  the  cod-fishing  at 

Lough  Foyle ;  belief  that  a  close  season  in  that  district  would  be  beneficial,  5975- 

5984.  6009.  6020-6022 Opinion  that  no  mesh  of  less  than  six  inches  should  be  used, 

5985-6994. 

Conclusion  that  in  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  slackening  of  speed,  the  mesh 
of  fishing  nets  is  so  far  extended  as  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  immature  fish,  5995*5999 
'—Belief  that  stopping  the  sale  of  immature  fish  would  be  attended  by  beneficial  results, 

6000,  6001 Advisability  of  prohibiting  steam  trawlers  inside  a  certain  limit,  which 

should  be  marked  from  headland  to  headland,  6002-6008.  6010. 

Legislation.    Contention  that  former  inquiries  and  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  sea 
fisheries  have  been  quite  useless,  because  they   have  not  been   based  on  facts  and 
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LegiiloHon — continued* 

stutisticsy  Fulton  3641-3643 Lisufficient  scientific  knowledge  upon  the  questions  at 

issue,  though  legislation  ma^  be  safely  recommended  on  certain  points.  Holt  4113* 
4118— ^—Desirability  of  instituting  further  investigations  before  legislating  on  the 
fisheries  question.  Green  6268-6272.  6321.  6343-6347. 

Lemon  Soles.    Doubt  as  to  any  size-limit  beine  necessary  for  lemon  soles.  Holt  3960 

Disapproval  of  any  restriction  on  the  size  of  lemon  soles,  Cunningham  4164.  4176 

Evidence  in  favour  of  lemon  soles  and  plaice  being  exempted  from  restrictions  as  to 
size,  Calderwood  4358,  4359.  4365-4369*  44^95  443«>*  4492-4496. 
See  also  Size  Limit 

Lincolnshire.  Suggestion  that  a  fisherv  board*  should  be  established  for  the  Lincolnshire 
coast,  owing  to  its  being  such  a  good  breeding  ground  for  soles,  Exton  5127-5134. 

See  also  Grimsby.         Skegness. 

Line  Fishing.    Conclusion  that  statistics  show  that  line  fishing  off  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  although  not  as  profitable   as  trawl  fishing,  has  not  deteriorated,   but  has 

increased  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  Pgper  6493-6501 Difficulty  at 

Scarborough  of  making  a  living  at  line  or  at  crab  and  lobster  fishing,  Sheeder  6702, 
6703. 

Complaints  as  to  the  great  damages  to  lines  by  the  Orimsby  and  Yarmouth  trawlers, 

Parkinson  6797  ^^  ^7* Powejr  of  the  district  committee  to  direct  that  lines  should 

only  be  laid  in  certain  places,  and   nets    only  be   worked   in    certain    other    places, 
Berrington  6840,  684 1  • 

Litile,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  smack-owner  rc&iding  at  Plymouth ;  has 
taken  a  great  amount  of  interest  in  the  question  now  before  the  Committee,  1281, 
1282. 

Disagreement  with  certain  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
landing  and  sale  of  immature  fish ;  as  regards  the  South  Coast  fisheries   there  is  no    ' 
fallingoff  in  the  supply  of  flat  fish,  128:^-1285. 1290, 1291.  1314-1317. 1345,  1346.  1364- 

1368 Contention  that  the  proposed  prohibition  would  be  absolutely  useless  u^ess 

the  fishing  areas  where  the  small  fish  abound  are  also  prohibited,  1*286-1288.  1304.  1318. 
«347i  '348.  1351,  1352. 

Ol>iection  to  any  enlargement  of  the  mesh  of  trawling  nets,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  then  be  practically  useless,  except  for  the  capture  of  plaice.  1289,  1290.  1329* 

1332.  1342.  1344 Statement  that,  iuHtead  of  deteriorating,  the  fishing  round   about 

Plymouth  has  of  late  improved  owing  to  the  absence  of  over-fishing,  and  to  the 
constant  change  of  fishing  ground*  1292-1294.  1414. 

Information  respecting  the  constant  change  of  venue  and  the  long  distances  to  which 

the  trawlers  go,  1295-1299 Assertion  that  the  depletion  complained  of  by  the  North 

Sea  fishermen  is  caused  by  the  steam  trawlers,  of  which  there  are  few  or  none  down 
South,  1300-1303.  1336-1341.  i353-»363-  i'382-i384,  1421-1432. 

Suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  close  time  or  that  areas  should  be  defined  by 
international  agreement  and  that  the  naval  authorities  should  enforce  their  observance, 
13^5-13»3*  136'-  136«*  ^372-i376-  H36-  M47 Great  damage  done  by  the  employ- 
ment of  seine  nets,  1318^— --Statement  that  a  general  limitation  of  the  size  of  saleable 
fish  would  be  unfair  to  the  Southern  fisheries  as  the  fish  caught  there  are  more  mature 
than  larger  fish  caught  in  the  North  Sea,  1326,  1327.  1333. 

Denial  that  the  price  of  fish  has  increased  to   any    material    extent,   1334,   1335 

Opinion  that  the  Belgian  limit  for  unsaleable  fish,  viz.,  turbot  and  brill  ten  inches^ 

and  other  fish  seven  and  one-fiflh  inches,  would  be  the  best  limit  to  adopt,  1396,  1370. 

1434.  1455,  1456 Absence  of  any  general  demand  for  legislation  outside  Hull  and 

Grimsby,  1376-1381.  1415. 

Qualification  of  statement  that  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Association  represented 

80,000  men,   1396-1398 Assertion  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  are  quite 

misleading;  details  in  support  of  this  statement,    1400-1409 Opinion  that  great 

damage  would  be  done  to  the  fishing  grounds  by  throwing  dead  fish  into  the  sea,  1418- 
1420. 

Lobsters.    Suggestions  as  regards  the  artificial  hatching  of  lobsters,  Mcintosh  3506-3510 

Incomplete  character  of  some  experiments  by  witness  in   the  breeding  of  lobsters, 

Dannevig  4271-4274 Necessity  'of  enforcing  the  law  that  no  lobsters  under  eight 

inches  shall  be  sold,  Tall  7860-7869. 

Lough  Foyle.    Information  in  regard  to  the  cod  fishing  at  Lough  Foyle ;  belief  that  a  close 
season  in  that  district  would  be  beneficial.  Leek  5975-5984.  6009.  6020-6022. 
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Lovell,  W.  T.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)    Long  experience  of  witness  as  a  fried  fish 

merchant,  carrying   on  trade  in   Lambeth,  961-963 ^Information    respecting    the 

difficulty  of  carrying  on  business  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  large  fish,  964-976 State- 
ment that  witness  would  probably  have  to  throw  away  as  u^eles9  ab;)ut  600  fish  out  of 
every  700;  977-981, 

Lowestoft.  Infi>rmation  respecting  the  rise  and  rapid  increase  of  the  trawling  industry  at 
Lowestoft;  it  practically  commenced  in  i860,  when  there  were  bui  twenty  vessels, 

Maine  1538-1534 Absence  of  any  steam  trawlers,  ti.  1535.  1643.  1662 Opinion 

that  about  13,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  local  fishing  industries,  ib.  1536,  1537. 

Fishing  grounds  worked  by  the  Lowestoft  vessels  roughly  defined  as  lying  between 
the   fifty-first   and  the  fifty-third  parallels,  the   grounds   near   Heligoland    not  being 

visited,  flatne  1539.  1634-1641.   1663,1664 Statement  showing  that  at  Lowestoft 

there  is  universal  objection  to  the  proposed  Ihnitation  of  the  size  of  fish  captured  or 
sold  as  being  unnecessary  and  impracticable,  ib.  1547-1557.  1583-1593.  1058-1660. 
1689-1698. 

Assertion  that  there  are  no  undersized  fis>h  landed  at  Lowestofi,  there  being  seldom 
anythhg  under  eight  inches  in  length,  Hdine  1547-1551.  1553-1561.  1577-1580.  1659. 

1655-1067 Explanation  in  connection  with   Table  showing  that  of  the  fish  landed 

there  has  been  an  increase  of  offal  and  a  decrease  of  prime  fish,  ib.  1562-1574.  1610- 
1626. 

Information  respecting  the  depletion  of  certain  fishing  areas  off  Lowestoft;  on  ihe 
Swad  bank,  &c.,  there  are  no  fish  now  to  be  can^ht,  Murrell  1823-1825.  I930 Great 

Juantities  offish  formerly  off  the  coast,  the  depletion  of  the  fishing  grounds  being  mainly 
ue  to  the  operations  of  the  numerous  trawlers,  Spurgeou  4709.  4713-4717.  4756-4777 
— ^Great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ihe  fish  off  Lowestoft,  caused  by  over-fisiiing  by 
trawlers ;  witness  however  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  restrictions  on  the  present 
UQodes  6f  fishing.  Swan  4795.  4804-4819.4821.  4829-4831.  4843-4845. 

See  also  Ecut  Coast.        Shrimp  Nets  and  'I'rawls.         Trawling, 

Lynch,  Miehaeh  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.)^*Is  a  shopkeeper  of  Oalway ;  has  Uved 
there  forty  years,  and  lias  taken-  a  great  interest  in  the  fisheries,  6023-6028.  ^ 

Evidence  as  to  the  great  injury  done  to  the  Claddagh  fishermen  by  the  admission  of 
trawlers  into  Galway  Bay ;  there  are  now  thirteen  sailing  :*nd  twelve  steam  trawlers  at  Gal- 
way,  6039-6042.  6062-6072.  6068-6087 Belief  ihai  the  trawlers  do  great  damage  to 

the  immature  fish  and  the  spawn  as  well  as  to  the  lines  and  nets  of  the  Ciuddagh  men, 

6043-6045.  6048-60^8.  6120,  6121 Suggestion    that   the   bay    >hould  be  entirely 

dosed  to  trawlers  from  the  Island  of  Arran,  6046^  6047.  6088-6092.  6122. 

Information  concerning  the  kinds  of  fishing  in  Galway  Bay;  there  is  no  shrimping, 
shore-netting,  or  seining,  6073-6081— Statement  that  the  fish  caught  by  the  trawlers 
are  sent  to  Dublin,  6082- 6085*-— Details  as  to  the  position  and  population  of  the 
Claddagh,  6093-6101. 

'  Examination  regarding  the  results  of  the  experiments  carried  on  in  Gttlway  Bay  by 
the  Government  from  1873  to  1876  ;  neither  immature  fish  nor  spawn  were  taken,  6101K- 

6110 Detmfls  concerning  the  number  of  turbot,  plaice,  soles,  and  flounders  caught 

formeriy  by  the  use  of  lines  and  nets  only,  61 1 1-61 19 Statement  that  trawling  was 

pfc^ibited  in  Galway  Bay  in  1890  and  1891  by  a  bye-law,  hut  it  vt^a  never  enforced; 
oelief  that  sach  law  covld  be  enforced  by  the  pretence  of  a  gun-boat,  6123- 
6133. 


•      '       '  •  .  M. 

MacadiCf  James.  (Analysis  of  his  evidence.)  Witness  is  a  net  manufacturer  at  Wick, 
and  has  been  interested  in  the  fishing  trade  for  many  years  ;  ^as  the  first  to  introduce 
steamers  for  the  herring  fishery,  7493-7496. 

Opinion  that  onegood  swift  ()oIice-boat  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  coast  between 
Kinhalrd  Point  and  Duncan sby  Head,  if  she  were  always  steaming  about  on  the  station, 

7497^76^6.  75^5"763**  7539  et  seq. Explanation  that  the  fishermen  who  have  their 

lines  destroyed  can  get  no  compensation  because  the  trawlers  that  do  the  damage  cover 
up  their  numbers  to  prevent  identification,  7507-7509. 

Utter  impossibility  of  applying  a  close  time  for  herrings  with  any  satisfaction,  owing 
to  the  variation  of  the  seasons  and  the  nature  of  the  trade ;  failure  of  the  h.niug  fishery 

at  Stornoway  this  season  through   a  close  time,  7510-7514 Ck)nsiderable  falling  off 

in  the  quantity  of  fish  due  to  the  large  amount  of  trawling,  the  haddock  fishery  being 
entirely  destroyed;  statement  that  the  trawlers  often  come  inside  the  three  mile  limit, 
especially  on  Sunday,  7515-763^*  7633  ^  ^^J*;  7558-7561. 
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Report,  iSgs— continued. 

Macadicy  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Agreement  of  witness  with  Provost  Dunnett  that  the  fines  are  too  small,  7532— — 
Attention  called  to  the  exorbitant  railway  rates  for  fish,  7534,  7535.  7558-7561- — 
Opinion  that  the  least  the  Government  can  do  is  to  protect  the  fisheries  from  trawling 
by  providing  efficient  sea  police ;  suggestion  that  the  Admiralty  might  comttiission  a  few 
of  their  idle  boats  under  tne  Fishery  Board,  7539-7561. 

JUclntosky  Professor  William  Carmichael.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence*)— Is  professor  of 
natural  history  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  director  of  the  St.  Andrew'a  Marine 
Laboratory,  and  a  member  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  3391-3393. 
Opinion  that  the  closing  of  certain  waters  against  trawlers  has  not  resulted  in  an 

increase  of  the  fish,  3394-3399.  3444 Belief  that  the  spawning  of  food  fishes  takes 

place  in  the  open  ocean  and  that  the  young  fish  gradually  find  their  way  inta  the 

shallow  waters,  3400-3402 Denial  that  spawn  is  destroyed  by  thd  action  of  the 

trawl  passing  over  the  sea  bottom,  3403-3413. 

Necessity  for  prompt  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  supply  of  food  fish  may 

be  maintained,  3414-3416.  3430-3432 Evidence  respecting  the  falling  off  in  the 

capture  of  turbot  and  halibut;  opinion  that  over-fishing  raiher  than  the  introduction  of, 
steam  trawling  is  the  cause  o^  this  deterioration,  341 7-3435.  3428, 3429— —Information 
respecting  the  large  quantity  of  immature  fish  caught  by  fishermen  using  small  hooks, 
3433-3439- 

Desirability  of  checking  the  capture  of  plaice  but  seven  inches  long,  344I — *— State- 
ment that  plaice  in  Scottish  waters  spawn  at  a  length  not  less  than  seventeen  inches  and 
in  the  southern  waters  at  about  twelve  inohes,  3442,  3443— —Suggestion  that  if  a 
restriction  be  placed  upon  the  sale  of  undersized  plaice  the  ipinimum  legal  size  should 
be  twelve  inches,  34461  3446. 

Contention  that  although  trawlers  capture  a  great  many  immature  fish  they  destroy 
comparatively  few  of  any  valuable  species,  3447-3450— —Opinion  that  any  regulations 
that  may  be  made  as  to  the  capture  of  immature  fish  should  extend  to  all  classes  of 
fishermen,  346  > -3464- 

Proposition  that  the  methods  of  fishing  generally  not  only  with  regard  to  hooks  but 
with  reference  to  the  size  of  mesh  of  nets,  &c.,  should  be  regulated,  3466-3457.  3462. 

3478  et  seq. Suggested  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fish  for  manure,  3464-3466—-— 

Obstacles  to  a  close  time  that  should  extend  from  January  to  April,  3467-3477. 

[Second  Examination.]  Reiteration  of  statement  that  the  closing  of  certain  areae 
to  trawlers  but  not  to  ttners  has  resulted  in  but  little  improvement  m  the  quantity  of 
fish  captured ;    reference  hereon  to  the  experiments  made  by  the  yacht  ^  Ghtrland," 

3480-3485.   3612-3619 Suggestion  that  with    a    yiew  of  carrying    on    efficient 

experiments  the  purchase  of  a  large  trawler  is  necessary,  3486*3488— -—Kecessity  for 
the  periodical  examination  of  spawning  areas;  estimate  that  2,000/.  per  annum  would 
cover  the  requisite  expenditure,  3490-3492. 

Recommendation  that  the  North  Sea  be  divided  into  four  area8>  and  that  eaoh  area 
should  be  worked  alternately^  3495.  3663-'3673*  3620— —Opinion  that  very  few  fish 

live  on  being  returned  to  the  sea  after  capture,  3498.  3522-3531 Loportanoa  of  the 

Fishery  Board  having  power  to  control  all  instruments  used  in  fishing,  3498—^ — Belief 

that  artificial  hatching  would  improve  ihe  q^uantitv  of  fish,  3498-3501 Explanatbn 

in  connection  with  Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  fish  landed  in  Scotland 
from  1 884  to  1892 ;  3501-3606-  3650-3559- 

Opinion  that  the  culture  of  oysters,  &c.,  if  properly  carried  out  efiicientiy,  would  be 

advantageous  and   profitable,  3505-36 10 Desirability  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of 

lobsters  less  than  ten  and-a-half  inches  in  lengtG,  and  of  crabs  less  than  five  inohes  in 

•      width,  3511-3513 Statement  that  great  damage  is  done  by  the  destruction  of  ripe 

fish,  witness  advocating  the  institution  of  a  close  time  and  other  precautions^  Soi^^SS^S 

Belief  that  an  increase  in  the  size   of  the  mesh  of  fishing  nets  would  be  most 

beneficial,  3532-3536 Extension  of  the  five-mile  limit  to  eleven  or  twelve  miles 

recommended,  3537,  363^* 

Opinion  that  the  great  increase  of  trawlers  has  been  attended  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  liners  and  consequently  has  had  but  little  effect  on  the 
alleged  diminution  of  the  fish,  3540-3549.  3594-3604 — --Grounds  for  conclusion  that 
the  returns  of  fish  caught  are  far  firom  complete ;  suggestion  that  each  fisherman  should 
give  particulars  of  his  catch  to  the  harbour-master  or  some  otlier  responsible  person, 

3553-3558 Proposed  establishment  of  hatching  places  at  Dunbar,  ot.  Andrews  and 

Aberdeen,  3674-368o# 

Further  reference  to  the  great  advantages  that  would  be  attendant  on  the  artificial 

hatching  of   fish,  3581-3593 Insufficiency  of   the  present    knowledge  as  to  the 

migration  of  herrings,  3605-3610 Statement  that  the  proposed  division  of  the  sea 

into  areas  would  necessitate  a  more  complete  system  of  international  police,  3621-3628 
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Melnioihy  Profenor  William  Carmichad.    (Analysis  of  his  Eyidence) — ctmtinued. 

Opinion  that  the  fiords  of  Norway  are  suitable  for  hatching,  as  would  also  be 

creeks  with  concrete  walls,  3629-3631 Difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  age  at  which 

fish  mature,  3633-3635. 
McKenna.  Peter  Fraser.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  a  solicitor  at  Ginran 

and  a  member  of  the  Ayrshire  County  Ck)uncil ;  has  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 

fishery  question  on  the  south  west  coast  of  Scotland,  6851-6855. 

Evidence  to  the  efiect  that  the  chief  fishing  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  is  for  herrinfics  and 
cod,  there  being  a  summer  and  a  winter  herring  fishery  ;  considerable  falling  off^in  the 

winter  herring  fohery  of  late  years,  6856-6866.  6918-6921.  6929,  6930 Statement 

that  the  local  method  of  fishing  in  winter  is  by  means  of  a  single  wall  set  trammel  net 
about  S40  fathoms  long ;  use  of  the  seine  net  by  some  of  the  boats  that  come  from  the 
Argyleshire  coast,  6867-6876. 

Grounds  for  the  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  fishermen  to  the  use  of  the 
seine  net,  the  chief  being  that  it  U  wasteful  and  destroys  the  trammel  nets ;  inclination  of 
the  Fishery  Board  to  take  a  somewhat  limited  view  of  their  powers  of  prohibiting  seine 

net  fishing,  6875-6892.6937,  6938.6949-6951 Considerable  disturbances  between 

the  two  classes  of  fishermen  on  account  of  the  seine  nets  intercepting  and  breaking  up 
shoals  of  herrings  heading  for  the  Ballantrae  Banks,  6887-6892.  6922-6925. 

Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  <»f  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  close  time  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast;  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  thai  the  close  time  of  1860-1868  reduced  the  fisher- 
men to  tl)e  verge  of  starvation,  6S95-6900.  6926-6928 Recommendation  that  the  use 

of  the  seine  net  should  be  prohibited  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  from  December  to  March  ; 
non-objection  to  the  competition  of  the  Argyleshire  fishermen,  6899,  6900.  6931-6936. 
6943-6951. 

Statement  that  beam-trawling  has  been  prohibited  in  witness's  district  since  1889; 

6901-6906 Opinion  that  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  election  of  the  district 

hoards  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Bill ;  criticism  of 
some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill/69o8--69i7. 

General  feeling  all  along  the  Scotch  coast  that  a  better  police  protection  should  be 
afibrded  to  sea  fishermen ;  proposal  that  the  policing  of  the  coast  should  be  placed 
under  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  6924,  6925.  6939^6943.  6952-6962. 

MackereL     Great  deterioration  in  the  mackerel  fisheries,  Maconochie  577^-5777 Belief 

^  that  the  hatching  process  might  advantageously  be  applied  to  the  mackerel  fisheries,  ib. 

5815-5827.  ^ 

Details  of  the  falling  off  in  the  mackerel  fishing  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  opinion 
that  the  recent  development  of  autumn  fishing   and  the  use  of  the  American  purse 

seines  may  have  a  prejudicial    effect.  Green  6225-6232.  6284-6287 Information 

respecting  the  successful  mackerel  fishing  off  Gal  way ;  Table  handed  in  showing  the 
quantity  offish  taken, ti.  6277,  6278.  6300.  6310. 

JUcNauyhtmi,  John  L*  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  central  secretary  to  the 
Moray  Firth  Fisheries  Association,  which  represents  all  the  towns  and  villages  between 
Fraserburgh  and  Wick,  6963-6967. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  white  fishing  in  the  Moray  Firth  has  been  falling  off 
for  the  last  few  years,  the  beam*trawlers  not  having  been  excluded  long  enoujgh  to 
benefit  the  fishing  much,  6968-6977-^— *  Statement  that  about  twenty  years  ago,  before 
trawling  became  common  in  the  Moray  Firih,  a  fair  average  shot  would  be  eighteen  cwt. 
of  haddock,  but  that  now  ten  cwt.  is  considered  a  good  average  catch,  and  the  men  have 
to  work  much  harder  to  get  it,  6978.    . 

Absolute  necessity  of  making  the  exclusion  of  trawlers  from  the  Firth  a  permanency, . 
6979-6981 Strong  desire  of  the  Moray  Firth  fishermen  that  trawlers  should  be  pro- 
hibited fromgoingcnanypait  of  Smith's  Bank,  6981.  7111,7112. 

Decided  opinion  that  trawlers  should  be  prevented  from  going  on  the  herring  spawning 
or  breeding  grounds  outside  territorial  waters,  at  all  events  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 

6981-6986.  7113 Absence  of  necessity  for  any  close  time  for  white  fish  so  far  as  line 

fishermen  are  concerned ;  pioposal  that  February  and  March  should  be  a  close  time 
for  trawlers,  6987-6992.  7092. 

General  feeling  ot  witness'  association  in  favour  of  a  close  time  of  about  a  month  for 
heiring  fishing,  the  only  dissentienia  being  the  Macduff  men  ;  reasons  why  a  close  time 
is  required,  the  chief  being  that  it  would  proportion  the  supply  of  fish  to  the  demand  and 

maintain  prices,  6993-7016.  7087-7091 Failure  of  ihe  herring  fishery  on  the  West 

Coast  of  Scotland  this  year ;  the«*ry  of  practical  fishermen  that  the  very  poor  fishin<^  in  the 
Minch  is  due  to  the  excepiionall)  fine  weather,  699%)-7(i03. 

View  of  witness  that  the  Fishery  Board  {or  Scotland  might  very  well  regulate  ihe  close 
time;  opinion  that  two  difierent  periods   would  be   sufficient  for  the  East  Coast  of 

Scotland^  7017-7023 Desire  of  the  association  that  steam  trawling  should  either  be 

abolished 
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McNanghUm^  John  L.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

abolished  or  strictly  regulated ;  proposal  that  steam  trawlers'should  be  kept  ai  a  distance 
often  miles  from  ihe  sea-board,  7024   et  $eq. ;  7084-7086.  7110. 

Destruction  of  a  great  quantity  of  immature  fish,  and  damage  to  spawin^^  beds  by  the 
steam  trawlers ;  contention  that  the  progress  of  the  trawl  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

destroys  the  feedings  ground,  7028-7052 Evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 

steam  trawlers  really  depopulate  the  portion  of  the  sea  in  which  they  work  ;  necessity  of 
tlie  trawlers  and  line  fishermen  going  further  and  further  from  shore  as  the  industry 
developes,  7063-7069*  7097*  7*09- 

Frequency  of  cases  of  damage  to  lines  by  steam  trawlers  before  the  Firth  was  closed 
to  trawlers ;  impossibility  of  getting  sufficient  evidence  for  a  prosecution,  7069-7061 

Anxiety  of  the  Moray  Firth  fishermen  that  there  should  be  an  efficient  police 

supervision  at  the  line  closing  the  Firth ;  view  of  witness  that  the  Fishery  Board  ought 
to  have  the  control  of  the  sea  police  in  charge  of  the  fisheries,  7061*7064. 

Attention  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  the  charge  for  the  sea  police,  under  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Regulation  Bill,  falling  heavily  on  a  district  that  could  ill  afford  to  pay  it, 

while  a  rich  district  might  have  very  little  sea  policing  to   do,   7065-7069 Strong 

.  feeling  of  the  Association  against  Sunday  trawling;  acknowledgment  of  the  difficulty 
of  prohibiting  trawling  outside  the  three-mile  limit  on  Sunday,  7070-7072. 

Inadequacy  of  the  harbour  accommodation  in  the  Moray  Firth  district,  while  there  is 
a  very  great  and  increasing  number  of  large  fishing  boats  there ;  certainty  that  unless 
something  is  done  soon  a  large  portion  of.  the  population  will  have  to  emigrate,  7073  et 

seq. Advisability  of  the   Fishery   Board   going   thoroughly    into   the   question  of 

harbour  accommodation,  and  being  given  the  power  of  borrowing  the  sums  necessary  to 
improve  the  present  harbours  wherever  possible,  7076-7083,  7093-7096. 

Maamochiej  A.  TV.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  engaged  in  the  herring  fishing  at 
Fraserburgh  and  Lowestoft;  has  been  interested  in  curing  and  preserving  for  the  last 
ti?enty-five  years,  673^"6736» 

Evidence  showing  that  the  establishment  of  a  close  time  for  herrings  is  absolutely 
unnecessary;  opinion  that  no  restrictions  whatever  should  be  placed  on  the  capture  of 

herrings,  5736.  5751.  6756-6762.  5786.  5861-5865 Details  concerning  the  disastrous 

results  experienced  this  year  by  the  Stornaway  fishermen  through  their  having- 
established  a  close  time  a  few  years  auo;  they  estimate  their  loss   at  75,000/. ;  5736- 

6743- 676^-6764.  69 » 1-69 1 8.  6922'5930 Belief  that  herrings  spawn  twice  a  year, 

5744-6760.  677^-578o. 

Information  as  to  the  falling  off  in  the  take  of  prime  Bat  fish  in  the  North  Sea  ;  belief 
that  it  has  been  caused  by  over-fishing,  and  that  it  could  be  remedied  by  preventing  the 

landing  and  sale  of  immature  fish,  5763-5766.  5803-5805.  5828,  5829.  58116-6888 

Details  respecting  the  limits  of  size  at  which  fish  should  be  sold ;  opinion  that  an 
average  should  be  taken  between  maturity  and  the  very  small  sizes,  6767-5774.  5830- 
5834-  5861-5870. 

Great  deterioration  in  the  mackerel  fisheries,  5775-6777-; — Examination  as  to  the 
difierence  in  the  character  of  fish  caught  in  various  parts  ;  belief  that  it  depends  on  the. 

feeding  grounds,  6781-5785 Opinion  that  further  teaching  is  not  necessary  at  far  as 

the  Scotch  fishermen  are  concerned,  5787-5798. 

Evidence  as  to  the  desirability  of  opening  up  new  markets  for  the  sale  of  fish,  5798- 
5801.  6931  >  5932 Objection  of  witness  to  closed  areas  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting fishermen  from  using  them,  5806,  5807.  5889-5897 Belief  that  the  hatching 

process  might  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  mackered  fisheries,  5808-5814 

Conclusion  that  the  Irish  mackerel  fisheries  might  be  improved  by  pfactical  men  being 
sent  over  to  impart  instruction  in  fish-curing,  5815-5827. 

Particulars  concerning  the  herring  fisheries  of  England  and  Scotland ;  belief  tiiat  the 
herrings  do  not  work  down  from   Scotland,  as  there  are  distinct  differences  in  the  fish 

caught  at  various  htations,  5835-5842 Impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  irregularity 

of  Sie  advent  of  herrings,  5844,  5845 Evidence  respecting  the  objection  of  Scotch 

fishermen  to  steamers  in  the  herring  fisheries,  5848-5850. 

Information  as  to  the  prohibitive  railway  rates  on  fresh  fish,  especially  herrings; 

estimate  that  only  3  per  cent,  of  those  caught  are  sent  by  rail,  5856-6860 Belief  that 

most  of  the  small  fish  taken  are  caught  off  the  low-lyin>;  grounds  of  Holland,  and  that 

no  harm  whatever  is  done  by  shrimpers,  5871-5875 Facility  with  which  the  landing 

and  the  sale  offish  might  be  supervised,  5898-5902. 

Further  deiails  as  to  the  great  cost  of  the  transit  of  herrings  by  rail,  5903-69 'o 

Information  respecting  the  Norwegian  herring  fisheries ;  competition  from  that  quarter 

has  resulted  in  closing  the  winter  fishing  in   Scotland,  6933-593n«  6938,   6939 

Desirability  of  a  strict  maintenance  of  the  bran  Is  in  order  to  keep  up  Uie  standard  of 

cure,  5936,  5937-  • 
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Manure.    The  very   small   fi«h   fetch  nothings  even    for   manure,    Wallis   939-941 

Kecessity  ibr  tlie  prohibition  of  the  use  of  fish  for  manure,  Melntosh  3464*-^(56. 

Jdarine  Biological  Association.  Explanation  that  the  Marine  Biological  Association  arose 
out  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  that  it  has  now  an  income  of  about  1,500/,  a  year, 
of  which  the  Treasury  contribute  i,oooZ. ;  collection  in  the  first  instance  of  a  sum  of 
I6,oooi,  of  which  5,000/.  was  given  by  OoTcmment,  Lankesier  3799-:38o4,  39^>^-7 — 
Several  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Association,  its  funds  being 
altogether  inadequate,  though  gratuitous  service  is  given  by  ail  the  officers  except  by 
the  naturalists  employed  at  Plymouth,  ib.  3802-3807.  3893-3901. 

Special  importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  sea-going  steamship ;  estimated 
requirement  of  from  5,000/.  to  6,000/.  for  this  purpose,  whilst  the  annual  cost  entailed 
would  be  about  1,000/.  ;  Lankester  3807-3812.  3894-3899 Frequent  communica- 
tion  between    the    Marine    Biological  Society    and   the    Scotch    Fishery  Board,  ib. 

3858-3860 Very  little  communication  with  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fishery  Board,  ib. 

386a.. 

Valuable  lesults  already  secured  from  the  operations  of  witness'  Association  and  of 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  though  the  money  at  their  disposal  is  altogether  inadequate 
in  view  of  the  enormous  interests  involved,  Lankester  3863-3868.  3880-3885.  3893- 

3901 Expediency  of  the  Government  grant  being  increased  to  3,000/.  a  year,  ib.  3899 

Greater  part  of  the  income  of  the  Association  now  contributed  by  the  Treasury  ; 

gtant  of  400/.  a-yearfrom  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  t&.  3900. 

Importance  of  the  provision  of  a  vessel  properly  fitted  at  the  disposal  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  employment  of  three  vessels  in  the  United  States  fisheries,  Gunther  3901.  3921- 
39«5. 

.    Witness  (who  is  a  naturalist  on  the  staff  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association)  has 
been  stationed  at  Grimsby  for  about  eighteen  months  and  has  made  several  trips  in. 
trawlers  working  from  that  port ;  great  disadvantage  through  his  not  having  a  vessel 
under  his  own  control,  -Ho// 3930"3938.  394 ^  3942«  4099j  I^^o- 

Markets.  Evidence  as  to  the  desirability  of  opening  up  new  markets  for  the  sale  of  fish^ 
Maconochie  5798-5801.  5931,  593^. See^X^o  Kailway  Rates. 

Masters  and  Mates  {Fishing  Vessels).  Statement  that  all  the  masters  and  mates  of  veaaeb 
from  twenty-five  tons  and  upwards  are  certificated  men,  Alward  223,  224. 

Medina  Oyster  Fisheries.     See  Oysters. 

Mesh  of  Nets.     See  Nets. 

Middlemen.  Desirability  of  there  being  more  direct  communication  between  producer  and 
consumer,%nd  of  the  middleman's  profit  being  reduced ;  advisability  of  extending  the 
co-operative  supply  system,  as  at  Grimsby,  Montague  7745-7747. 

Migration  of  Fish.  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  fiih  do  not  change  their  localities, 
Vaseley  1786. See  also  Herring  Fisheries,  3. 

Mitchell,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness  is  baillie  of  the  burgh  of  Peterhead ; 
has  been  engaged  as  a  fish  dealer  and  curer  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  represents 
the  fishing  community  of  the  burgh,  7615-7619. 

Grounds  for  witness'  opposition  to  the  fixing  of  a  dose  time  for  herrings ;  statement 
that  the  fishermen  of  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh,  who  represent  the  vast  majoritv  of 
the  herring  fishery  off*  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  are  decidedly  against  a  close 

time,  7619-7639.  7709-7711 Standing  grievance  caused  by  the  excessive  railway 

rates,  especially  for  the  English  markets,  7625-7627. 

Doubt  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  Dutch  and  French  to  agree  to  a  close  time  for 

herrings,  7639,  7640 ^Statistics  in  connection  with  the  haddock  fishery  at  Peterhead, 

showing  that  while  the  boats  have  increased  from  seventy-eight  to  128  since  1887,  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  has  not  substantially  increased,  and  the  earnings  per  man  have 
diminished ;  universal  opinion  that  this  unsatisfactory  result  is  due  to  trawlers, 
7641-7667. 

Statement  that  the  closing  of  the  Moray  Firth  to  trawlers  has  been  a  serious  thing  to 
witness'  district,  as  the  trawlers  driven  from  the  Firth  have  come  to  tJbe  Aberdeen 
coast;  recommendation  thai  the  limit  for  trawlers  should  be  extended  to  twelve  or 

fourteen  miles  from  the  coast,  7662-7675.  7712-7721 Desirubility  of  a  trial  beine 

made  of  a  close  time  for  haddocks  during  March,  if  the  extension  of  the  territorial  limit 
be  impossible,  7676-7679. 

Belief  that  if  one  or  two  efficient  police  boats  were  put  on  the  Aberdeen  coast  they 
would  soon  cure  the  evil  of  trawling  in  in-sbore  grounds ;  non-objection  to  the  fishery 
districts  paying  for  the  vessels  if  the  Imperial  Exchequer  will  not  pay  for  them,  7680- 

7688.  7727-7729 Suggestion  of  the  establishment  of  hatcheries  for  white  fish  as  a 

remedy  for  over-fishing,  7689-7695. 

Attention 
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Mitchell^  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— ccmfmtie^f. 

Attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  want  of  harbour  aocommodation  is  aeverely 
felt  at  Peterhead ;  opinion  that  the  north  arm  of  the  present  harbour  of  refx^ge  should 
be  made  at  once^  instead  of  waiting  until  the  south  arm  is  finished^  769^7708,  7722- 
7726. 

Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  Lord.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of 
witness  in  connection  with  oyster  culture  in  the  Beaulieu  River^  which  ii  tjdltl  from 
Beaulieu  to  the  sea^  the  beds  having  been  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Alston  family^ 
and  having  been  largely  used   for  growing  oysters,  brought  from  elsewhere,  for  removal 

to  Whits  table,  4645-4650 Failure  of  the  Beaulieu  fishery,  before  it  came  into  the 

possession  of  witness,  the  scarcity  of  oysters  on  the  beds  having  been  caused  by  over- 
dredging;  large  oyster  trade  formerly  carried  on  at  the  fishery,  4647-4654. 

Failure  of  the  beds  generally  along  the  English  coast,  witness  feeling  satisfied  that 

'this  is  due  to  over-dredging,  4651,  4652 Inlormation  as  to  the  beds  at  Arcachon  and 

elsewhere  in  France,  and  as  to  the  successful  results  from  the  restrictions  placed  upon 

dredging*,  witness    advocating    similar   regulations   in   this   country,  4655  et  sea. 

Equally  successful  results  obtained  in  the  Scheldt  from  the  restrictions  upon  dredging, 
4655.  4657- 

Suggestions  as  to  the  gradual  application  of  restrictions,  $0  as  not  to  interfere  too 
much  with  fishermen  by  doing  all  the  beds  at  once,  4658-4661.  4666-4668 — * 
Importance  attached  to  oysters  being  not  less  than  about  four  years  old  for  spatting 

purposes,  4661,4662.  4683 Failure  of  experiments  by  witness  and  others  to  replenish 

the'  beds  by  artificial  breeuins:  in  ponds ;  some  prospect,  however,  of  eventual  success, 
4663-4665.  4674,4675.  4688.4691. 

Decided  approval  of  a  close  time  for  oysters,  4666-4668 Enormous  import  of 

oysters,  whereas  the  British  oyster  is  probably  superior  to  all  others  in  quality,  4676, 

4677 i-Calculation  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  oysters  spat  in  any  one  year,  4679- 

4602 Conclusions  as   to  the   effect  of  temperature  in  regard   to  spatting,  4684- 

4687 Question  of  a  close  time  applying  to  the  sale  of  French  oysters  in  England, 

4692-4694. 

Montagu^  The  Hon.  John  Scott.  (Member  of  the  House.J — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— 
Witness  has  had  considerable  experience  of  all  kinds  of  fishing  with  the  net  and  of 
trawling,  principally  on  the  south  coast,  7730-7732. 

Certainty  that  the  fish,  especially  the  round  fish,  are  getting  scarcer  every  year ; 
diminution  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  local  reasons,  such  as  the  great  increase  in  steam^ 
ship  traffic  and  the  continual  firing  of  big  guns  at  both  ends  of  the  Solent,  7733,  7734. 
7741,  7742 — ^Scarcity  also,  on  the  wb^le,  of  shrimps  and  prawns;  pos^bility  that 
they  are  over-fished  in  places  and  fished,  perhaps,  at  times  when  they  are  in  a  spawning 
condition,  7735-7737* 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  mode  of  fishing  on  the  south  coast  is  trawling  by 
small  boats  worked  by  local  fishermen  ;  absence  of  any  regular  steam- trawling  industry, 
7735"7740— ^Belief  that  the  practice  of  selling  under-sized  fish  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  scarcity  offish ;  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  more  practical  to  fix  a  Hmit 
as  to  the  fish  to  be  sold  than  to  fix  the  size  of  the  mesh,  7742-7744*  7748. 

Desirability  of  there  being  more  direct  communication  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer^ and  of  the  middleman's  profit  being  reduced ;  advisability  of  extending  the 
co-operative  supplies  system  at  Grimsby,  7746^7747 -^ — Necessity  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  being  given  more  stringent  powers  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  dredgings  on  fishing 
grounds,  7748.  ^ 

Impracticability  of  prohibiting  fishing  on  certain  grounds  in  the  Solent ;  disapproval  of 
any  futher  restrictions  on  trawlers,.  7749-7752. 

Moody,  Samuel.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  an  inshore  fisherman  of  Skegness; 
has  been  chosen  by  the  local  Association  to  represent  the  fishermen  of  that  district, 
5019-5023.  5054. 

Information  as  to  the  fishing,  which  consists  principally  of  small  flat  fish  never  larger 
than  seven  inches,  caught  in  the  shrimp  nets  along  the  shore,  5024-5039.  5069-5ot)5 
Statement  that  fish  are  caught  with  ripe  spawn  in  them  in  May  and  June,  5041. 

Estimate    that  a  catch  of  about  seventy  saleable  flat  fish  constitutes  a  good  da/s 

work,  5042-5044 Belief  that   there    has    been    no   alteration   in  the  take  of  fish, 

5049-5053 Explanation  respecting  the  opposition  of  the  finhermen  to  the  District 

Fishery  Board;  statement  that  none  of  its  members  are  fishermen,  5055-5058. 
5066*5071. 
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Report^  1893 — continued. 

Moray  Firth : 

Objection  to  such  a  large  area  as  the  Moray  Firth  having  been  closed  to  trawlers, 
Pyper  6457-6463. 

Representations  on  the  part  of  the  Moray  Firih  Fisheries  Association*  which 
comprises  all  the  towns  and  villages  between  Fraserburgh  and  Wick,  M^Naughton 

6963  et  ieg. Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  white  fishins;  in  the  Moray  Firth  has 

been  falling  off  for  the  last  few  years,  the  beam-trawlers  nut  having  been  exduded  long 
enough  to  benefit  the  fishing  much,  ib.  6968-6977* 

Statement  that  about  twenty  years  ago^  before  trawling  became  common  in  the 
Moray  Firth,  a  fair  average  shot  would  be  18  cwt.  of  haddock,  but  that  now  10  cwt*  is 
consiaered  a  good  average  catch,  and  the  men  have  to  work  much  harder  to  get  it,  A» 

6978 Absolute  necessity  of  making  the   exclusion  of  trawlers  from   the  Firth  a 

permanency,  tb.   6979-6981 Strange  desire  of   the   Moray   Firth  fishermen  that 

trawleris  should  be  prohibited  going  on  any  part  of  Smith's  Bank,  ib.  6981.  7111, 
711a. 

General  feeling  of  witness'  Association  in  favour  of  a  close  tir«;e,  of  about  a  month  for 
herring  fishing,  the  only  dissentients  bein^  the  Macduff  men ;  reasons  wbj  a  close  time 
is  required,  the  chief  being  that  it  would  proportion  the  supply  of  fish  to  the  demand 

and  maintain  price**,  ib.  6999-7003 Desire  of  the  Association  that  steam-trawling 

should  either  be  abolished  or  strictly  regulated ;  proposal  that  steam-trawlers  should  be 
kept  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  seaboard,  ib.  7024  et  seq. ;  7084-7088.  7110—— 
Frequency  of  cases  of  damage  to  lines  by  ^team-trawlers  before  the  Firth  was 
closed  to  trawlers ;  impossibility  of  getting  sufficient  evidence  for  a  prosecution,  ib. 
7069-7o6i, 

Anxiety  of  the  Moray  Firth  fishermen  that  there  should  be  an  efficient  police 
supervision  at  the  time  of  closing  the  Firth ;  view  of  witness  that  the  Fishery  Board  ought 
to  have  the  control  of  the  sea  police  in  charge  of  the  fisheries,  ib.  7061-7064 
Inadequacy  of  the  harbour  accommodation  in  the  Moray  district,  while  there  is  a  very 
great  and  increasing  number  of  large  fishing  boats  there  ;  certainty  that  unless 
something  is  done  soon  a  large  portion  of  the  population  will  have  to  emigrate,  ib.  7073 
et  seg. 

Assertion  that  notwithstanding  the  Moray  Firth  lias  been  scheduled  against  trawlers 
for  three  miles,  they  are  still  trawling  there  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  the  sea  police  not 
being  sufficient,  Dunnett  7384-7387.  7419-7421.  7466-7457.  7464  et  seq. 

See  also  North  Sea  Fisheries,      Scotland. 

Munny  Hugh.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)-* Witness  comes  from  Tiree,  where  he  is 
occupied  in  catching  and  selling  fish,  7274-7277. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  principal  fish  caught  on  the  Tiree  coast  are  ling  and 

cod,  which  are  caught  on  the  long  Une,  7278-7280.  7289-7296 Statement  that  this 

year  the  Tiree  fishermen  have  had  to  go  a  long  way  to  the  back  of  the  Skerry vore  Bock 
to  fish,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  steam-trawlers,  their  lines  not  being  safe  on  the 
banks  where  they  used  to  fish,  7280-7285.  7309  et  seq. ;  7321-7332. 

Complaint  that  trawlers,  in  addition  to  damaging  the  lines,  spoil  the  beds  of  spawn, 

7286-7288 Advisability  of  an  arrangement  under  which  linesmen  only  would   be 

allowed  to  fish  from  February  to  July,  and  trawlers  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
so  as  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  7297-7308.  7333-7338. 

Recent  instance  in  which  a  fishing  boat  had  its  lines  destroyed  by  three  trawlers ; 

compensation  received,  7310-7318 Practice  of  ihe  Tiree  fishermen  to  cure  their  fish 

and  keep  it  until  they  have  two  or  three  tons,  when  it  goes  direct  by  steamer  to 
Glasgow ;  conveyance  of  witness'  fish  by  the '^DunaraOasue"  in  consequence  of  the 
three  companies  agreeing  to  raise  the  rate  of  freight,  7339-7361. 

Murrelly  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— is  a  fish  salesman  at  Billingsgate  and 
manager  of  the  Grimsby  Ice  Company's  fleet  in  London;  has  had  great  experience  of 
the  fish  industry,  1821-1823.  1825. 

Information  respecting  the  depletion  of  certain  fishing  areas  of  Lowestoft ;  on  the 
Swad  Bank,  &c.;  there  are  no  fish  now  to  be  caught,  1823-1826.  i930~Evidence  as  to 
the  great  deterioration  of  the  fishing  off  Grimsby ;  determination  not  to  fish  in  certidn 

areas,  1826,  1826*  1861-1S64.  1930-1932 Details  showing  the  great  falling  off  in 

the  quantity  of  fish  caught,  despite  the  fact  that  more  vessels  are  engaged  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  1827-1843.  1868-1860.  1865,  1869. 

Opinion  that  this  deterioration  is  caused  by  the  capture  of  the  small  fish,  1844-1847 

Belief  thai  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  immature  fish  would  be  the  best  means  of 

preventing  the  decline  of  the  fisheries,  1848,   1849.  1877,  1878.  1886.  1902-1905 

C)onclusion  that  if  the  fishing  industries  of  Ramsgate,  Lowestoft,  and  Plymouth  had 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  Grimsby  and  Hull  there  would  be  an  equal 
falling  off  in  the  fisheries  of  those  places,  1850 -1862. 
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Ueporti  1893^ — continued. 


Murrellj  Joseph.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con^znu^. 

Admission  that  steam  trawlers  do  a  certain  amount  ofdamage,  but  not  so  much  as 

suggested  by  previous  witnesses   1853.  1879-1885.   1895 Reference  to  the  serious 

fiailung  off  in  the  catch  of  soles,  1867-1872 Opinion  that  a  larger  size  than  that 

recommended  by  the  Protection  Association  should   be  adopted  as  the  minimum  limit 

for  saleable  fish,  1874 Belief  that  the  closing  of  certain  areas  would  be  most  beneficial 

to  the  fisheries,  1906-1929. 


N. 

National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association,  Explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  Association 
(of  which  witness  has  been  honorary  secretary  smce  1888),  Towse  1-6 — —Estimate  that 
the  Association  and  its  affiliated  bodies  in  England  and  Scotland  represent  about  80,000 

men,  ib.  7-9.  74-78.  1 17-124.  159,  160.  177,  178 Evidence  in  detail  explanatory  of 

the  views  of  the  Association,  and  nf  the  action  taken,  upon  the  subject  of  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  the  sea  fisheries,  ib.  to  et  seq. 

Qualification  of  statement  that  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Association  represent 
80,000  men  upon  the  questions  under  consideration  of  the  Committee,  Little  1396- 
1398. 

Nets  : 

1.  As  to  the  Size  of  the  Mesh;  Conflicting  Evidence  on  the  (Question  of 

Enlargement. 

2.  Seine  Nets. 

1.  As   to    the     Size   of    the    Mesh;    Conflicting    Evidence    on    the     Question   of 
Enlargement : 

Information  as  to  certain  experiments  made  with  trawling  nets  of  a  larger  mesh 
than    usual;    capture   of  immature- fish    diminished   by  their    use,  Alward  381-385. 

393-397.  405,  406 Opinion   that  the  size  of  the  mesh    of  Ashing  nets. has  veiy 

little  to  do  with  the  capture  of  immature  fish,  Toozes  488-490.  560,  561 ;  Pickering 
861-864. 

Objection  to  any  enlargement  of  the  mesh  of  trawling  nets,  on  the  groutid  that  ihey 
would  then  be  practically  useless  except  for  the  capture  of  plaice.  Little  1289,  1290. 

1329-1332.    1342-1344 Concurrence   in   the    view    as   to  the  impracticability   of 

pi*eventmg  the  capture  of  iminatuie  fish  by  an  extension  of  the  size  of  the  mesh  of 
trawling  nets,  Hume   1585-1587;    Caseley  1748.    1766-1788;  Esslemont   3176-3178;  ' 
Spurgeon  4710-4712 ;  Kent  8010,  8011  •  8032-8038. 

Advocacy  of  proposals  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  trawling' nets,  Jex  1965. 
1972.  1984-1988;  Dawson  2224.  2345-2347.  2369.  2390,  2391 ;  M'lntosh  3532-3536; 

^oft  4005.  4096-4100;    Wright  5568,  5569.  5640-5^44 Information  re;»pectiiig  the 

damage  done  by  the  use  of  improper  nets ;  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  general 
overhauling  and  restriction  as  to  smallness  of  mesh  of  all  the  fishing  nets  used,  Jex 
1905-2007. 

Reference  to  the  resulation  passed  by  the  Lancashire  Committee  fixing  the  size  of 

mesh  at  seven  inches,  which  will  capture  only  fish  of  reasonable  size,  Fell  2051-2054 

Dissent  from  certnin  evidence  as  to  the  uselessness  of  nets  with  a  laree  mesh  for  s6le 
fishing,  t&.  2121,  2122.  2188 -^ — Detaib  of  experiments  made  with  ai0ereiit  sizes  of 
mesli ;    opinion    that  the  seven-inch  mesh  should  be  used  for  plaice,  Dawson  2265- 

2266.  2272.  2309-2321.  2341 Proposition  that  the  methods  of  fishing  generally  not 

only  with  regard  to  hooks,  but  with  reference  to  the  size  of  mesh  of  nets,  &c.,  should  be 
regulated,  Mcintosh  3455-3467«  3462,  3478  et  seq.     . 

Doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  protection  by  restrictmg  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  the  net, 

Cunningham  4161 ;  Calderwood  4,^*]^.  4497j  4498 Size  of  mesh  used  by  trawlers  at 

Plymouth  and  at  Brixham ;  opinion  that  fish  too  small  for  market  are  not  taken  with 
the  six-inch  mesh,  Cunningham  4212-4219.  4225-4228. 

Evidence  respecting  the  weight  of  a  good  catch  with   the  seven-inch  mesh ;  there 

would  be  very  few  small  fish  amongst  them,  Abram  5701-5710 Opinion  that  the 

regulation  of  the  size  of  the  mesh  is  beneficial,  but  that  any  further  legislation  is'unneces- 
sary,  a.  57^6-"67«o. 

View  of  witness  that  no  mesh  of  less  than  six  inches  should  be  used,  Leek  5985-5994 

Conclusion  that  in  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  slackening  i»f  speed,  the  mesh 

ot  fishing  nets  i:^  so  far  extended  as  to  admit  of  the  escape  ot  immatuife  fish,  ib. 
5995-5999- 

liiforumtion  as  to  the  small  quantity  of  immature  tish  caught  by  the  Aherdeen 
0.93.  3  L  trawlers 
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Nets — continued.  v,  . 

1.  As  to  the  Size  of  the  Mesh;  Conflicting  Evidence^  ^c. — continued. 

IrawlerA  owio{^  to  the  six-inch  inesh  being  need,  Pyp^y  6477-6481.  6608-661S-1 — 
Evidence  us  to  the  desirability  of  making  a  six-inch  mesh  compulsory,  ib.  6520-66^2. 
6676-6578.663^640, 

Abstract  of  the  bye-laws  in  force  in  the  different  fishery  districts  as  jeganhithe  isiie  of 
the  mesh,  &a,  App.  381. 

2.  Seine  Nets : 

Grounds  for  the  strong  opposition  1>n  the  part  of  the  Ayrshire  fisherroea 
to  the  use  of  the  seine  net,  the  chief  beinsr  that  it  is  wasteful  and  destroys  the 
tramme)  nets;  inclination  of  the  Ayrshire  Fishery  Board  to  take  a  somewhat 
limited  view  of  their  powers  of  prohibiting  srine  net  fishing.  MeKefina  6875-^892. 
^937,  6938.  6949-6951 Considerable  disturt^ances  between  the  two  classes  of  fisher- 
men on  account  of  the  seine  nets  intercepting  Hud  breaking  up  shoals  of  herrings  heading 
'  fot  the  BaltaiUrae  Banks,  lA.  6887-689^.  6922-6925. 

Recommendation  that  the  use  of  the  seine  net  should  be  prohibited  on  the  Ayrshire 
ceaiit  from   December  to  March;  non-objection  to  the  competition  of  the  Argyleshire 
•    fisfhermen,  McKenna  6899,  B900.  6931^936.  6943-6951. 

Great  damage  done  by  the  employment  of  seine  nets.  Little   1318 Comparative 

destructiveness  of  the  large  and  tuck  seines,  Scott  4988-4996. 

Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  complaints  as  to  tho  damage  caused  by  the  use  of 
seine  nets  for  catching  herrings  off  the  coant  of  Ayrshire,  Rep.  vi. 

Opinion  that  the  question  of  the  use  of  seine  nets  is  one  which  al^ould  fall  within  the 
province  of  a  local  district  sea  fishery  committee,  who  should  m^ke  regulations  on  this 
and  other  matters,  as  they  arise  from  time  to  time.  Rep.  vi. 

See  ateo  Immature  Fish.         Shrimp  Nets  and  Trawls.         Trawling. 

New  Fishing  Grounds.      Prospect  of  new  fishing  grounds  being  found  if  funds, were 
available  for  t^eir  discoyeryj  JMnkester  3885. 

Newten  Ferrers  (Devon).     Rperesentations  on  the  part  of  the  shell  fishermen  of  Newton 
Ferrers,  Tall  7853  et  seq. 

Narmington^  William  Crossley.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Isanadmiralof  the  Grimsby 
trawhng  flett;  has  occupied  that  position  for  seven  years,  1061-1069.  1139. 

Statement  that  during  the  last  teu  jears  there  has  been  a  marke^l  decrease  in  the 

.quantity  and  bulk  of  the  fish   caught,  1070-1077.    1112-1121.   1163 Information 

;    respecting  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  North  Sea ;  some  of  ihem,  such  as  the  Dogger 
Bank,  have  become  quite  unprofitable,  1078-1082.  Ii96-itt03.  1  ii;,  1218. 

Evidetftce  respectmg  the  falling  ofl'  in  the  size  of  the  fish ;  this  deterioration  is  most 

marked  in  the  case  of  plaice,  1083 Reference  to  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  sole 

fisheries  on  the  German  coast,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  obtained  is  about  ten 

>    times  as  much  as  it  was  formerly,  1089-1994.  1136*1138.  1140-1142 (Grrouuds  for 

the  opinion  that  prohibiting  the  landing  and  sale  of  immature  tish  would .  effectually 
remedy  the  existing  state  ot  things,  1094-1096.  1106.  1110.  1122-1126.  1133-1135. 
1154-1159.  11,67.  1223-1228.  1254,  1255.  1262.  1265-1272. 

Belief  that  veiy  few  fish  would  live  after  being  caught  and  then  put  into  the  sea  again, 
even  though  the  length  of  haul  were  reduced  to  two  hours,  1097-1102.  1105.  1127. 
U  70-1 174.  1235 — : — Impracticability  of  carrying  into  efiect  any  law  merely  prohibitii]^ 

the  capture  and  not  the  sale  of  small  fi^h,  1103,  1104.  1106,  1107.  1167 ^^Opinion 

that  the  practice  of  throwing  dead  fish  into  the  sea  tends  to  drive  the  living  fish  from  the 
neighbourhood,  1 1 28-1 1 32. 

Satisfaction  to  be  given  if  the  suggested  prohilntion  of  landing  and  sale  extended  to 
the  British  Islands  only  and  were  not  made  the  subject  of  an  international  )aw,,ii34, 

1135.  1152,  1153.  1204 Conclusiun  (hat  the  deterioration  of  the  fishing  grounds 

may  in  a  measure  be  a»cribed  10  the  introduction  of  steam  trawlers,  1164-1166.  1219- 

1222.  1256-1259 Large  qufmtities  of  immature  plaice  taken  when  fishing  for  soles, 

1 182-1 185-"— Opinion  that  scientific  teaching  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  applied 
by  the  fishing  industries,  11 95-1198-- — Statement  (hut  theX>utch  do  very  little  fishing 
means  of  trawlers,  1204,  1^05. 

Suggestion  that  the  minimum  size  of  soles  permissible  for  sale  shoul^d  be  eight  inches, 
1229-1234.  1263— ^Experience  of  witness  that  the  fish  as  a  rule  are  larger  in  deep 

.  sea  than  they  are  m  shallow  waters,  1242,  1243 Opinion  that  the  prohibition  of  the 

sale  of  immature  plaice  should  extend  to  any  of  that  species  of  fish  under  nine  or  ten 

inches  in  length,  1 264 Belief  that  this  prohibition  would  not  injure  the  livelihood  of 

the  present  fishermen,  1272. 
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Report,  iSgs^-ryeontinued:! 

North  Sea  Fisheries: 

'  Evident  as  to  tbe  benefidal  results  arisibg  from  the  action  of  the  Hdl  trawlers  in 
iltetaioiitg  finom  fishing  in  certaiil  oarts  of  the  North  Sea,  7V>trjf  80-^7— —Exaanination 
in  detail  as  to  tbe  locality  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  tbe  North  Sea;  the  priiit*i)>yi 
{4acei  ^ here  undersized  fish  abound  is  near  UeligoUnd,  Alwant  0^-^213.  2'jir^t'j$. 
ftSS'^ftSy.  314-316.  327-330 'Statement  that  notwith3tanding   the   iiHsrease   in  the 

•  number  of  vessels  and  the  improvement  of  appliances  tbeanoual  oatch  per  vessel  .has 
decreased   epormously ;  details  and    figures  given    in  support  of  this  asaertioui  ^. 

^34-267*  317-3H'  352-366.  ^^21-424 Estimated  catch  of  fisb,  per  vessel  in   1875 

about  80  cwt.  of  soles  and  prime  fisli«  66^'  c^^  of  plaice,  and  1,000  cwt.  of'haddoei, 
ib.  234-236 Opinion   that  the  falling  off  in  the  product  of  the  fishing  ii  maivily 

,  du€|,lp  inof^as^i)f  yesfKrls  and  to  th^  immfr^se  capture  ot  immature  fish,  ib,  268-263^ 

Belief  that  on  cenain  (pounds  the  fishing  has  improved  by  catching  all  that  comes  to 

tbe  nety  Tooze$  498,  499-- ^Estimate  ttiat  about  96  per  cent,  of  the  fish  caitscbt  neUr 

Heligoland  are    under^sized^   ib.    600*602.   6^4^687 Information  as  to  the  gneat 

distances  th^  vessels  are  obliged  to  go  in  order  to  find  good  fishing  grounds,  Simpson 
74,5-760.. 784-788.  791. 

Particulars  respecting  different  fishing  grounds  of  the  North  Sea :  some  of  thenb, 
such  as  the  Dogger  Bank,  have  become  quite  unprofitable,  Normiagton   1078-1081. 

1199-1903.   1217,  1218 Details  showing  the  great  falling  off  in  the  quantitv  of  fish 

caught,  despite  the  fact  that  more  vessels  are  engaged  than  was  formerly  the  case, 
Jlf|«rr«H. 1827-1843.  1868-1860.  1866,  1866.  •     ' 

Statement  that  the  international  arrangements  with  re^rd  to  the  North  Sea  have 
work^  most  satisfactory,  B^rrth^^tfH  2444-^«--Opinion  that  there  is  no  doiubt  thaA' the 
fisheries  lor  flat  fish  are  seriously  deteriorating,  ib*  2460        The  proposed  legislation  as 
regards  immature  fish  might  retard  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  North   S^i|9hffitS> 
but  would  hav^  little  efiject  in  improying  them^  ift.  3042,  3043.         ^, 

Result  of  witness'  observations  that  he  believes  there  has  been  a  considerable  depletion 
of  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  Qunther  3902,  3903 — ^Condusicm  that  there  has  been  an 
jmmense  depletion  of  the  fisheries,  and  that  on  tlie  eastern  grounds  tbei«  has  been  a 
great  diminution  of  large  fish,  such  as  plaice,  HoU^  3939~394^*  3962, 3963.  41 19,  4190 
— '^Beneficial  effect  upon  the  North  Sea  fisheries  generally  by.  ^me  check  upon 
over-fishing  on  the  eastern  grounds ;  migration  of  dm  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  3966- 
3968.  4066-4070.  .      , 

Recommendation  that  the  North  Sea  be  divided  into  ibur  areas^  and  that  each  area 

should  be  worke<l  alternately,   Mcintosh  3495.   3663-3573.  3620 Necessity    of  a 

thorough  investigation  of  the  North  Sea  fij^heries  and  tne  condition  of  the  spawning 
grounds,  to  be  followed  by  international  protective  r6gdlatioii(>^  J9amitft)t^ 4284-4289.  4336. 

.    Decided  depletion  in  the  North   Sea  and  elsei|[berc  whi^pli  demands  soin^  remedy, 

Caldgno0od  4346*^349 The  take  of  flat  fish  bait  been  falling  off  dunog  the  last  ten 

years,  Uatton  6166-6*69 Objectiou'  to  the  taking  of  immature  fiah^  ((specially  in  the 

areas  near  Heligoland  and  off  the  North  German  coaitt,  ei.  6^4^*6*^6^^ — Information 
as  to  the  falling  off  in  tbe  take  pf  prime  flat  fish  in  the  North  Sea;  belief  th'4t  it  has  been 
caused  Oy  over-fishing  and  that  it  could  be  remedied  by  preventing  the  landing  and  sale 
of  immature  fish,  Macanockte  6763-5766.  6803-5806.  5828, 5829.  5876-5888. 
Analysis  of  length  of  hauls  on  different  North  Sea  grounds,  App.  400. 

Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  tbe  great  fiilUng  off  in  the  number  and  size  of  solcis, 
plaice^  &c.«  in  tbe  North  Sea  fisheries,  Rep,  iv. 

Conclusi4)n  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  international  conference  of  the  powers  who 
border  on  the  North  Sea,  and  ot  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulations.  Rep.  iv,  v. 

See  also  East  Coast.        Plaice.         Soles.         TrawUnf. 

Norway.    Extensive  falling  off  in  the  Norwegian  coast  fisheries  during -the  last  twenty 
years  through  over-tishing ;  reference  especially  to  cod,  flat  fish,  and  mackerel,  Dannfivig 

4256.   4307-4314.  4323 Information  respecting    the   Norwegian  herring  &herie^; 

competition    from  that  quarter   has  resulted  in  closing  the  winter  fishing  in  Scotland^ 


Maeonochi^  5933-5935-  5938»  5939- 


O, 


Oatlejf^  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  dredgerman  in  the  service  of  the 
Medina  Oyster  Company  ;  has  been  in  that  service  for  twenty-six  yearSj.and  is  tbon^hly 
conversant  with  the  culture  of  oysters,  2575-2581. 

Assertion  that  the  French  oyster  spats  freely  in  British  waters ;  production  of  speci- 
mens in  support  of  this  statement,  2582-2587.  2603-2600*  2640-2641 — —• liaxge  amount 
0.93.  31-2  ^f 
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Oatleyj  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidenoe)^cantinued. 

of  spat  oast  by  the  relaid  French  oysters  in  1887 ;  2688-2691 Statement  that  90,000 

French  oysters  were  kid  down  in   1887  ;  details  oonoemiag  their  spawning,  2597-2602. 
2610-2615. 

Eridence  showing  how  oyster  spat  is  deposited,  and  the  extent  it  is  affected  by  cli- 
matic conditions,  2618-2623.  2643-2653— ---Opinion  that  oysters  are  unwhol^me 
during  the  spatting  time,  2624-2627 — -Statement  that  up  to  two  years  witness  can 
readily  distinguish  between  British  and  foreign  oysters,  but  not  afterwards,  2636. 

Osfend  Fishermen.    Recent  instance  of  trawling  by  an  Ostend  boat  within  two  miles  from 
Lowestoft,  Swan  48u>-48i9. 

Ovet^Jishinff.    Reference  to  the  deterioration  in  the  fisheries  through  orer-fishing;  opinion 
that  unless  protective  measures  be  taken  the  supply  of  flat  fish  will  be  seriously  impaired, 

Pickering  887-893 Conclusion  that  the  decrease  in  the  catch  of  prime  fish  is  caused 

by  the  over-fishing  of  the  North  Sea,  Hame  1583.  1596,  1597.  1657.  1704.  1715, 

Belief  that  if  the  fishing  operations  of  Ramsgate,  Lowestoft,  and  Plymouth  had 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  Grimsby  and  Hull,  there  would  be  an  eqaal 

.falling  off  in  the  fisheries  of  those  places,  Murrell  1850-1852 Concurrence  in  the 

.  view  Uiat  over-fishing  is  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  in  the  fisheries,  Jex  1981-1983; 

BerringUm  2430 ;  Fulton  3657-3660 Evidence  respecting  the  falliiie-off  in  the  cspture 

.of  turbot  and  halibut  in  the  Scotch  fisheries;  opinion  that  over-fishing  rather  than  the 
introduction  of  steam  trawling  is  the  cause  of  this  deterioration,  Mcintosh  3417-3425. 

3428-34«9- 

See  also  Close  Time.         Immature  Fish.        North  Sea  Fisheries.         Trawling. 

OraTEM: 

I.  Conflicting  Evidence  on  the  Question  of  a  Clou  Time  for  French  and  other 
foreign  Oysters  during  the  Spatting  Season;  varying  Opinions  as  to  their 
Whoiesomeness  during  the  Summer  Months, 
t.  Characteristics  oj  British  and  Foreign   Oysters  respectively ^  with  special 
reference  to  Spatting. 

3.  American  Oysters. 

4.  Diminution  of  the  Native  or  Home  Supply :  Causes  to  which  due. 
6.  Beaulieu  River  Fishery. 

6.  Artificial  Propagation. 

7.  Over^dredginy. 

6.  Statistics  of  import^  Price ^  tfc. 
9.   Conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

].  Conflicting  Evidence  on  the  Question  of  a  Close  Time  for  French  and  other 
foreign  Oysters  during  the  Spatting   Season;  varying   Opinions  as  to  their 
Wholesomeness  during  the  Summer  Months : 

Statement,  drawn  up  by  witness,  with  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany as  to  the  question  of  the  sale  of  foreign  oysters  during  the  close  tune  in  England, 
Towse  2466,  2467. 

Opinion  that  oysters  imported  into  England  during  the  open  season  and  laid  down 

should  not  be  sold  in  the  close  season,  as  owing  to  their  being  on  the  point  of  spatting, 

,  they  are  unfit  for  human  food,  Anderson  2474.  2477*2482.  2541,  2542.  2544-2546, 

2551-2561 Opposite  view  to  this  opinion  held  by  many  oyster  merchants,  ib.  2475, 

24^6 Belief  that  the  sale  of  oysters  in  such  a  condition  benefits  neither  the  grounds 

nor  the  public  generally,  tft.  2402—2547.  2551. Admission  that  the  company  repre- 
sented by  witness  sells  such  oysters  during  the  close  time  ;  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  or 

would  lose  their  customers,  ib.  2484-2488 Opinion  that  the  close  season  should  be 

made  absolute  and  should  apply  to  all  oysters  whatsoever,  ib.  2501-2504.  2507,  2508. 
«6»^-  2539-^54 1- 

Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  oysters  are  decidedly  unwholesome  during  the  spatting 
time,  Oatley  2624-2627 ;  Johnson  2917-2920. 

Grounds  for  contention  that  the  French  oysters  are  perfectly  fit  for  food  although  they 
are  in  spat  when  sold  in  May,  June,  and  July,  Austin  2670-2684.  2729  —  Keference 
to  the  Whitstable  Sea  Fishery  Committee,  and  to  the  resolution  passed  by  that  body 
deprecating  any  further  action  being  taken  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company  to  enforce  the 

observance  of  a  close  season,  ib.  2687,  2688 Contention  that  close  times  for  oysters 

should  be  altogether  abolished,  as  so  for  from  improving  matters  they  are  of  little  avail, 
and  inflict  great  iirjury  on  an  extensive  industry,  ib.  2691-2695.  2697-2701.  2722-2725. 
2738,  ^739-  2759-2762. 

Statement  read  by  witness  explaining  the  great  extent  to  which  the  oyster  trade 
depends  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  oysters,  and  objecting  to  a  close  time  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  inflict  injury  upon  thousands  of  men  by  depriving  them  of  woric, 

Richardson   2765,  2766.  2774,  2775 Contention   that  the  oysters  referred  to  are 

perfectly 
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Or«TJ?Hi9— continued. 

1.  Conflicting  Evidence  on  the  Question  of  a  Close  Time,  ^^.--^continMd. 

perfectly  wholesome  during  the  summer  months,  Richardson  2766-^769— -^Indisposition 
of  witness  to  eat  oysters  that  are  spatting,  ib.  «777-278o.  2787-«792, 

Statement  prepared  by  the  Oyster  Trade  Committee  of  the  Fishmongers*  Company 
on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries^  and  the  proposed  prohibition  of  sale  durins:  the  summer 

mrinths,  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1877,  &c.,  Barber  2803-280^;  App.   385 

Grounds  for  contention  that  the  public  do  not  suffer  in  any  way  by  the  sale  of  oysters 

during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  Barber  2810-2816 Objection  to  a  close 

time  as  being  unnecessary  and  prejudicial,  as  the  absence  of  dredging,  Ike.,  during  such 
dose  time  would  allow  the  beds  to  get  foul  or  dirty,  ib.  2817-2821.  2827,  2828. 
2832,  2833. 

Desirability  of  an  extension  of  the  English  close  time  to  foreign  oysters  imported} 

Johnson  2922,  2923 Grounds  for  conclusion  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  sale  of 

all  oysters,  except  those  from  Portugal  and  America,  should  be  forbidden  during  the 
summer  months;  advantages  which  have  already  accrued  through  the  application  of 
the  close  season,  Berrington  2950*2955. 

Conclusion  that  the  spatting  season  of  all  oynters  ii%  at  about  the  same  time  of  year  ; 

information  hereon  with  regari  to  the  various  close   times,  ^errtno'ton  2965-297 1 

Evidence  respecting  the  Act  0/  1868  by  which  concessions  may  be  made  constituting 

certain  areas  private  fisheries,  ib.  2967,  2968.  2977-2982 Denial  that  the  suggested 

close  time  would  be  of  sufficient  duration  as  to  allow  the  oyster  beds  to  become  silted 
up  through  the  cessation  of  the  dredging,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  them  clean, 
t*.  2974,  2975. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  gradual  application  of  restrictions,  so  as  not  to  interfere  too 
much  with  fishermen   by   closing  aJl  the   beds  at  once,   Lord  Montagu  4658-4661. 

4666-4668— -—Decided  approval  of  a  close  time,  xb.  ^666-4668 Question  of  a  close 

lame  applying  to  the  sale  of  French  oysters  in  England,  ib.  4692-4694 Reference  to 

the  North  Ma  oyster  beds ;  opinion  that  a  close  time  should  be  instituted  for  them, 
£!rtofi5ii5-5i26l 

2.    Characteristics  of  British  and  Foreign    Oysters   respectwefy,   with  special 

reference  to  Spatting  : 

Evidence  respecting  the  characteristics  by  which  relaid  oysters  can  be  distinguished 

from  those  bred  on  home  grounds,  a  foreign  oyster  not  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 

British   oyster  till  the  thini   or  fourth  u:eneration,  or  longer,   as   the   cnse   may   be, 

Anderson  ?489-249i.  2509,  2510 Belief  that  foreign  oysters  will,  under  favournble 

climatic  conditions,  breed  in  English  grounds,  as  they  spat  at  the  same  seasons  as  the 
British  oyster ;  unfavourable  conditions  for  breeding  during  the  last  , thirty  years, 
ift.  2492-2493.  2508.  2521-2526.  2548,  2549.2562^^^1^7. 

Assertion  that  the  French  oyster  spats  freely  in  British  waters^  production  of 
specimens  in  support  of  this  statement,    Oatiey   2582-2587.  2663'-'26o9.  2640,   2641 

Large  amount  of  spat  cast  by  the  relaid  French  oysters  in  1887,  ib.  2588-2591 

Up  to  two  years  witness  can  readily  distinguish  between  British  aird  foreign  oysters,  but 
not  afterwards,  ib.  2636. 

Opinion  that  the  oysters  produced  by  Mr.  Oatiey  cannot  legally  be  sold  during  the 
close  season  in  England,  Anderson  2657,  2658— Disagreement  with  the  statement  that 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  British  and  foreign  oysters  after  the  second  year,  ib. 
2659-2661. 

Opinion  that  the  French  oyster  imported  by  witness  spat  in  English  waters,  Austin 

2664-2666 Impossibility  of  distinguisliingbetween  the  progeny  of  firei^ti  oysters  and 

that  of  natives  ;  exception  made  in  the  case  of  I^ortuguese,  which  are  easily  distinguishable, 

ib.  2667.  2705-2709 Explanation  that  French  oysters  are  laid  down  in  March  or 

April  and  sold  during  the  summer  months  as  English  oysters;  denial  that  this  inflicts 
any  injury  upon  the  English  beds,  ib.  2668,  2669.  ^^^6*  ^^86.  2689.  2733,  2734. 

Statement  thai  French  oysters  undoubtedly  spat  when  laid  down  in  English  beds ; 
reference,  as  a  case  in  point,  to  the  heavy  fall  of  npat  in  1887,  Johnson  2921.  2924-2928 
— ^^General  concurrence  with  the  statement  as  to  the  time,  viz.,  from  five  to  seven  days, 

talTen  by  spat  in  developing,  t6.  293^1-2936 In  the  waters  of  the  Medina  Company 

witness  CHU  readily  distinguish  English  from  foreign  oysters,  ib.  2937-2941. 

Statement  that  to  a  certain  extent  foreign  oysters  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
natives;  specimens  produced  in  explanation,  Berrington  2960-2962— -Importance 
attached   to  oysters  being  not  less  than  about  four  years  old  for  spatting  purposes*  Lord 

Montagu  4661,  4662.  4603 Calculation  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  oysters  spat  in 

any  one  year,  ib.  4679-4682. 

3.  American  Oysters: 
Belief  as  to  the  impossibility  of  American  oysters  spawning  in  British  waters ;  witness 
has  never  seen  any  indication  of  their  spawning,  Richardson  2766.  2^776.  2783-2787. ' . 
0.93.  3  L  3  ^.g.^.Apprehen8ion)g[^ 
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OySTERS-^contmned. 

3.  American  Oysters'-^cniinti^.  O 

ApprehfenBion  ^th  which  witness  Wonld  riew  any  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  American 

oynterg  in  this  country  daring  the  sammer  months,  on  accoant  of  the  injury  that  would 

,  accrue  ^  an  extensire  industry,  P^^m  ^859,  2860.  3871.  4878— Statement  that  the 

im|X>rted    American  oyiitera  do   not  spat ;  opinion  that  they  are  in  the  best  condition 

during  the  summer  mouths  when  very  larse  quantities  are  sold,  tS.  286.5.  2868,  2869. 

2879-2881.  28849  2885 Facility  with  which  these  oysters  can  be  distinguished  from 

tbpse  bred  in  Europe,  ib.  2872*^876. 

Reference  to  American  and  PcHrtugue^  oysters  as  bemg  of  a  different  species  from  the 
,  ordinary  natiye,  Btrrington  2972,  2973. 

4.  Diminution  ofHu  Native  or  Home  Supply ;  Cautee  to  which  due  : 

Serious  diminution  and  depletion  of  the  native  oyster  beds  in  this  country,  Andcreon 
2499,  2500.  2518*2520.  2571^— Evidence  showing  how  oyster  spat  is  deposited  auid  tbe 
extent  to  which  it  is  affected  by  climatic  conditions,  OatUy  2618-2623.  2643-2653. 

Depletion  of  the  English  oyster  beds  entire^  owing'  t0 .  tl^i  wiftTOurable  eoitdititaa 

for  spatting^  Austin  2690.  2696.  2740 Difficulty  of  breeding  oysters  by  arli^cial 

means  and  m  enclosed  waters,  ib.  2702-2704.  2747,  2748 Inforcnation. respecting  the 

scarcity  of  oyster  spat;  statement  that  tbere  has  been  no  considerable  fall  ot  spal  Miice 
1859,  ib.  2716-2721.  2726,  2727.  2741-2747. 

Statement  that  the  oomparaliye  fiiilure  of  oyster  spat  iiaoe  1859  '^  ^^^  ^  tbe^eokhiess 
of*  the  summer  seasons  and   to  the  foulness  of  tbe  ri^r  b^itoms,  Barber  2Al28'f28a9. 

2850-2855 Suggestion  that  the  Sea  Fisheries  Committees  should  he  eutrneled  vtNNth 

larger  powers  for  the  protection  of  the  oyster  fisheries;   details  pf  the.  pow^fy which 
should  be  conferred  upon  these  bodies^  Berrinyton  2958,  295^  !^po8i    , 

Failure  of  the  beds  generally  alons  ^be  English  ooast,  witness  feeling  satisfied  that 
thii  is  due  to  oyer  dredging.  Lord  Montagu  465I94652—- 4— Coticluelons  as  to  the  effect 
of  temperature  in  regard  to  spatting,  ib.  4684-4687. 

5.  Beaulieu  River  Fishery : 

Explanations  tn  connection  with  oyster  culture  in  the  Beaulieu  Riyer,  #hich  is  tidal 
from  Beaulieu  to  the  sea ,  the  beds  haying  been  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Alston 
family,  and  having  been  largely  used  for  growing  oysten,  brought  from  elsewhere,  for 
removal  to  Whitatable,  Lord  Montagu  46^£r465<v  . 

Failure  of  tbe  BeauUeo  fishery  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  witness,  the 
soareity  of  oysters  on  the  beds  having  been  caused  by  over-dredgtngs ;  large  oyster 
Uedt  formerly  carried  on  at  the  fishery.  Lord  Montagu  4647-4654. 

6.  Artificial  Propagation : 

Opinion  that  the  culture  of  oysters  and  lobsters,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  be 

advantageous  and  proHtable,  Jfaf'/a^oM  3505-3510 Failure  of  experimente  by  witness 

and  others  to  replenish  the  beds  by  artificial  breeding  in  ponds;  some  prospect  however 
of  erwttial  success,  Jjord  Montagu  4663-*466fr  4674*  467^  4688-4691. 

7.  Over  Dredging  : 

Opinion  that  the  unnroductiyeness  of  oyster  spat  is  largely  cfMised  by  oyer  dredging, 
and  IS  not  wholly  attributable  to  adverse  climatic  contdderations,  Berrington  2955-2957. 

Information  as  to  the  beds  at  Arcachon  and  elsewhere  in  France,  and  as  to  the 
suecessfiil  results  from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  dredging,  witness  advocating  similar 

regulations  in  ^his  country.  Lord  Montagu  4655  et  se^. Equally  successful  results 

oMained  in  the  Scheldt  from  the  restrictions  upon  dredgmg,  ih.  4655-4657. 

8*  Statistics  of  Impart,  Price,  Sfc. : 

'    Statement  that  90,000  French  oysters  were  laid  down  in  1887;   details  concerning 

their  spawnings  Oo^&y  2597-2602.  2610-2615 Information  respecting  the  immense 

.    number  of  oysters  imported  and  the  mode  adopted  in  relaying;  about  130,000,000  of  a 

value  of  160,000/.  are  so  imported,  Petrie  2885  et  seq. Enormous  import,  of  oysters, 

whereas  the  British  oyster  is  probably  superior  to  all  othen%  in  quality,  Lord  Montagu 

4676-4677 Ghreat  sale  of  foreign  oysters  during  the  close  season,  Anderson  ^^'- 

^98.  3538. 

Statistics  of  tbe  total  quantity,  value,  and  price  in  each  of  the  years  1886-92, 
App.  376. 

9.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee : 

Reference  to  the  evidence  as  proving,  incontestably,  the  extensive  depletion  of 
English  oyster  beds.  Rep.  vi—— Main  cause  of  the  depletion  the  repeated  and 
continued  railure  of  the  spatting  seasons;  further  inquiry  desirable  on  thii^  point,  ib. 

Several  grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  are  adverse  to  any  prohibition,  dhring 
close  time,  upon  the  sale  of  foreign  oysters  brought  to  l^ngland  ai^d  relaid  on  British 
h^,Rep.r\.  ,     ^^^T^ 
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Parhinsonj  Peter.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  —Has  been  a  fishefman  at  Witbprasea  for 
seventeen  years  ;  represents  the  fishermen  from  the  Spurn  to  Bridlington;  6784-6790. 

Examination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fishing;  it  con^tists  principalty  of  crabbing,  with 
a  little  cod-fishing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  6791-6796.  6846-6848-: — Complaints  of  the 
fishermen   as  to  the  great  damage  done  to  the  lines  by  the  fifiy-ton  Grimsb^  and 

Yarmouth  smacks,  6797-6807.  6831-6838 Falling  ofi*m  the  take  of  fish  omng  to 

the  large  hauls  made  by  the  smacks,  6808-6812. 

Statement  that  crabs  are  smaller  and  scarcer  than  formerly^  owing  to  the  large 
numbers  caught  by  the  Sherringham  yawls,  .whic^  a)ao  carry  uwa^  the  crab  sj)^n  to 

their  own  grounds,  6817-6824 Beference  to  the  advice  of  the  district  jfishpries  cjom- 

mittee  to  place  any  such  case  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  6825-6827— ^Evidence 
showing  the  desire  of  the  fishermen  for  protection,  6829-6830.  [6842,  6843.  6849,  6850. 

Peterhead,     Witness  (who  is  baillie  of  the  burgh  of  Peterhead,  and  has  been  engaged  as  a 
fish  dealer  and  curer  for  the  last  twenty-five  years)  represents  the  fishing  community  of 

the   burgh;  evidence  on   their  behalf  Mitchell  7615  et  seq. Very  unsatisfactbry 

results  in  the  case  of  the  haddock  fishery  as  regards  the  earnings  of  the  men,  lb.  7641- 

;     7667.  f         ;        0  .v»     v^' 

Attention  drawn  to  the  fact  tliat  the  want  of  harbour  accommodation  is  severely  felt 
at  Peterhead  ;  opinion  that  the  north  arm  of  the  present  harbour  of  refuge  should  be 
made  at  once,,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  sooth  arm  is  finished,  MitcheU  70g&*77o8. 
7722-7726. 

Statement,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  containing  statistics  in  detail  respecting  the 
fisheries  off  Peterhead,  the  number  of  boats  and  of  fishermen,  and  the  groas  aiid  net 
earnings,  App.  407. 

See  also  Herring  Fisheries.         Scotland. 

Petricy  Charleg.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  engaged  in  a  la|^e  U^e  in,  conni^ction 
with  American  oysters,  2^57,  2858. 

Apprehension  with  which  witness  would  view  any  prohibition  of  the  8ale.6r  Americaii 
oysters  in  this  country  during  the  summer  months,  on  account  of  the'itijury  that'  would 
accrue  to  an  extensi ve. industry^  28;59,.286p.  287  u  2878 — —Statement  that  the  )iB{|orfted 
American  oysters  do  not  spat ;  opinion  that  they  are  in  the  ^st  condMion  durnlg  ^the 
summer  months  when  very  lar^e  quantities  are  sold,  2865.  2868,  2869.  28797(1881. 

2884,  2885 Facility  with  which  these  oysters  can  be  distinguished   from  those  bred 

\ti  Europe,  2872-2876. 

Information  respecting  the  immense  number  of  oysters  ia>poi*ted  and  the  mode 
adopted  in  relaying ;  estimate  that  about  130,000,000,  ot  a  value  of  i60jOOo2.,  are* so 
imported,  2885  et  seq. 

Picieringf  Chri9t4>pher.    (Analysis  of  his    Evidenoe.)-<*Is  a*  smack-<iwner  of  Hull;  has 
leonsimrable  experience,  843-885. 

Gknetal  cohcurrence  in  the  views  expressed  by  previous  witnesses  from  Hull;  obinjon 
that  the  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  small  fish  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  fishing 

industry,  844-846.  880 Details  as  to  the  very  poor  prices  fetched  by  the  sate  of 

under-^ixed  (daice,  847-850 ^Statement  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  aabs  are  ever 

caught,  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sent  to  market,  854-856.  873-879. 

Details  of  the  large  me  and  the  impit>ved  appliances  of  witness'  steam  trawlers,  857- 
860.  869*-- — Opinion  that  the  size  of  mesh  ^f  fishing  nets  has  little  to  do  with  the 
capture  of  undersized  fish,  861-864' — — Refiirence  to  the  deterioration  in  the  fisheries 
through  over-fishing;  opinion  that  unless  measures  be  taken  the  supply  of  flat-fish  will 
be  seriously  impaired,  887-893. 

PLAICE: 

Opinion  that  plaice  is  the  principal  species  of  immature  fish  catight,   Totose  181-185 

Statement  that,  owing  to  the  capture  of  immature  fish,  the  si^  of  plaice  taken,  in 

the  North  Sea  near  Heligoland  and  the  Humber  has  decreased  materially,  $imp9an 

746-754.  766-769.  789,  790 Details  as  to  the  very  poor  prices  fetched  by  the  sale  of 

the  undersized  plaice,  Pickeritig  847-850. 

Evidence  respecting  the  falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  North  Sea  fish  ;  assertion  that 

this  deterioration  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  plaice,  Normington  1083 Large 

quantities  of  immature  plaice  taken  when  fishing  for  soles,  ib.  ii8'i-ii85. 

Reference  to  tiie  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  plaice  now  caught ;  sample  produced, 
J  ex  1994 Increase  of  sixteen  per  cent,  in  price,  Berrington  2433. 

Desirability  of  checking  the  capture  of  plaice  but  seven  inches  long,  Mcintosh  3441 

Statement  that  plaice  in  Scottish  water<4  spawn  fit  a  length  not  less  than  seventeen 

inches,  and  in  the  southern  waters  at  about  twelve  inches,  ib.  344^,  344%-*-*^Stt^^tion 
that  if  a  restriction  be  placed  upon  the  sale  of  undersized  fish  the  minimum  legal  ske 
should  be  twelve  inches,  ib.  3445»  3446. 
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Report,  iSgs^continued. 

AriiJCf— -continued. 

Suggested  size-limit  of  thirteen  inches  for  plaice,   Holt  3946.  3953.  3958.  3975-^3983. 

4003,  4004.  4104-4107 Statement  shewing  the  proportion  of  plaice  from  seven  to 

thirteen  inches,  and  from  four  10  seven  inches,  taken  by  a  8team*trawler  on  certain 
grounds  in  May  1893 ;  ib.  4123. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  plaice  and  lemon  soles  should  be  exempted  from  the 
proposed  restrictions  as  to  size,  Calderwood  4358,  4359.  4365-4369.  4429,  4430.  4492* 

4496 Evidence  respecting  the  great  quantity  oT  plaice  in  the  market  this  summer, 

and  its  low  price,  those  landed  having*  been  either  coarse  Iceland  fish,  or  small  ones  from 
the  German  coast,  Hatt^n  5179-5187. 

Statistics  supplied  by  Mr.  Holt  respecting  the  quantity  and  size  of  plaice  landed  at 
Grimsby,  App.  399. 

Perceuta^res  of  fish  of  different  sizes  caught  on  various  North  Sea  grounds;  also, 
analysis  of  length  of  hauls,  App.  400. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  diminution  of 
plaice  in  the  North  Sea  fisheries,  Rep,  iv. 

See  also  Size  Limit.         Soles. 

Plymouth.  CcHuplaint  that  the  trawling  industry  at  Plymouth  is  not  properly  repreiiented 
on  the  local  district  fishery  board ;  explanation  that  until  some  remuneration  or  guarantee 
for  expenses  is  given,  the  fishermen  could  not  afford  to  send  a  com|>eteiit  representative, 

.   Holboy  7941  -7949 Explanation  that  the  Plymouth  waters  are  not  frequented  by  steam 

trawlers,  because  the  fi»h  cauHht  there  are  too  common  to  pay  for  steam  trawling,  Kent 
7985-7989. See  also  Hahe.        South  Coast. 

Police.     See  Sea  Police. 

Port  Errol  and  Boddam.  Witnens,  who  is  a  fisherman  of  Port  Errol,  represents  the  Port 
Errol  and  Boddain  fishermen;  evidence  on  their  behalf,  Duthie  7216  et  seq^ 

See  also  Herring  Fisheries^  2. 

Predacious  Fish.  Large  amount  of  predaciaus  fish  destroyed  by  trawlers,  Pgper  6503- 
.  6506.6593,6594. 

Prentice^  William*  (Analysisof  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  trawling  fisherman,  and  owner  of 
twelve  boats  at  Great  Yarmouth,  5476-5480. 

Details  (Concerning  the  size  and  the  working  of  the  boats ;  they  range  from  thirtvHieven 

to  Heventy-three  tons,  5481-5486 Evidence  showing  that,  although  there  has  been  no 

diminution  in  the  general  take,  there  has  been  a  fulling  off  in  the  quantity  of  mature  fish 

caught,  5487-5490.5549,  5550 Information  respecting  the  decrease  in  profits  owing 

to  the  fish  taken'  being  so  small,  £49'-5494«  5634-5543- 

Statement  that  the  deterioration  in  the  size  of  the  fish  is  due  to  the  increased  killing 

power,  and  to  there  beiiig  a  market  for  the  sale  of  small  fish,  5495-5500*— —BeUef  that 

the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  small  fish   would  improve  the  fisheries  generally,  5501- 

.  5506,^—  Experience   respecting   the   practicability   of  sorting   fish  on  the  deck  uf  a 

trawler;  conclusion  that  one-half  would  live  on  heing  returned   to  the  sea,  5507-5510. 

5545-5547 Opinion  as  to  the  uselessnesn  of  reticulating  the  mesh  of  fishing  nets, 

closing -certain  grounds,  or  instituting  close  times,  551  !•  55  i4-o533*  o544«  5548*  5551 » 
6552. 

Prices.  Details  of  the  prices  fetched  by  the  sale  of  the  undersized  fish  caught  by  witness' 
•  smacks  oflPthe  east  coast,  Roach  836 Statement  that  tlie  price  of  fish  has  increased 

two*fbld  during  witness'  experience,  Wallis  905-909 Denial  that  the  price  offish  has 

:  incveased  to  any  material  extent.   Little  1334)    1335— ^Higher  price  generally  than  ten 

years  ago,  Hame  1 58 1 ,  1 582.  1 683- 1 689. 

Statement  that  during  the  experience  of  witness  the  price  of  some  fish  has  gone  up 
500  or  600  per  cent,  through  the  depopulation  of  the  fishing  grounds,  Jex  1942,  1943. 
^946"'"^Opinion  that  the  average  price  of  all  wet  fish  has  increased  by  about  13  per 
cent. ;  table  submitted  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  Berrington  2432-2434— —Better 
average  earnings  of  the  fishermen  through  the  increased  price  obtained  for  their  fish, 
5tra»  4834-4838. 

Statement  in  detail  showing  the  total  quantity,  value,  and  price  of  different  kinds  of 
fiith  landed  on  the  English  and  Welsh  coasts  in  each  of  the  years  1886-92 ;  App,  376. 

Prohibition  of  Areas.  SuB:ge.Htion  tliat  certain  areas  should  be  prohibited  to  vessels  of  all 
.  nations  for  several  montfi^  in  the  year,  Jeffs  631-642.  65H,  659.  669.  701. 704,705. 717- 

719*730 Belief  that  the  closing  of  certain  areata  would  be  most   beneficial  to  the 

fisheries,  Mtarrell  1906-^1909 Opinion  that  the  «*lusing  o(  certain  areas  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  prohibition  of  tra«vling,  Berrington  3053-3061. 

.  Details  showing  the  uselessnessof  closing  certain  areas  owing  to  the  migration  of  the  fish, 

FFrt^*f  5584-5587.  5617-5621.5627-5629 Objection  to*closed  areas,  owing  to  the 

difficulty 
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Report,  1893 — continued 

Prohibition  ofAretxs — continued. 

difficulty  in  preventing  fishermen  from  using  them,  Maconochie  5806,  5807.  5889-5897 
—Desirability  of  closing  certain  portions  of  the  sea  from  the  ist  February  to  the 
15th  March,  Freeland  6374-6377. 

Protective  Measuree.     Suggestion  that  three  courses  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  fish, 
viz.,  the  prohibition  of  certain  areas,  a  close  time  for  all  fish,  and  the  propagation  of  fish 

artificially,  Altoard  425-448 Admission  that  the  proposed  measures  would  be  very 

difficult  of  enforcement,  t6.  449-458 Necessity  for  prompt  measures  to  be  taken  in 

order  that  the  supply  of  food  fish  may  be  mnintained,  Mcintosh  3414*3416.  3430- 
3432. 

Opinion  as  to  the  uselessness  of  regulating  the  mesh  of  fishing  nets,  closing  certain 
grounds,  or  instituting  close  times.  Prentice  5511.  5514-5533*  5544*  5548*  555W 
5552. 

51^  also  Close  Time.        Nets.        Prohibition  of  Areas.         Territorial  Limit. 

Pyper,  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  the  originator  of  the  steam  trawling 
mdustry  at  Aberdeen,  6440,  6441. 

Description  of  the  trawling  fleet  managed  by  witness ;  it  consists  of  ten  vessels  of 
about  100  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  6443-6448.  6629-6636 Remu- 
nerative nature  of  the  industry ;  estimate  that  the  total  take  last  year  was  worth 
i73iOooiLy  of  which  70,000/.  was  for  flat  fish,  6449^459--*— Admission  that  the  three- 
mile  limit  may  occasionally  be  infringed  upon,  but  it  is  against  instructions,  6454- 
6457- 

Objection  to  such  a  large  area  as  the  Moray  Firth  having  been  closed  to  trawlers, 
6457-6463 Particulars  as  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  trawlers ;  denial  that  Aber- 
deen Bay  has  been  fished  out,  6464-6476.  6597-6599 Small  quantity  of  immature 

fishcaught,owingtothe  six-inch  mesh  being  used,6477-648i.  6608-6612 Belief  that 

the  Scotch  steam-trawling  industry  would  accept  a  size  limit  for  flat  fish,  6482-^487. 
6603-6607. 

Details  respecting  the  diminution  of  boats  at  small  places  along  the  coast ;  belief  that 
a  good  many  men  have  moved  to  Aberdeen  on  account  of  the  market,  as  the  Kne-fishing 

Produce  has  greatly  increased  there,  6488-6492.  6552-6560.  6600-6602.  6613-6626 
Jonclusion  that  statistics  show  that  line  fishing,  although  not  as  profitable  as  trawl 
fishing,  has  not  deteriorated,  but  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  per  cent.,  6493- 

6501 Information  as  to  the  large  amount  of  predacious  fish  destroyed  by  trawlers, 

6503-6506.   6593,  6594 Contention   that  spawn  floats,  and   cannot   therefore  be 

destroyed  by  trawlers,  6507-6510. 

Evidence  showing  the  importance  of  the  trawling  industry  to  Aberdeen;  employment 

of  1,600  hands  in  trawling  and  curing,  6513 -65I 7*^ Submission  that  trawlers  should 

not  be  interfered  with,  as  they  improve  the  fisheries  ;  opinion,  moreover,  as  to  the  impos*, 
sibility  of  diminishing  the  supply  of  fish,  6518,6519.6528-6551.  6572-6575.  6581-6593 

Evidence  respecting  the  desirability  of  making  a  six-inch  mesh  compulsory,  6520- 

6522.  6576-6578.  6638-6640— — Opinion  that  trawlers  are  as  profitable  now  per  ton  as 

they  uere  two  years  ago,  6563-6571 Evidence  as  to  the  undesirability  of  extending 

the  territorial  limits,  6579,  6580.  6642-6648. 

Q. 

Quantity.    Great  importance  of  protecting  the  fish  supply  ;  reference  hereon   to   the 
resolutions  on  the  subject  and  to  the  minimum  sizes  allowable  for  landing  passed  by  the 

London  Fish  Trades'  Association  of  Fish  Buyers,  Towse  163-168 Evidence  showing 

that  despite  the  increase  of  the  catching  power  tlie  quantity  of  fish  taken  during  the  last 
six  years  has  seriously  decreased  ;  table  handed  in  showing  the  actual  figures,  Berrington 

2422-2429 Considerable  difference  between  drift  net  fish  and  bottom  or  trawled  fiah 

as  regards  the  question  of  supply ;  increase  in  the  latter  case,  Cutmingham  4177. 

Total  quantity  of  each  kind  of  fish  returned  as  landed  on  the  English  and  Welsh  coasts 
in  each  of  the  years  1886-92,  App.  376. 

See  also  Board  of  Trade  Returns.  Close  Time.         East  Coast.         Htrring 

Fisheries.        North  Sea  Fisheries.        Prices.        Scotland,  L         Size  Limit. 


R. 

Railway  Rates.    Information  as  to  the  prohibitive  railway  rates  on  fresh  fish,  especially 
herrings ;  estimate  that  only  3  per  cent,  of  those  caught  are  sent  by  rail,  Maconochie 

5856-5860.    5903-5910 Standing    grievance    in    Scoilaad  through  the  excessive 

railway  rates,  especially  for  the  English  markets,  Dunn^tt   7414-7419.   7422-7424; 
Jfacadie. 7534,  7535.  7558-7561 ;  Mitchell  7625-7627. 
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Ramsgate.  Objection  on  the  part  of  Ramsgate  fishermen  to  any  legislatiYc  iuterfereac^  in 
the  fishing  industry,  ou  the  ground  that  it  is  uncalled  for  and  that  there  is  no  faUing  off 
in  the  quantity  of  the  fish  cau|^ht,   Caseley   1741-1743.   1748.   1750.   1754.   1791-1794. 

180D-1809 Inrorniation   respecting  the  extensive  fishing  grounds   worked   by   the 

BamisjHte  fishermen  ;  they  extend  as  far  north  as  Lowestoft,  ib.  1744-1747.  1781,  1782 
r — ^  Reilerotion  of  statement  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  the  fish  cau^'ht ; 
Mo^ission  that  a  slight  deterioration  in  size  is  noticeable,  ib.  1783-1 785. 

Representation  of  Fishermen.    See  Fishery  Committees. 

Retum,4{f  Immature  Fish  to  the  Sea.     See  LniiuUure  Fish^  3« 

Richardson,  Joseph  Edward.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  deputy-mayor  of  Brightlingsea, 
where^  there  are  a  number  of  oyster  importers^  2763. 

'  Statement  read  by  witness  explaining  the  great  extent  to  which  the  oyster  trade 
depends  ppop  the  importation  of  foreign  oysters,  and  6bjecting  to  a  close  time,  on  the 
ground  tliat  St  would  inflict  injury  upon  thousands  of  men  by  depriving  them  of  work, 
J^7i96#.^36p.  2774,  «775 — ^Belief  as  to  the  impossibility  of  American  oysters  spawning 
in  British  waters  ;  witness  has  never  seen  any  indication  of  their  spawning,  2766.  2776. 

^785,  2787 Contention  that  the  oysters  referred  to  are  perfectly  wholesome  during 

the   summer  months,  2766-2769 Indisposition  of  witness  to  eat  oysters  that  were 

found  to  be  spatting,  2777-2780.  2787-2792. 

Roadhj  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  a  smack  owner  at  Hull  and  a  share*- 
hoUder  in  the  Steam  Trawling  Company,  833.  842. 

General  concurrence  of  witness  with  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Jeffs  and  Toozes,  835 
•r*^Details  of  the  prices  fetched  by  the  sale  of  the  undersized  fish  caught  by  witnefls' 
smacks,  836-— ^Su^gestion  that  the  landing  and  sale  of  such  fish  should  be  prohibited, 
**37-839-*— Objection  to  ck)se  times,  840,  841. 

Round  FisL  Disapproval  of  any  restriction  as  to  round  fish  or  their  size,  Cunningham 
4162. 

8. 

St  Combi  (^Fraserburgh).  Witness  (who  is  a  fisherman  at  St.  Combs,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  fif^hing  for  the  last  fifty  years)  represents  the  majority  of  the  fishermen  and 
cd^en  of  his  district;  evidence  on  their  behalf,  Bruce  7114  et  seq. 

Sale  of  Immature  Fish.     See  Immature  Fish.         Size  Limit. 

Sah/kon  Nets.  Attention  drawn  to  the  danger  tx>  fishermen  caused  by  the  stakes  of  Stilmon 
nets;'  many  fisherlBen  have  sustained  very  heavy  loss  in  nets  andfisli  and  had  np  redress, 
Sutherland  7588-7600. 

Saundersj  fF.  I.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Is  a  fish  salesman  and  smack  owner  of 
Brixbam;  is  also  chairman  of  the  Smack  Owners'  Association,  1457,  1458. 

"  Statement  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quantities  offish  oaugbt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  hake  and  mullet,  1469-1471.  1474.  i5^^»  ^5^^ Belief  that  Brixbam  is  the 

oldest  trawling  port  in  the  kingdom,   1472,  1473 Opinion  that  the  steam  trawlers 

are  responsible  tor  the  falling  off  of  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  1475-1479. 

Conclusion  that  a  close  time  for  ground  nets  would  be  beneficial,  but  that  it  is  not 

ne<;es8ary  as  regards  trawling,  1488-1490 Confirmation  of  Mr.  Little's  evidence  as 

regards  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  1504-1508 Opinion  that  very 

few  fish  live  after  being  caught  and  returned  to  the  sea,  1511 Willingness  of  witness 

to  accept  a  limit  of  size  often  inches  for  brill  and  turbot,  and  of  eight  inches  for  soles 
and  plaice,  1494-1498.  1515,  1516. 

Sc^h4ofough.    Opinion  that  Scarborough  is  one  of  the  finest  nurseries  for  fish  in  Great 

Britain,  .i$%e«cfer  6705,6706 Examination  regarding  the  work  done  bv  the  district 

Q^nnnittee;  the  greater  part  of  the  members  are  landsmen,  and  are  afraicl  of  incurring 
expenses,  tfc.  6738-6742. 

SektU^e^  Teaching.    Belief  that  scientific  teaching  as  regards  the  capture  of  immature  fish, 

and  sidtb^^profftigatiQB,  wottid.  be  extreoxely  useful, .  4/^(^r J  366-373 Opinion  that 

scientific  lectures  and  teaching  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  applied  to  the  fishing 
industries,   Normington   1195-1198;    Dawson   2283-2285;    Fulton  3760-3763.  3772, 

3773 Advantage  derived  from  the  lectures  to  fishermen  by  Professor  Herdman,  Fell 

«i52-«^64- 

Gteat  difficulty  in  proving  the  definite  results  obtainable  from  further  outlay  in  this 
^ufttry,  as  through  the  Marine  Biological  Association  and  the  Scotch  Fishery  Commis- 
sion ;  valuable  results,  hounever,  from  increased  scientific  investigations,  and  from  the 
sfk-ead  of  mpre  reliable  information  amcmg  fishermen  respecting  tlie  various  coast  fisheries, 

the  habits  of  the  fish,  &c.,  Lankesier  3817-3819.  3880-3885 Effect  of  temperature, 

.  * .     1.  • :  depth    ^ 
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Sciefitific  Teaching — continued.  i -w 

depth  of  water,  &c.,  with  reference  to  the  size  orfish.and  iheir  breeding  habits ;  limited 
scientific  research  hitherto  upon  these  points,  Lankester  3847-3856..    .         .  ^      .  , 

Suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  boat  required  for  scientifio  observations  at  sea^  JBoIt 

4094,   4095 Expediency  of  scientific  teaching  in  connection    with  fish  nurseiries, 

jBiffrJman  4611,  4612 Opinion  that  further  teaching  is  not  necessary  as  far  as; the 

Scotch  fishermen  are  concerned,  Maconochie  5787-5798 ►Belief  that  the  fishermen 

appreciate  the  lectures  given  by  theorists,  Sheedet  6760-6765. 

See  also  Cleethorpes  Laboratory.        Marine  Biological  Association*  .     .;•.. 

Scotland:  : 

1.  Generally  as  to  the  Scotch  Fisheries:    Statistics  in  detail  on  various 

points. 

2.  Scotch  Fishery  Board:   Want  of  Increased  Powers  and  Increased  Funds. 

1.   Generally  as  to  the  Scotch  Fisheries:  Statistics  wi  detail  on  various p^nts ^ 

Details  as  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  Scotch  fishing  industry ;  explana- 
tory statements  and  statisticul  tables  handed  in  showing  its  increase  and  its  value, 
Esslemont  3121-3140.  3273"-3277'  3377-3383- 

Evidence  in  support  of  statement  that  the  closing  of  certain  areas  to  trawlers  but  not 
to  liners  has  resulted  in  but  little  improvement  in  the  quantity  of  fish  captured; 
reference  hereon  to  the  experiments  made  by  the  yacht  '^  Garland/'  Mchvtosh  .%^^^^^g. 

3480-3485.3612-3619 Explanations  in  connection  with  table  showing  the  quantity 

and  value  of  the  fish  landed  from  1884  to  1892,  ib.  3501-3505.  35/>o-3559. 

Information  regarding  the  three  classes  of  fishintr  practised  ip  Scottish  watera;  the 

monetary  value  is  over  one  and  a  half  millions,  i^ufton  3638,  3639 Couaiderable 

increase  in  round  fish,  with  the  exception  of  whiting,  whilst  there  has  been  a  Urge 
falling  oflF  in  flat  fish,  ib.  3646-3648 — —Reference  to  the  great  increase  that  haa  taken 
place  in  the  means  of  capture  ;  table  showing  the  beam-trawl  vessels  belonging  to 
Scotland,  ib.  3649-3656. 

Depletion  of  the  Scotch  fisheries  attributed  to  the  large  increase  of  trawling; 
reference  hereon  to  the  prohibition  imposed  by  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  in  1889  as 
being  too  extensive,  Calderwood  4418-4424.  4477-449i« 

Return  showing  the  total  quantity  of  herrings  and  cod  and  ling  cured  in  Scotland  in 
quinquennial  periods  from  1832  to  1892,  App.  389.  '\    >  ^^ 

Return  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  all  fish  landed  in  Scotland  from  1889  to 
1 892,  distinguishing  the  fish  taken  by  net  and  line  from  those  taken  by  trawl,  App.  389. 

Return  showing  the  number  of  fishing-boats,  benm-trawl  vessels,  and  fishiiig  mj^terial, 
with  the  value  uiereof,  belonging  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  numbeir  pf  fishemen 
employed  during  the  years  1889-92,  App.  390. 

Account  showing  the  quantities  and  value  of  fish,  fresh  and  cured,  in^ppr^ji  into 
each  port  of  Scotland  in  1892,  il;7/7.  392. 

Return  of  fish  landed  during  the  months  from  December  1891  to  April  aSgai^nd 
from  December  1892  to  April  1893,  in  the  fishery  distrkts,  extending  from  Aberdeen  to 
Wick,  App.  393.  ,  . 

Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  fish  landed  in  Scotland  and  consumed 
fresh  in  each  of  the  years  1884-92,  distinguishing  between  round  fish  and  fiat  fish, 

^PP-  394 Number  and   value  of  shell  fish  landed   in  each   year  from   1883   to 

189^,  t&.  395* 

Number  of  beam-trawl  vessels  and  fishing  boats  in  each  year  from  1883  to  1892, 
^PP*  396. 

Statistics  in  detail  respecting  flat  fish  and  round  fish  for  the  years  1886-92,  in.  the 
case  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  App.  398. 

2.  Scotch  Fishery  Board :  Want  of  Increased  Potters  and  Increased  Funds : 

Opinion  that  the  Fishery  Board  should  have  unlimited  powers  to  regulate  the  various 
methods  and  appliances  for  fishing,  Esslemont  3182.  3328— Very  great  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  Fishery  Board  in  carrying  out  its  regulations ;  conclusion  that  'the 
Admiralty  should  undertake  this  work,  or  that  money  should  be  voted  so  as  to  enable 
the   local    district    boards    to    do  so   ib.  3190  3199.    3215-3225.    3241-3246.  3325. 

3347-3351 Inexpediency  of  the  proposed  rate  of  3rf.  in  the  £. ;  belief  that  a  Kmited 

rate  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  would  be  far  preferable,  ib.  3200-3208.  3238. 

Objection  to  the  proposition  that  a  lump  sum  of  about  20,000/.  should  be  given  to  the 
Fishery  Board;    inadequacy  of  such   a   sum   commented   on   by  witness, -j^^^^mon^ 

3209-3215.  3330 Statement  that  the  Fishery  Board  could  make  more  econoffnical 

arrangements  for  the  guarding  of  the  fisheries  than  could  the  Adnriralty ;  estimate  that 
a  suitable  vessel  for  such  service  could  be  obtained  fbr  about  5,ooo&$  ^:  3237* 
3266,  3267.  3354. 
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Scotland— con^nued. 

2.  Scotch  Fishery  Board:  fFant  of  IncreoMed  Powers^  ^c.—coni\n\ied. 

Suggestion  that  the  Coastguard  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  reportinsc  and  surveying,  that  the  Admiralty  cruisers  should  protect  the 
fisheries  outside  the  territorial  limit,  and  that  there  should  be  a  few  vessels  inside  that 
limit  to  stop  trawling,  and  to  enforce  bye-laws  generally,  Esslemont  3241-3246. 

Importance  of  the  Fishery  Board  having   power  to  control  all  instruments  used  in 

fishing,  Mcintosh  3498 Reference    to    the    great  utility   of  the  researches  and 

experiments  made  through  the  "  Garland ;  '*  opinion  as  to  the  increased  advantages 
that  would  be  attendant  on  the  employment  of  a  larger  vessel,  Fulton  37^^5*37  ^  4* 
3764-3766. 

Expediency  of  the  introduction  of  the  representative  element  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board,  Rep.  v. 

Recommendation  tiiat  the  Board  be  supplied  with  adequate  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  investigations,  e£Scient  sea  police,  &a,  Bep.  v. 

See  also  Aberdeenshire.        Ayrshire.  Caithness.  Close  Time.  Flat  Fish. 

Haddock.  Harbours.  Herrings.  Immature  Fish.  Moray  Firth. 

North  Sea  Fisheries.         Peterhead.        Sea  Police.         Trawling.         Wich. 

Scott,  WilUam  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  a  fisherman  residing  at  Torquay ; 
has  been  engaged  in  fishing  for  many  years  in  sailing  vessels,  4945-4953* 

Statement  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  fishermen  of  Torquay  the  quantity  of  fish  has 

decreased,  4953-4958 Evidence  to  the  effect  that  Torbay  is  a  great  breeding-ground 

for  fish;   details  as   to  the  kinds  of  fish   caught  there,  4959-4961.   4972-4977 

Information  respecting  the  great  quantities  of  small  fish  caught  and  thrown  overboard  ; 
belief  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  so  treated  live,  4962-4^8.  5013. 

Decrease  of  fish  at  Torbay  attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  trawlers  which, 

uotwithstandin.(2:    the   prohibition,  trawl  in  the   bay,  4978-4984 Inadvisability  of 

increasing  the  limit  of  size  at  which  fish  might  l>e  sold,  4985-4987.  5003-5006.  5014 
—Details  concerning  the  comparative  destrnctiveness  of  the  large  and  tuck  seines, 

4988-4996 Evidence  respecting  the  contention  between  the  hookers  and  the  trawlers 

in  the  Devonshire  fisheries,  4997-5000.  5009, 5010.  5015-5018. 

Sea  Police: 

Opinion  that  power  should  be  given  to  fishery  officials  whereby  suspected  vessels 
might  be  boarded,  although  outside  the  territorial  limit,  Dawson  2275-2278 Sugges- 
tion that  each  of  the  district  committees  should  appoint  officers  to  regulate  the  coast 
fisheries  ;  belief  that  this  would  be  more  effective  than  would  the  institution  of  a  sea 
police  force  raised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Berrington  3018.  3023.  3102-  31 12. 

Unsuitability  of  large  vessels  of  the  ''Jackal"  type  for  patrolling  the  Scotch  fishing 

grounds,  Esslemont  3226-3229 Statement  that  the  proposed  division  of  the  sea  into 

areas  would  necessitate  a  more  complete  system  of  international  police,  Jlfe/nfo^A  3621- 

3628 Obstacles  to  the  protection  of  extra  territorial  waters,  the  area  being  very 

extensive,  Holt  3973.  4071-4074. 

General  feeling  all  along  the  Scotch  coast  that  a  better  police  protection  should  be 
afforded  to  sea  fishermen ;  proposal  that  the  policing  of  the  coast  should  be  placed  under 

the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  JlfcJTfnna  6924,  6925.  6939-6943.  6952-6962 Attention 

drawn  to  the  possibility  of  the  charge  lor  the  sea  police  under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regula- 
tion Bill  falling  heavily  on  a  district  that  could  ill  afford  to  pay  it,  while  a  rich  district 

might  have  very  little  sea  policing  to  do,  McNaughton  7065-7069 General  feeling  on 

witness'  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  that  the  sea  police  are  insufficient  and  should 
be  increased;  statement  that  trawlers  are  continually  fishing  there  at  night,  Duthie 
7247-7255.7272. 

Objection  to  any  proposal  to  tax  the  Wick  population  in  order  to  support  an  increased 
police;  approval  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  having  the  direction  ol'tbe  sea  police  and 

the  cost  being  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  Dunnett  7439-7454.  7472-7489 

Opinion  that  one  ffood  swift  police  boat  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  coast  between 
Kinnaird  Point  anaDuncansby  Head,  if  she  were  always  steaming  about  on  the  station, 

Macadie  7497-7506.  7525-7531.   7539  et  seq. Conclusion  that  the  least  the  Govern- 

meit  can  do  is  to  protect  the  fisheries  from  trawling  by  providing  efficient  sea  police ; 
suggestion  that  the  Admiralty  might  commission  a  few  of  their  idle  boats  under  the 
Fishery  Board,  ib.  7539-7561. 

Opinion  that  trawling  should  be  kept  as  far  away  from  the  Scotch  coast  as  possible, 
and  that  there  should  be  efficient  sea  police  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out;  suggestion 
that  the  Fishery  Board  should  have  vessels  of  their  own,  which  should  be  provided  by 

the  State,  Sutherland  7601-7614 Belief  that  if  one  or  two  efficient  police  boats  were 

put  on  the  Aberdeen  coast  they  would  soon  cure  the  evil  of  trawling  in  in^shore  grounds  ; 

non-objection 
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non-objection  to  the  fishery  districti  paying  for  the  TesseU  if  the  Imperial  Ezcheqaer 
will  not  pay  for  them,  Mitchell  7680-7688.  7727-7729. 

Difficulties  through  the  want  of  an  efficient  sea  police  for  preventing  fishermen  from 

interfering  with  each  other's  operations,  and  injuring  each   other's  gear.  Rep.  y 

Inadequacy  of  the  sea  police  as  now  provided  by  special  cruisers,  ii.— — ^Kecommenda- 
tion  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  sea  police,  ib. 

Expediency  of  the  proposed  special  force  being  provided  with  a  number  of  fast  steam 
vessels  of  a  class  similar  to  the  newest  examples  of  steam-trawlers,  R^p.  v-—— Recom- 
mendations of  the  Trawling  Commission  in  1885  for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  sea 
police,  ib. 

Seine  Nets.    See  Nete,  2. 

SheedcTj  Georqe.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  at  present  a  longshore  fisherman  at 
Scarborough;  was  formerly  master  of  a  boat,  6698-6702. 

Statement  as  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  living  at  line,  or  at  crab  and  lobster  fishing, 

6702,  6703 Opinion  that  Scarborough  is  one  of  the  finest  nurseries  for  fish  in  Oreat 

Britain,  6705^  6706 Evidence  as  to  the  great  destruction  of  immature  fish  and  small 

crabs  by  trawlers ;  recently  immature  fish  have  been  caught  by  liners,  and  a  great 
increase  noticed  in  the  nnmber  of  undersized  crabs,  both  due,  probably,  to  the  restric* 

tions  on  trawlers,  6707-6709.  6720-6727.  6730 Frequent  infringement  of  the  three 

mile  limit  by  trawlers,  67 1 1-6719. 

Opinion  that  the  times  are  worse  now  than  a  few  years  back,  although  last  year  the 

soleing  was  above  the  average,  6729.  6780-6783 Evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of 

stopping  trawling  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  if  possible,  6730.  6734-6737.  6742- 
6745.  6756-6759— —Work  done  by  the  district  committee  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
members  are  landsmen,  and  are  afraid  of  incurring  expenses,  6738-6742. 

Practical  abandonment  of  the  herring  fishery  off  Scarborough  owing  to  the  boats  in 

use  being  unfit  to  compete  with  those  of  the   Lowestoft  men,  6746-6756 Belief  that 

the  fishermen  appreciate  the  lectures  given   by  theorists,  6760-6765 Difficulty  of 

getting  the  complaints  of  the  fisherman  with  regard  to  the  trawlers  represented  at  the 
Fishery  Board,  6766-6779. 

Shell  Fish.  Concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  powers  of  limiting  the  areas  of  the 
grounds  fished  for  shell  fish  might  with  advantage  be  conferr^  upon  the  district 
committees,  Fe//  2087-2093.  2108;  Berrinffton  2461 Conclusion  that  the  reserva- 
tion of  certain  areas  within  territorial    waters   would    be    effectual  in  protecting  shell 

fish  only,   ib.   2996.   3039.  3044 Desirability   of  prohibiting   the  sale    of  lobsters 

less  than  ten-and-a-half  inches  in  length,  and  of  crabs  less  than  five  inches  in  width, 
Mcintosh  351 1-3513- 

Total  quantity,  value,  and  price  of  orabs,  lobsters,  oysters,  kc,  in  each  of  the  years 
1886-92,  App.  376. 

See  also  Crabs.        Lobsters.         Oysters. 

SHRtMP  Nets  and  Trawls: 

Expediency  of  shrimp  nets  and  shrimp  trawls  being  put  under  reflations,  Mcintosh 
3478,  3479— ^Immense  quantities  of  very  small  plaice  and  other  fisii,  which  find  their 
way  from  the  spawning  beds  into  the  Humber ;  extensive  and  wanton  destruction  of 

great  numbers  of  these  by  the  shrimpers  and  seine  men,  HoU  4008-4039 Approval 

of  the  close  time  established  for  shrimpers  on  the  H  umber,  ib.  4040-4044^ Difficulty 

as  regards  hatcheries  tlirough  the  liability  of  the  young  fish  to  be  destroyed  in  shallow 
water  by  the  shrimp  seiners,  ib.  4076-4079. 

Importance  of  preventing  the  immense  destruction  of  young  fish  by  shrimp  trawlers 

and  by  the  small  mesh  seine  used  for  eels,  Dcmnevig  4289. 4326-4328. 4331 Approval 

of  a  prohibition  upon  shrimp  trawling  where  it  is  found  to  be  very  destructive  to  young  fish, 
Calaerwood  438 1  -4383. 

Information  as  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  immature  food  fishes  taken  by  shrimp 
trawls  off  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  witness  submitting  that  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  shrimp  trawling  in  the  interest  of  the  fisheries  generally,  Herdman  4558-4578.  4618- 
4626.  4635. 

Bepresentatton  by  witness  of  the  longshore  fishermen  and  shrimpers  of  Lowestoft, 
there  oeing  about  130  men  engaged  in  the  trade,  owning  about  6fty  boats,  ^pury^on  4695- 

4697 Denial  that  the  Lowestoft  shrimpers  capture  or  destroy  an  immense  number  of 

immature  fish,  about  80  per  cent,  of  tho^e  taken  in  the  nets  beiD^  promptly  returned  to 
the  sea  alive  and  unhurt;  comparatively  few  such  fish  now  taken  liy  shiimpers  on  the 
east  coast,  though  many  are  killed  by  the  steam  trawlers,  ib.  4703-4709.  4713-4721. 

4728-4731.  4753-4755.  4776-4783 Deprecation  of  any  interference  with  the  interests 

represented  by  witness,  no  serious  damage  being  done  to  the  fisheries  by  the  shrimpers  on 
the  east  coast,  ib.  4732-4736. 
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Shrimp  Nets  and  TRAfrLs—conunwd.  ... 

CoDBiderable  experience  of  witness  in  longshore  fishing  at  Lowestoft,  where  he  has 
three  boats ;  he  represents  the  boat  shrimpers  and  alongshore  men  generally,  Swan^jS^" 

4793 Entire  concurrence  of  witness  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  tJ.  4794 

Comparatively  few  immature  or  small  fish  taken  by  the  shrimpers;  practice  to  return  these 

.    to  the  sea,  ii.  4756-4803.  4820. 

Information  respecting  the  size  of  the  ne^  beam  boat^  Bcc,  used  in  shrimpin^c  at 

Yarmouthj  no  small  fish  of  any  use  are  caught,^£a/&  5454-5447.  6457-5476 -Very 

small  flat  fish  eaught  in  the  shrimping  nets,  Wright  5680-5(386. 

Suggestion  that  the  shape  of  the  stake  net  for  shrimps  might  with  advantage  be 

altered^  Abram  5725-5728 Belief  that  most  of  the  fish  taken  in  the  North  Sea  are 

caught  oiSr  the  low-lying  grounds  of  Hoi  land ,  and  that  no  l^arni  whatever  is  done  by 

shrimpers, -flfaconocAie  5871-5875 Opinion  that  no  harm  iridobe' tt>  immature  fish  by 

shrimpers,  Crawford  6t)86-6689.  .\  .     .        .  ^  ^ 

Scarcity  on  the  whole  of  shrimps  and  prawns  on  the  south  eodst ;  possibility  that  they 
are  over-fished  in  places,  and  fished,  perhaps,  at  timeis  when;  they  i^e  in  a  spawning  con- 
dition, Hon.  J.  6'.  Montague  7735-7737. 

See  zXto  South  Coast.  '^     ~  .:'  v     c    . 

Simpson,  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  manager  of  the  Humber  Steam 
Trawling  Company  and  has  experience  of  the  whole  of  the  fishing  industry,  740-745. 
830. 

Statement  that  owin^r  to  the  capture  of  immature  fish  the  size  of  plaice  taken  in  the 
North  Sea  near  Heligoland  and  the  Humber  has  decreased  materially,  746-754.  766- 

769.  789,  790 Information  respecting  the  great  distances  the  vessels  are  obliged  to 

go  in  order  to  find  good  fishing  grounds,  755-760.  784-788.  791— ^-^Proposition  to 
extend  the  fishing  limit  to  ten  miles  on  the  otJier  side  and  to  three  miles  on  the  English 

side,  761-765.  795-798.  827.  831,  832 ^Su^gestion  that  the  proposed  limits  should 

be  marked  out  by  lighted  buovs  and  that  gunboat  protection  should  be  afforded,"  770- 
776.  8ii,  812.  817,  818. 

Concurrence  of  witness  in  the  proposal  to  prohibit  the  landing  and  sale  of  inimajture 

fish,  provided  that  such  prohibition  were  an  inlernational  law,  777-781 Objectipf  to 

close  times  on  the  ground  that  at  certain  localities  the  fish  are  so  large  that  any  i^estriction 

is  unnecessary,  782,  783 Statement  thit  the  question  as  to  whether  fish  li^^afker 

beine  returned  to  the  sea  depends  upon  the<>  length  of  haul ;  opinion  that  shorter  hatils 
should  be  made,  8o2*8o8«  814. 

Sinpe, •    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Witness,  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 

fisheries  off  Donegal,  submits  evidence  showing  the  Toluable  fishing  banks  existing  off 
that  coast  which  cannot  be  v^orked  for  want  of  a  harbour;  statement  that  Cruit  Bay 
affords  all  the  facilities  for  making  a  first-class  harbour,  6136-6142.  6144-6150.' 6152. 

6156-6159 Large  population  of  the  district  and  small  means  of  livelihood';  3,000  or 

4,000  migrate  every  year,  6143.  .        . ,    .      . 

.  Improbability  of  railway  communication  ever  being  established  with    Cruit 'Bay; 
advantage  of  good  sea  communication,  which  is  cheaper  and  better,  6151.  6169-6172 
Examination  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  the  suggested  harbour  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  money;  Mr.  Parsons  estimated  the  cost  at  110,000^;  6152- 

6156.  6174-6176.  6180 Discussion  regarding  the  poseibiUty  of  startiogtb^  ^^bing 

industry  without  the  expendituie  of  so  l^rge  a  sum ;  opitiion  (hat  it  could  i^t/  be 
attempted  without  a  harbour,  6160-6168— -Lar^e  quantities  of  cod,  sole,  turbot^  erabs 
and  lobsters  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Donegal  Bay,  6177-6179. 

Size  Limit: 

1.  Suffffestions  in  detail  respecting  the  Limit  far  edoh  kind  of  Fish, 

2.  Different  Limits  proposed  fot'  different  Fisheries.  >  '  ^  -•  ^  «  :  ::  • 
8.  Limits  adopted  by  Belgium^  Franee,,and  ethef  Fsreign  Countries.  ^'\  -  ' 
4.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  proposed  Restrictions.  ..  ^/  .  ,  \  i^  ,\ '/iJ' 
6.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee.  ,...':        .,; 

1.  Suggestions  in  detail  respecting  the  Limit  for  each  kind  of  FisH  :  ' 

Existence  of  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  minimum  size  should  be» 

Towse  91,  92.  172,  173;  Aiward  ^41^ Information  respecting  the  minimum  sizes  for 

sale  that  were  fixed  upon  by  the  various  conferences;  general  view  that  anythlng'tinder 

ten  inches  should  be  regarded  as  immature,  Alward  342,  343 Definition  of  the  term 

immature  or  undersized  fish  as  being  in  the  case  of  brill,  lemon  soles,  plaice,  soK?8  and 
turbot,  anything  in  size  under  twelve,  eleven,  ten,  and  twelve  inches,  respectively,  t&,  ^g8- 
404. 

Opinion  thattlie  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  immature  plaice  should  extend  to  any  of 
that  species  of  fish  under  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  Normington  1^64-"— Belief  'that 
this  prohibition  would  not  injure  the  livelihood  of  the  present  fishern\e%  ih.  1272-^* — 

WiUingnesi: 
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Size  Limit — contiaued. 

1.  Suffgestiens  in  detail  respecting  the  LifnUfor  eaehhinit  ^f  Fish — con-tinued. 

Wrllingne^sof  witness  to  accept  a  limit  of  size  of  ten  (nches  for  brill  and  turbot  and  of 

eight  inches  for  soles  and  .plaice,  Saunders  1494-1498.  1515,  1516 Conclusion  that  if 

legislation  be  applied,  limits  of  ten  inches  for  brill  and  turbot,  and  of  eight  iaches  for 
soles  and  plaice,  would  not  be  unreasonable,  Caseley  1762,  1763. 

Opinion  that  a  larger  size  than  that  rocommeaded  by  the  Protection  Ajssoctation  should 

be  adopted  as  the  mmimum  limit  for  saleable  fishj  Murrell  1874 Proposition  that 

the  minimum  size  allowed  for  sale  of  all  flat  fish  should  be  fixed  at  twelve  inches, 

Dawson  1^220-2223.  2286-2290.  2356.  2374,  2375.  2406.  2412 Belief  that  for  certain 

fish  the  fishermen  generally  would  not  object  to  the  imposition  of  an  eight-inch  limit, 
ti.  2231-2238.  2354-2358.  2382. 

Limitation  of  sizes  of  fish  advpcated  by  witness,  viz.,  eight  inches  for  soles  and  ten 

itches  for  turbot,  brill,  and  plaice,  Berrington  2453 Suggestions  for  prohibiting  the 

landing  of  plaice,  soles,  turbot,  and  other  kinds  of  fish  of  less  size  than  that  at  which 
they  begin  to  spawn ;  that  is,  as  regards  the  North  Sea,  jEfoft  3944-3961.  3974-3987. 

3991-3994.  4001-4004 Objection  to  the  sizes  proposed  by  the  Fishery  Conference, 

^*  394^3961  •  399^*  40^^ Larger  size  of  the  female  fish  than  of  the  male,  t6.  3957 

-Very  little  good  expected  from  a  prohibition  upon  sale^  if  the  limit  of  size  be  fixed 

lower  than  is  proposed  by  witness,  ib.  3991-D994*  4001-4004. 

Explanation  of  witness'  views  in  favour  of  the  imposition, of  a  size  limit  (on  the  south 
coast)  as  regards  plaice,  soles,  and  turbot,  and  the  enforcement  of  penalties  for  the 
destruction  of  unmarketable  fish:  consideration  of  objections  thereto,  Cunniiigham  4141 

ei  seq.\  4174-4176.  4229-4238 Advocacy  of  the  limiis  of  eighteen,  sixteen,  and 

twelve  inches  for  turbot,  brill,  and  soles,  respectively,  all  round  the  coast,  as  this  would 
enable  these  fish  to  spawn  before  they  are  captured,  Calderwood  4367-4374.  4425-4436. 
4454,  4455*  ^67-4472 Advantage  further  claimed  for  the  enlarged  size  limits  pro- 
posed for  lurbot,  brill,  and  soles,  though  entailing  some  obstacle  to  the  fishing  industry 
and  though  objected  to  by  the  fishermen,  ib.  4502-4509.  4520-4527.  4534-4538. 

Suggestions  us  to  the  size  limit  desirable  for  plaice,  soles,  lemon  soles,  and  other  fish, 
the  object  being  so  to  fix  the  size  as  to  admit  of  spawning,  Birdman  4579-4591  •  4607- 

4610.4613-4615 Inadvisability  of  increasing  the  limit  of  size  at  which  fish  might 

be  sold,  Scott  4985-4987.  5003-5006.  5014 Opinion  that  the  sale  of  undersized  fish 

shottid  be  stopped ;  suggestions  as  to  the  limits  of  size  of  the  various  kinds,  Exton 
5092-5101.5136. 

Belief  of  witness  in  the  desirability  of  limiting  the  size  and  sale  of  certain  fish, 

Hatton  SITS.  5195.  6313-5326 Examination  respecting  the  size  of  mature  fish; 

although  plaice  only  mature  when  sixteen  inches  the  fishermen  believe  that  a  twelve- 
inch  limit  would  be  sufficient,  Hk  5269-5289. 5301-5309— Necessity  for  the  imposition 
of  a  size  limit  by  GFOvernment,  Taylor  5364-.5367— ^Statement  that  the  fishermen  are 
perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the  size  limits  suggested  by  the  Fisheries  Conference,  ik.  5386- 
53&8- 

Sug((e6tions  respecting  the  limits  of  size  at  which  fish  should  be  sold  ;  opinion  that 
.anaverage  should  be  taken  between  maturity  and  the  very  smalt  sizes,  Maconochie  5767- 

6777»  5830-5834.  5861-5870 Belief  that  the  Scotch  steam  trawling  industry  would 

accept  %  size  limit  for  flat  fish,.  P^er  6482^487.  6^^*6607. 

..  Opinion  that  the  limits  as  to  the  size  of  fish  recommended  by  the  National  Sea 
Fkhertee  Protection  Association  are  in  some  eases'  unsuitable ;  view  of  the  Plymouth 
fishermen,  however,  that  the  catching  of  immature  fish  nitist  still  go  on,  Holboy  7950- 

( 7966*  7968-7976 — r-Approval  of  a  restriction  as  to  size  being  set  upon  fish,  a  different 
size  being  fixed  for  each  kind  of  fish ;  attention  drawn  to  the  fact,  however,  that  auch  a 
restriction  would  not  save  the  immature  fish,  as  they  would  be  dead  before  being  thrown 
overboard,  Kent  8005-8015.  8049^8059. 

2.  Different  Limits  proposed  for  different  Fisheries  ; 

Saggestbn  as  regards  a  size  limit  that  thb  might  vary  for  different  fisheries ;  refe^rence 
to  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr.  Cunningham  as  better  wie  to  speak  on  this  point,  and  bn  the 

subject  of  close  time,  &c.,  Lanhester  3829-3840.  3856.  3861.  3871 Necessity  of 

discriminating  between  different  waters  as  regards  a  limit  size  for  plaice  and  other  fish. 

Holt  4080*^083 Suggestion  that  if  plaice,  lemon  soles,  turbot,  brill,  and  soles  be 

comprised  within  a  size  limitation,  the  limit  should  vary  in  different  districts;  prohibition 
proposed  in  buch  case  upon  landing  as  well  aa  sale,  Calderwood  4359-4364.  4434. 

3.  Limits  adopted  by  Belgium^  France^  and  other  Foreign  Countries : 

Opinion  that  the  Belgian  limit  for  unsaleable  fish,  viz.,  turbot  and  brill,  ten  inches, 
and  other  fish  seven  and  one-fifth  inches  would  be  the  best  limit  to  adopt,  Little  1369, 
»37o.  1434-  M555  1456. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  minimum  sizes  of  sea  fish  as  proposed  by  the  Sea  Fisheries 
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Size  Limit — continued. 

3.  Limiti  adopted  by  Belgium^  France^  and  other  Foreign  Counfmj— continued. 

Protection  Association^  as  under  the  old  English  law,  and  as  adopted  in  France,  Den- 
mark,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  respectively,  App.  380. 

Reference  b^  the  Committee  to  the  size  limits  adopted  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  and 
France,  Rep.  iv. 

4.  Exceptions  taken  to  the  proposed  Restrictions: 

Contention  that  injustice  would  be  done  to  fishermen  in  certain  waters  hj  the  adop- 
tion of  a  hard-and-fast  limit  of  size,  as  some  fish  are  more  mature  than  others  of  equal 

size,  Casely  17£5-I76i Undesirability  of  restricting  the  sizes  of  the  fish  caught; 

contention  that  such  a  course  would  diminish  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  Fulton 
3690,  3691.  3730,  3731-  3764-3766.  3769>  377^ Obstacles  and  objections  to  regula- 
tions prohibiting  the  landing  of  plaice,  soles,  and  other  fish  below  a  specified  size; 
disapproval  of  a  limit  of  ten  inches  for  soles  and  plaice,  Spurgeon  4718*4727.  4737- 
4765-  4774»  4776- 

6.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee  : 

Consideration  of  suggestions  by  witnesses  before  the  Committee;  conclusion  in 
favour  of  a  limit  of  eight  inches  in  extreme  length  for  soles  nnd  plaice  and  ten  inches 
for  turbot  and  brill.  Rep.  iv.—— Expediency  of  uniform  and  international  regulations  on 
the  subject,  ib. 

See  also  Belgium.        Dabs.        Immature  Fish.        Lemon  Soles.       Nets.        North 
Sea  Fisheries.        Plaice.         Shrimp  Nets  and  Trawls.         Soles.         Trawling. 

Skegness  {Lincoln).     Information  as  to  the  fishing  at  Skegness,  which  consists  principally 
of  small  flat  fish,  never  larger  than  seven  inches,  caught  in  the  shrimp  nets  along  the 

shore.  Moody  5024-5039.  5059-5065 Estimate  that  a  catch  of  about  seventy  saleable 

flat  fish  constitutes  a  good  day's  work,  ib.  5042-5044 Belief  that  there  has  been  no 

alteration  in  the  take  of  fish,  ib.  5049-5053. 

Explanation  respecting  the  opposition  of  the  fisherjuen  to  the  District  Fishery  Board  ; 
none  of  its  members  are  fishermen,  Moody  5055-5058.  5066-5071. 

Small  Fish.    See  Immature  Fish.         Size  Limit. 

Solent,  The.     Impracticability  of  prohibiting  fishing  on   certain  grounds  in  the  Solent; 
disapproval  of  any  further  restrictions  on  trawlers,  Montagu  7749-7752. 
See  also  South  Coast. 

Soles : 

Conclusion  that  the  North  Sea  has  been  practically  depleted  of  soles  owing  to  over- 
fishing and  the  capture  of  young  fish,  Toozes  497.  576-580— —Reference  to  the 
unprofitable  nature  of  the  sole  fisheries  on  the  German  Coast  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  price  obtained  is  about  ten  times  as  much  as  it  was  formerly,  Normington  1089-1094. 

1136-1138.  1140-1142 Suggestion  that  the  minimum  size  of  soles  permissible  for 

sale  should  be  eight  inches,  ib.   1229-1234.  1263 Oreat  decrease  in   the  catch, 

Caseley  1787-1790;  Murrell  1867-1872. 

Information  in  support  of  estimate  that  the  price  of  soles  has  gone  up  1,000  per  cent., 
Jex  1945-1950— Opinion  that  ten  years  ago  the  catch  of  soles  was  200  percent. 

more  than  it  is  now,  t&.  1952-1054.  1979,  1980 Denial  that  soles  from  the  South 

Coast  fisheries  are  of  better  quality  than  those  caught  in  the  North  Sea,  ib.  2030-2033. 

Advocacy  of  a  dose  time  during  May  and  June  for  soles,  Dawson  2254,  ^^55*  ^3^6 

Opinion  that  soles  should  be  allowed  to  be  caught  from  July  to  October,  and  that 

then   the  six-inch  mesh  might  be  used,    ib*  2256-2258.  2269-2271.  2331-2334 

Admission  that  a  net  with  the  seyen-inch  inesh  would  let  the  majority  of  soles  weighing 
balf-a-pound  escape,  ib.  2267. 

Increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  price,  Berrington  2433 Information  respecting  the 

minimum  sizes  at  which  soles  spawn  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the  southern  waters 
respectively;  the  outcome  of  investigation  shows  that  there  is  but  a  trifling  difference, 
ib.  2990,  2991 — -Advantage  of  a  close  time  for  soles,  their  sale  being  prohibited  during 
that  period,  Lankester  3889,  3890. 

Objection  to  a  limit  of  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  in  the  case  of  soles,  Swan 

4798-4801.  4822-4828.  4839-4842 Reference  to  the  large  number  of  soles  imported 

this  year,  Hatton  5188-5191 Evidence  as  to  the  undesirability  of  a  ten-inch  limit 

for  soles,  Crawford  6671-6678. 

Total  quantity,  value,  and  price  in  each  of  the  years  1886-92,  App.  376. 

Concurrence  of  evidence  as  to  the  great  diminution  of  soles  in  the  fishing  grounds 
of  the  North  Sea,  Rep.  iv. 

See  ajso  Immature  Fishf        Lancashire.        North  Sea  Fisheries.        Size  Limit. 
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South  Coast: 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  south  coast  fisheries  hare  not  fallen  off 
AS  regards  flat  fish^  and   that  proUbition   upon  the  landing  and  sale  of  small  fish  is 

not   required.   Little   1283   et  $eq. Statement   that,    instead    of  deteriorating,  the 

fishins:  round  about  Plymouth  has  of  late  improved,  owing  to  the  absence  of  over 
fishing  and  to  the  constant  change  of  fishini:  ground,  ib.  1292-1294.  1414 Infor- 
mation respecting  the  constant  cnansre  of  venue,  the  trawlers  having  8:on6  to  the 
Lizard,  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  British  Channel,  and  to  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  i&. 
1295-1299— Ccinclusion  that  a  general  limitation  of  the  size  of  saleable  fish  would  be 
'  unfair  to  the  southern  fisheries,  as  the  fish  caught  there  are  more  mature  than  larger 
fish  caught  in  the  North  Sea,  ib.  1326,  1327,  1333* 

Considerable  falling  off  in  the  catches  of  soles  on  f>ome  of  the  fishing:  grounds  off  the 
coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  whilst  it  is  said  that  the  supply  of  lemon  soles  has 
increased,  Ciifiiitii$rAai»  4128,  4129— ^ — Information  as  to  the  extensive  destiniction  of 
small  fish  by  seines  and  shrimpers  in  the  neis:hbourhood  of  Brixbam  and  elsewhere  on 
the  south  coast,  and  as  to  the  steps  proposed  by  the  Devon  Committee  for  restricting 

fishing  by  trawlers  in  territorial  waters,  16.4136-4140.4225-4239 Explanation  in 

connection  with  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  south  coast  and  the  North  Sea 
fisheries  as  regards  the  restrictions  proposed  with  respect  to  size,  &c. ;  referent  hereon 
to  the  extensive  destruction  by  steam  trawlers  in  the  former  case,  lA.  4199-4211— — 
Approval  of  an  extension  of  the  proposed  bye-law  of  the  Devon  Committee  to  a  uniform 
limit  of  three  miles  from  the  shore,  ib.  4239. 

Exception  taken  to  statements  from  Plymouth  and  Brixham  that  the  local  fisheries 

are  successful,  and  that  legislation  is  not  required,  Calderwood  4437-4453 Certainty 

that  the  fish,  especially  die  round  fish,  are  getting  scarcer  every  year,  the  diminution 
being  due  ta  a  certain  extent  to  local  reasons,  such  as  the  great  increase  in  steamship 
traffic  and  the  firing  of  big  guns  at  both  ends  of  the  Solent,  Hon.  J.  S.  Montagu  7733, 
7734*  7741  y  7742-— Evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  mode  of  fishing  on  the  south 
coast  is  trawling  by  small  boats  worked  by  local  fishermen ;  absence  of  any  regular 
steam-trawling  industry,  ib.  7735-7740. 

Explanation  that  the  fishing  generally  carried  on  at  Lymington  is  trawling,  shrimping, 
and  prawning ;  belief  that  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  fish  the  last  year  or  two 

is  due  chiefly  to  the  weather,    Croucher   7756*7768.  7777-7787 Agreement    with 

statement  that  the  big  liners  going  up  and  down  the  Solent  and  the  firing  of  heavy  guns 
do  great  harm  to  the  fishing,  ib.  7770-7776^—-  Expeiience  of  witness  that  there  u  no 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  fish  off  Plymouth,  except  as  regards  hake,  Holboy  7906, 
7907.  7963-7967.  7977-7980. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed  on  the  south  coast  in  each  of  the 
years  1886-92,  App.  375. 

Set  also  Devonshire.         Falmouth.        Plymouth. 

Southampton.    Letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Southampton  Harbour  Board  statiiig  that  the 
limits  of  size  proposed  by  the  local  fishermen  are  for  flat  fish  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
,  soles  nine  inches,  App.  374. 

Southport  {Shrimp  Trade.)  Grievance  as  regards  the  Southport  shrimping  trade  hy 
foreign  potted  shrimps  bemg  labelled  Southport^  Wright  5597-5607.  5622-5626. 

Spawn  and  Spaumina.    Denial  that  trawlers  destroy  the  spawn  of  fish,  Dawson  2392-2396 

Belief  that  the  spawning  of  food  fishes  takes  place  in  the  open  ocean  and  that  the 

younoi  fish  gradually  find  their  way  into  the  shallow  waters,  Afc//ilo«A  3400-3402 — — 
Denial  that  spawn  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  trawl  passing  over  the  sea4Mittom  ; 
explanation  that  spawn,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  herrings,  is  held  in  suspensinn 
ai^d  does  not  sink,  t6.  3403-3413. 

Necessity  for  the  periodical  examination  of  the  off-shore  spawning  areas  (Scotland), 
M'Intosh  3490 Estimate  that  2,000/.  per  annum  would  cover  the  requisite  expendi- 
ture, ib.  3491-3492 Difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  age  at  which  fish  niatare,  ^.  3632- 

3635- 

'  Obstacles  to  utilising  the  spawn  of  fish  caught  by  trawlers,  OUnther^Qi^ Extensive 

drea  over  which  fish  spawn  in  the  North  Sea,  but  not  within  about  ten  miles  of  the 

coast.  Holt  3969-3972 Difficulty  in  applying  any  regulations   ibr  the  preservation  of 

spawning  fish,  Cunningham  4170,  4171.  4192,  4193. 

Doubt  as  to  fish  maturing  more  quickly  in  the  warmer  waters;  increased  growth  in 

the  North  Sea,  Calderwood  4463-4466 Statement  that  fish  are  caught  with  ripe 

spawn  in  them  in  May  and  June,  itf 00 Jy  5041 Contention  that  spawn  floats  and 

cannot  therefore  he  destroyed  by  trawlers,  Pyper  6507-6510. 

See  also  Artificial  Propagation.         Close  Time.         Trawling. 

Spurgeon^  William.  (Analvsis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Represeptation  by  witness  of  the 
longshore  fishermen  and  shrimpers  of  Lowestoft,  here  being  about  130  men  engaged  in 
the  trade,  owning  about  fifty  boats,  4695-4697— —Lengthened  experience  of  witness 
in  longshore  fishing  off  Lowestoft,  where  he  has  three  boats  of  his  own,  4698-4702.  t 
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iSfrnirgean^  fFtUiam.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con^muijct  ^ 

0«nial  that  the  LoweBtofl^sbrimpers  captore  ordestrojr  an  immense  number  of 
iiTimatnre  fish,  about  80  per  cent  of  those  taken  in  the  oetn  being  promptly 
returned  to  the  sea  alive  and  unhurt;  comparatively  few  such  fish  now  tnken  by 
shrimpers  6ti  the  east  coast,  though  many  are  killed  by  the  steam  trawlers,  4703-470^. 

4}^l  8-4721,  4728-4731.  4753-4766-  4776-47^3 Great  quantities  of  fish  fiirmerly  off* 

the  coastj  the  depletion  at'  the  fishing  grounds  being  mainly  due  to  the  operations  of  the 
numerous  trawlers,  47^*  47 •  3-47 '7*  4766-4777' 
Explanation  that  immature  fish   would  still  bo  taken  if  the  mesh  of  the  net  were 

increased  in  size,  4710-4712 Great  scarcity  of  turbot  in  the  Lowestoft  fisheries, 

4714-4721 Obstacles  and  objections  to  regulations  prohibiting  the  landing  of  plaice, 

soles,  and  other  fish  below  a  specified  size ;  disapproval  of  a  limit  of  ten  inches  for  soles 

and   plaice,  4718-4727.  4737-475.5.  4774-4775 Deprecation   of   any    interference 

with  the  interests  represented  by  witness,  no  ^enous  damage  being  done  to  the  fisheries 
by  the  Bhrimpers  on  the  east  coast,  4732-4736. 

Statistics.  More  detailed  statistics  required  as  to  the  productiveness  of  pt^rticuiar 
grounds;  suggested  returns  by  each  boat,  whether  large  or  small,  Cunningham /^ijj" 
4180.  4202.  4220-4224. 

S^e  also  Board  of  Trade  Returns.        Legislation.  '  ' 

Steam  Trawlers.     See  Trawling. 

I 
Stommotu^ .  Details   respecting    the  disastrous   results  experieocecl    this   year   by   the 
Storuoway  fis|iermen  ihroucch  their  having  established  a  close  tiux^  a  few  ye^rs  ago ; 
estimated  loss  at 70,000/.,  Maconochie  5736-6743-  6762-5754-  69M*69i8.,59«3-6930v 

Sunday  Trawling.  Strong  feering  of  the  Moray  Firth  Fisheries  Association  a^inst 
Sunday  trawling  ;  acknowledgment  of  the  difficulty  of  prohibiting  trawling  outside  Qie 
three-mile  limit  on  Sunday,  McNaughton  *Jo^o^'|0^'l. 

SutJ^laud,  George  Miller.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  was  formerly  provost  of 
wick;  is  honorary  secretary  of  the  Caithness  Fishermen's  Society  and  represents  their 
views,  7562-7564. 

Unanimous  feeling  among  the  Caithness  6shermen  that  trawling  should  be  abolished 
and  made  illegal ;  statement  that  since  trawling  began  the  Caithness  coast  is  perfectly 
valueless  as  a  fishing  ground,  7565  et  Sf^.— -^Assertion  tbsit  the  trawlers  seriously 
interfere  with  the  herring  spawning  ground,  767*-7579- 

.  t    Evidence  to  the  effect  that  all  the  meetings  of  fishermen  were  in  favour  of  a  dose  time 
for  herrings ;   practicability  of  the  proposal  if  the  whole  pf  Scotland  be  divided  into 

districts,  7580-7688 Attention  drawn  to  tb^  danger  to  fish^men  cai^sed   by  the 

stakes  of  salmon  nets ;  statement  that  many  fishermen  nave  sustained  very  heavy  loss  in 
nets  ancf  fish  and  had  no  redress,  7588-7600. 

Opinion  that  trawling  should  be  kept  as  far  away  from  the  coast  as  possible  and  that 
there  should  be  efficient  sea  police  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out;  suggestion 
th^t  the  Fishery  Board  should  nave  vessels  of  their  €fwn,  which  should  bci  provided  by 
the  State,  7601*7614* 

Siprnn,  Johr^  (Analysis  of  his  Evidenoe.) — Considerable  experience  of  witness  in  longshuce 
fishing  at  Lowestofi^  where  be  has  three  boats;  he  represents  the  local  shrimpers  and 

long^oremen  generally,  4785-4793 Entire  concurrence  of  witness  in  the  evidence  of 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  4794* 

Great  falling  ofi^  in  the  number  of  the  fish  oS  Lowestoft,  caused  by  over-fishing  by 
steam  trawlers ;  witness,  however,  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  any    restriction  on  the 

,  pffeaent  modes  of  fishiog,  4795.  48o4-48]9.  4821*  4829-4831.  4S43-4845 Comparar 

-    lively  few  immature  or  small  fish  taken  by  the  shrimpers  ;  practice  to  return  tbesA  to  the 

.   86fb  4796-^3034  4320*: Objection  to  a  limit  <^  mor?  than  .seven  or  eight  inches  in  the 

case  of  soles,  479)8-4801.  4822-4828.  4839-4842. 

.  -1,  Ae4ent  iostanee  of, trawling  by  an  Ostend  boat  within  two  miles  from  Lowestoft^  48 10- 
4819— *— Better  average  earnmgs  of  the  fisheruien  through  the  increased  price  obtained 
for  their  fish,  4834-4838. 


T. 

Tally  James,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  a  shdl-fisherman  from  Newton 
Ferrers,  and  repressn^  the  shell-fishermen  of  the  locality ;  is  a  membttr  of  the  Devon 
Sea  Fisheries  Committee,  7853-7855.  7886. 

Suggestion  that  in  order  to  prevent  crabs  getting  scarcer  he-cra'bs  under  six  inches 
should  not  be  taken,  and  white  she-crabs  should  not  be  killed  for  bait,  7859-7885^-^—- 
Necessity  of  e^forcing  the  law  tht^t  no  lobsters  under  eight  inches  shall  be  sold,  7860* 

7869t  /  T^ 
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Report^  1 893— con^intted. 

TalL  James,    (Analvsis  of  bis  Eyidence.) — contintud. 

Feeling  of  the  Devon  Sea  Fisheries  Committee,  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  the  ^xpiiiises 
of  those  of  their  members  who  are  practical  fisliermeQ  ;  belief-  that  whexi  the  coqiiuittee 
is  ag;ain  apppinted  there  will  be  no  practical  fishermen  on  it,  unless  their  expensies  are 
paid,  7886-7896.         .  \  .',..(.. 

lumpen,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Witness,  who  is  engaged  In  the  fHed 
fish  trade  at  Rotherhithe,  concura  with  previous  evidence  as  to  the  great  scarcity  of  ffat 
fish  of  a  serviceable  size ;  opinion  that  the  eapture  of  immature  fish>  is  the  cause  thereof, 
1000-1006.1024. 

Belief  that  if  the  sale  of  undersized  fish  were  prohibited  (here  would  be  an  impr'o^e- 

ment  in  the  fishing  business,  1 007,  1008,   1044-105*2 ^Pafticuiars  showing  the  dSffi- 

cnlty  of  canning  on  a  profitable  business  owing  to  the  smallness  of  die  fish  now  supplied, 

ioo(^toi5 Statement  that  witness  has  been  obliged  to  purchase  four  truriks  of  fish 

in  order  to  get  sufficient  large  fish  for  one  trunk,  1016-1018.  1023-1041.  '         '' 

Taylor^  Tubal  Cain.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)*— Witness  has  had  a  long  experience 
.  both  in  sailing  and  ateam  trawlers,  and  has  been  mate  on  a  North  Sea  steam  .carrier, 

6356-6368.  .     .      • 

Greatest  quantity  of  small  fi^h  taken  off  the  Danish  and  German  coasts,  5369-5363. 

5414 Necessity  for  the  imposition  of  a  size  limit  by  the  British  Government,  5364- 

5367 Opinion  that  carriers  should  have  the  power  to  refuse  to  rei^eive  small  fish  on 

board  their  vessels,  6368-5370. 

Belief  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  small  fish  would  result  in  the  abandonment 
by  tlie  trawlf-rs  ox  the  fishing  grounds  wliere  such  fish  are  taken^  5371--637S*  53^^ 

6406 Evidence  as  to  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  (slose  certain  areas  unless  by 

iotemational  agreement,  5374-5385.  5406-5419 Statement  that  the  fishermen  are 

perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the  size  limits  suggested  by  the  Fisheries  Conference,  5386- 
5388. 

Telegraphic  Communication.  Conclusion  as  to  the  want  of  increased  facilities  of  tele- 
graphic communication  to  and  from  the  fisheries,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  meiems  to  be 
adopted  for  meeting  this  want.  Rep.  vi,  vii. 

Territorial  Limit:  ' 

Proposition  to  extend  the  fishing  limit  to  ten  miles  on  the  other  side,  and  to  thiee 

miles  on  the  English  side,  Simpson  761-765.  795-798.  827.  831,  832 Suggestion 

that  the  proposed  limits  should  be  marked  out  by  lighted  buoys,  and  that  gunboat  pro 

lection  should  be  aftorded,  ib.  770-776.  8ii,  81a.  817,  818 Great  advantage  If  the 

territorial  limit  were  exiended  to  a  distance  often  or  twelve  miles,  Esslempni  3183-^186. 

3248,  32^.9.  3319,3320 Recommended  extension  of  the  three-mile  limit  to  eleven  or 

twelve  miles,  APIniosh  3537,  3538. 

Advocacy  of  extension  of  the  territorial  limit  by  international  aorreement  to  nine  or 

twdve  miles,  fWfon  3693-3697.3732.  3778-3781 Objection  to  a  fixed  territorial  limit 

of  ten  miles,  HoU  4006,  4007 Belief  m  the  efficacy  of  an  extension  of  the  territorial 

limit  to  eight  or  nine  nules,  Erxton  5144-5149. 

Opinion  that  an  extenrion  of  the  territorial  limit  would  be  very  Ijieneficial  and  thai  this 
question  should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration,  Haiton  5I99-6196*  63d7-»5A3i 

Evidence  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  three-mile  limit  on  foreign  coasts  oiJy,  ib. 

5256-5263.  5295-5300.  5339-5352« Conclusion  that  the  three  mile  limit  is  insufficient 

and  should  be  increased  to  ten  miles  and  be  enforced  by  efficient,  sea-police^  Freetand 
6390-6393.  6398, 6399.  64 1 1, 641 2.  *     .    .  . 

Admission  that  the  three-;mile  limit  off  Aberdeenshire  may  occaaiop«)Ily  be  iiffriifged 

upon,  but  it  is  against  nistructionsi  Pyper  6454-6457 ^Evidence  ai(  -to  thq  undesir- 

ability  of  extending  the  limit,  t6.  6579,  6580.  6642-6648.  ^ 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  tlie  insufficiency  of  the  present  territorial  limit  of 

three  miles,  Bep.  v Expediencv  of  the  limit  being  extended,  provided  such  extension 

can  be  effected  upon  an  international  basis,  and  .w^th  due.  regard  to  the  rigbiB  and 
interests  of  all  nations,  ib. 

See  also  International  Regulations..        Sea  Police.  -      TrawUnq.. 

Tiree  Fishermen.    See  Ireland. 

ToozeSy  H.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  an  alderman  and  ex-Mayor  of  Hull ;  has  a 
life-long  experience  of  sea-fishing,  464-467. 

Great  increase  in  the  Hull  fishing  business  since  the  year  i8/|6  ;  result  that  the  ]Sforih 

Sea  is  almost  swept  of  ground  fish,  468 Statement  that  there  are  about  150  steam 

trawlers  at  Hull  and  300  sailing  vessels,  469 471.  47&  476-  581,  582 Estimate  that 

the  population  of  Hull  is  about  213,000,  of  which  some  50,000  are  engaged  in  the  fishii^ 
industry ;  opinion  tba^  a  capital  of  2,ooo,ooo2.  is  involved,  472-474. 
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Report,  1893 — continued. 

ToozeSf  H.    (Analysis  of  his  Ef idence) — continued. 

Oaptare  offish  at  the  present  time  fully  ec^ual  to  that  of  1846,  owing  to  increase  of 
facilities,  but  the  size  and  weight  has  matenally  decreased ;  sample  of  fish  landed  at 

Billingsgate  produced  by  witness,  477-487.  491-496.  588.  592-600 Admission  that 

amongst  the  sample  produced  there  are  a  great  many  dabs  which  do  not  attain  large 

sizes,  483-486 Opinion  that  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  fishing  nets  has  very  little  to  do 

with  the  capture  of  imroainre  fish,  488*490.  560,  561. 

Assertion  that  the  North  Sea  has  been  practically  depleted  of  soles  owing  to  over- 
fishing and  the  capture  of  young  fi«h,  497.  /J76-580— Belief  that  on  certain  grounds 

the  fishbg  has  improved  by  catching  all  that  comes  to  the  net,  498,  499 utimate 

that  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  fish  caught  near  Helia;oland  are  undersized,  500-502.  584* 

587 Belief  that  with  a  two  or  three  hours'  trawl  about  75  per  cent  of  the  youns  fish 

would  live  if  returned  to  the  sea,  but  with  a  six  hours'  trawl  the  death-rate  would  be 

higher,  503-507.  554,  555.  S65-667*.  576 Opinion  that  any  restriction  as  to  the 

capture  of  undersized  fish  might  be  extended  to  dabs,  512-534. 

A^preement  with  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Sea  Fisberies  Associatbo  that  a 
restriction  should   be  placed  on  the  landing  and  sale  of  immature  fish,  535,  536.  552, 

*    653.  556-564.  574.  501 Conclusion  that  to  be  (»f  any  real  benefit  the  lestrictiun 

shoulobe  international,  537-544*— Opinion  that  close  times  would  ruin  the  fishing 
industry,  but  limits  of  areas  mie:ht  with  advantage  be  drawn,  545-560.  569-573. 588- 
590 Doubt  whether  the  artificial  production  of  finh  would  answer,  551. 

Torbay,     See  Devonshire. 

Totrry  {East  Coast  of  Scotlatid).  DesiTiption  of  the  boats  used  by  the  Torry  men ;  they 
fish  with  the  line  in  winter  and  for  herrings  in  the  summer,  Freeland  6355-^6359.  63H9 

Reference  to  the  number  of  steam  liners  at  Torry ;  belief  that  they  have  pretty  good 

catches,  ib.  6384-6389. 

Towscj  John  Wrench.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  has  baen  honorary  secretary 
of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries  Protection  Association  since  1888,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  sea-fishing  industries,  1-6 Estimate  that  the  associa- 
tion and  its  affiliated  bodies  in  England  and  Scotland  represent  about  80,000  men, 
7-9-  74-78.  117-124'  »59>  160.  177,  178. 

Information  respecting  the  various  conferences  held  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  at 
Hull,  and  at  other  places,  on  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  immature  fish  lauded, 
with  the  result  that  Government  interference  was  demanded,  10-16.  29.  79.  157, 
158.  161,  162  — Evidence  respecting  the  International  Conference  held  in  July 
1891,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  collect  all  information  as  to  the  damage  done  by 
the  capture  of  undersized  fish ;  summary  of  inquiries  on  the  subject^  produced  by 
witness,  17,  18.  20.  23.  127.  130,  131. 

Statement  that  exception  to  the  course    proposed    at   the    International  Conference 

was  ta^en  by  the  Dutch  Ctevernment,  19.  21,  22 Reference  to  the  action  of  the 

Bel^an  Government  .in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  undersized  flat  fish ;  table  of  the 
minimum  sizes  allowable  for  sale  in  Belcrium,  Denmark,  and  France,  24-28.  88,  89. 
112-116.  128,  129.  169-1 7K 

Information  as  to  the  meetings  in  1892,  when  it  was  resolved  to  urge  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  wpoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  prohibiting 

the    landing  and    sale   ol  undersized    flat    fish,    29-32.    67-71 General    feeling 

that  any  legislation  should  be  on  international  lines,  so  that  fishermen  of  different 
countries  would  be  under  the  same  restrictions,  33-37.  72,  73. 

Statement  that  during  the  last  six  years  the  ralue  of  the  fish  landed  on  the  English 
and  Welsh  coasts  has  increased  by  1,197,061/.;  opinion  that  this  increase  was  caused 
by  a  rise  in  the  value,  and  not  in  the  quantity  of  fish  caught,  which  has  remained 
practically  stationary,  38-46.  93-97.  139.  186-192 — —Details  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  tonnage  and  number  of  steam  vessels  employed  in  fishing;  since  1886  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  about  14,000  tons  in  these  vessels,  and  a  decrease  of  8,000  tons  in 
Uie  saiUng  Tessels,  47-56.  132-138. 

Information  respecting  the  very  large  quantity  of  immature  fish  destroyed  as  unsale- 
able at  Billingsgate^  57-66.  140-1144 Evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  results  aiising 

from  the  action  of  the  Hull  trawlers  in  abstainin^z:  from  fishing  in  certain  parts  of  the 

North  Sea,  80-87 Opinion  that  the  sizes  offish  recommended  by  the  Association  as 

being  proper  for  sale  are  practically  the  same  as  those  allowed  by  the  Belgian  Govern* 
ment,  90.  ' 

Diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  minimum  size  sliouM  be,  91,92.  172,  173 

Opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  e^nforce  any  enactnjfiit  prohibiting  the  capture  of 
undersized  fish;  suggestion  that  the  prohibition  should  extend  to  the  landing  aiid 
sale  of  small  fish,  98-106.  145-147.  174-176 Reiteration  of  opinion  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  upon  an  international  basis;  contention  that  no  scheme  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fisheries  would   be  practicable  otherwise.   107-111 Reference  to  the 

.     theory  t 
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Report,  i8gQ-- eantinuid. 

Towscj  John  Wrench.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

theory  that  damage  is  done  to  live  fish  by  the  practice  of  throwing  dead  fish  into  the 
sea^  148,  149. 

Petition  from  1 ,300  fish  fryers  and  others  advocating  that  immature  fish  should  not 

be  landed,  150-166 Great  importance  of  protecting  the  fish  supply;  resolntions  on 

this  subject  and  as  to  the  minimum  sizes  allowable  for  landing,  fiassed  by  the  London 

Fish  Trade  Association  of  Fish  Buyers,  163-168 Statement  that  the  term  <<  immature 

fish  '*  has  relation  to  their  edible  capacutj  only,  and  not  to  the  question  of  propagation,  1 79, 
180 Opinion  that  plaice  is  the  principal  species  of  immature  fish  caught,  18  i -185. 

[Second  Examination.] — Statement  drawn  up  by  wjtness  with  regard  to  the  riews  of 
the  Fishmongers'  Company  as  to  the  question  of  the  sale  of  foreign  oysters  during  the 
close  lime  in  England,  2466,  2467. 

Transit  of  Fish.     Reference  to  the   absence  of  suitable  arrangements  111  Scotland  for  the 
transit  of  fish;  opinion  that  the   Post  Office  and   the  railway  companies  mi^ht  offer 

fifreater  facilities,  Esslemont  ^i6^-^\6S.  3337.   3338 Necessity  of  lower  rates  and 

better  facilities  for  sending  the  herrings  from  Fraserburgh  and  other  ports  to  the  home 
markets,  the  present  railway  rates  being  a  much  felt  grievance,  Bruce  7128, 7129.  721  !• 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  want  of  greater  facilities  of  transit  for  fish  from 
outlying  districts  to  centres  of  population;  strong  recommendation  that  this  matter  be 
favourably  considered  by  Government,  Rep.  vi. 

See  also  Railway  Rates, 

Trawling: 

h  Steam  and  Sailing  Trawlers  respectively  ;  improved  Appliances  now  need. 

2.  Extent  to  which  the  .Deterioration  oj  the  North  Sea  and  other  Fisheries 

is  attributable  to  the  operations  of  Trawlers,  especially  Steam  Trawlers. 

3.  Question  of  Prohibition  or  Increased  Restrictions. 

4.  Local  Bye^laws. 

1.  Steam  and  Sailing  Trawlers  respectively ;  improved  Appliances  now  used : 

Details  of  the  great  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  number  of  steam  vessels  emfjloyed 
in  fishing;  since  1886  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  14,000  tons  in  these  vessels 

and  a  decrease  of  8,000  tons  in  the  sailing  vessels,  Towse  47-56.  132-138 Evidence 

respecting  the  increased  size  of  the  trawl  and  other  appliances,  as  used   by  the  Grimsby 

fishermen,  ^/trardf  2255  226.  312.350,351 Opinion  that  as  regards  Grimsby  the 

average  size  of  the  vessels  of  the  present  day  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  year  1840^ 
lb,  219-222. 

Particulars  as  to  the   larue  siza  and   the    improved  appliances  of  steam   trawlers, 

Pickering  857-860.  869 Opinion  timt  the   rate  of  speea  maintained  by  the  vessels 

from  Lowestoft  is  about  two  miles  per  hour,  Hame  1542,  1543.  1575,  1576,  1671-1675. 

Explanation  that  nearly  all  the  trawling  done  in  the  Scotch  fisheries  is  performed  by 

steam  vessels,  Esslemont  3131.  3279-3285.  3384,  3385 Absence  of  steam  trawlers  in 

Scotland  in  the  year  1883,  ib.  3271.  3278 Information  respecting  the  great  catching 

power  of  steam  trawlers,  Uatton  5>70-6^74«  62*35  62«4-  6292-5294.  5329,  6330.  6363; 
6364- 

Number  of  sailing  trawlers  in  Irish  waters ;  statempnt  that  there  are  no  st^am  vessels, 

Green  6237-6239 Information  as  to  the  large  number  of  English  steam  trawlers  that 

formerly  frequented  Galway  and  Clew  bays  prior  to  their  being  closed  last  Christmas, 

ib.  6239-6247.  6256-6259.   6348,  6349 Opinion  that  trawlers  are  as  profitable  now 

per  ton  as  they  were  two  years  ago,  Pyper  6563-6571. 

Increased  aiase  and  efficiency  of  the  appliances  used,  whilst  the  trawlers  go, over  a 
widely  extended  area.  Rep.  iv. 

2.  Extent  to  which  the  Deterioration  of  the  North  Sea  and  other  Fisheries  is 

attributable  to  the  Operations  of  Trawlers^  especially  Steam  Trawlers  ; 
Conclusion  that  the  deterioration  o*  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed    to  the    introduction  of  steam    trawlers,  Normington  11 64-1 166. 
1219-1222.  1256-1259;  Little  1300-1303.   1336-1341.   1353-1363-^3^2-1384.  1421- 

I432;  Saunders  1475-1479 Belief  that  steam  trawling  is  generally  most  injurious 

to  the  fishing  interests,   name  1584.   1631-1633.  1644-1646.   1661.   1668-1^70;  Jex 

2027-2029- Admission  that  steam  trawlers  do  a  certain  amount  of  daihage,  but  not  so 

much  as  suggested  by  previous  witnesses,  Murrell  1853.  1879-1885.  1895. 

Contention  that  the  closing  of  certain  Scotch  waters  against  trawlers  has  not  resulted  in 

an  increase  of  the  fish,  Jlfc/n^o^A,  3394-3399.  3444.  3480-3485.  3612-3619 Although 

trawlers  cnplure  a  great  many  immatdre  fish  tbey  dei^troy  lompai-aiively  few  of  any 

viiluable  species,  rt.  3447-3450 Opinion  that  the   great  increase  of  Scotch  trawlers 

has  been  attended  by  a  con'esponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  liners,  and  consequently 
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Trawling — continued. 

'  .  2,  Extent  ta  which,  the  Deteriora^ian  of  the  North  Sea^  Sfc. — continuefL   , 
has  had  but  little  effect  on  the  alleged  diminution  of  the  fish,  Mcintosh  3540-43549. 

3594-^3604 Absence  of  improvement  in  the  Scotch  fisheries  by  the  closure  of  (he 

.|eriitorial  waters  to  trawlers ;  table  of  returns  of  fish  taken,  Fulton  3698-3701. 

Ver^  injurious  effect  of  trawlers,  both  steam  and  sailing,  as  regards  immature  fish, 

^^  3943-  99^'h  3963.  4*  19,  4i«o Belief  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  small 

fi^h  wonid  result  in  the  abandonment  by  the  trawlers  of  the  fishing  grounds  whence 

such  fish  are  taken,  Taylor  5371-5373.  5389*5405 Evidence  as  to  tue  great  injury 

done  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to  tbe  small  fishermen  by  steam  trawlers  catchins; 
a^d  destroying  so  much  fi^h ;  opinion  that  trawlers  often  come  within  the  three-rpile 
limit,  Freeland  6351-6354.  6360-6368.  6406-6410.  6413-6420. 

Submission  that  trawlers  should  not  be  interfered  with,  as  they  improve  the  fisheries  ; 
opinion,  moreover,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  diminishing  the  supply  offish,  I)/per  6518, 

6519.  6528-6551.  6572-6575.  6581-6593 Information  as  to  the  damage  done  by  the 

steam  trawlers,  these  destroying  more  fish  in  propoition  than  the  sailing  trawlers, 
Crawford  6663-6670 Desirability  of  limiting  the  length  of  a  haul,  ib.  6690-6697. 

Evidence  as  to  the  great  destruction  of  immature  fish  and  small  crabs  by  trawlers  on 
the  north-east  coast ;  recently  immature  fish  have  been  caught  by  liners,  and  a  great 
increase  noticed  in  the  number  of  undersized  crabs,  both  due  probably  to  the  restrictions 
on  trawlers,  Sheeder  6707-6709.  6720-6727.  6730— — Statement  that  trawlers  are 
constantly  infiinging  the  three-mile  limit,  as  fishermen's  lines  hare  been  caitied  away  by 

them,  ib.  6711-6719 Difficulty  of  getting  the   complaints  of  the  fishermen   with 

regard  to  the  trawlers  represented  at  the  Fishery  Board,  ib.  6766-6779. 

Destruction  of  a  great  quantity  of  immature  fish  and  damage  to  spawning  beds  by  the 
steam  trawlers ;  contention  that  the  progresb  of  the  trawl  orer  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

destroys  the  feeding  ground,  McNaughton  7028-7052 Evidence  in  support  of  the 

opinion  that  steam  trawlers  really  depopulate  the  portion  of  the  sea  in  which  they  work ; 
necessity  of  the  trawlers  and  line  fisnermen  going  further  and  fuither  from  shore  as  the 

industry*  develops,  ib.  7053-7059.  7097-7109 Great  diminution  of  fiat  fish  off  St 

Coinbs  since  the  trawlers  have  come  there  ;  approval  of  the  closing  of  the  Moray  Firth 
to  trawlers,  Bruce  7146-7154.  7204-7206. 

Decided  opinion  that  the  decrease  in.  the  quantity  offish  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
is' due  to  the  action  of  trawlers;  desirability  of  preventing  trawling  within  a  ten  or 

twelve-mile  limit,  Duthie  7237-7246.  7260-7265.  7271 Opinion  that  the  conviction 

of  offending  trawlers  off  the  Scotch  coast  does  not  in  the  least  remedy  the  evil,  as  the 
men,  when  they  see  the  chance  of  a  good  haul,  will  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  now  and 
again  and  fined,  Dunnett  7388. 

Considerable  falling  off  in  the  quantity  offish  due  to  the  largeamount  of  trawling,  the 
haddock  fishery  being  entirely  destroyed ;  statement  that  the  trawlers  often  come  inside 
the  three-4nile  limit,  especially  on  Sunday,  Macadie  7515-7530.  7533  et  seq.  7558-7561 
-^'—Decided  disapproval  o\  the  methods  of  steam  trawling,  as  they  are  not  fishing 
methods,  but  destroying  methods,  Kent  8060-8063. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  great  diminution  of  soles  and  plaice  in  the  North  Sea  through 
over^fishing  by  trawlers,  ftep.  iv. 

3.    Question  of  Prohibition  or  incfeased  Restrictions  : 

Reference  to  the  action  of  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  District  Committee  in  stopping 
trawling  within  certain  areas  ;  dissatisfaction  of  the  Flamborough  Head  trawlers  with 

this  restriction,  Alward  359"365 Opinion  thai  if  trawling  were  prohibited  there  would 

be  an  end  to  trade  in  flat  fish,  Ji?^*  709.  715,  716 Suggestion  that  tawline  within 

tetrritorlal  areas  should   be  prohibited,  Jfer   1 966 ;   Lanhester  3826-38^8 Demand 

amongst  Scotch  fishermen  fur  the  prohibition  of  trawling,  JEesletnont  3187-^189. 

Doabt  whether  it  is  expedient  to  interfere  by  legislation  with  the  fishing  by  trawlers 
in  extra-territorial  waters,  though  some  regulations  may  well  be  applied  by  local  com- 
mittees to  territorial  and  shallow  waters  with  reference  more  especially  to  the  destruction 

ol  undersized  fish,   Cunningham  4)30  </  seq. Obstacle  to  a  close  season  for  beam 

trawling  in  the  open  sea,  ib.  4165,  4166 Exceptions  taken  to  any  general  prohibition 

of  trawling  in  territorial  waters,  as  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  Calderwood  4376- 

4380.  4421-4424 Approval  of  protection  against  trawlers  where  there  are  nurseries  for 

young  tish  more  than  three  miles  Trom  tbe  land,  ib.  4487-4491.  4499-450 1.  4528-4533. 

Advisability  of  prohibiting  steaip  trawlers  inside  territorial  waters:  opinion  that  the 
ip^nyiK  out  of  such  restrictions  should  be  undertaken  by  the  local  fishery  boards  of 
particttkr  districts,  Hatton  5236-5241.  5264-5268- — Advisability  o^  prohibiting 
steam  trawlers  inside  a  certiun  limit,  which  should  be  marked  from  headland  to  head- 

]ai?4>  mJL^^  6002-6008.  6010 Expediency  of  stopping  trawUnj?  within  a  radius  of 

fifteen  mile*  if  possible,  Sheeder  6jzo*  6734-6737.  6742-6745.  6756-6759. 

Decided 
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3,   Question  of  Prohibition  or  increased  Restrictions — coiUinuedl 

Decided  opinion  that  trawlers  should  be  prevented  From  going,  on  the  hei'rif^ 
spawning  or  breeding  grounds  outside  territorial  waters,  at  all  events  at  certain  seasons 

of  the  yeaty  McNauffhton   6981-6986.  7113 Beneficial    result   of  the   taw  agiuAsC 

trawling  within   the  prohibited    area,   Dunnett  7389.   7458-7461 Recommea(latiQ(^ 

that  no  traVrling  should  be  allowed  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  cOast,  ib* 
7406-7405.  7433-7438.  7490'749«-  ,; 

Stat^^ient  that  the  dosing  of  the  Moray  Firth  to  trawlers  has  been  a  serious  injnry^  to 
the  Peterhead  district,  as  the  trawlers  driven  fr6m  the  Firth  have  come  to  the  Aberdeen 
coast;  recor^imemJation  ihat  the  limit  for  trawlers  should  be  extended  to  twelve  jor 

fourteen  miles  from  the  coast,  Jfi/cAe// 7662-7675.  7712-7741 Concurrence  in  the 

conclusions  for  prohibiting  fishing   by  steam  trawlers  in  territorial  waters,  as  off  the 

Cornish  coast,  -ffo/Jo?/  7926-7930-' Suggestion  ihat  steani  trawlers  st^bnld   ndt  be 

allowed  to  fish  within  twenty  miles  of  the  shoire;  belief  thai  in  time  steam  trawlers  will 
cause  one  of  the  chief  food  supplies  of  England  to  become  extihct,  t(*  7937^7940.  7961- 
7967- 

A:  Local  Bjfo-Laws :  '     ^       < 

Abstract  of  the  bye-laws  in  force  in  the  different  fishery  districtt^  ^Pf^  3^^* 

See  aliso    Aberdeenshire*         Caithness^shire,       '  Fines  and  Penalties,      '    Okitway* 
Grimsby.         Herring    Fisheries.        Immctture    Pish.  Ireland.        Lowestoft. 

Moray  Rrth.       North  Sea  Fisheries.       Over-ftshing.      Plymouth.        Predacious 
•  Fish.         Sea  Police.         Soles.         Spawn  and  Spawning.    '     Sunday  Trawling  I 

l\arboi.  Increase  of  24  per  cenu  in  the  priqe  of  lurbot,  Berrinyton  2433 — -^GJTflat 
scarcity  of  turbot  in  the  Lowestoft  fisheries,  Spurgeon^Ti^.  47^^ 

iSee  also  Size  Limit.  ^v     r 

u.  ^    ^  :" 

United  States.  Large  annual  expenditure  by  the  United  States  Goyemment  on  the  ^ritery 
Commission,  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1891-92  haying  been  67,000/*,  inclading  the 
eost  of  two  yessels;  probability  that  an  adequate  commercial  reanlt  ha»tiot  yet  foUowted 

this  outlay,  iaw/U^^^- 38 13-38 16. 3841  -3846.  3876-3879 Considerable  expe]ultinrex>n 

fisheries  by  som^  of  ibe  Slates  in  America,  independency  oftha  Imperial  expenditure,  ti. 

3891,3892.  ,,;., 

'Review  of  the  action  of  th^  United  States  Grovernment  lor  the  inlproyement  bf  the 
fi^faerif  s,  a  Tety  iibeml  iexpenditure  being  incari^ed ;  yaluaUe  reeults  eitfaieved^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Manhattan  fishery,   the   increased  supply   of  shad^  Ac.^   Criinthe^  39^* 

'.,..-'  .  '  •  I 

,     .       .  ,      -.      V.         ■ 

!,..,..  .  .  5 

V^ilue  of  Fish.  Statement  that  during  the  laat  six  years  the  value  of  the  jfish  ^ai^^ 
on  the  English  aud  Welsh  coasts  hs^s  incrensed  by  Ui  07*06  liL;^  opinion  tbx^%  this 
increase  was  caused  by  a  rise  in  the  value  and  not  in  the  quantity  of  fish  cajight, 
which  has  remained  practically  stationary,  70^*^38-46.  ^3-97.  139.  186-192. 

.  Total  valM43  of  each .  kind  of  fish  returned  as  landfdd  on  the  ^nglia^i  and ,.  Mf^^lsb 
coasts  in  each  of  tbe  years  1886-9^ ;  4pp*  376*  u 

See  also  Prices. 

Vessels  (Trawlers,  ^c).     SeeBkoSeaPolice.r       Trawling.  ^      .       .        ,. 

w. 

WaUiti^  Walter  James^  (Analysis  of  his  Eyidence.)--Is  a  dealer  in  fried  fi^h;  has  beei^ 
in  that  trade  for  ten  years,  908,904.  943. 

Statement  that  the  price  of  fish  has  increased  twofold  during  witness' experience, 
905^*909 — -"Information    respecting    the  great  decrease  in  the  sizes  of  fish  and  the 

difficulty  of  obtaining  plaice  of  a  seryiceable  size,  910-922.  930-933.  Q^±et  seq. 

Dabs  seldom  found  in  the  boxes  of  plaice,  except  when  received  from  xarmouth  or 

Lowestoft,  927-929 Dissatisfaction  of  witness'  customers  with  the  smallness  of  the 

fish,  934-938. ^The  very  smaH  fish  fetch  nothing,  even  for  manure,  939-941- 

Waterford.  Injurious  effect  of  steam  trawUng  on  the  fish  off  the  mouth  of  Waterford 
River,  Holbiyy  793o-793a'  ^ 
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Report,  1893— C0iihn««d. 

West  Coast.  Representation  by  witness  of  the  West  Coast  Fishermen  and  Laboarere' 
Amalgamation  Society^  fFright  5553  £t  seq. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed  on  the  west  coast  in  each  of 
the  years  1886-92;  -4pp.  375, 

WhitstabU  Oysters.     See  Oysters^ 

Wick.  Witness  (who  is  Provost  of  Wick,  and  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
fishing  trade  for  many  years)  now  represents  the  local  fishing  industry  at  the  request  of 

the  Town  Council,  Dunnett  7352  et  seq, Strong  feeling  amongst  the  Wick  fishermen 

and  all  connected  with  the  trade  thaj;  the  inshore  fishing  is  being  destroyed  by  the 
trawlers ;  very  considerable  fallini;  off  in  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  last  few  years 
because  of  ihe  large  increase  in  the  number  of  trawlers,  ib.  7358-7383.  7409. 

Explanation  that  the  fishing  in  the  Wick  district  consists  or  herring,  haddock,  cod  and 
the  Ofdinary  round  and  flat  fishing,  the  cod  season  generally  being  from  Januai-y  to  the 
middle  of  February  or  March,  Dunnett  7364,  7365, 

See  also  Herring  Fisheries. 

Williams^  W.  H.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness  is  manager  of  the  Falmouth 
Steam  Fishery  Company,  which  was  a  steam  trawling  company  fishing  beyond  the  three* 
mile  limit  in  Falmouth  Bay,  7788-^7796. 

Complaint  that  the  company  are  not  allowed  to  fish  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bays 
during  the  time  the  fish  forsake  the  outer  grounds ;  assertion  that  the  company's  trawlers 
did  not  damage  the  lines  and  pots  of  other  fishermen,  7797-7807.  78I3-7831 Evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  witness's  company  have  ceased  operations  as  trawlers,  partly  on^ 
account  of  the  County  Council's  prohibition  and  partly  because  the  fishing  is  not  re- 
munerative enough,  and  have  sent  their  boats  towing ;  statement  that  the  fishing  was 
spoilt  by  competition,  7808-7813.  7839-7851 . 

Withernsea.    See  Bridlington. 

Witnesses^  Expenses.  Tabular  statement  containing  particulars  as  to  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  for  attendance  hefore  the  Committee ;  total  of  316/.  13^.  f/L  ;  Rep.  xxi,  xxii. 

Wright f  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Fs  a  representative  of  the  West  Coast 
Fishermen  and  Labouiers' Amalgamated  Society;  trawls  for  flukes  and  soles  in  the 
territorial  waters  between  Blackpool  and  Liverpool,  and  also  goes  out  shrimping, 
65o3-6664- 

Statement  that  the  catches  of  flounders  and  soles  during  the  last  six  years  have  been 

unusally  good,  5566-6667.  5656,  5657 Belief  in  the  efficacy  of  regulatini;  the  size 

of  the  mesh  of  fishing  nets,  5568,  5569.  5640-5644 Objection  to  any  prohibition  of 

the  landing  and  sale  of  small  fish  ;  explanation  as  to  the  usual  sizes  of  the  fish  caught 
with  the  mesh  generally  used,  5570-5575.  5608-5616. 

Evidence  respecting  the  arrangement  between  the  fishermen  and  the  Lancashire 
District  Fishery  Committee  for  the  use  of  the  six-inch  mesh  for  three  months  in  the 
year    and    for    the   remaining  months  the  seven-inch   mesh,  5575-5583. 5588-5595. 

5662-^668 Details  showing  the  uselessness  of  closing  certam  areas  owing  to  the 

migration  of   the  fish,  5584-5587.   5617-5621.    5627-5629 Injury   done   to    the 

Southport  shrimping  trade  by  foi*eign  potted  shrimps  being  labelled  "Southport,"  5597- 
5607.  5622-5620. 

Information  regarding  the  moderate  size  of  the  trawl   used ;  statement  that  its  use 
'  has  kept  away  strange  fishermen,  5630-5639.  5645-5655 Opinion  that  the  experi- 
ments lately  carried  out  by  the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Board  with  regard  to  the  liabics 

and  breeding  of  fish  are  of  no  practical  utility,  5673,  5674 Very  few  small  flat  fish 

caught  in  the  shrimping  nets,  5680-5686 Approval  of  the  suggestion  that  bye-laws 

should  be  enforced  by  the  County  Council,. 5687-5692. 


T. 

Yarmouth.  Details  concerning  the  size  and  the  working  of  the  Yarmouth  boats ;  they 
range  from  thirty-seven  to  seventy-three  tons,  Prentice' ^^'i\  -6486 Evidence  showing. 

-    that  although  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  general  take,  there  has  been  a  falling 

ofl*  in  the  quantity  of  mature  fish  caught,  t^.  5487-5490.  5549,  5550 Inf<»rination 

respecting  tne  decrease  in  profits  owing  to  the  fish  taken  being  so  small,  ib.  5I91-5494* 
5534"5543* See  also  East  Coast.        Herring  Fisheries.        Lowestoft. 
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Statute  Law  Rbvision. 


[Tuesday,  2Sth  February  IS^S"]: — Message  from  the  Lords,  That  they  have  come  to  the 
following  Resolution,  viz. : — "  That  it  is  desirable  that  all   Statute  Law    Kevision  Bills  of  the 

S resent  Session  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  to  which  they 
esire  the  concurrence  of  this  House. 

E  Tuesday,  7th  March  1893]  : — Lords'  Message  [28th  Februarj^]  coumiunicatuig  the  following 
ution,  viz. : — "  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  Statute  Law  Revision  Bills  of  the  present  Session 
be  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  considered. 

Resolved, — That  this  House  doth  concur  with  the  Lords  in  the  said  Resolution. 

Ordered, — That  a  Message  be  sent  to  the  Lords  to  acquaint  them  therewith. 

[Monday  ISth  March  1893]: — That  they  have  appointed  a  Committee  of  Six  Lords,  to  join 
with  a  Committee  of  this  House,  to  consider  all  Statute  Law  Revision  Bills  of  the  present  Session, 
and  request  this  House  to  appoint  an  equal  number  of  its  Members  to  be  joined  with  the  said 
Lords. 

Wedngsday,  \6th  March  1893]; — Lords'  Message  [13th  March]  relative  to  the'appointment  of 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Statute  Law  Revision  Bills  considered. 

Ordered, — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  of  Six  Members  to  join  with  the  Committee 
of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  Statute  Law  Revision. 

Message  to  the  Lords  to  acquaint  them  therewith. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr.  BiTce. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke. 

Ordered, — That  Three  be  the  QuoruuL 


Mr.  Ambrose. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 
Mr.  Howell. 


Friday,  ITth  March  1893] : — Message  from  The  Lords,  That  they  propose  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Statute  Law  Revision  Bifls  do  meet  in  Committee  Room  B  upon  Wednesday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Lords'  Message  considered. 

Ordered, — That  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  this  House  to  join  with  the  Conmiittee  of 
the  Lords  on  Statute  Law  Revision  Bills  do  meet  in  Conunittee  Room  B  upon  Wednesday  next,  at 
Twelve  o'clock. 

Message  to  the  Lords  to  acquaint  them  therewith. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  join  with  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  consider  all  Statute  Law  Revision  Bills  of  the  present 
Session,  to  whom  were  referred  the  Trustee  (Consolidation)  Bill  [h.l.], 
the  Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill  [h.l.],  and  the  Administration  of 
Estates  (Consolidation)  Bill  [h.l.]  ; — Have  considered  the  matters  to  them 
referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT: — 

That  the  Joint  Committee  have  examined  these  Bills  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  reproduce  existing  enactments  with  such  alterations  only  as  are 
required  for  uniformity  of  expression  and  adaptation  to  existing  law  and  practice. 
They  have  not  considered  themselves  justified  in  entertaining  any  suggestions  for 
substantial  amendment  of  the  law,  though  they  think  it  right  to  mention  that  in  revising 
Clause  69  of  the  Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill,  they  have,  in  order  to  bring  the 
Clause  into  conformity  with  the  law,  as  proposed  to  be  settled  by  the  Public 
Authorities  Protection  Bill,  substituted  six  months  for  three  months  as  the  limit  of 
time  for  bringing  an  action,  and  abolished  the  local  venue,  and  the  requirement  of 
notice  of  action.  They  have  revised  the  Trustee  (Consolidation)  Bill,  and  the 
Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill,  and  are  of  opinion  that  these  two  Bills,  in  their 
amended  form,  may  be  accepted  as  useful  and  accurate  measures  of  consolidation. 
They  have  also  partially  revised  the  Administration  of  Estates  (Consolidation)  Bill, 
but  having  regard  to  the  exceptional  diffisulty  of  reproducing  with  accuracy  the 
enactments  which  it  embodies,  they  think  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  reserve 
this  measure  for  further  examination  and  criticism. 

The  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  passing  of  similar  measures  of 
consolidation,  under  due  safeguards  for  accuracy,  would  conduce  materially  to  the 
simplification  and  improvement  of  the  Statute  Book 

18  July  1893. 
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Wednesday,  22nd  March  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


The  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Thring. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Mr.  Howell. 

Sir  Edward  G|jlarke. 

Mr.  Ambrose. 

Mr.  Brvce. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Qeneral. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Statute  Law  Revision  (No.  1)  Bill  (h.l.)  considered. 

Preamble  postponed. 

Clauses  1 — 8,  agreed  to. 

New  Clause  brought  up,  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed,  ''  That  it  is  desirable  to  repeal  the  Schedules  to  the 
several  Statute  Law  Revision  Acts  " — (Lord  Thring), — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Schedule  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Preamble,  agreed  to. 

Ordered, — That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Ordered, — That  Mr.  Solicitor  General  be  instructed  to  make  this  Report  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  28th  June,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  28th  June  1893- 


Earl  of  Morley. 
Lord  Thring. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  HowelL 
Mr.  Bryce. 

Trustee  (Consolidation)  Bill  (h.l.)  considered. 

Preamble  postponed. 

Clause  1,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  2 — 4,  agreed  to. 

Clause  5,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  6 — 9,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  11 — 12,  agreed  to. 

Clause  13,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  14 — 22,  agreed  to. 

Clause  28,  disagreed  to. 

Clauses  24 — 27,  agreed  to. 

Clause  28,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause 
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Clause  29,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  30 — SI,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  32 — 87,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  38 — ^39,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  40,  agreed  to. 

Clause  41,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  42 — 50,  agreed  to. 

Clause  51,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  52,  disagreed  to. 

Clause  53,  agreed  to. 

Clause  54,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  55 — 58,  agreed  to. 

Schedules,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Preamble,  agreed  to. 

Ordered, — That  the  Bill  as  amended  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Ordered, — That  Mr.  Solicitor  General  be  instructed  to  make  this  Keport  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Administration  of  Estates  Consolidation  Bill  [h.l.]  considered. 

Preamble  postponed. 

Clause  1,  considered. 

Further  consideration  of  the  Bill  adjourned. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday, Jl  1th  July,  at  Ten  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  II th  July  1893. 


MEMBBBS  PBB8BNT: 


The  LoBD  Chancbllob  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Watson. 
Lord  Thring. 
Earl  of  Morley. 


Mr.^Solicitor  Qeneral. 
Mr.JHowelL 
Mr.;Ambrose. 
Mr.^Bryce. 


Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill  [h.l.]  considered. 
Preamble,  postponed. 
Clause  1,  agreed  to. 
Clause  2,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  3 — 14,  agreed  to. 
Clause  15,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  16 — 22,  agreed  to. 
Clause  23,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  24 — 27,  agreed  to. 
Clauses  28 — ^29,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  30 — 34,  agreed  to. 
Clause  35,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  36 — 37,  agreed  to. 
Clause  38,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  39 — 43,  agreed  to. 
Further  consideration  of  the  Bill  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Tuesday,  18M  July  1893. 


KSMBBBS  PBB8BNT: 

The  Eabl  of  Moblet  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Thring. 


Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Bryce. 
Mr.  Howell. 


Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill  [h.l.]  further  considered. 

Clause  44,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  46 — 49,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  50 — 51,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Ulauses  52 — 53,  agreed  to. 

Clause  54,  amended,  and  agreed  to 

Clause  55,  agreed  to. 

Clause  56,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  57 — 68,  agreed  to. 

Clause  69,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  70—71,  agreed  to. 

Clause  72,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  73 — ^76,  agreed  to. 

Clause  77,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  78 — 81,  agreed  to. 

Clause  82,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  83 — 96,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  97—98,  amended  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  99,  agreed  to. 

Clause  100,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  101,  agreed  to. 

Schedules,  agreed  to. 

Preamble,  agreed  to. 

Ordered, — That  the  Bill  as  amended  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Ordered, — That  Mr.  Solicitor  General  be  instructed  to  make  this  Report  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  The  Lord  Chancellor,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  join  with  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  all  Statute  Law  Revision  Bills  of  the  present  Session,  to  whom  were  referred  the 
Trustee  (Consolidation)  Bill  [H.L.],  the  Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill  [h.l.],  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Estates  (Consolidation  Bill  [h.l.]  ; — Have  examined  these  Bills  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  reproduce  existing  enactments  with  such  alterations  only  as  are 
required  for  uniformitv  of  expression  and  adaptation  to  existing  law  and  practice.  They  have 
not  considered  themselves  justified  in  entertaining  any  suggestions  for  suostantial  amendment 
of  the  law,  though  they  think  it  right  to  mention  that  in  revising  Clause  69  of  the  Copyhold 
(Consolidation)  Bill,  they  have,  in  order  to  bring  the  Clause  into  conformity  with  the  law,  as 
proposed  to  be  settled  by  the  Public  Authorities  Protection  Bill,  substituted  six  months  for 
three  months  as  the  limit  of  time  for  bringing  an  action,  and  abolished  the  local  venue,  and  the 
requirements  of  notice  of  action.  They  have  revised  the  Trustee  (Consolidation)  Bill,  and  the 
Copyhold  (Consolidation)  Bill,  and  are  of  opinion  that  these  two  Bills,  in  their  amended  form, 
may  be  accepted  as  useful  and  accurate  measures  of  consolidation.    They  have  also  partially 

revised 
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revised  the  Administration  of  Estates  (Consolidation)  Bill,  but  having  regard  to  the  exceptional 
diflSeulty  of  reproducing  with  accuracy  the  enactments  which  it  embodies,  they  think  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  reserve  this  measure  for  further  examination  and  criticism. 

"  The  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  passing  of  similar  measures  of  consolida- 
tion, under  due  safeguards  for  accuracy,  would  conduce  materially  to  the  simplification  and 
improvement  of  the  Statute  Book." 

Report  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered, — To  Report. 

Ordered, — That  Mr.  Solicitor  General  be  instructed  to  make  this  Report  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  the  27th  July  at  Eleven  o'clock  for  the  consideration  of  Statute 
Law  Revision  (No.  2.),  Bill  [h.l.]. 


Thursday,  27th  July  1893. 


members  PRESENT: 

The  Earl  of  Morlet  in  the  Chair. 


The  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Halsbury. 
Lord  Thring. 
Mr.  Bryce. 


Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Ambrose. 
Mr.  Howell. 


Statute  Law  Revision  (No.  2.)  Bill  (H.L.). 

Preamble  postponed. 

Clauses  1 — 2,  agreed  to. 

Clause  3,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  4,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  1 — 2,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Preamble,  agreed  to. 

Ordered, — ^That  the  Bill  as  amended  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Ordered, — That  Mr.  Solicitor  General  be  instructed  to  make  this  Report  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Ordered, — To  Report. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE 
(BORROWING  POWERS)  BILL ; 


125 


TOGETHER   WITH   THE 


PROCEEDINGS     OF    THE    COMMITTEE, 


AND 


MINUTES     OF     EVIDENCE. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  CommonB,  to  he  Printed, 
21  March  1893. 


LONDON: 
PRINTED  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S  STATIONERY  OFFICE, 

BY  EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE, 

PBINTEBS  TO  THB  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


And  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 

EYBE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  East  Hakding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  B.C^ 

and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  or 

JOHN  MENZIES  &  Co.,  12,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 

' '  90,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow  ;  or 

HODGES,  PI6K3US,  8l  Co.,  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dubinin, 
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Suffolk  County  Council  Committee  (Borrowing  Powers)  Bill. 


Ordered^ — [Mandayy  6lh  March  18931 : — That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  Five  Members,  Three  to  be  nominated  oj  the  House,  and  Two  by  the  Committee  of  Selection* 

That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill  presented  three  clear  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  be  referred  to  the  Committee ;  that  the  Petitioners  praying  to  be  heard  by 
themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  against  the  Bill,  and  Counsel  heard  in 
support  of  the  Bill. 

That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

That  Three  be  the  Quorum. 


Committee  nominated  of, — 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Quilter. 

Mr.  Francis  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Mount. 
Mr.  Rathbone. 


1 
) 


Nominated  by  the  House, 

[Tuesday,  7th  March  1893.] 

Added  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 
[Friday,  lOih  March  1893.] 


REPORT .-.p.iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.    ir 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.     2 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Suffolk  County  Council 
Committee  (Borrowing  Powers)  Bill  was  referred,  have  considered  the  said  Bill, 
which  they  have  agreed  to  Report  to  the  House;  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill, 
and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


March  1893. 
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iv  PROCEEDINGS  :— SUFFOLK   CuUKTY   COUNCIL   COMMITTEE,   &C.   BILL. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE, 


Fnday,  17 th  March  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Rathbone. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Francis  Stevenson. 


Mr.  Mount. 
Mr.  Quilter. 


Sir  Walter  Foster  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  2\st  March  1893. 


members  present: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Mount  |   -  Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Francis  Stevenson.  1 

Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Everett  (a  Member  of  the  House),  sworn,  and  examined. 

Preamble  read  a  second  time. 

Question,  That  the  Preamble  is  proved, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  1,  agreed  to. 

Clause  2,  Amendment  proposed  in  line  26,  after  the  words  "  West  Suffolk,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  appointed  under  Section  46  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  " — (The  Chairman). 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  3 — 4,  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  to  the 
House. 
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MINUTES     OF     EYTDBNCE. 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIDEIfCE. 


Tuesday^  2\st  March  1893. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Waller  Foster, 
Mr.  Mount. 


Mr.  Rathbone. 

Mr.  Francis  Stevenson. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  Lacet  Eterett  (a'Member  of  the  House);  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
occasion  for  this  6ill,  and  its  provisions? — 
Suffolk  is  one  of  the  counties  whicn,  for  County 
Council  purposes,  is  divided  into  two.  It  was 
not,  however,  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  l>e 
so  divided;  it  was  done  by  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Session  ;  and  consequently  it  has  not  had  applied 
to  it  those  provisions  which  the  other  regularly 
divided  counties  have  had.  Being  a  diiviJed 
county,  and  the  lunatic  asylum  being  the  pro- 
pertv  of  the  whole  county,  the  joint  committee 
of  the  two  counties  of  East  and  West  Suffolk 
have  the  management  of  that  institution,  and 
we  are  now  obliged  to  put  a  good  many  of 
our  paupers  out;  we  have  not  accommodation 
enouffh  m  the  asylum.  We  have  also  had  to 
provide  a  very  costly  new  water  supply.     We 

Suite  expected  to  be  able  to  borrow  money  to 
o  this ;  we  had  the  money  ofi'ered,  but  when 
the  parties  who  offered  it  came  to  look  at  the 
legal  position  in  which  we  stood  they  refused  to 
ad\'ance  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  we  were 
not  able  to  give  them  what  Uiey  considered  to  be 
proper  legal  security.  We  represented  the 
matter  to  the  Local  Government  Board.     The 


Chairman — continued. 

Local  Government  Board  rather  demurred  to 
the  objection ;  they  thoueht  we  had  the  legal 
authority,  but  those  who  had  the  money  to  lend 
were  advised  differently.  We  accordingly  asked 
the  Local  Government  Board  if  they  would 
kindly  ^et  a  short  Act  passed  to  make  our  posi- 
tion quite  clear  in  the  matter.  They  told  us 
that  their  hands  were  so  full  they  could  not  do 
that ;  but  that  if  we  would  introduce  a  short  Act 
we  should  have  their  cordial  co-operation  to  get  it 
through,  and  under  those  circumstances  I  was 
requested  by  the  joint  committee,  who,  in  that 
matter,  ppeak  the  views  of  the  two  separate 
County  Councils,  to  introduce  this  short  Act,  and 
get  it  nassed.  Those  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Bill  has  been  introduced. 

2.  The  real  position  is  this :  that  whereas  the 
various  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  which  were  made 
into  separate  County  Councils,  and  the  various 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  which  were  made  into 
separate  County  Councils,  have  powers  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  those  powers  were 
omitted  in  the  case  of  Suffolk  ?— That  is  so. 

3.  And  this  Bill  is  to  remedy  that  ?— That  is 
so. 
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